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PREBAC E: 


THE first of the two volumes which I now publish is 
an introductory volume designed to throw light on the 
political teaching of Aristotle. I have sought to view his 
political teaching in connexion not only with the central 
principles of his philosophical system, but also with the 
results of earlier speculation. I have endeavoured to 
discover how it came to be what it is, and especially to 
trace its relation to the political teaching of Plato, and 
to ask how far the paths followed by the two inquirers 
lay together, how far and at what points they diverged. 
It is only thus that we can learn how much came to 
Aristotle by inheritance and how much is in a more es- 
pecial sense his own. If the investigation of these ques- 
tions has often carried me beyond the limits of the Politics, 
I have sought in recapitulating and illustrating Aristotle’s 
political teaching to follow as far as possible in the track 
of its inquiries. It will be seen, however, that I have dealt 
in my First Volume with some books of the Politics at far 
greater length than with others. Thus, while I have 
analysed with some fulness the contents of the Third, 
Fourth, and Fifth Books (in the order which I have 
adopted) and have also had much to say with regard to 
the inquiries of the First, I have dwelt but little on the 
Second Book and have given only a short summary of 
the contents of the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth. My plan 
has been in my First Volume to devote most space to 
the books in which the Political Theory of Aristotle is 
more especially embodied, particularly as they are books 
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the full significance of which is easily missed, and which 
are perhaps better dealt with in a continuous exposition 
than in notes on the text, so far at least as their substance 
is concerned. Other books seemed to be best studied in a 
commentary : thus, while I have said but little in my First 
Volume with regard to the Second Book, I have dealt with 
it at some length in the Notes contained in the Second 
Volume. The two volumes are, in fact, designed to com- 
plete each other. I shall have much to add in a subsequent 
volume on the Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Books. 

In both volumes I have sought to keep in view the 
links which connect the Politics with Greek literature 
generally. It is the work of a widely read man who writes 
for readers hardly less familiar with Greek literature than 
himself, and light is often thrown not only on the origin 
of a doctrine, but also on the meaning of a sentence or the 
turn of a phrase, when we can recall some kindred passage 
from the poets or prose-writers of Greece. Aristotle’s 
contemporaries were probably far more aware than any 
modern reader of the Politics can be, how often he tacitly 
repeats or amends or controverts the opinions of others. 
He is especially fond of tacitly echoing or impugning the 
opinions of Plato, and in a less degree of Xenophon and 
Isocrates. But not a few works are lost to us which 
Aristotle had before him in writing the Politics. Among 
these is the historical work of Ephorus, of which we possess 
only fragments. We have no doubt lost much by losing 
all but the fragments of Aristotle’s own ‘ Polities.’ 

My inquiries have carried me over a wide field, and the 
conclusions at which I have arrived cannot fail to be often 
open to correction. I would gladly have made my two vol- 
umes shorter than they are, but I have not found it easy to 
do so. The length of my explanatory notes is mainly due 
to the frequent—indeed, almost incessant—occurrence of 
ambiguities of language in the Greek of the Politics, which 
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cannot be cleared up without discussion, and which often 
need all the light that can be thrown on them from parallel 
passages. The style of the Politics is of an easy, half- 
conversational character and readily lends itself to am- 
biguities of this kind. My notes, however, would have 
been shorter if I had not often thought it well to print 
in full passages referred to in them. I hope to be less 
lengthy in my notes on the Third, Fourth, and Fifth 
Books, with which I have already dealt pretty fully in 
my Introduction. I fear that I shall frequently be found 
to try the patience of my readers, and not least in some 
of the opening pages of the First Volume, which treat of 
matters of a somewhat technical nature. I trust, however, 
that this volume may sometimes serve to smooth the path 
of thoughtful readers of the Politics, though I am well 
aware that no single student of the treatise can hope to 
exhaust its meaning. The volume, or volumes, completing 
the work will, I hope, follow after a not too long interval. 
Since my remarks on the MSS. of the Politics (vol. 2.. 
p. xli sqq.) were in type, the general preference which I 
have expressed in them for the authority of the second 
family of MSS. has received welcome confirmation from 
the discovery, or rediscovery, in the Vatican Library of 
twelve palimpsest leaves forming part of the second 
volume of a Vatican MS. of Aristides (gr. 1298), which 
contain fragmentary portions of the Third and Sixth 
Books of the Politics and are said to belong to the tenth 
century. These fragments were already known to Mai, who 
gives a short notice of them in Script. vet. nova collectio 
2. 584 without, however, enabling his readers to identify 
the MS. in which they occur; hence they were lost sight 
of till the winter of 1886, when they were brought to the 
knowledge of Dr. G. Heylbut, who has published a 
collation of them in the Rheinisches Museum for 1887 
(p. 102 sqq.), to which I may refer my readers. The 
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twelve leaves are stated by him to comprise the following 
passages of the Politics :— 

3. I. 1275a 13—3. 2. 1275 b 33, 

3. 4.1276 b 17—1277b 1, 

3. 5.1278 a 24—3. 10. 1281 a 37, 

3. 15. 1286 b 16—6 (4). 1. 1288 b 37, 

6 (4). 4. 1290 a 36—6 (4). 5. 1292 b 20. 

According to a short notice of Dr. Heylbut’s article 
contributed by Mr. R. D. Hicks to the Classical Review, 
No. 1, p. 20 sq., Professor Susemihl finds that these 
Palimpsest Fragments agree with the readings of the 
second family of MSS. in sixty-two cases and with those 
of the first family in twenty-seven only. Mr. Hicks 
suggests that the codex of which these are the fragments, 
or its original, ‘belongs to a period anterior to any sharp 
distinction between the manuscripts of the two families’: 
be that, however, as it may, it is clear that the fragments 
lend the support of whatever authority they possess rather 
to the second family than to the first. Dr. Heylbut, in 
fact, holds (p. 107), that ‘any future recension of the text 
of the Politics should be based primarily on the manu- 
scripts of the second family (eine kiinftige Textrecension 
in erster Linie auf Grund von IJ? herzustellen ist).’ He 
here anticipates the conclusion at which I had myself 
already in the main arrived. 

My indebtedness to the writings of others may be 
measured by the frequency with which I refer to them. 
To no one do I owe more than to Professor Susemihl. 
His editions of the Politics, and especially that of 1872, 
have been invaluable to me, though I have never been able 
to follow him in his preference for the first family of MSS. 
and have often arrived at conclusions respecting the text 
at variance with his. I need not repeat here what I have 
said elsewhere (vol. 2. pp. xlii, 57 sqq.) of my indebted- 
ness to his apparatus criticus. My debt to the Index 
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Aristotelicus of Bonitz is only second to that which I owe 
to Susemihl. The concise but important comments on pas- 
sages of the Politics which it contains are but too likely to 
escape notice from their brevity, and I have done my 
best to draw attention to them. Among the works which 
I have found especially useful I may mention Zeller’s 
Philosophie der Griechen; C. F. Hermann’s Lehrbuch 
der griechischen Antiquitaten ; several of the writings of 
Vahlen, Bernays, Teichmiiller, and Eucken; Leopold 
Schmidt’s Ethik der alten Griechen ; Biichsenschiitz’ Besitz 
und Erwerb im griechischen Alterthume, and Henkel’s 
Studien zur Geschichte der griechischen Lehre vom Staat. 
Dittenberger’s valuable review of Susemihl’s first edition 
of the Politics has long been known to me. To my many 
predecessors in the task of editing and commenting on the 
Politics from Victorius downwards, and to the numerous 
translators of the work, beginning with Sepulveda, I owe 
not a little. Mr. Welldon’s careful and thoughtful version | 
has constantly been consulted by me and often with profit, 
and I have made as much use of Professor Jowett’s in- 
teresting work on the Politics as the comparative lateness _ 
of its appearance allowed. For a mention of other works 
which have been used by me I may refer my readers to 
the citations scattered over my two volumes. 

My best thanks are due to the President and Fellows of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford, for twice allowing me the 
use at the Bodleian Library of the MS. of the Politics 
(No. 112) belonging to the College ; to the authorities of 
Balliol and New College for the loan of their MSS. 112 
and 228; and to the authorities of the Bodleian and 
Phillipps Libraries for the courtesy they have shown me. 
I have mentioned elsewhere (vol. 2. p. 60) how much I am 
indebted to Mr. E. Maunde Thompson, Keeper of the MSS. 
in the British Museum, and to Mr. F. Madan, Sub-Librarian 
of the Bodleian Library, for important assistance in the 
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interpretation of an inscription in MS. Phillipps 891. To 
the friends who have done me the service of criticising 
my proof-sheets as they have passed through the press 
I am under the greatest obligations, and especially to 
Mr. Alfred Robinson of New College, who has kindly 
found time in the midst of his many engagements patiently 
to peruse the whole of them, and whose criticisms and 
suggestions have been of much value to me, to the Warden 
of Wadham College, to whom I owe a similar acknowledg- 
ment, and to Mr. Ingram Bywater, who has perused many 
of my proofs. The comments of Mr. R. L. Nettleship and 
Mr. Evelyn Abbott of Balliol College, and of Professor 
Andrew Bradley, on portions of my proof-sheets have also 
been of much use to me. I have profited much by the 
criticisms of friends, but for the shortcomings of this 
work I am alone responsible. I should add that Mr. 
Bywater has kindly lent me the late Mr. Mark Pattison’s 
copy of Stahr’s edition of the Politics, containing a few 
annotations from his hand, from which I have been glad to 
have the opportunity of quoting now and then. 

In referring to the works of Aristotle, I give, in addition 
to the book and chapter of the treatise cited, the page, 
column, and line of Bekker’s edition of 1831. My references 
to the work of Zeller are to the last edition, except where 
another is specified ; those to C. F. Hermann’s Lehrbuch 
are to K. B. Stark’s edition of it, unless the contrary is 
specified, the latest edition being still incomplete. The 
abbreviation Sus.! refers to Susemihl’s first edition of the 
Politics published in 1872, Sus. and Sus.? to the two 
editions subsequently published by him. I have thought 
it better, especially in my First Volume, to translate the 
quotations which I have occasionally made from German 
books ; I have, however, usually left German renderings of 
passages in the Politics untranslated. | 
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fur. POLITICS OF. ARISTOREE. 





INTRODUCTION. 


ARISTOTLE’S treatment of the science of moduriKy falls, 
unlike Plato’s, into two distinct parts, and extends over 
two treatises, the Nicomachean Ethics and the Politics. 
The fact is significant, and we are not surprised to find 
that the two sections show, as we shall see hereafter, 
a certain tendency to draw away from each other. They 
stand, however, in the closest mutual relation: the Ethics 
comes first in order, the Politics second. The Ethics 
naturally precedes, as it mainly analyses happiness in 
the individual, and Aristotle’s principle is that the study 
of the part (7d éAdxiotoy, 7d dovvOerov) should precede 
the study of the whole. Other reasons for the prece- 
dence of the Ethics will be pointed out elsewhere. 

The transition from the one treatise to the other, how- 
ever, is by no means as smooth and easy as we might 
expect. We are told in the last chapter of the Ethics that 
it is not enough for the student of Practical Philosophy to 
know what happiness and virtue and pleasure are without 
seeking their realization in practice, and that they can 
hardly be realized in practice without the aid of Law. 
The State, Aristotle continues, should use Law with a view 
to their realization, but the Lacedaemonian State is almost 
the only one which does this systematically, and which ex- 
ercises a supervision over the rearing and life of its members. 
The head of the household is almost everywhere left to him- 
self by the State and allowed to rule his household as he 

WOT, I B 


The Poli- 
tics linked 
to the Ni- 
comachean 
ic— 
the transi- 
tion from 
the latter 
treatise to 
the former 
examined, 
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pleases. He is, in fact, a lawgiver on a small scale, and 
hence it is desirable that he should learn to use Law 
scientifically for the purpose of making those he rules 
better, or in other words, that he should acquire the art of 
Legislation. He will hardly learn this art from persons 
versed in political life; still less will he learn it from the 
Sophists: Aristotle will therefore himself take in hand the 
subject of legislation, and indeed the whole topic of consti- 
tutional organization, in order that, as far as may be, his 
philosophy of things human! may be brought to comple- 
tion. 

‘First, then,’ he proceeds, ‘let us try to notice anything 
of value on the subject, which has been said by those who 
have gone before us, and then to learn from a comparison of 
constitutions what things are preservative of, or destructive 
to, States, and what are so to each separate constitution”, 
and for what reasons some constitutions are good and 
others bad: for when we have considered all these matters, 
we shall perhaps be better able to discern both what form 
of constitution is the best, and how each form must be 
ordered, and with what laws and customs, to be what we 
should desire it to be *,’ 

When Aristotle wrote these, the concluding sentences 
of the Ethics, he evidently intended to deduce the true 
structure of the best and other States from a study of 
various constitutions and from a study of the causes which 
tend to the preservation or decay of States and of each con- 
stitution. This is, in fact, to some extent the plan followed 
by Plato in the Laws, though he does not go on to draw 


conclusions as to the true 


1 This expression is apparently 
inherited from Socrates (Xen. 
Mem. I. 1). 

* This inquiry would seem to 
involve a study of the history of 
the States themselves—a matter, 
however, into which Aristotle 
does not propose to enter. 

® As much doubt has been 
thrown, not without good ground, 


form of every constitution, 


on the authenticity of many of the 
references, backwards or forwards, 
to be found in the writings which 
bear the name of Aristotle, it may 
be as well to remark that this 
programme would hardly have 
been forged by any one who had 
the Politics before him either in its 
traditional order or perhaps in any 
conceivable order. 
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but confines himself to tracing the outline of one ideal 
community. He reviews in the Third Book the Lacedae- 
monian, Persian, and Athenian constitutions, noting the 
causes of the failure or success of each, and then proceeds 
to construct his State. The Politics, however, is arranged 
on a different plan. The Second Book, which contains 
the review of constitutions, does not commence the work, 
nor does it include or introduce an inquiry into the things 
which preserve or destroy States or constitutions. This 
is reserved for a book which, wherever we place it, must 
come much later. The first book of the Politics deals 
with a subject not marked out for consideration in the 
last chapter of the Ethics: it seeks to establish and 
emphasize a distinction between the householder and the 
statesman, the household and the State. We hear no more 
of the notion that the individual householder can, by 
acquiring the legislative art, in some degree make up for 
the State’s neglect of education. 

In some respects, no doubt, the close of the Ethics and 
the opening of the Politics are in harmony. The one 
implies what the other emphatically asserts—the natural 
supremacy of the State over the household and the indi- 
vidual. So again, the programme in the Ethics correctly 
foreshadows the scope of the inquiries of the Politics. It 
prepares us for an inquiry, not merely into the best con- 
stitution, but into every constitution. Both treatises agree 
that the true lawgiver will be capable of organizing all 
constitutions aright, and not merely of devising a best 
constitution. Still the fact remains that a track is marked 
out in the Ethics for the investigations of the Politics 
which they certainly do not follow. There is no need 
to imagine any other cause for Aristotle's departure from 
his programme than a simple change of plan on his part. 
The Politics was probably not only not written, but also 
not fully conceived, when the paragraph in the Ethics 
was drawn up, and the paragraph had not been amended 
when Aristotle died. 
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Natureof | Our first step must be to discuss as briefly as we may 
ale en the somewhat thorny question, what is the nature of the 


by Aristo- science of woAvTixy and its relation to other sciences. Is it 
tle between : ; z : 2 - - 

Theoretic, @ Science in the sense in which Physics is a science, and 
pee how far is it related to sciences such as Physics? 

an TO- 6 alle ie . . . 
ductive If we follow the division of Science which we find in 
Science: 5 

en the Metaphysics (E. i, 1025 'b 18 sqq-, E 2. 1026 b 4) 
mu) ém- into theoretic, practical, and productive Science, woAurixy as 


ern '3''5 4 whole appears to fall within, or to be identical with, 
aay Practical Science, the kind of Science which serves as a 
guide to right action. 

The groundwork of this classification of the Sciences 
seems to have been laid by Plato. Plato had already 
classified sciences by their subject-matter. In the Philebus 
(55 C sqq.) we find sciences contrasted in respect of the 
degree of truth attained by them, and this proves to vary 
according to their subject-matter, as does also the method 
employed. Sciences concerned with sensible things (ra 
ylyvopeva Kal yernoopeva Kal yeyovora, 58 E sqq.) ask the 
aid of Opinion and attain only a low degree of truth: 
whereas the science dealing with Being and that which 
really is and that which is unchangeable is far the truest 
(58 A). This is Dialectic, which is thus distinguished 
from Physics (59 A). TloAurixy is not here mentioned, but 
would no doubt be distinguished by Plato from both, 
though we know not whether he conceived it as less or 
more exact than Physics: he describes it in the Gorgias 
(464) as ‘ministering to the soul for its highest good, 
and as comprising two parts, the art of legislation, which 
does for the soul what gymnastic does for the body, and 
justice, which does for the soul what medicine does for the 
body. 

The distinction between Theoretic and Practical Science, 
again, is inherited by Aristotle from Plato, who dis- 
tinguishes in the Politicus (258 E) between Cognitive 
(yrworixat) and Practical (zpaxrixat) Sciences, but the 
Practical Sciences of Plato correspond more nearly to the 
Productive Sciences of Aristotle, and the Political or 
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Kingly Science is classed by him among Cognitive Sciences: 
it is said to belong to that species of Cognitive Science 
which does not stop short at judging, but also rules (260 
A-D). Plato seems to merge Ethical Science in woAurixy +, for 
he has no separate name for it, and as his Political Science 
always has an ethical aim, he is quite consistent in closely 
connecting the two sciences of Ethics and Politics. Indeed, 
he not only relates Ethics more closely to Politics than 
Aristotle, but also makes the link between Dialectic and 
the less exact sciences a closer one than that which exists 
between the Theoretic Science of Aristotle and the other 
sciences. He seems usually to treat Political Science, at 
all events, as inseparably bound up with philosophy (Rep. 
473 C, 501). A knowledge of the Ideas is as much a 
condition of true virtue and true statesmanship as it is of 
true knowledge *. 

Aristotle, on the other hand, though he describes the 
‘First Philosophy’ in a remarkable passage of the Meta- 
physics (A. 2. 982 b 4 sqq.) as ‘the most sovereign of the 
sciences, determining for what end everything is to be 
done,’ appears in the Ethics to derive the first principles of 
Ethical, and probably also of Political, Science, not from 
the First Philosophy, but from Experience. He commonly 
speaks in the Ethics as if Practical Science sprang from a 
different root from Theoretic Science. It is to Opinion 
that he appeals in the First Book, not to the First Philo- 
sophy, when he seeks to discover what is ‘the good for 
man’ (76 dvOpdmvov ayadcv)*. It is from correct minor 
premisses furnished by experience that the end of moral 
action is obtained (Eth. Nic. 6.12. 1143 b 4), or, as we read 


1Cp. Euthyd. 291 C-D, where 
mohutiky is Called 7 airia Tov 6p0as 
mpatrew ev TH TOKEL. 

4 See Zeller, Plato ESTs pp: 
152, 218; and cp. Rep. 517 C, det 
tauTny (THY Tov ayabov idéav) ideiv 
Tov peddovta eudpoves mpakew 7 
idfa 7 Snpooia. Plato does not 
seem even to alrange for any 
special training of his guardians 


in Political Science: all he ap- 
pears to do in this direction is to 
give them fifteen years’ practical 
experience in military command 
and in offices suited to young men 
(Rep. 537 D sqq.). 

3 Cp. Eth. Nic.1.5. 1097a 28, ro 5” 
apiotoy Tedewdv Tt aiverat: 30, TedeEt~ 
drepov dé héyopev: 34, Tovovtroy & 
7) evdatpovia padiot €ivat Soxei. 
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elsewhere, in somewhat different language, from virtue 
rooted in the character by habituation. 

Theoretic and Practical Science are regarded by him as 
differing (1) in subject-matter, (2) in aim, (3) in the faculty 
employed, and (4) in method’. 

1. The subject-matter of Theoretic Science is either 
‘things self-existent, unchangeable, and separable from 
matter ’ (this is the subject-matter of the First Philosophy), 
or ‘things unchangeable and separable from matter only 
in logical conception’ (the subject-matter of Mathematics), 
or ‘things inseparable from matter and subject to change’ 
(the subject-matter of Physics): see Metaph. E. 1. 1026a 
13%. The subject-matter of Physics is in close contact 
with that of Practical Science, though it is marked off from 
the latter by the fact that its principle is within and not 
outside itself (€v aire, not év d\Am). Man is a subject of 
Physics, so far as he has a soul which is the source of 
nutrition and growth (de Part. An. 1. 1. 641a 32 sqq.: 
Metaph. E. 1. 1026a 5), but at the point at which he com- 
mences to act, he ceases to be a subject of Physics and 
becomes the subject of Practical Science. So suddenly 
does the field of Physics break off and that of Practical 
Science begin. Both ‘things done’ (ra zpaxra), which are 
the subject of woAiTixy, and ‘things produced’ (ra wound) 
have their originating principle (dpx7) outside themselves 
in an agent or producer (Eth. Nic. 6. 4. 1140 a 1, Tod 8 
€voexouevov GAws EXEL EOTL TL Kal TOlNTOY KaL TpaKTOY: Cp. 
Metaph. E. 1.1025 b 22, rov wey yap mountiKGy ev T@ ToLOdYTL 
7) &pxn, 7) vods 7) Téxvn 7 Svvapls Tis, Tov bE TpaKTLKY ev TO 
mpattovtt 7 mpoatpects). It is thus that ‘things done’ lie 
as it were passively at the disposition of the agent, just as 
‘things produced’ do at the disposition of the producer. 
They are therefore said to be in our power (é¢’ jyiv, Eth. Nic. 
3. 5. 1112 a 31), and we are said to deliberate about things 


* In dealing with this subject I xeiaOw dvé0 ra Adyov Exovra, Ev pev 
have found more than one of  Oewpodpev ta rovaira Tay dvTHOV 
Teichmiiller’s works useful. doy ai apyat py evdexovrat GAKws 

* Cp. Eth, Nic. 6.2.1139a6,tmo-  éyew, ev b€ @ ra evdexopeva. 
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which ‘come to pass by our agency, but not always 
uniformly’ (1112b 3). The defective exactness (axpiBea) 
of practical science is perhaps regarded by Aristotle as 
partly due to this subjection of ‘things done’ (ra mpaxra) to 
human arditrium, but it is still more due to the fact that 
practical science, being concerned with action, is concerned 
with particulars. The Universal of Practical Science is 
only roughly exact. It cannot supply the place of a keen 
insight into particulars. 

2. It follows from the modifiability both of the subject- 
matter of action and of the agent that the purpose of 
practical science is different from that of theoretic science. 
However much it may inquire, it never loses sight of the 
aim of promoting right action (Eth. Nic.2. 2. 1103 b 26 sqq.). 
This need not, indeed, be its sole aim: cp. Pol. 3. 8. 1279b 
12, T@ 6€ wept ExaoTny peOodoy irocododvTt Kal pi) pdvov 
a7oBAémovtT. mpos TO TpaTTew olKEidy €aoTL TO pr) Tapopay pode 
Ti KaTadeimew, GAAG SyAobv THY Tepl ExaoTov GAnbevay: and 
Eth. Eud. 1. 1. 1214a 10, 7a pév adrGy (sc. Tév Oewpynpdtwr) 
ouvrelver Tpos TO yvOvat povov, Ta b€ Kal TeEpt Tas KTHoELS Kal 
mept Tas mpdagers Tod Tpdyparos. Nor should it be forgotten 
that even in the interest of right action it is desirable to 
arrive at conclusions as scientifically accurate as possible 
(Eth. Nic. 10. 1. 1172b 3, éofxaow ody of Gdnbeis Tov Adyov 
ov ovev Tpos TO Eld€vat Xpnosesraror elvat, GAA Kal Tpds TOV 
Blov" cvvedol yap dvres Tots Epyous TLTTEVOVTAL, 516 TpoTpEeTOVTAL 
Tovs €vvievtas (qv Kat’ adrovs). 

3. Non-theoretic science differs from theoretic also in 
respect of the facz/ty employed in it. The rational part of 
the soul (rd Adyov éxov) is divided into two parts, the 
scientific and the calculative: AeyéoOw 5 rovTwv 70 pev em- 
oTnMOVLKOY TO 6€ AoyLoTLKOY* TO yap BovAeverOat Kat AoyiCerOar 
TavTOV, OvdEls 5€ BovreveTar TEpt TOY jut) EvdeXowevav GAdws Ex eELy 
(Eth. Nic. 6. 1. 1139a 11). Both réxvn, the faculty which 
operates in productive science, and ¢povyats, the chief virtue 
of the Practical Reason (Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 655.1), belong 
to the calculative part. In strictness ¢pdévyois deals with 
the individual and his welfare, wodurixy with that of the 
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State (Eth. Nic. 6. 7.1141 b 23 sqq.), but they are so nearly 
the same that we need not attend to this distinction. The 
faculty concerned in moral action would seem to be in 
Aristotle’s opinion the same as that which deals with the 
science of moral action. The deliberation which precedes 
a moral act and which is expressed in the practical syllo- 
gism is apparently regarded by him as a repetition on a 
small scale of the process which ends in the construction of 
practical science. In both operations the act of delibera- 
tion, as we shall see, is conceived to follow the same path}. 

The ends, or at all events the ultimate ends, of action 
are held by Aristotle to be given by the character, the 
true end by moral virtue: it remains for ¢pdvynois to 
determine the means, under which term we must pro- 
bably include the intermediate ends. ®pdévynois conducts 
the whole process of deliberation, till it lights on the 
actual step which must be taken in order that the end 
may be attained: this is the last point reached in the 
deliberation, and the point at which action begins (Zeller, 
ibid. 650. 2). As these means must be morally correct, or 
in other words, as dpdvynos has to adjust its choice of means 
to the end suggested by moral virtue, dpovnois needs to be 
completed by moral virtue, just as moral virtue is incom- 
plete without ¢pdvnois. Its close connexion with moral 
virtue relates it to the passions and even to man’s physical 
nature, and separates it from speculative virtue (Eth. Nic. 
10.8. 1178 a gsqq.). It belongs to the more human part of 
man’s nature, as that to the more divine. Its genesis is also 
different. Moral virtue, from which it is inseparable, is the 
outcome of correct habituation: the germ of it only, an 
undeveloped perception of the good and the bad, the just 


' We note, however, in Eth. Nic. 
6.8. 1141 b 22 sqq. the recognition 
of two forms of dpovnats repi row : 
one apxtrexrovixn, the other more 
distinctly mpaxrixy cai Bovdevutikn, 
and therefore more impressed 
with the characteristics of ppdvnars, 
for ppdrnars is essentially mpaxrixy 
kat BovAevrikn. Thus it would 


seem that the gpovnois of the 
vonoberns is to some extent differ- 
ent from that of the practical 
statesman and less characteris- 
tically ppdvnois. We should have 
been glad of some further treat- 
ment of the subject, but we do not 
seem to learn anything more about 
it from Aristotle. 
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and the unjust (Pol. 1. 2. 1253a 15), is born with us and comes 
by nature. Ppévyjors, again, is mainly, though not exclusively 
(Eth. Nic. 6.7. 1141 b 14), concerned with particulars (ra xa’ 
€xaota). Its particular judgments need to be correct, and this 
they can hardly be without experience: experience, though 
it arrives at a sort of Universal, never wanders far from par- 
ticulars. It is evident, then, that the faculty which is con- 
cerned with practical science, is to be developed in life and in 
life only. Its beginning lies in habituation, its growth in 
experience. The young fall short in both respects. It isa 
faculty which cannot be passed from hand to hand. Hence, 
though the sphere of Contingency (and this is the sphere of 
Practical and Productive Science) is that which is most amen- 
able to human influence, the faculty which is concerned with 
it can only be produced by a circuitous and indirect process 
beginning in infancy—a slower process than that by which 
speculative virtue comes into being, though intellectual 
virtue generally, which includes speculative virtue no less 
than ¢pdvnois and reyxvy, is said to ‘stand in need of 
experience and time’ (Eth. Nic. 2. 1. 1103a 15). Thus the 
faculty which presides over conduct was once for all parted 
off by Aristotle from the speculative faculty. The two 
faculties might be and should be possessed by the same 
person, but they were different. The Greek language already 
distinguished between yvépyn and oodia, and Aristotle 
reasserted the important truth embodied in this distinc- 
tion. 

4. Lastly, non-theoretic science differs from theoretic in 
method. ©ewpia finds a place in the methods of both; 
but the Oewpia of the one is not the same as the dewpia 
of the other. In theoretic science, the object is simply 
to analyse: in practical and productive science, to bring 
into being. To d6v is to the former what 76 éodpuevov is to 
the latter (de Part. An. 1. 1. 640a 3). Theoretic Science 
takes a given fact or thing and inquires into its cause. 
Thus ‘the plan of Aristotle’s biological treatise on the Parts 
of Animals is to take the parts in succession and inquire 
what share Necessity and the Final Cause respectively have 
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in their formation!.’ Practical science, on the other hand 
(and productive science also), starts from an end to be 
attained, and inquires into the means of attaining it, till it 
arrives at a means which it lies within the power of the 
inquirer to set inaction. Cp. Metaph. Z. 7. 1032 b 6, yiyrerat 
87) TO Uyles vornoayTos ovTws* e7rELO7) TOOL byleLa, AvayKn, Eel DyLes 
état, TOOL brapat, otov dpaddryta, el S€ TodTO, Oeppdtnta’ Kal 
ovTws dei voet Ews Gy ayayn els TodTO d adTds bvvaTaL EcxaToV 
moveivy. Eira 76n 7 amd TovTov Kivnois Tolnois Kade€irar 7H emt 
70 tytaiveww. (The illustration here is taken from productive 
science, not practical, but in this point there is no difference 
between the two: cp. Eth. Nic. 3. 5. 1112 b 12 sqq.) In 
practical and productive science the analysis is pressed 
forward till we reach ‘that which we have it in our power to 
do. The man of practical science who wishes to produce 
happiness inquires into its cause, which he finds to be 
mainly virtue, then he inquires into the cause of virtue and 
finds it to be law; the framing of law, however, is a thing 
which lies in his power; hence here his analysis stops, and 
the question which he has to solve is, how should laws 
be framed so as to produce virtue? Thus, while both in 
theoretic and non-theoretic science there is a search for the 
cause, in the former we search for the cause which will 
explain a given thing or fact, in the latter for the cause with 
the aid of which we can attain a given end. 

It is easy to see how different the plan of the Politics 
would have been if Aristotle had identified the methods 
of physical and political study. We should have had the 
actual phenomena presented by the life of States accepted 
as normal, and the problem would have been to refer them 
to the Material or the Final Cause. As it is, happiness is 
the starting-point of Political Science, and the object of 
the inquiry is to discover some line of action lying within 
the power of the inquirer—the correct way of framing laws, 
in fact—which will bring it into being to the utmost extent 
possible in each particular case. 

The difference which exists between the problem of 


1 Ogle’s translation, p. xxxv. 
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Practical Science and that of Theoretic Science is not, 
however, the only cause of the difference between their 
methods of inquiry. The subject-matter of Practical Science 
is more variable and less universal, and the faculty which 
operates in it, though scientific in its nature, ripens only 
with the help of Experience and correct habituation: it can- 
not hope to achieve the same exactness as is attained in 
Theoretic Science, and leans more largely on Opinion, and 
especially the opinion of ¢pdvipor. 

We might almost expect, looking to the language which 
Aristotle holds, to find him constructing Practical Science 
from the judgments of experienced and well-habituated 
Greeks, and accepting in its fulness the principle that in 
this sphere the ¢pévipos is the standard. 

But this he is far from doing. If he consults Opinion, 
as he constantly does, the opinion he consults is not ex- 


How far 
does the 
method 
actually 
followed by 
Aristotle in 
the Politics 
agree with 
that which 
he ascribes 
to modATt- 


clusively the opinion of this small class, but that of «7? 


Philosophers or even of the Many. The opinions of the 
Many are valuable as expressions of Experience!. But he 
does not accept Opinion as conclusive without verification : 
he subjects it to a variety of tests. First, that of ‘ observed 
fact’ (ra epya, Ta ywvopeva). Svppawvety 6H trois Adyous éolkaow 
ai TGV cdpwv S0€ar’ Tiotiy pev odv Kal Ta ToLadTa EXEL TWA, TO 
5’ adnes ev Tois Tpaxrols €k TGV Epywv Kal Tod Biov Kpiverau’ ev 
TovToLs yap TO Kvpiov. koTelv by Ta Tpoeipnucva xpy em Ta 
€pya kal tov Bloy emip€povtas, kal cvvaddvtwv pev Tois Epyous 
anodeKTEov, Siapwvoivtwr 5€ Adyovs brodnmTéov (Eth. Nic. 10. 
9. 1179 a 16 sqq.). Thus, for instance, questions as to the 
true nature of happiness are to be settled by observing 
what sort of persons are, as a matter of fact, happy, and 
how they come to be so. We see that the happy in- 
dividual is he who has much virtue and a not more than 
adequate amount of external goods (Pol. 4 (7). I. 1323a 
38 sqq-); that a State, if it is to be well ordered, must not 
exceed a certain size (Pol. 4 (7). 4. 1326a 25 sqq.). We 
learn best from the lives men lead what their real opinions 
are (Eth. Nic. 10. 1. 1172a 27sqq.). It is true, that even 
1 See the authorities in Zelier, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 243. 3. 
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when Aristotle appeals to observed fact, he often means by 
this not so much ‘ facts’ as men’s impressions about them. 
This is not always so, however: see for instance the well- 
known passage, de Gen. An. 3. 10. 760b 27 sqq. 

Next, he controls Opinion by ‘ reasoning’ (Adyos). That 
which is reasonable and probable (76 evAoyor) has a certain 
prima facie weight with him: of this the arguments in de 
Gen. An. 3. 11. 760a 31-b 27 afford an instance. These 
are arguments from our reasonable anticipations, looking 
to the principles which prevail generally in Nature. He 
has, indeed, more confidence in deductions from less general 
principles: still we shall find that his conception of Nature 
and the natural is constantly present to him in his political 
inquiries, and the conception of Nature is one which falls 
within the province of Theoretic Science. 

Aristotle’s own account in the Ethics of the method of 
moAitiky leads us, in fact, to expect in his treatment of the 
subject a larger use of unproved Opinion and a slighter 
reference to the results of Theoretic Science than we 
actually discover in it. Practical Science turns out to be 
more a matter of reasoning and less a matter of insight 
than we were prepared to find it. The interval which parts 
man as an agent—the subject of Practical Science—from 
man as possessing a nutritive and perceptive soul—the 
subject of Physics—cannot, after all, be insuperably great. 
The study of the passions falls within the province of 
Ethics, yet they are closely related to man’s physical 
nature (Eth. Nic. 10, 8. 1178 a 9 sqq.), with which Physics 
has to do. The principle which enables Aristotle to explain 
the subject-matter of Physics is also that which enables 
him to explain moral action and the State: the movement 
from Potentiality to Actuality is common to both. The 
end of Man and of Society—living nobly and well (73 
¢jv)—is an end which appears also in the field of Physics 4 
The truth that man lives for this end, and that the State 
should be constructed for its attainment, is one which 
Aristotle does not need to rest on Opinion, for his physical 

1 De Part. An. 2. 10. 656 a 3 sqq. 
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studies have proved to him that the end of every individual 
thing, according to the design of Nature, is ‘the best of 
which it is capable’ (76 Exdorw évdexdpuevov BeAticTOv). And 
if it be urged that without the aid of Opinion we cannot 
tell what is the best which is possible to man, we may reply 
that when Aristotle seeks to discover the highest element 
in happiness (Eth. Nic. 10. 7), or to illustrate its depen- 
dence on character rather than on external goods (Pol. 4 (7). 
I. 1323 b 23), he refers us to his conception of God—a chief 
topic of the First Philosophy, or, as it is otherwise called, the 
Theologic Science. Teichmiller has pointed out in reference 
to the Ethics, how much the actual method of Aristotle in 
Practical Science differs from that which he lays down for 
himself in theory. ‘The philosophy of Aristotle, he re- 
marks, ‘with its fondness for sharp distinctions cannot 
possibly preserve its logical consistency. It is as a com- 
plete man (als ganzer Mensch), in full possession of all 
practical, technical, and theoretic powers and perceptions, 
that Aristotle everywhere speaks: he forgets that he has 
only the right to speak as a good and wise man or States- 
man (fpévipos)'.’ 

Aristotle does not probably intend, even in theory, to 
ignore the links between Theoretic and Practical Science, 
or the elements which are common to both. He traces, as 
we have said, in ‘things done’ (ra zpaxra) no less than in the 
subject-matter of Physics the operation of the Four Causes 
—the movement of matter to an end, an advance from 
Potentiality to Actuality. If this could not be done, there 
would be no Science of Practice. He is less clear on the 
question whether Practical Science derives any of its prin- 
ciples from Theoretic. But even if he answered this ques- 
tion in the affirmative, it would still be open to him to assert 
the distinctness of Practical and Theoretic Science, as he 
unquestionably does. He not only holds that Practical 
Science aims at Practice in addition to knowledge, but 
that neither the end of man nor the means to its attain- 
ment can be ascertained, at all events in detail, except by 

? Neue Studien zur Geschichte der Begriffe, 3. 354-7. 
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an appeal to the judgment of the ¢pdvipos, and also to the 
collective experience of men, sifted and corrected as we 
have seen that he sifts and corrects it. Even Plato does 
not think that a knowledge of the Ideas will suffice to 
make his guardians good rulers without fifteen years of 
practical experience. Perhaps, if Aristotle’s treatment of 
Ethical and Political Science had been more abstract and 
had concerned itself less with concrete detail, and if, again, 
he had not construed its aim to be the promotion of 
correct Practice, he might have been better able to dispense 
with the aid of Opinion: but, after all, do not all inquirers 
on these subjects to this day tacitly follow the method 
which Aristotle avowedly adopts? Where is the inquirer 
who does not tacitly refer to the best Opinion of his own 
epoch in framing his account of virtue? What European 
philosopher ever doubts that European institutions are the 
best ? : 
The alleged difference between the aims of Practical and 
Theoretic Science, which seems more than anything else to 
lead Aristotle to distinguish between the two, appears, 
indeed, to be an unreal ground of distinction between them. 
May not moral and political science speculate about moral 
action without any aim beyond the attainment of truth? 
Is not Aristotle himself led by his view that the aim of 
Political Science is to promote right action to make his 
study of social facts, patient and comprehensive though 
it is, less the central feature of the Politics than the study 
of Society as it ought to be? Should not the careful 
analysis of social tendencies, which we find, for instance, 
in the book on Revolutions, have preceded and prepared 
the way for the attempt to depict a best state!? Might 
we not have been gainers, if he had addressed himself even 
more closely than he has done to understanding social 
phenomena and less to modifying them? Political Science 


* We have already noticed investigations, when he penned 
that this would seem to have _ the concluding sentences of the 
been the plan which Aristotle Nicomachean Ethics. 
intended to adopt in his political 
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‘begins’ for him ‘in History,’ no less than in Ethics: but 
might not History have filled with advantage an even 
greater place in his investigations ? 

It is possible, again, to overrate the value of the verdict 
of the ¢pdvios, both in ethical and political questions. In 
politics, the ‘wise and good man’ often clings overmuch 
to the Good at the very moment when the Better is about 
to take its place. Even on ethical questions, the ppovios 
perhaps has no monopoly of insight. There is some truth 
in one of the many shrewd remarks which are scattered 
over the Laws of Plato—od yap dcov ovcias apetijs averpad- 
wevor Tvyxdvovew of ToAXol, Torodroy Kal rod xplvew Tos 
ious of movnpot Kal dxpnotor, Oeloy b€ TL Kal evoTOXoV 
éveott Kal Tots Kakots, date TapToAXOl Kal Tay opddpa KakGv 
€D Tots Adyows Kal tats dd£ars diatpodvTar Tods dpuetvovs TAY 
avOpdmwv Kat tovs xelpovas (Laws, 950 B-C). With this 
we may compare a remarkable saying of Niebuhr :—‘ I am 
bold enough not to shrink from the admission that I can 
picture to myself as the inspired preacher of a wisdom at 
once elevated and profound, I won’t exactly say Satan 
himself, but a possessed person over whom the evil spirit 
often comes and whom he often pervades; and looking to 
the risk that denouncers of heresy may lay hold of what I 
say, I will not speak hypothetically, but name Rousseau 
and Mirabeau’.’ 


We need not wonder that the science of moAitiKy is One Powersact- 


which is ‘hardly meet to be called’ a science, and that ne ae 


it demands maturity both of mind and character, if we of moat 
—WNeces- 


bear in mind the sphere in which it works and the diffi- sity, Na- 
culties with which it has to grapple. Its sphere is, as eae 
we have seen, that of the Contingent—one in which the Fortune, 
tendencies to Good, that here, as elsewhere, exist, are met, BD 

and often baffled, by the irregularities which attach to 


matter and, above all, to human agency. It possesses 


1 Kleine Schriften, 1. 472, fectly I have rendered this ener- 
quoted by Bernays, Phokion, p.  getic and highly characteristic 
104. I am well aware how imper- utterance. 
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not only all the variability which characterises Matter, but 
also that which characterises Man. 

The first rude analysis of the subject-matter with which 
it has to deal—we now confine our attention to the political 
branch of zoAcrikj—reveals to us the working of powers 
well known to Greek literature and speculation—Necessity, 
Nature, Chance, and Man; and if, as we gain a clearer 
view of things, these agencies tend to fade away and to 
be replaced by less familiar and less personal entities— 
the four causes, or again, Potentiality and Actuality—it 
will still be worth while to cast a hasty glance over these 
more popular conceptions before they disappear. 

The poets had spoken in well-known utterances of 
Chance, Art, Necessity and Nature, as supreme in human 
things. Agathon (Fr. 8) had said— 

Kai pry Ta pev ye TH TEXYN Tpaooe, TA Oe 
piv avaykn Kal TUxn Tpooytyverat. 
Euripides had connected Necessity and Nature— 
Ti radra Set 
otévew Gmep Set kata vow drexrepay ; 
dewov yap ovdey Tay avayKaiwy Bporois. 

Fr. 757, from the Hypsipyle : 
and had elsewhere doubted whether Zeus is the necessity 
which reigns in nature, or the intelligence of man— 

"Oars ror « ov, Suvotdmaatos eid€évat, 
Zevs, €ir avaykn pvioeos, etre vods Bporar. 
Troad. 847-8: cp. Fragm. 1007. 

There were philosophers who traced back the universe of 
things to Nature and Chance, Art supervening upon them 
but not adding much to their work (Plato, Laws, 889 A sqq.: 
cp. 967 A); and Plato himself finds it easy to understand 
how everything in the State, at all events, looks like the 
outcome of Chance (Laws, 709 A); but he adds at once 
that this is not the fact; on the contrary, God and Art 
co-operate with Chance to shape its destinies. More 
scientifically, Plato finds Matter, or Necessity, and Mind, 
or the Idea, at the root of things’. ‘ He is unable, owing 


1 Cp, Tim. 68 E-69 A. 
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to his Dualism, to merge these two causes in one, or to 
recognize in Necessity the work of Reason and the positive 
intermediary, not merely the limitation and negative con- 
dition, of her working’ (Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 1. 489 sq., ed. 2). 
It is the tendency of Aristotle to soften this sharp Necessity. 
antithesis, and to view the Necessary as the friend, if often 
the inconstant friend, of the Good. He distinguishes three 
kinds of the Necessary, two of which have no place in 
the State (Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 331. 1): cp. Metaph. A. 7. 
1072 b 11, ro yap dvaykaioy tooavtaxés, TO pev Bia Ore 
mapa thy dpynv, TO € oF ovK avev TO cb, Td SE pH evdeXopeE- 
vov GAAws GAN’ aaAGs: de Part. An. 1. 1. 642 a I, eioly dpa 
bv airiar abra, td 0 ob Evexa Kat TO e€ avayxns*’ ToAAG 
yap ylverar Sri dvdyxn’ tows 8 dv tis amopyoee Tolav dé- 
youow dvdyxnv of d€yovtes e€ dvdyxns’ TO per yap dvo 
TpoTwv ovdétepov oldy Te UrapxEW, TGV Siwpiopevay ev Tots 
Kata girocopiav' éott 8° ev ye Tois €xovou yéveow 7H TpiTN’ 
Aéyovey yap tiv tpodyv avayKaidy tL Kar’ oddérEepov TOvTwY 
TOV TpdTwV, GAN Sti ovx oldy Te Gvev TadrTys Elvat’ TodTO 
& éotl donep && tro0écews. The State falls so far under 
the sway of Necessity, as it begins in Matter’ and needs 
instruments (dpyava)*: its matter and its provision of instru- 
ments are necessary pre-requisites, if it is to attain the 
Good: they are conditionally necessary (é& tnobécews 
dvaykaia). But these indispensable conditions may assume 
two very different characters. They may, if favourably 
present, be positive contributors to the End, almost rising 
to the level of its efficient cause (de Gen. An. 2. 6. 742a 
19 sqq.). Necessity, if only we have to do with favourable 
Matter, may be the fore-runner, the first or nascent form 
of the Best: it may be Nature in disguise. On the other 
hand, there may lurk in it an element of unfitness for the 
Best, which will mar the whole evolution: the indispensable 
condition, which may be the friend of the Best, may also 
be its worst foe. The State must have a territory; yet 


1 Phys. 2. 9. 200a 30 sqq.: cp. 2 Zeller, ibid.: cp. de Gen, An. 
200a 14, ev yap 7H UAQ TO dvay- 2.6. 742a 22 sqq. 
KQaLOY, 
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the characteristics of this territory may be unfavourable to 
its political wellbeing (Pol. 7 (5). 3. 1303 b 7 sqq.). It must 
start with a population, and here again the same thing 
may occur (Pol. 4 (7). 7. 1327 b 23 sqq.). It must have a 
due supply of external goods; yet the pursuit of them 
may draw men away from higher things. Thus the indis- 
pensable condition may prove a fetter and even a stumbling- 
block, for men may mistake the necessary for the best, the 
means for the end. In any case, as the statesman, unlike 
the carpenter or builder, is seldom free to select the mate- 
rial for his State, this element is likely, whether for weal 
or for woe, to play a considerable part in shaping its 
destiny. It might be better away, were this possible: but 
there is a power capable of giving it a new direction and 
making it a positive aid to the Best. Many things come 
into existence for one end, marked out by Necessity ; 
and then Nature adroitly gives them a new turn, directing 
them to the Best. The State itself came into existence, 
in the hands of Necessity, ‘for the sake of mere life’; but 
Nature carries it on to the higher end of ‘good life.’ Slavery, 
which originates in necessity (Pol. 1. 3. 1253 b 25), becomes 
eventually a source of virtue: the household in general 
undergoes a similar re-adaptation. But indeed things 
that are necessary may often be also expedient: thus the 
relation of ruling and being ruled is not only a necessary 
condition of unity, but also expedient (Pol. 1. 5. 1254a 21); 
and if Necessity forges the link which binds together man 
and wife, father and child, master and slave (Pol. 1. 2. 
1252a 26 sqq.), and so calls into existence the Household 
and State, Necessity and Expediency here coincide. 


Closely allied with the ‘conditionally necessary’ is one 
side of the conception which Aristotle terms Nature. “Eva 
pev ovv Tpdrov ottws 7 plats A€yeTal, ) TPOTN ExdoT@ UTOKEL- 
pevn tAn TOv exdvTwv ev avTols apxiv KiWHoTEws Kal peTaBodrs, 
GAAov 6€ TpdTov 7 opp?) Kal TO eld0s TO KaTa Tov Adyov (Phys. 
2. I. 193a 28). It is in the former of these two senses that 
Nature borders closely on Necessity. Nature is also spoken 
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of as the end (7 6€ ducts réAos Kal ob Evexa, Phys. 2. 2. 194a 
28); and even as the path which leads from the one point 
to the other (ru dé 7) paws 7) Aeyouern ws yEeveots ddds eat 
eis pow, Phys. 2. 1.193b12)'. Nature is thus ‘a principle 
of motion and rest implanted and essentially inherent in 
things, whether that motion be locomotion, increase, decay, 
or alteration’ (Phys. 2. 1. 192b 13). For though Aristotle 
in countless passages speaks of Nature as a person, seeking 
to realize aims and giving evidence of wisdom and virtue, 
we soon learn to seek its agency rather in things them- 
selves. Its working seems hardly distinguishable from 
that of God?, except that it is more ubiquitous, more im- 
manent in things, more Protean and multiform; evidencing 
itself, as we see in the Politics, not only in ‘that which is 
best, but also in ‘that which is necessary, ‘that which is 
coeval with birth’ (rd evdds ex yeverijs), ‘that which obtains 
for the most part’ (76 os éml rd wodvd). If we know the 
State to be the work of Nature from the fact that it brings 
what is best, we learn this also by tracing it back to its 
beginnings in Necessity, by investigating its origin in the 
Household and Village. The real being, however, of 
Nature is rather to be found in the end than in the process, 
and rather in the process than its starting-point. 

With Aristotle’s conception of Nature as bringing the 
Best we may contrast the less cheerful Epicurean view, 
which Lucretius adopts (5. 195 sqq.):— 


Quod superest arvi, tamen id natura sua vi 
Sentibus obducat, ni vis humana resistat 

Vitai causa valido consueta bidenti 

Ingemere et terram pressis proscindere aratris : 


and Virgil in his train (Georg. 1. 197 sqq.):— 


Vidi lecta diu et multo spectata labore 
Degenerare tamen, ni vis humana quotannis 
Maxima quaeque manu legeret: sic omnia fatis 
In peius ruere, ac retro sublapsa referri. 


Aristotle, on the contrary, finds in things a tendency to 


? Sir A. Grant, Ethics, 1.278-9. and cp. de Gen. An. 731 b 24 
2 See Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2.2. 387-9,  sqq. 
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evolve themselves right. Men sometimes can hardly choose 
but do or say the right thing (de Part. An. 1. 1. 642 a 19, 
27: Metaph. A. 3. 984a 18: Teichmiiller, Kunst, p. 383): 
and if the State needs human contrivance to bring it into 
existence (cp. 6 pros ovorioas, Pol. 1. 2. 1253 a 30), its 
contriver perhaps only ‘followed the guidance of things 
themselves, for we hear of a ‘growth in things’ (ra zpdy- 
pata dvdueva) in connexion with the rise of the State 
(Pol. 1. 2. 1252a 24). Nature often gives us clear intima- 
tions of the true course: she seeks, for instance, to mark 
off the natural slave by a special physical aspect and 
bearing (I. 5. 1254b 27sqq.); she creates in men a differ- 
ence of age, and so suggests the true basis for distinctions 
of political privilege within the citizen body (4 (7). 14. 
1332 b 35). Yet she is often baffled (1. 5. 1254 b 32 sqq.), 
and needs the aid of Art to bring things right. Thus it is 
that Art partly completes what Nature is unable to carry 
to completion, partly imitates Nature (Phys. 2. 8. 199 a 15). 

Aristotle, as we shall see, is at even more pains to show 
that the State is a product of Nature than Plato! had 
been before him. His direct object in so doing is to 
strengthen and consecrate its authority and to exhibit 
its true relation to the individual. An incidental con- — 
sequence of his arguments, however, is that whatever holds 
good of ‘compounds formed by Nature’ (ra gvoer cvvertdra) 
holds good of the State. Thus, as Nature does everything 
‘either from considerations of that which is necessary or 
from considerations of that which is better?, the structure 
of the State must satisfy one or other of these tests. So 
again, in all things that exist by nature, and not by acci- 
dent, whose essence is disorder (draéia)*, we look to find 
order (ras) and proportion (cp. Phys. 8. 1. 252 a 11, adAda 
pay ovdév ye ataxtov tov dicer kat cata piow' 7} yap pvous 
airia mao. Tagews" TO 8° Areipov Tpos TO AmeEtpov ovdéva Adyov 
éxet, Tags 6€ maca Adyos: Phys. 8. 6. 259 a 10, ev yap 

1 Laws, 889 sq. cp. Plato, Tim. 75 D. 

jsWetGen. Ani. 47170 15, 7 8 De Part. An. I. 1. 641 b 23. 
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tots d@ioer bet TO TeTEpacpEevov Kal Td BéATLOV, av evdexnTat, 
vmapxeww paddrov). Consequently, Aristotle insists on order 
and proportion in the State: he cannot accept the hap- 
hazard organization of actual communities (Pol. 4 (7). 
2.1324b 5), the social anarchy of democracies (8 (6). 4. 
1319b 27sqq.), or even the indefinite and varying mag- 
nitude of Greek cities (4 (7). 4. 1326 a 8sqq.: cp. de An. 2. 
4. 416a 16, tév b€ doe cvVicTapevwy TavTwV eoTl Tépas Kal 
Adyos meyeOovs Te Kal avéjoews). So again, ‘Nature always 
gives things to those who can use them, either exclusively 
or more largely than to others’ (de Part. An. 4. 8. 684a 28). 
The State, therefore, must follow the same rule in dis- 
tributing the advantages at its disposal—wealth, office, 
political power, and the like. So again, in all products 
of Nature we find elements of two kinds—éyv ov« dvev and 
vepn: the former necessary conditions of the thing but not 
parts of it, the latter its parts. This holds also of the 
State (Pol. 4 (7). 8. 1328a 21sqq.), and thus we find 
Aristotle breaking the population of his State into two 
sections, the one merely a necessary condition of the State 
and not a part of it, the other concentrating in itself the 
substance and true life of the State. 


We have already seen that Matter, while indispensable as Sponta- 
a condition of the things into which it enters, is also so eRe. 
variable that it may prove either the first step in the 
process of Nature which ends in Actuality, or a distorting 
and enfeebling influence. It is in this variability of Matter 
that Spontaneity (rd atrdwarov) and Fortune (rvxn) take 
their rise (Metaph. E. 2. 1027 a 13, more 7 BAN EoTat airia 7 
EvdEXOMELN) Tapa TO ws ETL TO TOAD GAAwS TOD TLUBEBNKOTOS). 
‘The accidental, says Zeller+, ‘arises when a free or 
unfree activity directed to an end is brought by the 
influence of external circumstances to produce a result 
other than that end.’ Spontaneity is predicated in the 
case of such a disturbance generally, whether the activity 
disturbed and impeded is that of a being exercising Moral 

¥ Gry Bb 2625335;s 
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Choice or not ; Fortune, only when the agent whose activity: 
is thus modified is a being exercising Moral Choice. A third 
form of the Accidental is the ovurrwpya—e.g. the occurrence 
of an eclipse while one is taking a walk; and here the 
Accidental appears in its purest form’. It here takes the 
shape of a mere co-existence in Space or Time of two 
events standing in no causal relation to each other. As 
Torstrik points out*, Accident is not always a marring 
influence: the movement to an end may be satisfactorily 
accomplished, and yet incidentally set going the aimless 
activity of Chance. Chance plays round the ordered 
process of Nature, careless whether it mars or aids it? 
or does neither. Its essential characteristic is to be with- 
out design and irregular; it is the negation of Intelli- 
gence and Nature—a power which acts without reason and 
without that approach to regularity (7d os émi rd odd) 
which Nature exhibits. Aristotle evidently holds that if 
everything happened by accident, nothing would be cal- 
culable beforehand. This is not really the case. Chance 
itself is in some degree reducible to uniformities. 

The popular Greek view set down the Accidental to the 
Gods: thus Herodotus speaks frequently of 6e(n rdxn,. 
Thucydides of 7) réxn ék rod Oefov*; Timoleon, according 
to Plutarch®, ‘having built a temple to Automatia close 
to his house, sacrificed to her and consecrated the house 
itself to the ‘Iepds Aaiywr.’ Euripides, however, distin- 
guished between Fortune and the hand of the Deity °, and 
we find Philemon’ placing in the mouth of one of his 
characters the utterance— 


peZeller, Gis bnw2. 2. 33n 8) 

2 Hermes, 9. 425. 

3 It sometimes aids Art at all 
events: cp. téxyn tvxnv éotepe 
kal tUxn Texvnv (Eth. Nic. 6. 4. 
1140 a IQ). 

PLCS iS. S04 112; 

® Timol. c. 36. The fate of the 
Athenian Timotheus, who had 
said that his success was due to 
himself more than to Fortune 
(Scholiast on Aristophanes, Plu- 


tus, 180), was perhaps present to 
Timoleon’s mind. 

®° L. Schmidt, Ethik der alten 
Griechen, 1. 56, who refers to 
Cycl. 606 (582 Bothe), Hecub. 491 
(465 Bothe)—to which references 
may be added Herc. furens, 1205 
sqq.. where gods no less than 
men are viewed as the sport of 
fortune. 

* Inc, Fab. Fragm. 48 Didot. 


MAN. 
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OvK €orw nuiv ovdepia Toxn Oeds, 

> pod > A > , 4 ‘ 
ovk €otw, adda Tadroparov, 6 yiverat 
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Menander makes a near approach to Aristotle in the lines— 
‘Qs adikov, 6rav 7 pev vars 

aro0® tt geuvdv, tovTo & 7m Tuxn kakoil, 
and 

Ovdev Kata Adyov yiveP Sv trovet Tdxn. 
To Aristotle, at any rate when he speaks scientifically, 
Accident is an influence arising at the opposite pole of 
things to the Deity, and inasmuch as it is not directed 
to an end, bordering closely on the non-existent *. 

The domain of Politics is exposed to the action of 
Accident in all its forms. It was a cdprtwpa that brought 
the extreme democracy of Athens into being (Pol. 2. 12. 
1274 a 12). It rests with Fortune whether the State 
possesses the adequate supply of accessories (cvpperpos 
xopnyia) with which it should start, or not (Pol. 4 (7). 13. 


mae2i4 207: Cp. Cc. 4. 1325 b 37 sq.). 


To these powers Aristotle apparently adds as a fourth Man. 
that of human agency, for though we might conceive it 
as already included under the heads of Nature, Necessity, 
and Accident, inasmuch as human beings form, as we 
shall see, the Matter of the State, he clearly marks off 
the agency of ddvoia from that of ¢vous (e.g. Phys. 2. 5. 
196 b 21). 

He does not trace the gradual ripening of political 
wisdom in man, as he traces in the Poetics the dawn of 
Poetry. We do not learn whether Chance played the same 
part in the growth of the State as it did in the develop- 
ment of the Poetic Art (Poet. 4. 1448 b 22: 14. 14544 Io). 
Was the State the outcome of Trial and Failure (zefpa, Poet. 
24. 1459b 32)? We are not told, but we may probably 


1 ’OdvvOia, Fragm. 1 Didot. kal wav 70 dv avOparov, may also be 
2 Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 336. referred to, though it loses weight 
3 The enumeration in Eth. Nic. owing to the employment of the 
3. 5. 1112 a 31, altia Soxovow etvae word Soxovow. 
vats kat avaykn kal TUxN, ert Oe vovs 


The State 
only im- 
perfectly 
amenable 
to human 
control. 


The neces- 
sity of the 
State, its 
value to 
man and its 
authority 
over the 
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assume that in this, as in other fields, Experience long 
preceded Science. 

But even when human agency approaches the subject- 
matter of Politics with all the resources both of Experience 
and Science, it finds the State only imperfectly amenable 
to its control. The reason of this will be readily inferred 
from our review of the agencies at work in this sphere. 
Science has to steer her way among the potent influences 
of Necessity, Nature, and Accident, not to speak of human 
aberrations. Nature, indeed, is her ally and guide, but with 
the rest she has to do the best she can. 

The State is to Aristotle neither an ‘organism’ which 
it is beyond man’s power to influence, nor a creation of 
man which man can mould as he likes. It is in part, though 
only in part, beyond his control. The Matter out of 
which the State issues—the population with which it starts 
—may be urntowardly; the territory may be other than 
it should be; and even if, as in the best State, both 
population and territory are all that can be wished, Acci- 
dent may still mar its development. The lawgiver often 
has to deal with adverse conditions which he cannot alter, 
and it is the business of Political Science to point out 
not only what is to be done when wind and tide are 
favourable, but also how the best may be made of adverse 
circumstances !. 


In entering on his subject, Aristotle’s first care is to 
reassert the authority of the State, nominally in opposi- 
tion to those who had drawn only a quantitative distinc- 
tion between it and the household, but really in correction 
of more serious errors—the error of those who had asserted 


petcp, 6 (4). 1. 1289\a.5 sqq. It 
is hardly necessary to remark that 
in asserting the existence of a 
Science of Society Aristotle is 
far from claiming that it enables 
us to ‘ascertain the fundamental 
laws of social evolution’ or to 
‘forecast the future of society.’ 


History hardly groups itself to 
him as an evolution. Accident 
plays a large part in it. All he 
asserts is that it is possible to 
determine more or less scientifi- 
cally how the State should be 
organized and administered under 
varying social conditions, 
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it to exist, not ¢v’ce., but vdyw, and the error of those individual 
who, like the Cynics, regarded it as a non-essential. ace 

The distinction between ra ¢pvoer and ra vou arose in tle. Human 
connexion with the question as to the reality of things— ee i 
a question which presented itself early in the history of ones 
Greek philosophy. Gorgias appears to have denied exist- the State is 
ence 77 foto. Others distinguished between things which eine 
exist voce. and things which exist véuw. Some inquirers and the 
found that which exists by nature mainly in sensible pane 
things—in the elements, earth, air, fire, and water, and whole of 

: . , which they 
their compounds (Plato, Laws, 889 A sqq.); others denied are parts. 
existence by nature to the heaven, but allowed it to the 
world of animal life’. More commonly, the natural was 
identified with the necessary, as in the already quoted 
fragment of Euripides: or with that which is fixed and 
invariable (cp. Eth. Nic. 1. 1. 1094b 14, ra 6€ Kad Kal Ta 
dikata . . . ToTavTHY EXEL Staopay Kal TAdYNY, GoTeE SoKEiv Vopw 
povoy eivar, pvoer O€ wy): or the immemorial, not ‘made 
with hands’; as in Diog. Laert. 9. 45, word 6& vopuipa 
eivat (sc. packer 6 Anydxpitos), pioer & Growa Kal Kevov, and 
in the famous lines of the Antigone of Sophocles, which 
Eistotie-quotes (Rhet. 1.19) 1379b 9)sqq-: cp. 15:.1375 a 
32 sqq.), and understands as asserting existence by nature :— 

Ov ydp te viv ye KayOes, add’ dei Tore 
¢y Todro, Kovdels oidev €& Grov dan: 

or the true, as distinguished from that which seems true 
to the many (Aristot. Soph. Elench. 12. 173a 15): or that 
which is universally or generally recognized: thus the 
sophist Hippias refused to recognize any laws as divinely 
authorized, except those which are everywhere accepted 
(Xen. Mem. 4. 4. 19; cp. the passages from Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric just quoted). 

Plato would probably find the natural, above all, in that 


which participates in the Idea of Good; and Aristotle, 


1 Cp. Aristot. de Part. An.1.1.  avroudrov rowdrov avortivat, ev @ 
641 b 20 sqq., of d€ rav pev (wv amd tixns Kal drakias ovd’ drLovy 
éxaotov pice: daciv civat kal yeve- chaivera.. 
oat, rov & ovpavov aro tvxns Kal TOD 
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following in the same path, finds the natural in that which 
is either a necessary condition of, or a direct contri- 
butor to, that which is best for the species—the specific, 
not the universal, end. The tests of primitiveness (7d edOds 
éx yeverns, Pol. 1. 5. 1254a 23: 7d dpxaior, Pol. 4 (7). 10. 
1329 a 40 sqq.) and of generality of occurrence (rd as én 
TO wodv) are also accepted by him. To ascertain what is 
natural, we are taught to ask what obtains in normal 
instances, what holds good of healthy and well-constituted 
subjects (Pol. I. 5. 1254a 36 sqq.). It is not from bar- 
barians, but from Greeks that we learn the natural type of 
the State and household (Pol. 1. 2. 1252a 34 sqq., pvoes 
pev ody . . » ev d€ Tots BapBdpos: cp. 6. 1255a 33 sq.). 

It is by showing that the State satisfies these tests that 
Aristotle is enabled to reassert its naturalness and its 
authority over the individual. Both had been impugned. 
The assertion that Right is not pice: but vou led almost 
inevitably to a similar assertion with respect to the State, 
which represents a distribution of rights; and the effect of 
this view was to weaken the authority of the State over 
the individual. Some, indeed, like Callicles in the Gorgias 
of Plato, by implication allowed the State to be natural 
if it were in the hands of a man of transcendent ability 
and force of character, but this condition of things was the 
exception, not the rule. 

Those who claimed that the State is not dive: but vope 
did not necessarily imply that it owes its existence to a 
compact, though the two ideas do not lie far apart: they 
might mean only that its claims rest on general acceptance 
—that it is the traditional, received thing—that its authority 
is artificial, not based on Nature, but ‘of man’s devising,’ 
and that it need not have existed, if men had not chosen 
that it should. The phrase brought its origin, however, 
perilously near that of money (véyicpa) or of law (vdpos), 
both of them things commonly conceived to rest on compact 
and to depend on it for acceptance and authority’; and we 


1 Cp. Eth. Nic. 5. 8.1133a 28 ist Hippias (Xen. Mem. 4. 4. 13) 
sqq.: Pol.1.9.1257a 35. Thesoph- treated lawas a kind of compact, 
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are not surprised to find Glaucon, who undertakes in the 
Republic to state the views of Thrasymachus, tracing the 
origin of law and justice to compact. His language implies 
that not only law but anything like legally regulated society 
originates in compact. There are, indeed, passages even in 
the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle in which social relations 
seem to be rested on contract: thus we read in Eth. Nic. 8. 
14.1161 b 13, ai 6& woAutiKal Kal hvdetixal Kal cvuptAocixat Kat 
Soar Tovadrat (pirtar) KowwwriKxats (prtars) eofkact paddov* olov 
yap kad’ dpodoylav tiva patvovra eiva: (cp. Eth. Nic. 9. 1.1163 b 
32sqq.: Pol. 2. 2. 1261a 30sqq., passages on which some 
light is thrown by Rhet. 1. 15.1376 b 11 sqq.). In the Poli- 
tics, however, Aristotle not only contrasts law with compact 
(Pol. 3. 9. 1280 b 10), but seems everywhere to imply that 
the State neither came into being by way of compact nor 
is dependent on compact for its authority. It began in 
the blind impulses which first formed the household and 
broadened there into wider aims which nothing but the State 
could satisfy. It glided imperceptibly into existence, as 
men became successively aware of the various needs bound 
up with their nature. Men could not choose but form it, or 
some imperfect substitute for it. It is as much a necessity 
of human existence as food or fire. Its authority rests on 
the same basis as the authority of the father, not on consent, 
but on the constitution of human nature. Epicurus, on the 
contrary, ‘insisted on an original compact between the 
individual members of society as the origin of its establish- 
ment!,’ and in so doing reasserted the doctrine ascribed by 
Glaucon to Thrasymachus in a slightly more unequivocal 
form’. 


in agreement with popular opinion 
(Aristot. Rhet. 1. 15. 1376b 9), 
and asked, vépous, & S@kpares, Tas 
av Tis Nynoato oTovdaiov mpaypa 
eivat i) TO TreiOecOa avtois, ovs ye 
mo\Aakts avrol ot Oéuevor amodok- 
pdcavtes petaridevta } 

1 Prof. Wallace, Epicureanism, 
p- 158. 

* The doctrine of the origin of 
society in contract, when Epi- 


curus at last distinctly put it 
forth, was put forth, not with the 
comparatively restricted aim of 
limiting monarchical authority, 
with which it has often been up- 
held in modern times, but with 
the far more revolutionary aim of 
throwing the State further into the 
background of human life by 
representing it asa thing of man’s 
devising, net an imperious dic- 
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As the teaching of some of the Sophists had tended to 
impair the authority of the State, or to limit its functions to 
the protection of the individual from wrong, so the teaching 
of the Cynics led up to a denial that the wise man needs a 
State of his own other than the whole world. The doctrines 
of the Cynics, no less than those of these Sophists, are con- 
troverted in the opening chapters of the Politics. Even Plato, 
in one of his dialogues at all events, had failed, in Aristotle’s 
opinion, to do full jus ice to the State and its claims. He 
had treated the City-State as a mere enlarged household, 
and had spoken as if the master of slaves, the head of a 
household, and the King or citizen-ruler of a State only 
differed in the number of those they ruled. It is primarily 
in correction of this doctrine, which is not indeed much in 
harmony with Plato’s ordinary view of the comparative 
claims of State and household, and is perhaps rather Socratic 
than Platonic, that Aristotle traces, first the beginnings of 
the household, and then the rise of the household into the 
City-State. The inquiry, however, offers a convenient op- 
portunity of refuting other and more serious errors—those 
of the Sophists and Cynics. 

The genetic method which Aristotle follows in this 
inquiry may surprise those who remember that he lays 
down the principle elsewhere’, that the genesis of a thing is 
to be explained by its nature or essence (ovcia), not the 
nature of it by its genesis. It is, he says, because the thing 
is what it is, that it came into being as it did. If we want, 
therefore, to know what the State is, we must ask, it would 
seem, not the mode of its genesis, but rather its end. Yet 
he invites us, at the very outset of the Politics, to study the 
growth of the State ab ovo (ra mpdypata pvdueva). His 
object, however, in this is not so much to ascertain what 
the State is as to prove that it exists by nature, and to show 


tate of his nature. Epicurus, in They struck down the traditional 
fact, trod in the footsteps of the guide of human life without having 
Sophists referred to in the text. anything to substitute for it. 

But then he had a philosophical * De Part. An. I. 1.640a 13sqq. 
discipline to set in the place of (especially a 33-b 4): 6424 31. 
the State, which they had not. 
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that it stands to the household as a whole stands to its part 
or as a full-grown plant stands to the seed from which it 
sprang. 

In correction of the errors of Plato and others to which 
reference has been made, Aristotle first traces back the 
household to necessity and nature, and then shows that the 
State is a derivative of the household. It differs in species 
from the household, but yet it is akin to it and issues from 
it. He takes the two relations which make up the earliest 
form of the household, before, with the birth of children, a 
third is added, that of father and child, and he shows how 


they issue, not from deliberate choice, but from impulse . 


and necessity—the relation of husband and wife from an 


impulse common to man with animals and plants, that of - 
master and slave from the instinct of self-preservation. The «. 


household thus arises; and probably some of those who 


€ 


were most earnest in impugning the naturalness of the © 


State accepted the household as natural. The sophist 
Hippias, at all events, regarded the law which enjoins 
reverence to parents as a law universally accepted and 
imposed by the gods (Xen. Mem. 4. 4. 20). But the State 
rises out of the household through the intermediate institu- 
tion of the Village, which is properly a Clan-Village, and 
thus betrays its relation to the household. Already the 
Village supplies a wider range of wants than the house- 
hold—ministers to some wants which are not mere daily 
wants; and the State does no more than proceed a little 
farther in the same path. The State itself originally exists 
for the sake of ministering to life, and only by degrees goes 
on to minister to noble living. Thus there is no traceable 
break in the rise of the State out of the household; the 
early State, like the household, is under kingly rule ; and 
if the one is self-complete, while the other is not, if the one 
is the culmination, or full-grown form, of the other, there 
is but one movement, one aim—that of supplying human 
needs—underlying the whole process. The household can- 
not be natural and the State other than natural : what holds 
of the former must hold of the latter: if the household is 
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natural, @ fortiori? the State is so, for it is the completion 
of the household. We need not; however, trace the State 
back to the household, in order to prove that it is natural. 
It is by nature, because its end is the end of all natural 
things—that which is best (1252 b 34sq.). 

These facts already justify the assertion that man is a 
naturally political being, for we find that man is, as it were, 
started by nature on an inclined plane which carries him in 
the direction of the Best, and that thus a movement is 
initiated which cannot pause till it closes in the State: but 
he is a naturally political being for another reason also; he 
possesses the gift of language, which reflects a consciousness 
of the just and the unjust, the good and the bad, and it is 
this consciousness that serves as a basis for household and 
State; whereas even the most naturally social of the lower 
animals only possess voice, and voice expresses no more 
than a sense of pleasure and pain. In drawing this marked 
distinction between the sociality of man and that of gre- 
garious animals, Aristotle probably aims at correcting the 
mistake, as he conceives it to be, of Plato, who had pro- 
tested in the Politicus (262 A sqq.) against an abrupt distinc- 
tion of ayeAavorpoduxy in relation to man from dyeAatotpodiky 
in relation to other animals, explaining that one might just 
as well divide mankind into Hellenes and barbarians, or 
into Lydians and non-Lydians'. If, then, at the outset we 
found Society traced to impulses shared by the lower 
animals, we now learn to regard the household and State as 
exclusively human institutions”. We see also that the State 


* He may possibly also have in 
his mind a passage of the Laws 
(680 E)—ois érépevor kabarep dpu- 
Ges ayeAny play Tomoovat, TaTpovo- 
povpevor kal Baoidelay tacay OcKat- 
otatnyv BaciAevopevot, Which occurs 
in Plato’s sketch of the origin of 
society. Plato strangely enough 
seems more inclined than Aristotle 
to reason from the lower animals 
to man (cp. Pol. 2. 5. 1264b 4: 
and Laws, 713 D). 

? It is indeed implied, Pol. 3. 9. 
1280a 32, that the méAcs might ex- 


ist among the lower animals, if its 
end were 70 (jv povoy. Animals 
are said (Eth. Nic. 6. 13. 1144b 4 
sqq.: cp. Eth. Nic.7.1.1145a 25) to 
possess duarkn apery (seealso Hist. 
An. 8. 1.589 a I sqq.). Some echo 
of Pol. 1. 2. 1253 a 9 sqq. is pos- 
sibly traceable in Plutarch de 
Amore Prolis, c.3,a passage which 
may be based on, or contain ex- 
tracts from, some composition of 
the great physician Erasistratus, 
who was a pupil of Theophrastus. 
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is not merely forced on man by his needs, but foreshadowed 
by his nature, and requisite to give full play to his faculties ; 
that man bears marks of being intended for life in the State. 
The azodus, if a man and not above or below humanity, is 
not only a man whose needs are incompletely satisfied, but 
also one whose faculties are without an adequate field for 
their exercise. 

We might imagine that Aristotle would stop at this point, 
having now come to the end of the argument by which he 
seeks to establish that the State is by nature and that man 
is intended by nature for life in the State; but he goes on 
to assert that the State is prior in nature to the household 
and the individual. He argues that the individual, being 
incomplete without the State, is related to it asa part toa 
whole, and that the whole is prior in nature to its part. He 
makes no subsequent use of this principle'; so that we can 
only conjecture why he lays stress upon it. He does so 
probably, partly because if the State and individual were 
both pronounced to be by nature and therefore to stand so 
far on an equality, the authority of the State over the 
individual would still be imperfectly restored, and its relative 
dignity imperfectly vindicated; partly in order to place in 
the strongest light the disparity of the household and the 
State, and therefore the contrast of the householder and 
the statesman. He goes on further to enforce the claims 
of the State by showing from what a depth of degradation 
the State saves man, and how great are the benefits it has 
conferred upon him. Without the State and the virtue it 
developes in man, man would be the worst of animals: 
with it he rises far above their level. - 

In Aristotle’s view, the State is as essential to man’s 
existence as the act of birth. For existence means com- 
plete existence, and without the State a man is a mere 
bundle of capacities for good or evil without the faculty 
(ppdvnots kat apery), for whose hand they were intended: 


1 It is not on the priority of the bling that of a whole to its part 
State to the individual, but on the — that he dwellsin 5 (8). 1. 1337.4 27. 
fact of its relation to him resem- 
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he is, as it were, a helm without a helmsman—‘ nave senza 
nocchiero in gran tempesta.’ Existence also means real 
living existence, not such an existence as that of the part 
after the whole is destroyed—as that of the hand or eye 
after life has left the body. The State is a condition of 
complete and real human existence—of existence in the full 
sense of the word: its place in the process of man’s life is 
thus as assured as that of the act of birth, or of the taking 
of food. It matters not that whole races of men are 
doomed to remain half-grown and never to realize the 
City-State: we judge of what is natural for man by that 
which holds good of well-constituted natures. Man is a 
being marked out by nature for the gradual attainment of ~ 
a definite limit of growth, and the State is the means of - 
enabling him to do so. Man’s duty to the State is no 
more a matter of compact than his duty to be virtuous. 
Compact is not needed as a basis for the authority of a 
State which fulfils the end of the State, nor can it lend 
authority to a State which does not do so. 

The State does not come into being, in Aristotle’s view, 
in derogation from, or limitation of, man’s natural rights: 
on the contrary, it calls them into existence. It enunciates 
what is just (Pol. 1. 2.1253a 37, 7) 5€ duxatoovyn moduTLKOL" 
1 yap dixkn ToALTUKHS KoWWwvias Takis eotiv' 7 be dikn Tod dixalov 
kptows): it is in the State, and with reference to its end, that 
men’s rights are to be determined (Pol. 3. 12. 1282 b 14sqq.). 
If persons outside a given State are recognized by those 
belonging to it as possessing rights—for example, rights to 
freedom or to be ruled not despotically but as freemen 
should be ruled, Aristotle would probably nevertheless say 
that rights in their origin are traceable to the internal 
relations of the State. Contrast Chrysippus, [lep! Oedv (ap. 
Plutarch. de Stoicorum Repugn. c. 9)—od ydp éorw ebpety Ths 
dixaroovvyns GAAnv Gpxiy od8 AAAnv yéveow t Thy ex Tod Avs 
Kal TIV ek THS KOWHs Pvoews. Finding the natural in the best 
form of the State, Aristotle has no call to imagine a state 
of nature antecedent to society, and involving risks which 
compel the formation of the State as a pis aller. The State 
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exists, according to him, because of the better elements in 
human nature, rather than because human nature is a 
compound of good and bad. The love of society and the 
perception of right and wrong implanted by nature in man, 
the impulse of self-perpetuation, the need of protection and 
sustenance, the higher needs that gradually assert them- 
selves: these are the things to which the State owes its 
existence. Man is a being the satisfaction of whose material 
needs suggests and leads on to the satisfaction of higher 
needs. The rise of the State merely reflects man’s destin- 
ation to moral development. Kant, on the contrary, in his 
‘Idee zu einer allgemeiner Geschichte in weltbiirgerlicher 
Absicht,’ traces the State to antagonisms resulting from 
the fact that men have both tendencies to social union 
and tendencies disruptive of it, both general sympathies 
and private interests?. 


The argument of Aristotle must probably have failed to Remarks 
convince the partisans of the opposite doctrine. Some of os a 
his opponents would reject his account of the functions of gument. 
the State, and would confine them to the protection of— 
men’s rights: others might say that the picture he draws of 
the State is a picture of an ideal State very different from 
the State as it is, and that his defence of the State is con- 
sequently a defence of a State which is nowhere to be 
found: others would perhaps dispute the genesis of the 
State from the household, and make it out to be rather a 
thing of man’s devising, and to be designed less for man’s 
improvement, than his convenience. 

For ourselves, the close historical connexion between the 
family relation and the State has been placed beyond 
doubt, though the intrinsic difference between the two 
institutions is more evident to us than to the Greeks, whose 
State was in many respects more like a household than our 
own. Aristotle indeed himself rightly rests the claims of 
the State rather on its adaptation to human nature and its 
incalculable services than on its succession to the household. 

_? Kant, Werke, 7. 321 sq. See Flint, Philosophy of History, 1. 391. 
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Its authority, however, may be vindicated without seeking 
to prove that it is everything to man; or even that it is a 
product of nature. The word ‘nature’ means less to us 
than it did to the Greeks. On the other hand, so far as 
Aristotle’s argument goes to show that the authority of the 
State is not based on consent, it possesses permanent im- 
portance. . 

Cicero (de Rep. 1. 24. 38) is sarcastic at the expense of 
some inquirers who had begun their political speculations 
in a similar fashion to Aristotle, though one or two of his 
expressions (e.g. ‘quot modis quidque dicatur’) make it 
doubtful whether he is thinking of Aristotle:—‘Nec vero, 
inquit Africanus, ita disseram de re tam illustri tamque nota, 
ut ad illa elementa revolvar, quibus uti docti homines his in 
rebus solent, ut a prima congressione maris et feminae, 
deinde a progenie et cognatione ordiar, verbisque quid sit 
et quot modis quidque dicatur definiam saepius: apud pru- 
dentes enim homines et in maxima re publica summa cum 
gloria belli domique versatos quum loquar, non commit- 
tam ut sit illustrior illa ipsa res, de qua disputem, quam 
oratio mea.’ He so states the primary cause of the forma- 
tion of the State, as to give a greater prominence to man’s 
natural sociality than to his needs: ‘Coetus autem prima 
causa coeundi est non tam imbecillitas quam naturalis quae- 
dam hominum quasi congregatio: non est enim singulare 
nec solivagum genus hoc’ (Cic. de Rep. 1. 25. 39). Else- 
where, however, neglecting Aristotle’s distinction between 
the cause of the original formation of the State and the 
cause of its existence!, he makes 16 ed (jv the cause of its 
formation: ‘Considerate nunc cetera quam sint provisa 
sapienter ad illam civium beate et honeste vivendi societa- 
tem: ea est enim prima causa coeundi et id hominibus 
effici ex re publica debet partim institutis, alia legibus’ 
(de Rep. 4. 3. 3). 

Bacon’s account of the origin of society” is noticeable, 


* Something not altogether un- friend has pointed out to me, in 
like Cicero’s statement appears, Eth. Nic. 8. 11. 1160 a II sqq. 
however, to be implied in Pol. 3. 2 ¢Argument of Sir F. Bacon, 
6. 1278b 21sqq., and also, as a His Majesty’s Solicitor-General, 
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both because it is obviously influenced by Aristotle's 
views, and because it does not trace society to a primitive 
compact. ‘The first platform of monarchy,’ he says, ‘is 
that of a father, who governing over his wife by prerogative 
of sex, over his children by prerogative of age and because 
he is author unto them of being, and over his servants by 
prerogative of virtue and providence (for he that is able of 
body and improvident of mind is xatwra servis), is the very 
model of a king.’ On this pattern the earliest society was 
constructed. ‘ The first original submission is paternity or 
patriarchy, which was, when a family growing so great, as 
it could not contain itself within one habitation, some 
branches of the descendants were forced to plant them- 
selves into new families, which second families cofld not by 
a natural instinct and inclination, but bear a reverence and 
yield an obeisance to the eldest line of the ancient family 
from which they were derived.’ Bacon adds, as secondary 
and later sources of monarchy, admiration of virtue or 
gratitude towards merit, gratitude for salvation in war, or 
enforced submission to a conqueror. ‘All these four sub- 
missions are evident to be natural and more ancient than 
law. ‘All other commonwealths, monarchies only ex- 
cepted, do subsist by a law precedent ... but in monarchies, 
especially hereditary . . . the submission is more natural 
and simple, which afterwards by laws subsequent is per- 
fected and made more formal, but it is grounded upon 
nature!’ ‘Nulla apud Baconem,’ Friedlander remarks, 


in the case of the Postnati of same position with respect to his 


Scotland ;) quoted by C. Fried- 
lander, De Francisci Baconis 
Verulamii doctrina politica, p. 15. 

1 Bacon evidently intends to 
suggest that the claims of Mon- 
archy are superior to those of 
other constitutions—an inference 
which Aristotle is far from draw- 
ing from its priority in point of 
time. ‘While the Protestant 
writers on Natural Law persist- 
ently maintain that the State isa 
divine ordinance—while they in- 
cline to place the subject in the 
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King as that which the child holds 
to the father whom he has had no 
part in selecting —while again 
they firmly assert the inde- 
feasible Majesty of the Head of 
the State, the Jesuit writers on 
the subject take a diametrically 
opposite view. They insist in 
the interest of the Church on the 
human origin of the State, on its 
origin in a primitive social com- 
pact, and infer from this that 
where the Prince shows himself 
unworthy of the power committed 
yp) 


Aristotle’s 
account of 
the origin 
of the 
State. 
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‘vestigia ficti illius, quem Hobbesius profert, status natura- 
lis, qui bellum fuisse cogitatur omnium contra omnes; 
nulla vestigia pactorum illorum quibus homines se invicem 
obstrinxissent, occurrunt.’ 


It will be observed that, if Aristotle deals with the 
question of the origin of the State, he deals with it only 
incidentally, and in course of proving that the State exists 
by nature. We must not, therefore, expect from him more 
than a cursory treatment of the question. 

Plato had twice sketched the origin of society—first in 
the Republic and again in the Laws; and his two accounts 
do not altogether coincide. He had traced its origin in 
the Republic! to man’s need of the services of his fellows : 
he here starts with the single individual and shows how 
unable he would be to supply his own needs without the 
aid of at least four or five others, and how the efforts of 
this group of individuals would fail of full efficiency in the 
absence of a scheme for distributing and combining their 
labour. The interchange of the products of their industry 
is thus, according to this passage, the first and most cha- 
racteristic fact of social life. In the Laws?, however, while 
tracing the succession of constitutions from its starting- 
point, he incidentally developes another view of the origin 
of society. He had apparently noticed that the sites of 
ancient cities were often close under the slopes of high 
hills, still more ancient traces of habitation being found 
on the summits of these hills*; and these facts seemed 


to him, the mandate he holds may, 
be withdrawn from him’ (J. E. 
Erdmann, Geschichte der Phil- 
osophie, I. 574). A _ Solicitor- 
General’s argument in the time of 
James I, and especially an argu- 
ment of Bacon as Solicitor-Gen- 
eral, was, however, certain to be 
sufficiently monarchical in tone. 

1 Rep. 369A sqq., ei yeyvouevny 
moAw Oeacaipeba \éyw k.t.. Plato’s 
treatment of the subject in the 
Republic is no doubt, .however, 


more ideal and less historical than 
in the Laws. Perhaps indeed we 
could hardly expect him to trace 
the State back to the household 
in a dialogue in which the house- 
hold was about to be abolished. 

2 B. 3, 676 A-682 B. 

8 Or, very probably, he was 
merely building on Homer’s de- 
scription of the Cyclopes, which 
both Plato and Aristotle take as 
a picture of the earliest human 
society :— 
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to him to point to the further fact of a primitive deluge, 
the survivors of which began society afresh on the hill- 
tops, each household being ruled by the father and exist- 
ing either independently or in combination with a few 
others. Why the survivors of the deluge should be found, 
when the curtain draws up, grouped in such small bodies, 
Plato does not explain. The next phase of society is 
a larger agglomeration of households, accompanied with a 
change of the site of the settlement to the foot of the 
hill-slope. 

It is evident both from the general tenour of Aristotle's 
account of the origin of society, and from the repetition 
in it of incidental expressions used in this passage of the 
Laws", that he has this sketch before him in his own 
treatment of the subject. The deluge, indeed, is dropped 
out, and all the picturesque features of Plato’s story: we 
lose also some instructive hints, such as the afer¢u that 
the earliest men were hunters and herdsmen (Laws, 679 A); 
and the series of societies—household, clan-village, and 
city-State—is marshalled before us, stripped of historical 
detail and reduced to a somewhat bald outline. But Aris- 
totle has seized the idea that society begins with the house- 
hold, not with the group of producers to which the Re- 
public traces it back, and he holds firmly to it. He adds, 
however, an account of the origin of the household—a 
subject which Plato had not touched. As we have seen, 
he traces this, not, like Locke, to the long infancy and 
long minority of the human being, which, but for wedlock, 
would impose an overwhelming burden on the mother, but 


2.1252b 18: and Laws, 680 D-E, 


aN’ ot inrGv dpéwv vaiovor 
Ov ovy ovUK ek TovT@Y (SC. dvvac- 


kapnva, 


ev oméco. yAadupoiot. 
Cp. Laws, 677 B. 

1 e.g. Laws, 681 A, rav oikjcewy 
TouTay per(ovey av&avopevav ek TOV 
eXatrovev Kai tpatay—cp. Pol. 1.2. 
1252 b 15,7 & ek mAerovwy oiktav 
KoLV@via TPOTN XpNTEws EvEKEY 21) 
ednpéepou koun : Laws, 681 B, rrai- 
das kai raidwy raidas—cp. Pol. 1. 


Telat ylyvovTat) TOY KaTa piay oiKnoLW 
kal kara yevos Sueotappevov vr 
amopias ths ev tais POopais, ev ais 
TO mpeoBitatoy apxer Ova TO THY 
apxyv avtois ek tatpos Kal pyTpos 
yeyovevat, ois éxdpevor Kabarep bpyt- 
Ges ayéAnv piay troinoovat, Tatpo- 
vomovpevot Kal Bdoweiav Tracey 
Sixaorarny Bacidevopever 5 
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to certain powerful instincts, which hardly, perhaps, account 
for the permanence of the conjugal relation. 

We see that, in Aristotle’s view, the State so far treads 
in the steps of the Household and Village, that it never 
ceases to be a common life, for this is implied in the term 
kowavia. A sundered and scattered citizen-body, like that 
of Rome, would not be to Aristotle a citizen-body at all. 
Mutual personal acquaintance (4 (7). 4. 1326 b 14 sqq.) was 
essential to the citizens for the discharge of their political 
duties; and besides, a common life (76 ov¢jv), though not 
enough of itself to constitute a State (3. 9. 1280b 29 sqq.), 
is, in his opinion, a necessary condition of State-life. But 
though the State resembles the household and village in 
this particular, it developes virtues unknown or imperfectly 
known to them. Justice, in the true sense, first appears in 
the State. 

We have already seen that too much must not be 
expected from a sketch of the origin of society, which 
is introduced mainly to prove its naturalness, and does 
not profess to aim at exhaustiveness. It is, evidently, 
largely ideal. Each of the successive xowwvias is repre- 
sented in its correct and normal form. The confusion, 
common among barbarians, of the wife with the slave 
(1. 2. 1252b 5 sq.) is just noticed and no more. No time 
is spent on such deviation-forms of the Household as that 
mentioned as prevalent in Persia (Eth. Nic. 8.12. 1160b 27), 
where the father uses his sons as slaves. The relation 
between master and slave is conceived asa relation in which 
each side finds its advantage. The retrospect thus acquires 
rather an ideal aspect. It is an historical retrospect, but 
the many erroneous types of each kowwvia which have pre- 
sented themselves are thrown on one side, and we take 
note only of the normal evolution. The gradual expan- 
sion of the solitary household into the clan-village and 
the city-State is an ideal picture, rather than an historically 
traceable fact. If Aristotle intends to imply that the 
household is coeval with the first origin of society, he 
omits to notice that society occasionally exists, as Hero- 
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dotus already knew, without the institution of marriage, 
even in its rudest polyandric form. Aristotle, again, traces 
the development of society without reference either to 
religion or to war, each of which has probably exercised 
a powerful influence upon it, even if they have not been 
the main factors in the movement. 

If we doubt whether the household finds a place in the 
most rudimentary form of society, and therefore whether 
the starting-point of Aristotle’s evolution is really the true 
starting-point, we need not hesitate to deny that the cul- 
mination of the process, as he conceives it, is really its 
culmination. He seems to close the social evolution long 
before its real termination. The city-State, as he depicts 
it, without a Church, without fully developed professions, 
with an imperfectly organized industrial and agricultural 
system and a merely parochial extent of territory, cannot 
be considered ‘self-complete, as he asserts it to be: 
perhaps, indeed, no single State can be held to be so. 
The é0vos, again, finds no place in this sketch of social 
development: Aristotle’s view of it, indeed, does not seem 
to be wholly self-consistent. For though not only Bac- 
dela, which is one of the normal constitutions. but even 
mapPBacwreia, the most divine of them all, might exist in 
an éOvos or group of é@vn (Pol. 3. 14. 1285 b 31 sq.), the 
éOvos is pronounced to be self-complete only in respect of 
things necessary (adrdpxns év Tots dvayxaio.s, 4 (7). 4. 1326b 
4), and also deficient in the ‘differentiation’ which marks 
the State (2. 2. 1261 a 27). 


Two conclusions, especially, result from this inquiry : The rvs 
the one, that the réAus is the true subject of the investi- the ees 


gations of Political Science; the other, that the wdéA:s, human so- 
being a natural entity (rév xara dtow cvvectétwr), is not pee 
a thing to take any and every shape that the convenience ea 
of the individual may dictate, but, on the contrary, has political 
a physiology of its own, and a natural structure of its own, 
which must be ascertained. 


The Greek language left Aristotle no alternative, save 
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to identify the wéAvs with the State. The term, which was 
thus placed before him for analysis, was not a term like our 
word ‘State,’ vague in etymology and meaning and thus 
susceptible of any connotation. It came to him fresh from 
popular use and full of associations of a definite kind. 
Evidently it implied, in the first place, that a State with- 
out a city at its centre was not a State at all. It is true 
that the word zoAvs is occasionally used in the sense of 
‘a country’’; but it has nothing of the vagueness in this 
respect of the Latin word ‘ respublica.’ 

Another obvious inference from the word weds was that 
the State was something inclusive and all-comprehending. 
The word ‘respublica,’ on the contrary, implies a distinction 
between ‘res publica’ and ‘res privata. The Greek word 
made it easy to regard the State as the whole of which the 
individual was a part. It led to a view of human society. 
as a whole: no line was drawn between the social and the 
political system : production, trade, science, religion were as 
much phenomena of the State as government. I[loAurixy 
was held to regulate all human activities and to provide 
for their harmonious co-operation for a common end. 

The word zéaArs, again, tended to suggest a limit to the 
size of the State. The city, it would be felt, could not be 
indefinitely large, and therefore, as the State was a city, 
neither could the State. It implied, further, that the State 
involved a common social life (ro ovGjv); that a mere 
participation in a common government was not enough. It. 
perhaps suggested the idea that the State was not an 
abstraction, existing apart from the human beings and the 
territory which made it up, but that it was a concrete thing 
hardly separable from its walls, its soil, its inhabitants, and, 
above all, its citizens. Aristotle, indeed, uses the word 
moAs in conflicting senses. He often seems to use it so as 
to include all who exchange services of whatever kind 
within the State (e.g. Pol. 1. 3. 1253b 2 sqq.: 2. 2. 1261 a 
23: 3. 4. 1277a 5sqq., a passage which is perhaps only 
aporetic): more strictly, the woAira are the modus (6 (4). 

1 See Liddell and Scott, s. v. 
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II. 1295 b 25: 3. 6. 1279 a 21); and this appears to be his 
prevailing view (3. 1. 1274 b 41). 

Lastly, the word implied, by its antithesis to the House- 
hold and the Village, that the State, though the highest, 
was not the only form of Society. To Hobbes the State 
is the earliest social unity. It was not so to Aristotle. 


Aristotle assumes, in the very first sentence of the Politics, The méAs 


P ; A a Kowwvia 
that the State isa kowwvia!. But what isa xowwvia? Weanda 
search in vain in Aristotle’s writings for any systematic ac- a ag 

? 


count of xowwvia. As inthe case of many other terms, we ovvéerov. 
are left to make out the meaning he attaches to the word 
from a number of scattered passages which rather imply 
than state it. The subject of xowwyvia is touched upon by 
Aristotle, partly in the Nicomachean Ethics, partly in the 
Politics. “Fhe household, for instance, so far as it is a form 
of Friendship (¢vA‘a), is treated in the Ethics. The virtues 
which go to the maintenance of a kowwwvia are described in 
the Ethics. In the Politics we have mostly to do with 
Kowwwviat composed of rulers and ruled, and with the prin- 
ciples which determine the nature of. the rule exercised. 
For there are xowwvia. which are not composed of rulers 
and ruled, as will shortly be seen. We seem to gather from 
the scattered data we possess that every xowwvia must— ~ 

1. Consist of at least two human beings diverse from 
each other (Eth. Nic. 5. 8. 1133a 16 sqq.): and these human 
beings must not stand to each other in the relation of 
instrument and end, for in that case there will not be 
enough in common between them. At least, this is the 
teaching of Pol. 4 (7). 8. 1328a 21 sqq., and Eth. Nic. 8. 13. 
1161a 32 sqq.: yet the first book of the Politics asserts 
a kxowwvia between master and slave, which is a case of 
precisely that disparity. Perhaps the very unequal xo.wwvia, 
like the unequal form of friendship, is to be regarded as 
a lower form of the thing, though not so low as wholly 
to forfeit the name. 


* The word kowevia is hardly will be seen from the text, a far 
translatable in English. It is,as wider term than ‘association.’ 
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2. These human beings are regarded as possessing aya0a 
and exchanging them: thus a kowwvia is formed by a 
buyer and a seller, or by husband and wife. Beings who 
do not stand in need of anything or anybody do not form 
kowwviat: thus the gods, whom the Stoics conceived as being 
in xowwvia with men, cannot be so in Aristotle’s view. 
The aya6d exchanged, even if in truth so diverse as to be 
incommensurable, must be commensurable in relation to 
demand (Eth. Nic. 5. 8. 1133 b 18): their ratio will in a fully 
developed society be measured by money. 

3. The two parties unite in a common action (paéis): see 
for illustrations Eth. Nic. 9. 12. 1172a 3sqq. Buyer and 
seller unite in exchanging. The xowwvol of a State unite 
in ‘the best life of which they are capable’ (Pol. 4 (7). 8. 
1328a 36): those of the best State in ‘the actualization 
and perfect exercise of virtue’ (38). This is the xowvdy tu, 
which the existence of the xowwvia implies—a common aim 
(Eth. Nic. 8. 11. 1160 a 8 sqq.) and common action. 

4. A passage here and there in the Ethics seems to imply 
a compact, tacit or other, between the parties to the xowvwvia. 
So in Eth. Nic. 8.14.1161b 13 sq. we are told that ‘Political 
Friendship’ appears to rest on compact (ai qoAutikai cal 
gudetixat Kal ovpmAocixal kat Goat roratrar (piAlat) Kowwwvi- 
ais (iAlats) éolkact paddov' ofoy yap kal’ éuodoyiay twa 
gaivovrat eivar’ eis tavtas 6€ Tagevey Gy Tis Kal THY LeviKyy), 
while the friendship of relatives and comrades is held, on 
the contrary, not to rest on any such basis. There is 
nothing, however, to this effect in the Politics, where the 
State is distinctly traced to a root in the family relation. 

If we examine the dAdAaktix} Kowwvia, or union for 
exchange, we shall find all these features present. Buyer 
and seller combine to exchange certain commodities on 
certain terms with a view to their own advantage. 

In a xowwvia of this simple kind, however, we notice the 
absence of one feature which is conspicuously present in the 
kotvwviat which pass before us in the opening chapters of 
the Politics—the household, village, and State. In Trade 
no relation of rule and subjection is established between 
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the xow.vwvol }. 


The parties to an union for exchange stand, 
as such, on one and the same level. 

The State is thus not only a xowwvia, but a xowwvia 
consisting of rulers and ruled. It is a Whole composed of 
parts (I. 2.1253a 20: 4 (7). 8.1328 a 21 sq.), not a plfis 
or a xpdovs in which the mingled elements vanish, replaced 
by a new entity, the result of the mixture; still less is 
it a cvudvors (Pol. 2. 4. 1262 b 10sq.): it is, on the con- 
trary, a otveots (3. 3. 1276b 6), an union in a compound 
form of uncompounded elements (acvvOera), which continue 
to subsist as elements or parts within the compound Whole. 
Being a Whole, the State is composed of dissimilars (2. 2. 
1261a 29), and includes within itself a ruling element and 
a ruled (1. 5.1254a 28 sq.). Its parts—and here its parts 
are taken to be the individuals composing it—stand to it in 
just the same relation as the parts of any other Whole do 
to that Whole (1. 2. 1253 a 26). The fact that the State is 
a Whole thus leads to various important inferences as to 
its nature. 

Plato had drawn a close parallel between the State and 
the soul of the individual human being, but had not ex- 
plained how this resemblance comes to exist. Aristotle 
finds a parallel between the structure of the State and that 
of all cvvOera; so that it resembles, according to him, not 
one single exceptional entity, but nine-tenths of existent 
things, and the analogy becomes more comprehensible. 
If Aristotle seems, in one passage (Pol. 1. 2. 1252a 24), 
to speak of the State as the outcome of a process of 
growth, he does not apparently entertain the idea that this 
creates a special resemblance between it and a plant or 
animal—an ‘organism,’ as we term it. Still all Wholes, 


1 By using the expression ovd’ 
@ Ans Kowewvias ovdemas e& fs ev te 
ro yevos (Pol. 4 (7). 8. 1328 a 25: 
cp. I. 5. 1254a 28), Aristotle seems 
to imply that there are cowwviar 
which do not issue, like the State, 
in a Generic Unity, but if so, it is 
doubtful to what kowvia he refers. 
For the meaning of this term, 


see Metaph. A. 6. lo16a 24 sqq.: 
1016 b 31 sqq. Just as men, horses, 
and dogs are one in kind, for they 
are all animals, so the members 
of a State are one in kind, for they 
are all kowawvoi. One in kind, not 
merely one avadoyia: cp. Eth. Nic. 
I. 4. 1096 b 27. 


To under- 
stand a 


thing, how- 


ever, it is 
necessary 
to trace it 
to its four 
causes, and 
especially 
to discover 
its matter 


and its end. 
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and animals among them, are used occasionally to throw 
light on the structure of the State (e. g. 1: 5. 1254a 2 sqq.). 
The individual man, composed of soul and body, beyond 
all other members of the class—not, as Plato thought, the 
soul of the individual—affords an instructive analogy to 
the State, for he is, like it,a moral agent (4 (7). 1. 1323 b 
338q.). Still, even here the parallel is not complete; for 
the State is essentially a plurality of human beings (2. 5. 
1263 b 36), and far more self-complete than the individual 
(2. 2. 1261b 11). The State, however, as we have seen, 
resembles the individual in being a Whole constituted by 
nature. 


We have thus ascertained the genus of things to which 
the State belongs, but we must ascertain much more than 
this about it, before we can claim to understand what the 
State is. Aristotle knew more clearly than any of his 
, predecessors how much an answer to the old Socratic 
inquiry, what this or that thing is, involved. The definition 
of a thing is the statement of its causes: it involves the 
tracing out of all the causes which make it what it is: 
but, above all, it involves a knowledge of its end. To 
understand a thing is not to understand what it is made 
of, or what it looks like’, but to understand its living 
operation; and if we are to understand this, we must, 
above all, know its end. It is thus and thus only 
that we penetrate into its inmost being. This holds of 
the State, as of other things, though, as we have already 
seen, Political Science does not speculate about the State 
with a purely speculative aim, but with the aim of regulating 
human action. 


In every object not devoid of Matter, the source of its 
being, or cause, which first attracts attention, is the mate- 


‘bea 


* Cp. de Part. An. I. 1. 640b 29 
sqq- ” el ev ouv TO TXNMATL Kat 
T xpopare exaoTov ett Tay Te COwY 
Kal TOY Popiar, opbas a ay Anpoxpitos 
Aéyou* paiverat yap oUTws brohaBeiv. 
gna your mavti dyAov etvat olov Tt 


THY Hoppry eoTw 6 avOparros, os 
6vTos avTov TO TE oxnpart Kal T@ 
Xpepartt ywepipou * Katrot kal 6 
TeOvews EXEL TY avtTny Tob oxnpatos 
pophyy, GAN Gus ovK E€oTW av- 
@pwros. 
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rial out of which it is made. Ex nihilo nihil fit. How 
this material came to exist, how the Potential was brought 
into being, Aristotle does not attempt to explain. It is 
evident that his account of Becoming leaves Matter un- 
explained: it deals only with the later stage of the process, 
not with its earliest moments. He held Matter, in fact, 
to be eternal. Starting, however, from this point, we see. 
that, if we wish to refer a statue to its causes, the bronze or 
marble of which it is made takes a first place among them. 
Apart from this, it would not be in existence at all. “Eva 
pev ovv tpoTmov aitioy A€yerar TO €€ Ob yiverat TL évuTdp- 
xovTos, olov 6 xadkds Tod avdpiayTos Kat 6 dpyupos Tis pidAns, 
Phys. 2. 3. 194 b 23. In this case the material is material 
in our sense of the word—it is body: in other cases it is 
not so—in fact not sensible, but intelligible: cp. Metaph. 
Z. 10. 1036a 8,7 & Ay dyvwotos kal? aityv' tAn O 7H pev 
aicOnrn €oti 7 S€ vonTi, alcOnTH Mev otov xaAKos Kal EvAov 
Kal 6on Kivyti An, vont O€ 7) €v Tois alcOynTois tmapxovca 
bn 7 alcOnTd, otov Ta maOynuatixat. But whether body or 
not, matter is always a substratum in things susceptible 
of change; cp. Metaph. H. 1. 10424 32, 6m 8 éorly ovcia 
kal 7 UAn, dfjAov" ev Tacals yap Tais avTiKeys€evars petaBo- 
hats éori tu TO broKeipevoy Tats wetaBodrats. Thus cold air 
becomes warm air or warm air becomes cold air: there is 
a transition from one contrary affection to another: but 
this, and any other change, implies the existence of a 
tertium guid in addition to ‘cold’ and ‘warm, a thing 
neither cold nor warm in itself, but capable of becoming 
cold or warm—this is ‘air.’ Air, then, is in this example 
the matter and substratum (tn and troxeipevov). *Avayxn 
dreivat tL TO petaBaddAoy eis THY evavTimow' ov yap Ta 
évavria petaBaddrer, Metaph. A. 1. 1069 b 6. The characte- 
ristic, then, of matter is its capability of becoming this or 
that—its ‘ potentiality ’ (ro dvvdyer ov), ina word. ‘ Matter 
is the potential, imperfect, inchoate, which the supervening 
Form actualizes into the perfect and complete, a transition 
from half-reality to entire reality or act. The Potential is 
* Quoted by Grote, Aristotle, 2. 185. . 
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the undefined or indeterminate—what may be or what may 
not be—what is not yet actual, and may perhaps never 
become so, but is prepared to pass into actuality when the 
energizing principle comes to aid’ (Grote, Aristotle, 2. 184). 
Aristotle’s account of Matter varies from time to time, 
according as he finds himself obliged to read more or fewer 
attributes into the primitive od ov« dvev or e€ trobécews 
avayxatov. Taken at the lowest, this must possess a certain 
amount of spontaneous power—a capability of favouring 
by its suitability or marring by its defects the process from 
Potentiality to Actuality. Aristotle, however, as we have 
seen!, occasionally treats it as almost an efficient cause. 
Indeed, as the zpé7n tAy and the écyarn BAy are both of 
them Matter, its nature must inevitably vary greatly. 
Evidently, then, though Matter is for certain things an 
indispensable condition of their being, it is nevertheless 
insufficient by itself fully to account for their existence. 
"Ek yap xadxod avépiavta ylyverbal ayer, od Tov xadKov ay- 
dpidvta, Phys. 1. 7. 190a 25. If bronze is to become a 
statue, the form of a statue must be impressed upon it. 
Thus (Phys. 2. 3. 194 b 26) addov [rpdzov airia déyerar] 76 
eldos kal TO Twapdderypat Todro 8 éotly 6 Adyos 6 Tod Ti Hv 
elvat kal Ta TovTov yévy (the kinds or genera under which 
the species and specific form falls).- If a saw is to be a saw, 
it must not only have a correct Material Cause (be made of 
iron), but also assume a correct Form (have teeth). It is 
then that the Potential passes into Actuality. ‘In this 
way of putting the antithesis, the Potential is not so much 
implicated with the Actual as merged and suppressed to 
make room for the Actual; it is asa half-grown passing into 
a full-grown ; being itself essential as a preliminary stage in 
the order of logical generation. The three logical divisions 
—Matter, Form, and the resulting Compound or Concrete 
(76 obvodov, TO ovveAnupevov)—are here compressed into 
two, the Potential and the Actualization thereof. Actuality 
(evépyeva, évreA€xeva) coincides in meaning partly with the 
Form, partly with the resulting Compound ; the Form being 
1 P, 17, where de Gen. An. 2. 6. 742. 19 sqq. was referred to. 
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so much exalted, that the distinction between the two is 
almost effaced’ (Grote, Aristotle, ibid.). 

But, however we conceive the process by which Matter 
receives Form—whether as a growth of one into the other 
or as a combination of the two (cvvOeo1s)—in either case 
a further power is necessary, whether to assist the growth 
or to effect the combination. This is the ‘source of change’ 
(d0ev 7 xivnovs)—the efficient cause (Phys. 2. 3. 194 b 29 sqq., 
d0ev 7) Apxn THs meTaBoAns 7) TpaTH 7} THs Hpewnoews, olov 6 
BovAevoas aitios Kal 6 TaTHp Tod Téxvov Kal dAws TO ToOLOdY 
Tod mwovovpévov Kal TO peTaBdAdAoy Tod peTaBaddAouévov). But 
what is the efficient cause of a thing? A house is built by 
aman: but then it is built by the man gwa builder; and 
he is a builder so far as he is possessed of the art of 
building. “Av@pwzos oikodoje? ru olkeddpuos, 6 b€ oikoddpuos 
Kara Tiv oikodouiKyy’ todto tolyuy mpdrepoy To alrioy (Phys. 
2. 3.195b 23). The art of building, then, we find, is the 
efficient cause of the house. But then—still observing the 
same rule of following the chain of causation up to the 
highest cause (de? det 7d alriuoy Exdotov TO axpdrarov Cnreiv, 
Phys. 2. 3. 195b 21)—the art of building a house is insight 
into the Form of a house, possession of the Form (7 yap 
Téxvn TO eldos, Metaph. Z. g. 1034a 24): it is the presence 
in the mind of the conception, the type (rd mapdderypa, 
Phys. 2. 3. 194b 26): thus both in Nature and in Art like 
produces like, a man produces a man, a house a house, and 
so forth. We might even expect that Aristotle, like Plato 
(Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 1. 439. 3, 2nd edit.), would absorb the 
Efficient Cause wholly in the Formal, but this he does 
not do: a place is left by him for the efficient cause and 
a part for it to play (cp. de Gen. et Corr. 2. 9. 335b 
7sqq., det 6 tpoceivar kal Thy tpitnv, jv GmavTes pev dvet- 
péttovar, A€yer 8 ovdeis (the efficient cause).... e pev 
yap €oTw aitia Ta €ldn, bia Th ovK del yerva ovvExGs, GAAG 
mote pey Tore 8 ov, dvTwy Kal Tév €lddv del Kal Tov 
peOextixv ;). Thus with him the art of building or the 
builder remains the efficient cause of the house, though 
we see that the Form must not only be ultimately im- 
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pressed on the Matter, but must be pre-existent to the 
whole operation. 

Nor yet is it sufficient that the Form of the thing should 
be complete if it cannot fulfil the end for which it is 
designed. A hand is not a hand if it does not fulfil 
the end of a hand: a stone hand, for instance, is not a 
hand at all, except in name. I[ldvta ro Epym Sprotar Kat 
TH Ovvdper, GoTE pyKeTL ToLaita OvtTa ov AEKTéov Ta aiTa 
elvat GAX’ 6uovepa (Pol. 1. 2. 1253 a 23). It is in the 
end, and the end alone, that the whole evolution finds 
rest and completion. This is its term, and it is, if we 
look well into the matter, the deepest and most deter- 
mining cause throughout the movement. “Opowoy 6 €otxe 
TO éyew Ta airia €€ dvaykns Kav et Tis b1a TO paxatpiov 
oloito TO vdwp e€eAnAvoévar pdvov Tots tdpwrGowv, GA’ ov 
61a TO vytatvew ov Evexa TO paxalpioy éreuvev (de Gen. An. 
5. 8. 789 b 12). The End masters, as it were, every 
other agency—Form, Efficient Cause, Matter—and bends 
it to its service. It determines the Form the thing 
must assume: the saw is intended to saw—therefore it 
must have teeth (its Form). It sets in motion the effi- 
cient cause, the worker in iron and his tools. It also 
produces, or chooses, or adapts for its purpose, the 
material out of which the saw is to be made. It must 
be made of iron: why? Because its end is to saw. The 
End is thus, in truth, the Beginning. It is a fixed point at 
the commencement and termination of a process (éo7l 70 ob 
€veka. ev Tois axiwwyrows, Metaph. A. 7. 1072b1). To seize 
and determine this fixed point is always possible, and till 
this has been done, the cause of the thing cannot be said 
to have been ascertained. ’Ezet mAclovs édpGpev aitias wept 
TV yeverw Tiv pvorkyny, olov THv TE Ov Evexa Kal THY bev 7 
dpx?) Tis. Kuvjcews, Siopicreov Kal Tept TovTwY Tola TpeTN Kal 
devtépa TmépuKev. chaiverar 5€ mpeTn, iv €yowev EveKa TLVOS* 
Adyos yap ovros, apxn & 6 Adyos dpoiws ev TE Tols KaTa 
Téxynv Kal €v Tots pice. ovvertynKdow 7) yap TH Sdvavoiag 
7 T™ alcOnoe dpiodpevos 6 pev latpos thy bylevay, 6 6 oiKo- 
dduos THv oiklay, azodiddac. Tovs Adyous Kal Tas aitias ob 
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Tovodow €éxdorov, Kal didT Tounteoy otrws (de Part. An. 1. 
I. 639 b 11 sqq.)!. 

In the foregoing statement of a familiar doctrine Teich- 
miiller’s clear and concise exposition (Kunst, pp. 63-78) has 
been especially followed. 

So nearly related, in Aristotle’s view, are the formal, 
efficient, and final causes, that the four causes are often 
treated by him as, in fact, two only: e.g. de Part. An. 
I. 1. 642a 1, eioly dpa ov airiar atrat td O ov Evexa Kal TO e& 
Phys. 2. 
vAn 7) 8 ws popdy, TeAos & atrn, Tod TéAovs 6° Evexa TaAAa, 
aitn av ein 9 airia 7 ob evexa. We come back, then, to 
the Dualism of influences—Matter, and the Good or the 
End—which our examination of Necessity, Spontaneity, 
Nature, and Human Agency disclosed to us”. 

This doctrine, it will be observed, does more than merely 
enumerate and classify the agencies, whose operation makes 
a thing what it is: it asserts that everything into the com- 
position of which matter enters, bears traces of a process, 
and it announces the law of this process—or motion, in the 
wide Aristotelian signification of the word—which is, that 
it begins in the Potential and ends in the Actual. The 
most diverse things can all of them be traced back to an 
e€ ov, or material cause: ‘not only the statue to the metal 
of which it is formed, but the tree to seed, the conclusion 
to its premisses, moral virtue to desires implanted by nature, 
the octave to its component notes, these notes to the 
instrument which gives them utterance, words to syllables 
or sounds®’: and the é€ o@ is always the Potential. 


avaykns : 8. 199 a 30, evel 7) vows SitTH, ) bev Os 


‘This does not exclude occa- ovde TavTNs Ts aitias iy papev 


sional assertions that ‘ scientiae 
natura ac virtus in formali potius 
quam in finali causa cognoscenda 
ponitur’ (Bonitz), such as that in 
Metaph. Z. 6. 1031 b 6, emeorn py) 
yap EKAOTOU €oTl Orav TO Tl nv elvat 
ekelv@ yvapev (cp. 20). Contrast 
Metaph. A. 9. 992 a 29, ovde 61) Orrep 
Tals emLoTH pas épopev ov airvoy, 610 
kal mas vous Kal Taca vats TOLEL, 


WOlbeg Tk: 


eivat play Tov apx Ov, ovdey aarerat Ta 
ein. 

? Aristotle’s theory of the four 
causes did not long remain un- 
challenged, for the Stoics recog- 
nized only two, the material and 
the efficient causes (Zeller, Stoics 
Epicureans and Sceptics, p. 136). 

3 J. E. Erdmann, Geschichte der 
Philosophie, 1. 125. 
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TheMatter If we now turn to the wéAus or City-State, we shall find 

coe that it also originates in an appropriate é£ od, or material 
cause (Pol. 4 (7). 4. 1325 b 40 sqq.). It is not quite clear 
whether we are to reckon as part of its Matter, in addition 
to a population suitable in numbers and quality, a territory 
suitable in character and extent: but perhaps this may 
be Aristotle’s meaning. The Matter of the State com- 
prises not only things tangible and ‘material’ (in our sense 
of the word), such as the soil of the territory and the 
physical frames of the population, but also, as we see from 
a subsequent chapter (4 (7). 7), those gifts of mind and 
character (rd évOvpov, 7d bvavontixdy), which are there held 
to be characteristic of the Hellenic race, in contradistinction 
to other European races and to the races of Asia. 

TheEndof But to understand what the State normally is, we must 

the State. 4 scertain its true End. Without a knowledge of the End of 
the State, we cannot decide what Matter it must start with, 
what external goods must be at its command and how they 
are to be distributed, what ‘activities’ it presupposes and 
to whom they are to be assigned—we cannot, in fact, take 
a single step in the exploration of the field of Political 
Science. 

We see that to Aristotle the two central questions of 

Political Science were: 1. What is the end of the State— 
not the universal end of things, but the end of the thing we 
calla State? 2. What Matter and organization will enable 
it to realize this end? 


a ae The aim of Plato! had been less to explain the actual 
nae © world, than to find a region, of realities which would afford 


en to a firm foothold to Science. ‘His whole philosophy is from 
Plato’s phi- the outset directed far less to the explanation of Becoming 
ee than to the consideration of Being: the concepts hyposta- 
point. sized in the Ideas represent to us primarily that which is 


permanent in the vicissitude of phenomena, not the causes 


1 T have followed Zeller mainly that the subject is still under in- 
in this brief reference tothe Pla- vestigation. 
tonic metaphysics, but I am aware 
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of that vicissitude. If Plato conceives them as living powers, 
this is only a concession forced from him by the facts of 
natural and spiritual life. But it is antagonistic to the main 
current of his system, and cannot be harmonized with his 
other theories respecting Ideas!’ He is thus led, in theory 
at all events”, to throw aside much as unworthy of his 
study and greatly to contract the field to which he directs 
his scrutiny®. The phenomenon is merely a shadow (Rep. 
515): it is to be used merely as a starting-point (Rep. 511 
B, 508 D): Dialectic must keep as far as possible on the 
level of the Ideas and must limit to the utmost its contact 
with the sensible world (Rep. 511 B, 532. A: Phileb. 58 A). 
His effort is to reach ‘what is purest’ (rd xa8apdérarov) in 
each thing (Phileb. 55C), to arrive at the abstract (Phileb. 
56 D-E): thus the study of ‘matters relating to the sen- 
sible world, its origin, its affections, and its action on other 
things’ will be eschewed as concerned with things involved 
in a process of change (ra yiyvdueva Kal yernodpeva Kat 
yeyovora, Phileb. 59 A); or else tolerated as ‘a source of 
recreation not involving repentance’ (Tim. 59 C, ruéAda oe 
TOV TOLOVTwY Ovdev ToLKiAOY ETL diadoyloacba THY TOY €ciKdTwY 
pvdav petadioxovta idéav* iv dtay Tis dvaTvavoews Eveka Tovs 
TEpt TOV OvTwr del KaTaTOewevos Adyous, TOYS yeveTEwS TEpL 
diabedpevos eixdras ayerapéeAntov Hoovyy KTaTAL, €TpLoy Gv ev 
TO Blo Tadiav Kal ppdvysov Tovotro: cp. Tim. 29 C—D: Rep. 
508D). Plato seems even to regard this department of 
physical study as possessing less exactness (dxpiSe.a) than 
Ethics and Politics: we may contrast, at least, his hesi- 
tating, almost apologetic, tone in the Timaeus (e. g. 29 C, 
59 C) with his positiveness in the Republic and the Laws. 

But to this view he could not adhere. He could not turn 
away from the phenomenal world, just at the moment when 
he had, as he thought, obtained a clue to its comprehension. 
He subjects the sphere of ‘sensible things’ to examina- 

* Zeller, Plato, E. ‘T...p: 260: attempted it only in special in- 

2 Aristotle does not employ that stances and incompletely’ (Zeller, 
purely conceptual method, which Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 173). 


Plato inculcates on the philoso- 3 See Zeller, Plato, E. T., p. 147. 
pher, although he himself has 
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tion, and finds that the Ideas stand related to it as causes. 
Thus, in the Meno (g8A, cp. Tim. 51 D-E), the cogni- 
tion of cause (aitias Aoyioyds) is made the characteristic 
of Science: in the Phaedo the Ideas are viewed as 
‘the proper and only efficient causes of things’ (Zeller, 
Plato, Eng. Tr. p. 262sq.): and further, the Idea of Good 
is to Plato the highest efficient and the highest final 
cause (Rep. 508C, 517C: Tim. 28 Csq.: and Phaedo 97 
B sqq., 100 B: Rep. 540). ‘In Plato’s mind the concep- 
tion of knowledge and truth, the conception of objective 
reality or essence, and the conception of a systematic 
order or cosmos, alike implied the conception of a 
‘good, which cannot be identified with any of them, but is 
the condition or logical prius of them all’ Aristotle 
asserts, in a well-known passage (Metaph. A. 6. 988 a 8 sqq.: 
cp. A. 9.991 a 20: 992a 29), that Plato employed only two 
kinds of cause, the formal and the material, but, as Zeller 
has pointed out (Plato, p. 76), this does not appear to be 
altogether true. His treatment, however, of the efficient 
and final causes seems to leave much to be desired in 
respect of clearness and completeness. ‘It was a difficult 
problem to conceive classes as self-existent substances ; but it 
was far more difficult to endow these unchangeable entities 
with motion, life, and thought’ (as appears to be done in 
Soph. 248 E) ; ‘to conceive them as moved, and yet as invari- 
able and not subject to Becoming; as powers, in spite of 
their absoluteness, operating in things’ (Zeller, Plato, p. 268). 
So again, side by side with the Universal End, the Idea of 
Good, though far below it, we discern specific ends, or épya, of 
individual things (e.g. Rep. 352 D sqq.): and if the connexion 
between the two is traceable, it hardly seems sufficiently 


2 Miz ARs 1 ss, Nettleship -/ ani 
‘ Hellenica,’ p. 176. 

2¢ A thing is what it is in virtue 
of its position in such an order. 
As in the physical organism the 
character of each organ depends 
upon its relation to the whole, and 
has no existence apart from that 
relation (Rep. 420 D); as in the 


larger whole of the State each 
member only preserves his true 
individuality, so long as he takes 
his proper place in the organization 
of labour, and loses it when he 
ceases to do so (Rep. 420 E-421 
A: cp. 417 B, 466 B); so in the 
universal order of existence each 
constituent not only is understood, 
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worked out. ‘The teleology of Plato preserves in the 
main the external character of the Socratic view of Nature, 
though the end of Nature is no longer exclusively the 
welfare of men, but the Good, Beauty, Proportion, and 
Order. The natural world and the forces of Nature are 
thus referred to an end external to themselves’ (Zeller, 
Plato, p. 340). Thus to him the causes of things were not 
their immanent tendencies, but entities external to them— 
the Ideas and, above all, the Idea of Good—which alone 
can be said fully to exist,and whose uncongenial union with 
Matter generated a world of secondary and derivative 
reality. Plato’s view, in fact, is found to involve the ex- 
istence of a third power—a World-Soul or a dnucovpyds—to 
wed Ideas with Matter. It is, indeed, true that Matter 
itself is not, with Plato, wholly passive; for he recognizes 
in things ‘a kind of existence that cannot be derived from 
the Idea’ (Zeller, Plato, p. 333); a power which the Idea 
cannot wholly master, the power of Necessity immanent in 
Matter, which may co-operate with or thwart the Idea. 
Still, on the whole, the one cause stands to the other as the 
indispensable condition stands to the actual and operative 
cause, for such is the Idea. The true Atlas which holds 
the world together is the Idea (Phaedo, gg C). 

It is for this reason that the genuine lawgiver and ruler 
is the philosopher, whose gaze is fixed on ‘ordered and 
unchanging things, neither wronging nor wronged by each 
other, but all keeping order and obedient to Reason,’ and 
who has learnt from them lessons of a godlike orderliness 
and freedom from change. His business will be to look at 
‘that which is naturally just and noble and temperate’ and 
then at the corresponding elements in man}, to glance 
repeatedly from one to the other, and, mingling the two, to 
create by appropriate modes of life ‘the true human image?’ 


but subsists, only so far as it re- ? Stallbaum compares Rep. 
mains true to its placeinthe order, 597 B,7 evry hice ovca kdivn and 
and as that place is determined by jv 6 réxr@v efpyacaro: and Phaedo 


the ruling principle,end,or “good” 103 B, ovre ro ev npiv evartioy 
of the order, it isto this ultimately ovre 1d ev ry ices. 
that it owes what it is’(Mr. R.L. 2 Prof. Jowett’s Translation, 2. 


Nettleship, ‘Hellenica,’ pp.176-7). 335 (edit. 1). 


How far 
is this 
method 
followed 
by Plato? 
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(midway between the two ?), ‘taking a hint from that which 
Homer called divine and godlike in man: he will erase 
one feature and paint another in, till he has made human 
character as far as possible agreeable to God?.’ 

The method to which Plato’s philosophical principles 
point would seem to be open to objection on the following 
grounds :— 

I. it gives less prominence than Aristotle’s to the neces- 
sity of a careful and minute study of the concrete thing: 

2. it affords less of definite guidance to the investigator. 
It fails to point out with equal clearness the path he is to 
follow: it is also less easy to say what contributes to the 
realization of the Idea of Good than what contributes to the 
realization of the specific end of a given thing, always sup- 
posing that that end can be determined : 

3. it supplies no philosophical reason for allowing weight 
to the opinions of men possessing experience but devoid of 
philosophy: 

4. in Politics, it points to the absolute rule of the few 
who know (i.e. have vision of the Ideas). 


How far does the method thus indicated appear to be 
employed in the political investigations of Plato? It is 
possible, with Zeller (Plato, p. 466), to find the central fact 
which determines the structure of the Republic in the 
principle that philosophers (or those who are conversant 
with the Ideas) are to rule: yet it is on a review of men’s 
varied wants, and on a distribution of the task of supply- 
ing them in conformity with the principle of Division of 
Labour, that the organization of the State in three great 
classes—a point of critical importance—is made to rest 
(Rep. 369-376). . The parallel of the soul of the individual 
human being also counts for much; nor is the example of 


1 See Rep. 500 B-5o1 C, esp. 501 
B-C. I add the Greek, not feel- 
ing confident of the correctness of 
my own interpretation —erretra, 
olpat, drrepyatopevor TUKVa dv €karé- 
pooe amoBdéroev mpds Te TO Pioer 
Oikatoy Kat kadov kal o@dpov kat 


mavra Ta ToLavTa Kal mpos ekeivo av 
TO ev ToLs dvOparous, epmrowoley Eup- 
puyvoivtes Te Kal Kepavvuvres ek Tov 
émerndevparav 70 dvdpetkehov, ar 
exeivou TekpLatpopevot, 0 O7 Kat” Ounpos 
exadecev €v Tois avOparos eyyryvo- 
pevov Oeoedés Te Kal OeoeikeXoy. 
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the Lacedaemonian State without influence. The method 
actually followed in the Republic seems, therefore, to cor- 
respond only imperfectly with that announced by Plato’. If 
this is true of the Republic, it is still more conspicuously 
true of the Laws. The State of the Laws evidences a closer 
attention to the facts of human nature, a fuller consciousness 
of its weaker side. The rulers must be less trusted and less 
autocratic—the ruled must be flattered with a semblance of 
political power. The specific end of the State—the pro- 
duction of virtue in its citizens—is more largely taken into 
account: institutions must tend to produce virtue, or they 
have no raison @étre (Laws, 770 D, 771 A). The best Hel- 
lenic experience is more fully drawn upon. 


The method actually followed by Aristotle stands in a The 
closer relation to his philosophical principles. To him the a 
world is to be explained, not by the fact of a mysterious Aristotle’s 
intermingling ? of two strongly contrasted things, the non- ea 
existent and the existent, but by the rise of the semi- principles 
existent into the existent. What the world evidences is not pea 
a conjunction, but an universal process of growth. The ee 
lowest and earliest term of the process contains the potenti- end. 
ality of the highest and last : the evolution is homogeneous 
from beginning to end, and must be studied as a whole. In 
place of the non-existent and the existent, we have the 
Potential and the Actual, means and an end; and it is no 
longer possible to say that the one term of the process 
must be studied to the exclusion of the other. The end, 
again, being to Aristotle the specific end of the concrete 
thing, not an universal and extrinsic Idea, could only be 
ascertained, and its working traced, by means of a careful 


study of the concrete thing. When once identified, how- 


1 In the view of Mr. H. Jackson 


tion of an intermingling (xpaots) 
(Journal of Philology, No. 19, p. 


evidenced in the relation of the 


149), the true, or highest, method 
is confessed by Plato both in the 
Phaedo (100 A sq.) and in the Re- 
public (509 D sqq.) to be ‘an un- 
realized aspiration.’ 

2 The Stoics returned to the no- 


soul to the body, of property to 
subject-matter, of @vais to duror, 
of God to the world (Zeller, Stoics, 
E. T., p. 133, note 2), but to them 
the things intermingled were alike 
material. 
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ever, it afforded real guidance to the investigator’. The 
process, further, was one which had been striving to realize 
itself in the past—with imperfect success, no doubt, in the 
sphere of things human (zoAAai yap pOopat kat Adyar avOpd- 
mov yivovra, Eth. Nic. 10. 5. 1176a 20), but still the world, or 
at all events the Hellenic world, had not gone altogether 
astray. The Household had passed into the Village, and 
the Village into the City-State ; and now it only remained 
to make the City-State all that it should be. It was not 
reserved for philosophy in the fourth century before Christ 
to impress for the first time the Idea on the phenomena of 
politics: what was needed was to assist Nature in achieving 
her own already half-executed design*. Political Science is 
not called upon, as a deus ex machina, to bring passive 
matter to intermingle with the Ideas: on the contrary, it 
finds a natural process already in action, and its business is 
to study this process, to assist it and amend it. Aristotle’s 
principle, in its application to Political Science, did not, 
indeed, amount to a metaphysical justification of History in 
general, or even of the History of the best-endowed race or 
races, but it suggested an acceptance of the best Greek 
experience, whether recorded in institutions or opinion, as 
the rough ore of truth, needing to be sifted and purged 
from dross, but capable of yielding, in skilful hands, much 
that was of permanent value. 

To Aristotle the world of concrete existence was not 


1 Cp. Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1. 4.1097a 
8 sqq., amopov dé kai Ti aPeAnOyoeTat 
upavtns 7) TéKT@Y Tpos THY avToU 
texynv cidws avtd tayabov, i) Tas 
larptK@TEpos 7) OTPATHYLK@TEpOS EaTAL 
6 thy iWeav atriy teOeapéevos’ ai- 
veTal pev yap ovde THy Vylevay OUTwS 
emtrkorreiy 6 iatpos, adda THY avOpa- 
mov, paddAov & tows thy tovde’ Kad? 
€xaoroy yap iarpevet. On this, how- 
ever, see Ramsauer’s note on Eth. 
Nic. I. 4. 1097 a 12, who contrasts 
Rhet. I. 2. 1356b 28, ovdepuia de 
réxyn okorel TO Kad” EkacTOY, olov 1) 
iarptki) Ti S@kparer TO Uyewov eat 
i) KadXia, adda ti tO Toi@de 7) Tots 


rooiabe (rovTo pev yap evTexvor, TO 
dé ka@” €xacrov ametpoy Kal ovK €mt- 
oTnTov). 

? Cp. 4 (7). 10. 1329b 25-35, 
where the argument is that the 
world and mankind have existed 
from everlasting, and that the 
business of the philosopher is not 
so much to discover something 
wholly new, as to accept what 
men have been obliged by ne- 
cessity or enabled by leisure long 
ago to discover, and to add the 
finishing touch where anything 
has been overlooked. See also 
2.5. 1264a I sqq. 
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a mere world of ‘copies,’ or, at best, of derivative reality, 
from which one should escape and pass on as rapidly as 
possible to the world of complete reality ; it was thoroughly 
real!, if not the only reality”, and deserved the closest study. 
That which Plato, starting from the Ideas, had viewed as 
a gratuitous or unexplained decadence, Aristotle, starting 
from the opposite pole, regards as an upward movement, 
an 600s eis @voiw. Where Plato had traced a dilution or 
obscuration of real existence, Aristotle finds the process 
by which real existence is achieved. The world of change, 
which Plato approached with half-averted eyes, was exactly 
the subject to which Aristotle was most drawn, for he 
claimed to have discovered the law of all change. It was 
not to him in itself the most knowable of subjects, but it 
was perhaps that of which we know most. Physical study, 
for example, which Plato had been inclined to eschew, and 
which, in fact, occupies only a subordinate position in his 
writings, claimed a larger share of Aristotle’s attention than 
any other subject; and the greater part of his works as 
we possess them has to do with this subject (Zeller, 
Plato, p. 146). It is not to him, as it had been to Plato, 
in comparison with the study of things eternally existent, 
a pastime or recreation, or ‘a source of pleasure not invol- 
ving repentance’ (Tim. 59 C); it is a part of Theoretic 
Science, linked by this common title to Mathematics and 
the First Philosophy. 

Aristotle had already taken an important step in extend- 
ing and accentuating the recognition previously given by 
Plato to the Material Cause. Matter to him is something 
more than a subordinate power which may assist or impede, 


* Eps Gates, 5. 2a Il, ovola dé 
€OTW 1) KuploTara Te kal Tporas Kal 


the spirits of the spheres’ (as to 
these, see Zeller, ibid. p. 455), ‘and 


padvora eyopern, | n pare kad! tro- 
KELLEVOU Tivos heyerat bar ev uTro- 
KEULEVD ruvi e€oTl, OLov 6 Tis avOperos 
7) 6 tls press and see Zeller, Gr. 
elie 212. 305' sqq- 

4 Cp. Zeller, Gr, Phy 25,2:.330% 
‘In addition to corporeal entities, 
Aristotle recognizes in the Deity, 


the rational part of the human soul 
incorporeal entities not encum- 
bered with Matter, which we must 
likewise regard as individual enti- 
ties.’ See also Heyder, Vergleich- 
ung der Aristot. und Hegel’schen 
Dialektik, i. p. 186, n. 
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something more than a mere é€ o@, or od ovd« avev, or a mere 
Potential in a passive sense; it is the source not only of the 
accidental concomitants of a thing, but also of some which 
enter deeply into its essence and help to constitute its 
specific form, such as the difference of sex, the contrast 
of man and brute, the distinction of the transitory and 
variable from the eternal and invariable. It is, apparently, 
even the source of individuality in things falling under one 
and the same zzjima species, for it marks off Socrates 
from Callias. It is, above all, the source of the evolution, 
which, wherever change and movement find a place, carries 
the particular thing on to the realization of its specific end’. 
It is susceptible of affection, and, it would seem, of affec- 
tion for the highest of objects (for God ‘causes motion as 
an object of love’—kuvei ws épdpevov, Metaph. A. 7. 1072 b 
3), though it reaches the highest only by realizing, as part 
of a Compound Whole (ovvodov), the specific end of that 
Compound Whole. Even the ‘ First Matter’ (zpérn tAn)— 
the furthest point to which we penetrate in stripping off 
attributes, the szbstratum in its most naked form—has 
something active in its Potentiality. Trace things back as 
far as we may, we come to nothing purely passive. Any 
defect in the composition of the Material Cause distorts the 
outcome of the evolution, without, however, depriving it of 
the reality which always attaches to the concrete thing, 
or justifying its neglect by the inquirer. In the Politics, 
as we have seen, the defective forms of the z0éA1s, if only 
the méAts type is attained, are held to deserve most careful 
study. 

It was, however, a far more important step to make the 
specific end the key to Science. But in what sense are 
things said to have a specific end? In the broadest and 
most general interpretation of the term, the specific end 
is that for the sake of which the species exists to which the 
thing belongs (70 06 évexa). But this phrase is susceptible 
of many meanings. We are told, for instance, in the 
Politics, that the worse exists always for the sake of the 


1 On the foregoing, see Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 336-344. 
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better (aiel 7d yetpoy tod Bedriovds eorw vexer, 4 (7). 14. 
1333 a 21). This implies, not only that the worse elements 
in the individual thing exist for the sake of the better, 
but also that the thing itself exists for the sake of that 
which is better than it. So plants and animals exist for 
the sake of man (Pol. 1. 8. 1256 b 15 sqq.); and we seem 
to be on the high road to a purely external teleology ', like 
that of Socrates, a creed which adds this to its other dis- 
advantages, that the end it assumes throws no light on the 
nature of the thing. For. how do we learn the nature of 
animals by learning that they exist for the sake of man? 
The prevailing view of Aristotle, however, is very different 
from this. He does not hold that man exists for the sake 
of the State, though the State is better than man, or for 
the sake of the heavenly bodies, though these are far 
diviner than man (Eth. Nic. 6. 7. 1141 a 34 sqq.), nor even 
for the sake of God. And so again, man is only in a sense 
the end of the things to which he is an end (zs TéAos, 
Phys. 2. 2. 1944 35). 

We obtain a clearer view of the true nature of the 
specific end, when we conceive it as the term of a move- 
ment. Movement exists and needs explanation: it be- 
comes explainable if it has aterm. There are four kinds 
of movement, or change—change in essence (generation and 
destruction), change in quantity (increase and diminution), 
change in quality (alteration), change in place (motion). 
Aristotle’s theory implies a likeness between the terminal 
point of a movement and the aim of a change; and indeed 
a likeness between movement and the act of ‘striving after’ 
(rd eplecOar ayabod twos, Eth. Nic. 1.1. 1094 a 2). Both 
analogies seem somewhat strained. If we ask, what is this 
terminal point to which each thing is supposed to move 
—which appears as the goal of movement, the aim in 
change, the object of desire—the answer is ‘ Actuality.’ 
The Actualization of the Potential is always the end. In 
what does this consist? ‘That is always most desirable 


1 See Eucken, Methode der for the traces in Aristotle’s writ- 
Aristot. Forschung, pp.83-7: p.98, ings of this point of view. 
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for every one which is the highest attainable by him’ (Pol. 
4 (7). 14. 13334 29): or, as we are elsewhere told, ‘that 
which is special to each thing (tévov) is the end for which 
it came into being’ (de Gen. An. 2. 3. 736 b 4). The Poten- 
tial becomes actualized, when the given thing is found to 
discharge its highest attainable function, or the function 
which is specially its own. Thus the end of the natural 
slave is to do the best thing he can do (Pol. 1. 5. 1254b 
17 Sqq., didkewrar 6 TobTov Tov TpdTOV Sow eoTiv Epyov 7 
Tod odparos xXpiows, Kal Tobr €or am avtév BéATLoTOV); and 
the same thing is true of the State. Aristotle, in fact, 
identifies ‘that which is best for each thing’ with ‘the best 
which it can do’ (76 dw adrod BeATLoTOy, or, as it is usually 
expressed, 7d évdexduevov BéeAticrov). The relation of the 
specific end to the Supreme End—God—is left obscure, 
but we gather that the true way to the latter lies through 
the realization of the former. 

In this immense generalization, which views everything 
as having a single raison détre, and this assignable by 
man, a thousand minor distinctions between things seem 
to vanish. The law holds of things inanimate and things 
animate—of movement (or change), of growth, of the action 
of brutes, of moral action, of thought. An end is viewed 
as equally an end, whether pursued unconsciously or 
consciously, by an inanimate object or by man, with an 
exercise of Moral Choice or without it. Moral action 
(zpagis) and movement (kiévnovs), though usually distin- 
cuished (e.g. Metaph. ©. 6. 1048 b 21), agree in obeying 
this law. 

We need not wonder that Aristotle himself feels the 
principle to be more applicable to some things than to 
others. As we go upward in Nature, the end discloses 
itself more distinctly (dei 6€ paddAov dpAov emt Tov toTEpwv 
kal GAws boa oloy dpyava Kal évexad Tov . . . 1TTOv O el capKos 
kal doTod Ta ToLadra dfjAa. Ere 6’ ext wupds Kal Hdaros [Kat] ys 
7TTOV" TO yap ov Evekxa HKoTa evTav0a SiAov Smov TAELoTOY Tijs 
tdns, Meteor. 4. 12. 389 b 29: kal év rots purois Everts TO 
veka Tov, jrTov b€ Sunp9pwra, Phys. 2. 8.199b 9: both pas- 
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sages are referred to by Eucken, Op. cit., p. 70). Compare the 
noble passage in the Metaphysics (A. 10. 1075 a I1 sqq.), 
mavta 6€ ovvTéTakTal Tws, GAN ovx dpolws, Kal mAwWTA Kal 
TTNva Kal puta? Kal ody ovTws EXEL Gore pi) civar Oarépw Tpos 
Odrepov pndév, GAN éoti Tu Tpos pev yap ev amavta ovyTerak- 
Tat, GAN womep ev oikia Tols edevdepois iKioTa eLeotw 6 Te 
€rvxe Tovely, GAAG TdvTa 7) TA TAEloTA TéTaKTaL, Tots b& avdpa- 
moots Kal Tols Onpious puKpov TO eis TO Kody, TO OE TOAD 6 TL 
eruxev" Towa’Tn yap ExdoTov apx?) adTov 7) pva.s éoriy. Even 
in organic life preferences of Nature can be traced not 
contributing to the end (Eucken, p. 79. 2); nor yet to the 
preservation of the particular animal or species (ibid. p. 83. 
1, 3). Ifthe end eludes us at the lower pole of the scale 
of being, can we trace it at the opposite pole? MHas the 
Supreme End an end? And where the teleological rela- 
tion most clearly manifests itself, we ask how it is that 
each object exists for only one, or one chief, end? Why 
has it not twenty ends, all on a level? Is it true, again, 
that the end of a thing is not the sum of the functions 
it fulfils, or ought to fulfil, but the highest of them only? 
And how is the highest to be identified ? 

We are here, however, concerned with Practical Science, The tele- 
and in Practical Science the teleological method may be oer 
more applicable than in relation to other subjects. It is Politics, 
obvious that the question, ‘what a thing is for, may be a ae 
far more fruitful question in relation to some things than to nee 
others. It may result in little when we raise it in relation ; 
to a plant or an animal, and be full of instruction when we 
raise it in relation to a State. ‘In purely physical science 
there is not much temptation to assume the ulterior office’ 
of deciding whether the ends pursued ‘are such as ought to 
be pursued, and, if so, in what cases and to how great a 
length’; ‘but those who treat of human nature and society 
invariably claim it; they always undertake to say, not 
merely what is, but what ought to be. To entitle them to 
do this, a complete doctrine of Teleology is indispensable’ 


1 J. S. Mill, System of Logic, Herbert Spencer’s remarks in 
2. 524 (ed. 3). See also Mr. J@ind for Jan. 1881, p. 82 sqq. 
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It is necessary to know what the State is to do before we 
can decide what it ought to be. 

Yet is it possible to prescribe a single end to the State— 
one invariable end at all times and in all places—or even 
one chief end? The difficulty is increased when Aristotle 
identifies the end of the State with the end of social exist- 
ence, and that with the end of human action; for the vast 
question of the end of human life is thus cast like a barrier 
across the threshold of Politics. The method, again, by 
which he seeks to determine the end of the State seems 
hardly adequate to such a problem. We look in vain for a 
careful historical investigation into what the State caz do: 
what it ¢zezds to do, is indirectly considered in the chapter 
(Pol. 1. 2) which treats of the origin of society; but even 
this question can hardly be said to receive sufficient con- 
sideration. Yet these are points which should be investi- 
gated before we inquire what the State ought to do. 
Aristotle seems to rest his solution of this latter problem on 
Opinion (that of of axpiB6s Oewpotrres, Pol. 3. g. 1280 b 28), so 
far as he does not rest it on a rather ideal historical retro- 
spect (Pol. 1. 2). He himself sees that the true end of 
society only discloses itself after the State has existed a 
certain time, for at its first appearance its end is mere life, 
not good life; yet he believes that in his day experience 
was sufficiently complete to justify an absolute conclusion 
on the subject. In reality, however, his view of the end of 
the State stands in close connexion with his general concep- 
tion of the end of organic life. Good life is the end of man 
in a higher degree than of animals and plants", and as the 
State is a collection of human. beings, it must be the end of 
the State. 

Even, however, when the end is ascertained, we are not 
in possession of a means of determining once for all the true 
structure of the State. The concrete interpretation of the 


=p. de Part. An. 2: 10. 656a 


povoy tov (hv adda Kal TOD ev oy 


3 qq.» ta O€ mpos TO Gy alo now 
€xovra mohvpopiporépay exet Ty 
idéay, Kal ToUT@Y ETEepa TPO ETEpav 
paddov kal mokvxovotepay, 6owy 2) 


n priors pereiAnper® ToLovTO © éort 
TO TOY avOparrwy yevos* i} yap pOvov 
perexel Tov Geiov TOY Hply yropipev 
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end may vary'. One and the same end, again, may be 
reached by different paths under different circumstances. 
Aristotle, it is true, does not recognize this, for he conceives 
that the end which he assigns to the State can only be 
fully realized by a single type of social and political organi- 
zation. But he allows that the instances are few in which 
the ‘best State’ can come into being (6 (4). 11. 1295a 25 
sqq.), and he seems to make but little use of the end of 
the State in his inquiries respecting the imperfect consti- 
tutions”, under which, nevertheless, nine-tenths of those who 
reach the wéAus stage of society must expect to live. The 
durability of the constitution, rather than its favourableness 
to good life, seems here to be the aim he keeps in view. 
Nor can the institutions of even the best State be nakedly 
deduced from its end. The means of realizing the end (ra 
mpos To TéAos)—in other words, the organization of the State 
—have to be otherwise ascertained. For this purpose, the 
‘social functions’ (€pya) necessary to the wéAvs are enume- 
rated, and as it proves on inquiry that they ought not to 
be indiscriminately opened to all the denizens of the State, 
the creation of yévy—a term under which classes, trades, and 
departments of the State are included without distinction— 
follows of necessity*. In the whole inquiry it is evident that 
the institutions of actually existing societies, and especially 
of Hellenic societies, are present to Aristotle’s mind, the End 
being used as a standard by which to correct the data thus 
gained. The End is kept in view in selecting the Matter of 
the State and in improving it by education and law: it 
serves as a measure of rights within the State, for the just 
is relative to the End (3. 9: 3. 12-13): it helps us to 
determine the true size of the State, and the limits within 
which the participation in dya0a it implies is to be confined : 


1 Compare, for instance, Aris- 
totle’s interpretation of ro ed ¢yv 
with Cicero’s (de Rep. 4. 3. 3: 5. 
6. 8). 

2 So far at least as the Sixth, 
Seventh, and Eighth Books (the 
old Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth) are 


concerned, for the true end of the 
State is evidently often present to 
Aristotle’s mind in his criticisms 
of the Lacedaemonian, Cretan, 
and Carthaginian constitutions. 

3 Pol. 4 (7). 8-10. 
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it regulates the creation and accumulation of wealth ; but 
it will not supply the place of a knowledge of human nature, 
or of political experience, or of historical information. 

The application of the teleological method by Aristotle 
is further qualified by an occasional resort to principles not 
special to Political, or even to Practical, Science. He not 
unfrequently accepts a kind of evidence which he terms 
‘the evidence of reasoning’ (7) rév Adywy Tiotis), and which 
is distinguished by him from proof based on principles special 
to a given science (ék Tév oikeiwy apyév)', and from proof 
based on detailed knowledge and experience*. He recog- 
nizes, in fact, more roads than one to the truth; and thus, 
when in the Politics (4 (7). 4) he investigates the true size of 
the State, he finds that the evidence of reasoning—broad 
reasoning from the universal conditions of order (ra&s)— 
leads him to a true conclusion; and indeed, not only the 
evidence of reasoning, but that of observed facts, and in 
particular, the fact that no reputedly well-constituted State 
is indefinitely large. 

It is thus evident that the teleological method is not 
applied by Aristotle in its purity. He could not approach 
the problem, how best to adjust the State to its end, with- 
out a consciousness that the State is not an unique thing, 
or a thing capable of being severed from other things, and 
dealt with by itself. On the contrary, it belongs, in his 
view, to a whole class of things—the class of things into 
which Matter enters ; it is, consequently, subject to the play 
of Potentiality and Actuality: it is, further, a xowevia and 
a kowwvia issuing ina Natural Whole. We are not, there- 
fore, at liberty to determine the mode in which it is to 
achieve the end for which it exists, without reference to the 


1 e.g. de Gen. An. 2. 8. 747b 28, 
Aeyo be Aoyexiyy (awdderEw) dia 
TOUTO, ott 60@ KaOddov padQor, Top= 
pOTepw TOY Oikeiwy eoTiv apxav. 

* e.g. de Gen. et Corr. 1. 2. 
316a 5 sqq., atriov d€ tov er’ 
€arrov Sivac but Ta 6podoyovpeva 
auvopay 7 drrewpia* 610 Garou ev@Kn= 
Kaot paddov ev Tots Puatkois, waddov 
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ai emi word Svvavrat ovveipev® ot & 
€k TOU moh@v oyov aBewpyrot TOV 
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ay tis Kat ek TovT@y daov diade- 
povow ot dvatk@s Kat oyiKOs oKo- 
moovres. See on this subject Zeller, 
Gre Phish. 
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general laws which govern all cases of genesis. We cannot 
deal with Political Science apart from the Science of Being 
and Becoming. Nor can we deal with it without the 
guidance of the best attainable Experience and Opinion. In 
well-constituted individuals and races, things tend to work 
themselves out right, and we must take the history and 
institutions of such races into account. 

We see, therefore, that Aristotle approached the subject 
of Politics with some prepossessions: on the one hand, he 
brought to its study a metaphysical creed, which led him to 
expect the State to conform to the laws of structure and 
working which he traced in things in general; on the other, 
he was biassed in favour of Hellenic institutions. He was 
thus led on from the assertion of a single and invariable end 
for the State to the far more questionable doctrine, that the 
State can only achieve this end by the adoption of one 
unvarying type of structure, which it is possible to map out 
in considerable detail’. Nor was the end which he assigned 
to the State one that was likely to suggest a satisfactory 
structure. The end of a thing is, in his view, as has been 
said, not the sum of the functions discharged by it, but the 
highest of them only. If that highest function can only be 
discharged by a part of the Whole, then that part becomes, 
in fact, the Whole. To it all other parts become mere 
means; they exist for it and are merely subsidiary to it. 
The State thus came to be, as we shall hereafter see, not 
only an union of unequals, which may very well be its 
character, but an union of classes which are mere means 
with a class which is related to them as their end. The 
mutual relation of the component elements of the State was 
thus distorted and denaturalised. Aristotle’s ‘ best State’ 
is exactly the kind of State to which a Teleology such as 
his pointed. The classes of which it is composed are re- 
morselessly distributed into means and ends. Two thirds 

1 Cp. Eth. Nic. 2. 5. 1106b 28,70 xa@s. We need not here pause to 
pev awaptavew moddaxas eorivy (rd consider, how far Aristotle’s error, 
yap Kakoy Tov dmeipov, ws oi IIv@a- if such it is, has been repeated, 
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of them fall under the former head, one third under the 


latter. 


Since, further, the particular type of social and 


political organization, which Aristotle held to be the only 
true one, was nowhere even approximately realized, a 
shadow of illegitimacy was cast on the actual State; it 
did not, perhaps it could not, fulfil the true end, or dis- 
tribute social functions and social advantages in accordance 
with true justice or true expediency ; and a doubt might 
well arise whether it possessed any real claim to the 
obedience of the citizen, or, at all events, to his active 


participation in its concerns. 


Its authority was weakened, 


and a sanction indirectly given to that detachment from 
politics, which Aristotle probably desired to combat’, but 
which was the growing tendency of the age; and not only 
to detachment from politics, but to political indifference 


and disaffection. 


On the other hand, his emphatic reference of the State to 


an end had its advantages. 


There had been a time when 


the State itself had been viewed as the end of human life?; 
and if Socrates, Xenophon, and Plato had already ‘taught 
the existence of a virtue of man as man, not limited in its 
exercise to action on behalf of the State, and had treated the 
State only as a means for the realization of virtue, not as the 
ultimate moral end*, Aristotle's more systematic reference 
of the State to an end was a welcome confirmation of 


their view. 


It seemed to provide a definite standard, the 


application of which would rob political inquiry of its 
arbitrariness and uncertainty, would supply it with a 
criterion of right and wrong, and raise men above those 
‘media axiomata,’ among’ which in these subjects they 


1 We may perhaps infer this 
from the general tenour of the 
Politics. Aristotle not only insists 
that the individual is a part of the 
State (1. 2. 1253 a 18 sq.) and be- 
longs to the State, not to himself 
(5 (8). I. 1337 a 27 sq.), and that 
the active virtues contribute to the 
enjoyment of leisure (4 (7). 15. 
1334.a 16 sq.), but he also presses 


the improvement of actual consti- 
tutions on the attention of political 
inquirers, and declares that this is 
as much the business of Political 
Science as the portraiture of an 
ideal State (6 (4). 1. 1289 a I sqq.). 

2 Zeller, Gr.» Ph 1. 61 (ats 
edit.): cp. Plato, Meno 73A: 


73.C. 
8 Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 1. 33(eds2) 
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usually move. If a knowledge of the End was useful in 
departments of science where we cannot hope to modify 
phenomena but only to understand them, it was likely to 
be doubly so in Practical Science—a field in which imper- 
fection seemed to arise more easily, and almost more 
legitimately, than elsewhere ; where the material cause was 
more commonly defective or treacherous, where error or 
oversight was more fatal, and ‘deviation from the true 
path’ (zapéxBao.s) was especially frequent!; and where, 
at the same time, we might hope to effect amendment, 
for though the best State might lie beyond the reach 
of almost all, there were (so Aristotle held) fairly satis- 
factory forms of social and political organization, of which 
this could not be said. For one important lesson, at all 
events, we may probably thank Aristotle’s teleological treat- 
ment of Politics. It tended to negative in advance the 
many theories, which, from century to century, down to our 
own day, have claimed for some one social element—whether 
King, people, or Pope—an indefeasible right of sovereignty 
irrespective of contribution to the general welfare. Power 
falls of right, in Aristotle’s view, to those who, be they many 
or few, are qualified by intrinsic merit and command of 
material resources to contribute effectually to the end for 
which the State exists. 

Aristotle's error lay, not in seeking to discover the end 
of the State, for he was right in accounting this to be the 
first step in Political Science, but in imposing on it one 
unvarying end, in giving too narrow an interpretation to 
that end, and in holding that it could only be fully attained 
through one type of society. 


1 Communities are liable to 
dxpagia no less than individuals 
(Pol.7 (5).9.1310a 18); and Politi- 
cal Science, in Aristotle’s hands, is 
evidently far more tolerant of the 
faultier constitutions than Ethical 
Science is of the faultier types of 
character. We have only to read 
the book of the Politics which 
treats of Revolutions, to see how 


FP 


easily the constitution may slip 
from one form to another: the 
configuration of its territory, acci- 
dent, as at Athens (Pol. 2. 12. 
12744 12), a want of vigilance on 
the part of the holders of power, 
facts in the past history of the 
State, may all avail to bring about 
a change. 
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If we pass on to examine the end assigned by Aristotle 
to the 7éAus, we shall find that here he diverges to a certain 
extent from the Socratic tradition, to which both Xenophon 
and Plato adhered. The office of the Statesman, according 
to Socrates, was to make the citizens better (Xen. Mem. 
1. 2. 32: 2. 6. 13 sq.). Xenophon contrasts the ideal 
Persians of his romance, who ‘seek to secure that the 
citizens of their State shall be as good as possible’ (Cyrop. 
I. 2. 5), with the Assyrians, whose State aimed at the 
production of wealth (ibid. 5. 2. 20). So again, Plato 
holds that the end of the zéds is to make the citizens 
happy by making them virtuous’. Aristotle describes the 
end of the aéAus somewhat differently: its end is not 
merely the production of virtue in its citizens, but the 
production of virtuous action; it not only makes men good 
and happy, but gives the action of men already good and 
happy its full natural scope and character. It produces 
virtue and developes virtuous action in those who are not 
yet virtuous, but its end is to afford the virtuous and happy 
a field for the exercise of their virtue and happiness. It 
comes into being ‘for the sake of life, but exists ‘for the 
sake of good life’; or, if this is an end common to it with 
other things, it exists for the sake of noble action (rév 
kakév mpdéewv), or still more definitely, for the sake of 
‘life perfect and complete in itself’ (Pol. 3. 9. 1281a 1). 
As the Christian is said to be ‘complete in Christ ?, so the 
individual is said by Aristotle to be complete in the zoAus. 
Not completeness as a whole (for this includes ‘ complete- 
ness in respect of necessaries’ as well as ‘ completeness in 
respect of good life’), but completeness in respect of good 
life is the end of the woAus. Its end is, however, some- 
times stated to be ‘noble action’ (kadai apd&evs)—under 
which term, in the Politics (4 (7). 3. 1325 b 16 sqq.), though 
not in the Ethics (10. 7. 1177a 21), the exercise of the 
speculative faculty is included. Aristotle, in fact, though 
he still stands firmly in the Politics by his view of the 


1 Gorg. 515B: Laws 631B: Zeller, Plato, E. T. p. 464, n. 12. 
and other passages referred to by 2 Coloss. 2, 10. 
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superiority of the virtues exercised in leisure, which include 
those concerned in speculation, shows nevertheless an incli- 
nation which he had not shown in the Ethics, to dwell 
on the features common to speculative and practical activity. 
In the Ethics they are parted by the interval which separates 
the divine in man from the human, and codia from ¢Ppédvyors. 
Aristotle is there, perhaps, still under the impressions which 
were present to his mind when he described the ‘ creative 
reason’ (vods wountikds) in the De Anima: he may have seen 
the matter in another light when he looked at it from the 
more social, less psychological point of view which prevails 
in the Politics. 
It should be observed, however, that the end of the 
moAts is not to promote good life in mankind generally, but 
only in those within its own pale who are capable of it; 
and also that the zoA1s must not only set itself to foster 
good life, but all that is contributory thereto. The 7éa1s, 
it may be added, will not achieve good life or happiness, 
unless some or all of its members achieve it. The happiness 
of the Whole will be achieved through the happiness of its 
parts, and thus we find the happiness and even the pleasure 
of the individual more considered by Aristotle than by 
miata. see (e.9-) Pol) 2, 5.1263 b5 > 4(7). 9.1329 a 17 sqq.: 
2. 5. 1264b 17sqq. The sense must further be noticed 
which Aristotle attaches to good life. He construes it as 
bound up with the pursuit of politics and philosophy. As 
we shall see, not all ages nor both sexes are held by him 
to be capable of rising to this kind of life; nor are all 
callings compatible with it. 
Aristotle’s account of the end of the w0éAus, or City-State, Three pro- 
involves three separate assertions : ie 
(1) That the State is, or rather may be and should be, Aristotle’s 
not only the negative condition, but the positive source of ieee 2 
virtuous action in individuals: the mrss. 
(2) That it is an all-sufficient source of virtuous action 
(adtapKns zpos TO €d hv) in them: 
(3) That virtuous action is its end. 
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Examina- (1) So far as the first of these assertions is implied in 
ton of his view, Aristotle would not probably feel that he was 
these pro- 


positions— departing in any degree from the best opinion current 
aaa among his countrymen. The Hellenic State began in a 
group of tribes and clans, and was itself, like a tribe or clan, 
an unity based on common worship and consecrated by 
common festivals. It was thus a common life, as much 
as an union for protection against foes, or the redress of 
injuries, or the making of laws. The State was the centre 
and guide of social existence: Delphi early taught the 
citizen to worship the gods which the State directed him 
to worship and in the manner which the State prescribed : 
the institutions‘and the laws, written and unwritten, which 
every Greek felt had made him what he was, were traced 
back by popular belief to some lawgiver commissioned by 
the State. Even in barbarous communities, the laws, 
whether written or unwritten, were observed to be com- 
monly directed to the production of military virtue?; 
and the end to which their rude legislation was addressed 
was sought more scientifically and successfully by the 
laws of the Lacedaemonian State. The devotion of the 
Three Hundred at Thermopylae was an homage to law: 
°O Ect’, dyyéd\dew AakeSaipoviows, dre Ide 


, ca , cr , ve 
keieOa, Tois Keivay pyuace mrevOdpevor”. 


Each little community, like Israel, drew its moral inspiration 
and its moral atmosphere from its laws. The State was 
‘the rock whence’ each man ‘was hewn’ and ‘the hole of 
the pit whence he was digged*.’ Lysias had said: éy pév 
yap oivat Tdoas Tas TOAELS 61a TOdTO TOs Vopous TIOETOaL, iva, 
Tepl Gv av Tpaypdtwv aropayev, Tapa Tov’Tovs eAOOvTES oKE- 
Wopueda 6 tt Huiv Tontéov éoriv*: and Aristotle takes it 


1 Pol. 4 (7). 2. 1324b 5 sqq. of its prerogatives. Rude early 


— > = 


‘Pypact is here explained as 
=vopipos. If thisis the meaning, 
ep. hue. 1.84. 3. 

° Probably the same _ thing 
might be traced in the early 
Teutonic community, and would 
have been still more easily trace- 
able in it, if the Christian Church 
had not relieved the State of many 


communities do not trouble them- 
selves over-much to draw sharp 
distinctions between sin and crime. 

*. Lys. 1435, quoted) Shy su: 
Schmidt, Ethik der alten Grie- 
chen, I. p. 199, who also refers to 
Demosth. 23. 141 (p. 202). See 
L. Schmidt’s remarks on the above 
subject, pp. 198-203. 
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for granted that the aim of every lawgiver is to make 
men good: paprupe? 5 Kal 7d ywopevov ev Tats mOAEoLW" ot 
yap vouobérar rods woAtras eOiCovres Tovodow ayabods, Kal Td 
pev BovAnua Tavtds vomob€éTov Tobr eoriv, door SE py ed adTo 
Towdow, Guaptdvovow" Kal diadéeper TovTM ToAtTEla ToALTELas 
ayady pavdns (Eth. Nic. 2. 1. 1103b 2sqq.)'. But the in- 
fluence of the Hellenic State asserted itself through other 
channels than that of the law, written or unwritten: both 
Isocrates and Aristotle dwell on the influence exercised by 
the example of the rulers of the State*, and Plato (Rep. 
492 A) contrasts the small effect produced by a few sophists 
in comparison with the influence on the individual of a 
whole people gathered in its assemblies or law-courts or 
theatres. The distinctive characteristic of a méAvs accord- 
ing to Aristotle—that which marks it off from an alliance 
—is to be found in the benevolent care of each citizen for 
the virtue of all belonging to the State (Pol. 3. 9. 1280b 
Isqq.). Inevery way the saying of Simonides—IéXrs dvdpa 
ddaocxer?—held good. It is true that another view of the 
State had been put forward by the sophist Lycophron, who 
treated it as merely a ‘ security to the citizens against mutual 
wrong’ (éyyuntijs GAAjAoLs TSv dixatwv, Pol. 3. 9. 1280 b 10); 
and that the sophist Hippias, as has been said, acknow- 
ledged only those laws which are universally accepted 
to be divinely authorized: but we note in other sophists a 
tendency to accept as just whatever the strongest element 
in each State held to be for its own interest (Plato, Rep. 
343), and thus to assert the ethical authority, not merely 
of a well-ordered State, but of any and every State in 
which the strongest element ruled. 

No doubt, the Hellenic State had not always, or even 
generally, made full use of the position thus accorded to it: 
it failed, we are told, even to give its members a training 


1 The peculiarity of the Lacedae- 
monian lawgiver lay in this, that 
he sought to regulate the rearing 
and habits of his citizens (Eth. Nic. 
10. Io. 1180a 24 sqq.), not in his 
seeking to produce virtue. His 
aim was the same as that of 


others, though his methods were 
more effectual. 

prAtistot, EO). 2s hi. 1273 a 30): 
Isocr. ad Nicocl. § 31: Areopag. 
§ 22: Nicocl. § 37. 

* Plutarch, An seni sit gerenda 
respublica, c. I. 
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appropriate to the constitution (Pol. 7 (5). 9. 1310 a 12 sqq.); 
and if it failed in this, we need not wonder that it failed, 
except in one or two places, to train them systematically 
to virtue (Eth. Nic. 10. 10. 1180a 24sqq.). Its laws were 
a chaos, directed to no special aim, or, if to any, to success 
in war (Pol. 4 (7). 2. 1324b. 5): its guidance of religion 
was imperfect, its chastisement of heresy fitful: it allowed 
education to fall into the hands of men who travelled from 
State to State, detached from State-allegiance, or who 
sought inspiration from sources other than the laws and 
traditions of the State!. Its authority was still further 
impaired, or even made harmful, by falling into the hands 
first of one faction, and then of another (3. 3. 1276a 8 sqq.). 
Yet those who questioned it were probably the few, rather 
than the many; and even Isocrates (de Antid. §§ 295-6) 
could claim that culture at Athens was virtually the 
product of the State. It was easy to forget how much 
in the Athenian character, for instance, was due to other 
than indigenous influences; how the philosophy of Athens, 
its metres and its music, its rhetoric and its triremes, and, 
above all, its Homer, came to it from outside. The springs 
that fed the moral and intellectual life of an Athenian were 
gathered from a wider area than that of the Athenian 
State. 


It was on this foundation of common sentiment that the 


philosophers built up their conception of the office of the 
State. Plato, indeed, was not unaware that the State could 
not afford to rely exclusively on its own spiritual resources 
(Laws 950 Asq.: 951 Asqq.), though he subjects com- 
munications with other States to strict regulation: and if 
Aristotle speaks more emphatically of the self-completeness 
of the single State (e. g. Pol. 4 (7). 3. 1325b 23 sq.), he can 
hardly have intended to go beyond Plato in this matter. 
Still both seem inclined to recur to the long-past time, if 
indeed there ever was such a time, when each Hellenic 


1 To Plato men seem to speak real legislator of the State (Laws 
not without plausibility when they 709 A). 
make out Circumstance to be the 
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State was its own spiritual counsellor and oracle, not 
drawing life from the central stem of Hellas, but finding the 
‘light of the city’ in its own law. The self-contained Lace- 
daemonian State was, notwithstanding Leuctra, the model 
constantly before the eyes of both. Why should not a 
nobler State of this kind be possible? They seem to have 
thought that moral influence was not a thing which could 
be expected to travel far from its source ; the conception 
of a world-wide Church was alien to their ideas; men could 
not be spiritual guides to each other without knowing each 
other, without belonging to, and living in, one and the same 
city; nor could spiritual authority be effectual without 
coercive power behind it. Everything, in their view, 
pointed to the City-State. They forgot that it may be 
more within the power of the State to communicate what 
the Lacedaemonian State had communicated to its citizens 
than what they wished to be communicated to theirs. 
They did not ask themselves whether a State can make 
men philosophers, or give them moral wisdom, as easily as 
it can inspire a readiness to die for it. 

We must remember that the moral life of a Greek 
community would not seem beyond the control of its 
authorities and its law: not only was it small, and its 
life passed mainly in public, but the popular mind had 
hardly perhaps as yet been stirred as deeply as it was 
stirred by the rise of Christianity under the Roman 
Empire, and by the Reformation and the French Revolu- 
tion in later days. The forces with which the State has 
to deal seemed far more docile than they really are. Even 
Aristotle fails to comprehend the possibilities of popular 
enthusiasm. In his view, the masses are well content to be 
left to their daily struggle for a livelihood, and are little 
inclined to press for office, unless they are wronged or out- 
raged, or unless they see that office is made a source of gain 
(7 (5). 8. 1308 b 34): their aim is rather profit than honour 
(8 (6). 4. 1318 b 16 sqq.). Passionate loyalty, or patriotism, 
or religious feeling, passionate enthusiasm for an idea of 
any kind, find no place in his notion of the popular mind. 
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The world had not yet drunk deep of the creeds which, 
more than aught else, have made men fanatics and robbed 
the lawgiver and the statesman of their command over 
things; nor did it then know much even of those non- 
religious popular movements (‘national’ movements, for 
example), which have so often proved beyond the control 
of statesmanship. 

Aristotle, like Plato before him, thought he saw his way 
to making the influence of the State more of a reality. Let 
it be so organized as to become to the- individual all that 
the popular voice assumed it to be already. Let it regulate 
man’s existence from the cradle to the grave—regulate 
marriage and education, property, production and trade, art, 
poetry and religion. Statesmanship was not statesmanship 
unless it was equal to this overwhelming mission: the states- 
man must be capable of guiding, and indeed of leading, the 
whole culture of the community. It is thus that woAirvKy is 
described as supreme over the sciences, as determining 
which are to exist within the State and which are not, as 
adjusting to her end the arts of war, of household manage- 
ment, of rhetoric, and prescribing through legislation what 
men ought to do and to abstain from doing (Eth. Nic. 
I. I. 1094a 28-b 7). 

The whole action of the State in relation to the indi- 
vidual is apparently conceived by Aristotle (except in the 
case of a mapBacdeia) to be governed by law. He seems 
to be aware that there are some things which law is too 
general to regulate aright or indeed at all (Pol. 3.15. 1286a 
24.sqq.)': but its limitations are hardly so present to him as 
they are to Plato in the Laws (e.g. 788 B: 807 E: 822 D), 
though it is true, on the other hand, that he looks to the 
educational influence of Law for much that Plato had sought 
in the Republic to achieve by laws abolishing the House- 
hold and Several Property (2. 5. 1263b 37sqq.). Law 
is a means not only of protecting men’s rights, or of 
preventing or punishing criminal acts, but of promoting 


1 The writer of the Eudemian law our relations to friends (Eth. 
Ethics excepts from the sphere of | Eud. 7. 1. 1235 2). 


male 
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right action and developing virtue—of developing the right 
motive of action. We must not measure the operation of 
Law in the State by the operation of the law-court: law 
finds its true function in distributive rather than in corrective 
justice: it assigns to each individual his true position and 
work: it speaks through the constitution: it regulates the 
relation of the lower vocations to the higher: it regulates 
education, property, the household, citizenship, the daily 
life of the individual in the syssitia and festivals of the 
State. ‘Institutions, to use a modern word, are the pro- 
duct and creature of Law, and whatever they achieve— 
whatever, for example, such an institution as that of the 
monogamic household achieves—is the achievement of Law. 
In full accord with the popular view, Aristotle includes 
even ‘unwritten laws’ under Law and ascribes them to a 
legislator’. Much, therefore, of what we term the influence 
of Public Opinion, so far at least as it rests on tradition and 
custom, would apparently be brought under the head of 
Law. Armed with this powerful weapon, woAitixy need not 
fear to undertake the immense mission assigned to her. 
Aristotle’s conception of the office of the State un- 
questionably possesses elements of truth. It is true that the 
State exercises a vast moral influence on the individual, 
however narrowly it may construe its functions. The 
society of which a man forms a part contributes largely to 
the formation of his character. Mere temporary residence, 
for instance, in the United States is sufficient, as we say, to 
‘Americanize’ the German or Irish immigrant, and the 
active discharge of a citizen’s duties must greatly deepen 


Gp. bole S(G)s 5« 1319 b, 38, 
€k TouT@y TeipacGa. KatTackevacey 
thy agpadreav, evAaBoupevous pev 
Ta POcipovra, tiOepevovs b€ Torov- 
Tous vopous Kal Tovs aypagous kal 
Tous yeypappevous k.t.’. Herein 
he follows Plato (Polit. 295A, 
298 D, Laws 793 B-C, referred to 
by L. Schmidt, Ethik d. alten 
Griechen, I. 202). Contrast the 
language of Plato and Aristotle 
on this subject with that of Dio 


Chrysostom, Or. 76. p. 648M 
(quoted by C. F. Hermann, Gr. 
Antiqq. 2. § 1.9), ore d€ rd €60s 
youn MEV TOY XpopEevav KON, VOpoS 
d€ adypados ebvous 7) Todews... 
evpnua be avOparay ovdevds, dda 
Biov kai xypovov. Aristotle himself 
occasionally uses expressions 
which distinguish €6n from vo6poe 
(ere5 Pol,.25 53).1263b 39, rots 
€Oeot kat tH idocodia kai rots 
vopots). 
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the impression. The small mass gravitates to the large 
mass: the individual accepts the point of view, the moral 
estimate of men and things, which he finds prevailing around 
him. This is the general rule, though Plato himself notices 
that the ‘ divine men whose acquaintance is beyond all price’ 
(Laws 951 B: cp. Meno 99) spring up as much in ill-con- 
stituted States as in well-constituted ones, and it is evident 
that character cannot always be traceable to Society or the 
State, for otherwise how could a Socrates arise in the de- 
fective society of Athens? Even, however, if we admit to 
the fullest extent that the character of the individual in 
nine cases out of ten takes its impress from that of the 
society of which he is a part, the question still remains, how 
far, where that is so, the laws of the society have contributed 
to the character thus communicated. If it is possible to 
exaggerate the influence of the State on character, it is 
still more possible to exaggerate the influence of law and 
Statesmanship on character; and Aristotle’s doctrine is not 
merely that morality insensibly adjusts itself to the State 
as the whole which it has to sustain and keep in healthy 
working, but that it is in a more positive way its product as 
being the offspring of its Law. 

To a certain extent constitutions—for example, the 
democratic constitution of the United States—do reflect 
themselves in character. De Tocqueville and others have 
sufficiently proved this. Law does far more than protect 
men’s persons and property, or even the whole sum of their 
rights: it would do so even if it designedly confined its 
aims within this limit. Even then it would incidentally 
develope a type of character'(7Jos), or at all events would 
modify in some degree the predominant motives of action. 
Laws such as that which enforces monogamy, or those 
which regulate the devolution of property, whatever the 
motive with which they may be imposed, exercise a power- 
ful influence on character; they not only enforce certain 
outward acts, but they create dispositions. The members 
of a polygamic household are ethically different from the 
members of a monogamic household. If, again, as Aris- 
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totle holds, the State can devise and work a system of 
education which will not only develope the intelligence, but 
train the moral sympathies, the law by which it effects this 
will prove itself a moral influence of no ordinary kind. 

But the influence of the lawgiver may be overrated. He 
contributes something to the character of the society for 
which he legislates, but does not circumstance or race con- 
tribute more? are not a thousand nameless influences more 
potent than he? It is the rarest thing in the world when 
some lawgiver—Mahomet, for example—subdues society to 
his will. Aristotle himself sees that the character of a 
community depends to a large extent on matters beyond 
the control of the legislator—the nature and situation of 
the territory, the initial qualities of the population, the turn 
fortune gives to its history. He did not, however, recognize 
all the causes which tend to limit the legislator’s influence : 
he did not know how little religion, or science, or the dis- 
tribution of wealth, or the relative prominence of particular 
occupations in a State can be controlled by law. However 
favourable the initial Matter of the State may be, it is only 
in the world’s best moments, when some great Teacher has 
won men to him, that Law can assume the position which 
Aristotle assigns to it; and it is precisely at these moments 
that law and organization are least needed and least in 
place. When an idea is ‘in the air’ as a pervading influence, 
it does not need to be embodied in institutions; these arise 
later, and seek, usually in vain, to preserve for posterity 
something of its fugitive greatness. Aristotle! ascribes an 
extent of authority and influence to the Statesman which is 
hardly ever his, and also invests him with attributes of 
spiritual leadership which he hardly ever possesses. He is 
in part misled by the notion of a ‘ best State’ immobile and 
exempt from change, or at all events travelling in a groove 
traced for it by its founder. He did not see that society 
lives by incessant renewal, and that the fresh ideas which 
reinvigorate it will seldom owe their birth to the statesmen 


1 Plato no doubt in the Republic went even further in this direction 
than Aristotle. 
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at its head. It is not to them that we look for the first 
word of Progress: we are content if they adopt and protect 
a movement in advance, when already originated by others. 
Still more is this true of Law. Law is usually the last to 
register an accomplished advance’. Nor again must we set 
down to Law all that it regulates. It regulates the house- 
hold; it may regulate the Church: but we need not assume 
that either of these institutions owes its existence, or its 
influence, to Law. There are beliefs (the belief in God, for 
example) which are not traceable with certainty to the in- 
fluence of social life, much less to Law—they seem rather 
to be, as it were, self-sown—yet which have done as much, 
or more, for civilization than any others. Certainly, the 
Law cannot ‘prescribe what men ought to do and abstain 
from doing.’ Even in the best State, the lawgiver can 
hardly be the source of unwritten law. To us Aristotle 
seems to call the State to functions too spiritual for it. 
We know what law is and what statesmen are: we see 
the State constantly doing, not that which it holds to be 
right, but that which is dictated by political necessity— 
constantly studying in its policy its own security rather than 
the broad interests of morality, and while we quite agree 
that the State is in some sense a spiritual power, we hesitate 
to recognize in it the true and only adequate guide to right 
action or the appointed nursing-mother of science and 
philosophy. 


Still, to whatever extent we may conceive that Aristotle 
overrated the influence of the State, and especially of its 
Law, as positive sources of virtuous action, it seems clear 
that his view contains an element of truth. He was on 
less solid ground when he asserted that the State is all- 


1 Or indeed a decline. Plato tmoppeit mpos ta ij6n re Kat Ta 


sees this, as we shall find if we 
read his picture of the way in 
which a change in povotkns Tpd7ot 
gradually affects society (Rep. 
424 sqq.)—1 mapavopia avzn... 
Kara pukpov €igoikioapéevn Tpeua 


emitnOevpata’ ex O€ TovT@Y eis Ta 
mpos aAddAndouvs EvpPddata peifov 
exBaive’ ék dé 7 Tov EvpBoralov 
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sufficient for good life (adrapxns mpos 7d eb (yv)'. Perhaps 
in making this assertion he is thinking only of the best 
State; still, as has been said, he seems to forget that the 
citizen of a Greek State was not a product of that State 
alone, but in part of influences originating in other States. 
The influence of the common festivals of Greece, of its 
poets, philosophers, and historians, overleapt the barriers 
between State and State, and Greece would not have 
been what it was, if civilizing influences originating outside 
the State had not, for the most part, been allowed full 
play. It is very probable that, notwithstanding his ex- 
pressions with regard to the self-completeness of the State, 
Aristotle would willingly admit all salutary influences from 
outside, but he seems hardly as alive to the value of such 
influences as we should expect. 


We next come to the question, is good life, in the The third. 


sense which Aristotle attaches to it of perfect and self- 
complete life, not only a thing which the State is capable 
of producing, but the end for which it exists? 

If we take it for granted that one unvarying end is to 
be set before every State, whatever its environment or 
circumstances, there is much to be said in favour of Aris- 
totle’s conclusion. We may wish that he had construed 
the end of the State as the production not only in those 
within the State, but also in those outside it, of the maxi- 
mum.amount of virtuous activity attainable by them: yet 
the view that the State does not exist for the indefinite 
increase of its wealth or population or trade, or for con- 
quest and empire, but that these aims are to be subordi- 
nated to considerations of moral and intellectual wellbeing, 
is one which has by no means lost its value or applicability 
at the present day. 

Some may hold it to be too comfortable a doctrine, that 
the State, whose development often seems to us to follow 
laws of its own, not always, apparently, conducive to the 


1 He adds as ézos eimeiv, Pol. 1. 2. 1252 b 28. 
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welfare or happiness of men, is really a thing to be shaped 
as may best suit men’s moral and intellectual interests ; and 
may think that if it subserves this aim, it does so in its 
ultimate tendencies and in the long run, rather than directly. 
We seem often to notice that institutions and classes, to 
which every statesman wishes well, disappear in the torrent 
of social change, unable for some reason or other to main- 
tain their footing. We see the State half the champion, 
half the victim of some over-mastering idea which drives 
it onward, often to its own destruction. We see it existing, 
not for its own happiness, but to play some critical part in 
history—to ‘ wander in the gloomy walks of Fate.’ Others, 
again, may feel that ends which Aristotle hardly notices— 
such as that of self-preservation—more largely influence 
the structure and action of the State, than the nobler end 
to which he subordinates them—the end of good life: and 
it may be true that this latter aim, though never lost sight 
of by the State, is commonly so thrown into the back- 
ground by the difficulties which beset every State, as to 
be unable to assert itself with persistency and effect. Here, 
as elsewhere, he may have been misled by the mirage of 
an ideal State, exempt (ex Aypothesz) from the embarrass- 
ments from which no State is in reality exempt. Others 
may insist that the chief duty of a State—the duty it can 
least afford to neglect—is the protection of men’s life and 
property and freedom of action; or may urge that the 
moral and intellectual advancement of the members of a 
State is an end to the attainment of which the Statesman 
can directly contribute but little, and that, consequently, 
it can hardly be the end of the State. Others, again, may 
plead that different States may legitimately have different 
ends. The end which Aristotle sets before the State may 
be the highest, and yet a given State may be right in 
adjusting its organization to another end. The individual 
State—and this Aristotle forgets—is usually a member of 
a group, and should address itself to the work for which 
the characteristics of its territory and population fit it, 
leaving that which others can do better to be done by 
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them!. It is not necessary that the civilization of each 
separate State should be absolutely complete. Occasion- 
ally, indeed, the circumstances of a State leave it no choice 
but to be predominantly military or commercial or indus- 
trial. Even in these cases, however, the spirit of Aristotle’s 
teaching, if not its letter, may be observed. The State may 
do its utmost to secure that its legislation and its action 
shall be in the interest of civilization, rightly understood. 

It is when Aristotle descends into detail and interprets 
good life as inseparable from the pursuit of politics or 
philosophy that we feel least inclined to agree with him. 
This doctrine of his forces him to view the less noble 
vocations as existing only for the sake of the highest. Good 
life is not, in his view, capable of realization in various 
degrees by all men; it is the appanage of certain vocations. 
There was nothing in his formula which compelled him to 
interpret it thus. He was misled, partly by the general 
sentiment of his race and age, which exaggerated the con- 
trast of vocations; partly by his own Teleology, always 
too ready to classify things as means and ends. 

We must not, however, forget that the conception of the 
office of the State which Plato and Aristotle were led to 
form was the expression of a profound social need. There 
was pressing need of a power capable of taking the spiri- 
tual direction of Greek society. In practice, the poets had 
long held spiritual sway, and Plato with perfect justice 
objected to them as religious and moral guides (e. g. Laws 
801 B: 941 B): to such guides as he held many of the 
sophists to be, he objected still more: he longed, as is 
evident from page after page of the Laws?, for an autho- 
ritative religious and moral revelation, such as that which 
the modern world possesses, and Greece and Rome did 
not: the City-State was to be the depositary of this reve- 
lation, and to do what the City-State alone could do; by 

1 <Tf Great Britain has turned 2 e.g. Laws 887 sq. The re- 
itself into a coal-shed and black- mark is one which I owe to Mr. 
smith’s forge, it is for the behoof Shadworth Hodgson, to whom it 


of mankind as well as its own’ was suggested by a perusal of the 
(Times, August 27, 1885). Laws. 
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the regulation of marriage and education, by law, written 
and unwritten, coercive and suasory, it was to build up 
a people with whose very being the revelation would be 
interwoven and who would find in it the principle of their 
life. The distinction of Church and State, if the thought 
of it could ever have occurred to him, would probably 
have struck him as likely to imperil the spiritual influence 
for which he sought to find a place in society. It would 
do so, even if the Church were made supreme over the 
State—the only relation of the two powers which we can 
imagine him approving—for the Church even then would 
not have in its own hands the means of enforcing its teach- 
ing: and besides, the very distinction of matters spiritual 
from matters temporal would seem to him to imply forget- 
fulness of the fact that even the most temporal of temporal 
matters has spiritual issues of its own, and is in some sense 
a spiritual matter, to be dealt with on spiritual grounds. 
Aristotle, with some variations, followed in Plato’s foot- 
steps. Their conception of the State interests us because 
it forms one of the. earliest indications (outside Jewish 
history) of a feeling that society needs a spiritual authority : 
the subsequent rise of a Christian Church within the State 
is sure evidence that they did not err when they craved 
something more of organized spiritual influence than the 
actual Greek State offered. So far Plato and Aristotle 
were moving in the right direction. But when they sought 
to make the City-State an oracle of spiritual truth, and 
seemed to aim at providing every man with a kind of 
parochial Sinai, they greatly erred. If we are to have 
a Pope, we instinctively wish him to be Oecumenical. 
Men's conceptions of the office of the State may possibly 
have come to be somewhat more contracted than they 
should be, since it has been able to devolve a part of its 
burden on the Christian Church; and it may be true 
that if we were to imagine Christianity absent from the 
scene, it might be necessary for the State, its law and its 
authorities to play a different part: but even then it would 
hardly be to the City-State of Plato and Aristotle that 
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the world would entrust its spiritual fortunes. Its well- 
proportioned minuteness and Hellenic delicateness of arti- 
culation would alone suffice to rob it of its authority over 
modern minds, which ask for somewhat more of vastness 
and mystery. 


One remark, however, applies to all attempts to deter- 
mine the abstract end of the State. The thing which it 
is important that every State and nation should make 
perfectly clear to itself, is, not what the office of the State 
in general is, but what is the work which it is individually 
called to do. There can be little doubt that the work 
marked out by circumstances for the Greek race and for 
every Greek State was not only the realization of the 
maximum of good life, but also the diffusion of Hellenic 
civilization among the barbarians round about Hellas, and 
especially among those who ‘bordered on its Northern 
frontier. The two aims were quite reconcileable, and the 
latter of them deserved recognition at Aristotle’s hands. 
It seems, however, to have been little, if at all, present 
to his mind; and even in Alexander’s it was probably an 
afterthought. 


We have now arrived at our definition of the wéAus, for A defini- 
; aq is tion of the 
we have ascertained the genus to which it belongs, and have 77" % 


discovered its differentia in its end. It is a xowwvia issuing now yee 
in a Whole, and formed for the end of perfect and self- "6° 


complete life. kowavia 
The next question evidently will be—and here we face a Whole 
the central problem of Political Science, as understood by ee 
Aristotle—how must this xowwwvia be organized in order to of perfect 
fulfil this end? This is substantially the question that sue ES 


complete 


Aristotle puts to himself, though it frequently appears in we ‘ 
other forms. He asks, for instance, in the First Book of the the won. 


Politics, what organization of Slavery or of Supply is in oa oe 


accordance with Nature; and in the Third he discusses the attain its 
question of the Supreme Authority from the point of view ond ea 
of Justice. These inquiries, however, ultimately pass into givenin the 
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portraiture the other: the natural is that which contributes to the End, 


of a ‘ best 
constitu- 
tion — 
merits and 
defects of 
this mode 
of dealing 
with the 
subject. 


and the just cannot be determined without reference to the 
End. 

The answer is given in the portraiture of a ‘ best consti- 
tution!.’ Aristotle tacitly implies, that it is possible for the 
inquirer to discover once for all the form of kowwvia best 
adapted for the attainment of the end, and, under certain 
not hopelessly unrealizable conditions, to bring it into 
existence. 

It was not his view that the office of Political Science is 
simply to register the phenomena of society, and to refer 
them to their laws—to watch and to understand a process 
which defies modification—or to inquire what are the con- 
ditions which tend to predominate in the future, and to 
adjust society to them: it must work hand in hand with 
Ethics—ask of Ethics what type of character it should aim 
at producing, and then construct the State, if possible, in 
such a way as to produce it. The path of Political Science 
lies, in his view, rather through Ethics than through History. 
It is not enough to watch the tendencies of History and to 
accept what it brings. History is the record of a process 
which is partly for the best, and partly not—partly the work 
of Nature, partly of causes, such as Fortune, which may 
bring the opposite of the best. There is nothing fixed or 
infallibly beneficent about the historical process. When 
the City-State evolves itself out of the Household and 
Village, we trace the hand of Nature in History; but even 
in well-constituted races, the dominant tendency of things 
may be quite other than Natural. The tendency of con- 
stitutional development in Greece, for instance, so far from 
being in the direction of the best constitution, was in the 
direction of democracy”. History, therefore, must be 
brought to the bar of Ethics, and its natural tendencies 
discriminated from the rest. Its outcome has a legitimate 

* Plato had done more: he ‘the political scheme of which 
had thought himself called on to the Republic had described the 


display in the Critias and the constituent elements’ (Grote, Plato 
projected Hermocrates the ‘actual 3. 302). 


working and manifestation’ of 2 Pol. 3. 15. 1286b 20sqq. 
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claim on our acceptance, only so far as it satisfies a teleo- 
logical test. The ethical point of view must be our guiding 
light in the historical wilderness: it alone can enable us to 
choose the right path. 

Holding, again, the belief that it is possible to assign one 
legitimate end to the State, whatever its circumstances, 
Aristotle also held that this end could be fully realized only 
through one form of social organization. He had not asked 
himself the question which Cicero was perhaps the first to 
ask’, whether it is not beyond the power of any single 
inquirer to discover this one form. Cicero (de Rep. 2. I. 
I—3) ascribes to Cato the Censor the striking view, that 
the construction of a best State is beyond the power not 
only of any single individual, however able, but even 
of the united wisdom of humanity at any single moment 
of time, and can be accomplished only by the combined 
wisdom and good fortune (de Rep. 2. 16. 30) of a number 
of individuals spread over a series of generations and 
centuries, so that, according to him, a State glides (de 
Rep. 2. 16. 30: cp. 18. 33) into its ‘ perfect form’ (optimus 
status) ‘naturali quodam itinere et cursu.’ In one respect, 
however, Aristotle is wiser than Cicero. Cicero apparently 
hopes to have an ‘ optimus status civitatis’ revealed to him 
in this way, which will be suitable to all possible commu- 
nities. Aristotle is aware that his ‘best constitution’ can 
only be suitable to a few. 

The quest of a ‘best constitution’ was a tradition of 
political inquiry in Greece, and Aristotle fully accepts it. 
The question, what constitution is the best, was apparently 
first raised in Greece by practical statesmen (Aristot. Pol. 
2. 8. 1267b 29): it was thus, perhaps, that Herodotus 
came to imagine a group of Persian grandees discussing the 
claims of monarchy, oligarchy, and democracy to be the 
best (Hdt. 3. 80 sqq.). It was a later idea that a combina- 

1 Cp.de Rep.2.11.21: nosvero however, is no doubt to be found 
videmus et te quidem ingressum in the Greek conception of Time 
ratione ad disputandum nova, as the Discoverer, which Aristotle 


quae nusquam est in Graecorum fully adopts (Eth. Nic. 1. 7. 1098 a 
libris. The germ of Cicero’s view, 23: Pol. 2.5. 1264a 1 sqq.). 
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tion of all three, such as some thought they found in the Lace- 
daemonian constitution, was the best (Aristot. Pol. 2.6.1265b 
33 sq.). When the question was taken up by men unversed 
in political life, like Hippodamus, fancy went farther afield. 
Plato was the first to find out that one may discover a ‘ best 
constitution’ without in so doing discovering a generally 
available remedy for political ills. He saw, at all events in 
the later years of his life’, that his earlier ideal of the 
Republic had been pitched too high for men, and was only 
suitable for ‘gods or the sons of gods. Aristotle went 
further in this direction, and studied the question why a 
given constitution is applicable to one community and not 
to another. Not only moral causes, but social or economi- 
cal circumstances, or the character of the territory, may place 
a particular constitution beyond the reach of a particular 
community. The best constitution, for example, is un- 
realizable without exceptional virtue and exceptionally 
favourable circumstances (6 (4). 11.1295a 26). Insketching 
it, therefore, Aristotle is aware that he is doing what will 
be useful only to a few. 

We may wonder that under these circumstances he made 
the portraiture of an ideal State the chief task of the Politics. 
He has not stated the reasons which led him to do so, and 
we can only guess what they were. Perhaps he found it 
hard to break with a well-established tradition of political 
inquiry. Apart from this, however, he would probably feel, 
that if the Politics was to ‘complete’ the Ethics, it must 
contain a sketch of the ‘ best constitution ’—the constitution 
most favourable to virtue and happiness. He would also feel 
that if the ‘best constitution’ were only for the few, those 
few were the best. The zapBactdela was the rarest, if the 
divinest, of possible forms; yet he describes it with the 
rest. To omit to tell the Statesman what sort of State he 
should construct when everything was in his favour would 
be to leave the best moments of Statesmanship without 
guidance. The main object of Political Science is to con- 


* See Laws 739D : 853C: 691C, collected by Susemihl (Sus.”, Note 
and other passages fromthe Laws _ 191). 
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struct a State which will develope, not mar, man’s nature— 
which will call forth virtuous action and form a fit home for 
virtue. The best State is the State: itis the only form which 
can in strictness be said to be the State as Nature willed it 
to be, the normal product undistorted by defects of character 
or fortune or legislative skill. 

We can see that the practice of depicting a best State was 
not without itsadvantages. It taught the political inquirer 
not to rest content with suggesting isolated reforms, but to 
view them in relation to Society as a whole. It obliged 
him to construct a more or less consistent and coherent 
whole, in which each element should match the rest. 
Territory, national character, the economical and social 
system, the political organization, must all be such as to 
work together harmoniously for the common good. Nor 
could we in any other way have obtained so full a revela- 
tion in so small a compass of the political views of Plato and 
Aristotle. 

Yet this practice was a misleading one. It accustomed 
the student of politics to imagine the legislator in a position 
which he practically never occupies—to imagine him with a 
tabula rasa before him, free to write on it whatever he 
pleases. It implied that the supreme task of Political 
Science is to construct a State ‘in the air ’—without a given 
historical past, without given environing circumstances. We 
can better understand Plato depicting a ‘best State’ than 
Aristotle, for Plato believed that in sketching the States of 
the Republic! and Laws he was sketching States not 
hopelessly beyond the reach of the actual States around 
him, but Aristotle knows that his best State is realizable 
only by a very few. His ideal is pitched too high for most 
States. His citizen-body is to consist of men of full virtue 
(crovdaior a7AGs)*, and they are to possess exactly the right 


1 No doubt, when he wrote the 
Laws, he had come to see that 
the State of the Republic made 
too great demands on human na- 
ture to be suitable to men. 

2 Polt.4 (7). 33. 1332°a 32 'saq 
Dio Chrysostom would seem to 


have Aristotle’s ideal State in view 
when he says (Or. 36. 443 M)— 
ayabny pev yap €€ dnavtey ayabav 
mov ovre Tis yevopenny mpérepov 
oie Ountny OUTE wore Os eoopwevny 
Uatepov akvov StavonOnvar, mAny et 
pn Oe@v pakdpwy Kat ovpavor. 
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measure of external and bodily goods. Nor is his best 
State apparently conceived as likely to be of use as a guide 
to reformers of actual societies. When Aristotle turns to 
the task of making actual constitutions as tolerable as 
possible, we do not find that he makes much use of his 
sketch of a best constitution!. Its value seems to be this, 
that it shows how much the State may be to men. It is 
the ‘new garment, not intended to be used for ‘ patching ’ 
an old one, but rather as a foil to it and to show what the 
State ought to be and naturally is. 

The Cynics and Stoics were apparently the first to hit on 
the notion of an ideal State which might be superadded to 
the actual State, and which a man might regard as his true 
home, though he belonged also to an actual State”; and 
in a somewhat similar spirit Christianity taught men to 
look up to a ‘kingdom of heaven,’ to which the kingdoms 
of the world were to be as far as possible approximated by 
the Church. Aristotle’s conception of the relation of the 
ideal State to the actual State is wholly different: the 
actual State seems to profit but little by the projection of 
the ideal State, which is apparently of use only to the fortu- 
nate few who are in a position to realize it. 

The attempt to portray a ‘best State, again, led Aristotle 
to encumber the broad outlines of his political teaching with 
much transitory detail. Lessons of permanent value come 
thus to be mixed up in the Politics with recommendations 
of institutions like that of common meals, which the world 
has long outgrown. Every philosophy, and still more every 
political philosophy, is ‘the child of its time,’ and bears 
unmistakable marks of its origin, but the Greek method of 
portraying a best State made the ephemeral element in 
political inquiry larger than it need have been. 


1 In criticising the Lacedae- 
monian, Cretan, and Carthagi- 
nian constitutions he is careful 
to note any points in which they 
deviate from the dpiorn raéus. 
But we hear little or nothing of 
the dpicrn rags in the Sixth, 


Seventh and Eighth Books. 

* To Marcus Aurelius, at all 
events, the actual State is as it 
were a household within the true 
or universal State (Comm. 3. II. 
monitny © évra Toews TIS dvararns, is 
ai Nourat méders Sorep oikia city). 
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One thing, however, is evident: the vision of an ideal 
State did not make Aristotle indifferent to the problems 
and difficulties of the actual State. The age which dreams 
of ideal States is often on the point of losing its interest in 
politics; but this was far from being the case with Aristotle, 
who is perhaps all the more unwearied in suggesting prac- 
ticable amendments of the actual State’, because he has 
learnt from the study of the best State how rarely it can 
be realized. We even seem to gather from his language in 
the Politics that the main service which Political Science 
can practically render to the world is that of limited 
amelioration. It cannot make things right, but it can make 
them bearable. 


How, then, is the best State to be constituted ? How, then, 
is the best 
State to 
The beginnings of the State are in the hands of Nature be consti- 
and Fortune (4 (7). 13. 1331b 41). These powers must ina 
supply the founder of the State with appropriate raw ask fit 
; ; ; . : : : Matter of 
material ; otherwise his labour will be in vain. This raw Nature and 
material (tAn, 4 (7). 4. 1325 b 40 sq.: xopnyia wodutiK7, Fortune. 
1326a 5: xopnyia ruxnpa, 6 (4). 11. 1295 a 28) must be such 
as may be fashioned into a community seeking happiness 
rather in virtue than in external or even bodily goods. 
Place in the founder’s hands the potentiality of a noble 
society—a population and a territory possessing the fit 
initial qualities—and he will call one forth in act. We 
shall later on study more closely the characteristics for 
which we must look in the primitive nucleus of the State, 
but a few of them may be at once noticed. The human 
beings composing it must, first, be neither too many nor 
too few: next, they must possess aptitudes not always 
found in combination—the spirited nature which gives 
warmth of heart and the will to be free, intelligence which 
gives organizing power. Singly, these qualities will not 
generate the best State. The territory must be just large 
enough to sustain them in a mode of life removed alike 


1 Pol. 6 (4). 1. 1289 a 5 sqq. 
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from meanness and luxury; and it must be of such a nature 
as to aid the healthy development of the State—to favour, 
in fact, both freedom and organization, and make the com- 
munity independent of foreign commerce. 
Conditions The next thing is to vitalise this Matter into a State. 
Bree We have already seen that a xowwwvia is composed of 


formation 


ofthis dissimilar members united by a common aim and by 
eaceeaaae common action. The same holds good of the State. 
eae The members of the State must participate in something, for 
common Otherwise the State would not be a ko.vwrvia: they must, to 
Be aim: Degin with, ‘ participate in locality’; they must inhabit one 
common andthe same spot'. But they must have more in common 
er than this. They must unite in common gatherings and 
Bee live a common life (3. 9. 1280b 13 sqq.). But, above all, 
tion. they must have a common aim (4 (7). 8. 1328a 25 sqq., 
esp. 35-37: 3- 13.1284 a 2), and a common ethical creed— 
a common view as to what gives happiness (4 (7). 8. 1328 
a 40, cp. 4 (7). 13. 1331 b 26 sqq.), whatever this view may 
be. As the constitution is regarded as embodying the life 
preferred by the State (6 (4). 11. 1295 a 40), the xowdv te 
which constitutes the xowvwria is, in one passage, said to be 
the constitution (3. 3. 1276b 2). 
2. Diffe- This is one characteristic of State-life: another is diffe- 
aGue rentiation. The mere fact that the State begins in need 
impliesa implies differentiation even at its outset. That which 
distribu- : : : > 
tion of | brings the slave into society is not the need of another 
eel slave, but of a master. He is in quest, not of his like, but 
change of Of his complement or correlative. Some things, again, 
service. cannot be enjoyed by all the members of the State at the 
same moment—political authority (d4px7), for instance (2. 2. 
1261a 32)—and hence arises the inevitable contrast of 
rulers and ruled. On the other hand, there are things 
which may or may not be left to common enjoyment. 
Plato had proposed in the Republic, that women, children, 
and property should be held in common (2. 1. 1261a 2 
sqq.). The same question of several allotment, or the reverse, 
may be raised as to the various ‘activities’ (€pya, 4 (7). 


' Pol. 2. 1. 1260b 40, kat ro@rov avdykn rod Témov Kowwoveiv. 
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8, or mpdéeus), of which the State is a co-ordination. There 
is the work of the cultivator, the artisan, the soldier, the 
man of capital, the priest, the judge, the statesman. Here, 
again, the question arises, ‘whether every one is to share in all 
these functions’ (4 (7). 9.1328 b 24): that is to say, whether 
every individual is to be cultivator, artisan, soldier, judge, 
and statesman at once, or whether we are to allow some of 
these vocations to be united in the hands of one and the 
same individual, and not the whole, or what arrangement is 
to be adopted. Democracy, which in its extreme form 
(8 (6). 4. 1319b 2) drew no line between the artisan and 
the statesman’, solved this question in one way: other 
constitutions in another. But if in some communities there 
will be less differentiation than in others, it will exist to 
some extent in all. It is not only the secret of efficient 
work, but in every whole the indispensable condition of its 
unity. Aristotle finds differentiation even in a bee-hive 
(de Gen. An. 3. 10. 760b 7 sqq.). Not indeed that any 
and every scheme of differentiation will secure unity: to do 
so, it must be based on principles of justice; and, as has 
been said, the differentiated members, or the chief of them, 
must be animated by a common aim, must be men of full 
virtue (c7ovdaior)*. We may compare the words of Milton 
in his ‘ Areopagitica®’: ‘Neither can every piece of the 
building be of one form; nay rather, the perfection consists 
in this, that out of many moderate varieties and brotherly 
dissimilitudes that are not vastly disproportional, arises the 
goodly and the graceful symmetry that commends the 
whole pile and structure.’ Milton, however, has differences 
of opinion here mainly in view, and these, if on vital points, 
would hardly be welcome in the Aristotelian, any more 
than in the Platonic State. 

In adopting the principle that the unity of the State 
rests on differentiation, Aristotle returns in a measure to 
the conception of Pythagoras and Heraclitus of a harmony 


1 4 (7). 9. 1328b 32, ev pev rais 2 Eth. Nic. 9. 6. 1167 b 4 sqq. 
Snpokpatias petexXovot TavTes Tay- 3 Prose Works 2. 92, ed. Bohn. 
TOV, 
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resting on contrast, if not on seeming or actual conflict !. 
Plato had not expressly done so, though the distinction of 
classes in his ideal Republic is apparently viewed by him 
as a condition of its unity. His conception of the world, 
indeed, often seems at variance with the idea of contrasted 
elements working in combination for the best: the element 
of Matter is in his view at best passive, and sometimes 
unruly and disturbing. Aristotle could adopt the idea 
with less of metaphysical inconsistency. 

The Stoics, on the other hand, often speak as if the 
resemblance between men as rational beings were an 
adequate guarantee of political unity, and rest on this 
basis their great conception of a World-State*. They were 
led, in fact, even to include the gods as citizens of the 
World-State. Aristotle rests the State both on the re- 
semblances between its members and on their dissimi- 
larities. But for the latter, they would be unable to 
satisfy each other’s needs. The State implies an exchange 
of service by dissimilars. ‘Aristotle, says Auguste Comte’, 
‘laid down the true principle of every collective organism, 
when he described it as the distribution of functions and 
the combination’ (rather the exchange) ‘of labour.’ With- 
out exchange of service, mere similarity forms no basis 
for a State. There are, no doubt, other conditions of the 
existence of a State besides differentiation and resemblance 
—for instance, a care on the part of the citizens for 
each other’s moral well-being+—but these are among its 
primary conditions. 

Another remark of Comte’s® deserves to be mentioned 
here. ‘The institution of Capital? he says, ‘forms the 
necessary basis of the Division of Labour, which in the 
dawn of true science was considered by Aristotle to be the 


1 Heraclitus, however, had 


TEV, 7} [41], \Oyos KoWWds* el TOUTO, Kat 
> Ul 7 
spoken of évavria (Eth. Eud. 7. 1. 


, ~ - / 
6 vo6pos Kowos* ef TovTO, moNiral 


1235a 25 sqq.) where Aristotle 
speaks of d:apeporra. 

2 Marcus Aurelius, Comm. 4. 4, 
ei TO VOEpoY Hiv Kody, Kal 6 Adyos 
ka@’ by Roytkot eopev Kowwds* et 
TOUTO, Kal. 6 TMpooTaKTLKds Tay TroLN- 


€opev" €i TOUTO, TOALTEVpaTOS TLVOS 
peTexopev" €f TOUTO, 6 KUTpOS Maavel 
TOAts exTi. 

** Social Statiesy. aap. 252. 

* Pol. 3. 9. 1280b I sqq. 

5 ‘Social ‘Statics, a2: a. \p. 135: 
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great practical characteristic of social union. In order 
to allow each worker to devote himself to the exclusive 
production of one of the various indispensable materials 
of human life, the other necessary productions must first 
be independently accumulated, so as to allow the simul- 
taneous satisfaction of all the personal wants by means 
of gift or exchange. A closer examination, therefore, 
shows that it is the formation of Capital which is the true 
source of the great moral and mental results which the 
greatest of philosophers attributed to the distribution of 
industrial tasks.’ 


We see then that while a certain amount of social 
differentiation is incidental to the State, it rests with the 
State to say how far it is to be carried. One State, for 
instance, will place the work of an artisan and that of a 
statesman in the same hands, while another will not. 

mie State is)’ in fact; a, distributor. It, distributes 
‘advantages’ (dya0d)!: it distributes ‘functions’ (épya 
or mpdées)*: it makes possible by its distribution of 
advantages that exchange of services (apa€eus) which is 
the initial fact of society. Aristotle seldom, if ever, goes 
behind the services, the exchange of which constitutes 
society, to the rights which are implied in that exchange: 
still less has he realized the importance of such questions 
as ‘what is a right?’ or ‘how do rights come into exis- 
tence, and why?’ But if we follow his ideal sketch of the 
creation of the best State in the Fourth (old Seventh) 
Book, we shall find him allotting functions (c. g) and pos- 
sessions (kryceis, C. 9. 1329 a 17 sqq.) as the first step in 
its construction. 

The principle on which the State makes this allot- 


1 Eth. Nic. 5.5. 1130b 30, tis 6€ ~=bution of xdédAaows and tipewpia 


Kata pépos Sikatoavvns Kal TOU Kar’ 
abriy Ouxaiov ev pév éotw e€idos Td 
€v tais Stavopais Tiysns 7) XpneaTev 
7) TOV G\@y Oca peproTa TOLs KOLVO- 
vovot tis wodrelas. Cp. Pol. 4 (7). 
13. 1332a 15 sq. where a distri- 


seems to be implied. The boun- 
daries of distributive and cor- 
rective justice, and indeed also of 
justice in exchange, seem hardly 
to be definitely fixed. 

* 4 (7). 9 


The distri- 
bution of 
advantages 
and func- 
tions within 
a State is 
regulated 
by its con- 
stitution, 
which 
should be 
just—i. e. 
should 
distribute 
them with 
a view to 
the true 
end of the 
State, and 
should take 
account of 
allelements 
which con- 
tribute to 
that end. 
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ment is expressed in its woAvrefa’ or constitution, for this 
embodies the end which the community sets before 
itself as the end of its common life (Pol. 6 (4). 1. 1289 a 15, 
moXutela pev yap ote Takis Tals TéAEoLW 7H TEpl Tas apxas, Tiva 
TpOTOV veveunvrTat Kal TL TO KUpLoY THs ToALTElas Kal TL TO TEAOS 
ExdoTns Ths Kowwvias éorl)*: thus the constitution is said to 
be the course of life which the State marks out for itself 
(cp. 6 (4). I1. 1295a 40, 7) wodtrela Bios tis éort TOAEwS, 
which is explained by Plutarch, de Monarchia, Demo- 
cratia, et Oligarchia, c. 1, xadavep yap avOpémov Blo. mA€o0- 
ves, €oTt Kal Onyov woAiTela ios). This course of life may 
be that which is really most preferable (4 (7). 1. 1323 a 
14 sq.), or it may be ‘in a mean’ in a sense other than 
that in which the best life is so (6 (4). 11. 1295a 37), 
or it may be still lower in the scale, a life in extremes 
(kal brepBodiy 7 €AdAewpv). 

When the constitution wins its rule of distribution from 
a correct appreciation of the end of the State and from a 
correct estimate of the relative contributions of different 
individuals to that end, it is said by Aristotle to be just. 
It must place both the functions and the advantages it has 
to distribute in the hands in which it is most conducive to 
the end of the State that they should be placed. Nature 
entrusts the instruments she has at her disposal to those 
who are capable of using them (de Part. An. 4. 10. 687 Io, 


1 The woXts is hardly a wéXts, if 
it is too large to have a 7roNreia 
(4 (7). 4. 1326 b 3), though it may 
have a voAtteia—for instance, a 
duvagreta Or an extreme democracy 
or a tyranny—which scarcely 
deserves thename. This passage 
of the Fourth Book seems to treat 
the €@vos as hardly susceptible of 


a woXtreia, though we gather from - 


other passages that Kingship, and 
even mapBaouela (3. 14. 1285b 
32), may find a place in the €4vos. 

2 See Sus.’, Note 466. Aristotle 
inherits his view of the nature of 
a wodureia from Plato and also 
from Isocrates. Isocrates regards 
the woNireia as distributing apyai 


and épya (Areopag. §$§ 20-23) : his 
Busiris, as the author of ‘a consti- 
tution and laws,’ distributes the 
population into distinct vocations 
(Isocr. Busir.$ 15). He twice calls 
the wodcreia the Wuyx7 wode@s (Areo- 
pag. § 14: Panath. § 138). Like 
Prudence in the individual, it is 
the deliberative element in the 
State, guarding and preserving all 
good things and warding off ill: 
it is the model into accordance 
with which all laws, all advisers 
of the State (vf pyropes), and all 
private men must be brought. 
Compare with this Aristot. Pol. 
3. 4; 1276 b 30% 3. 4%. 1262 15 
10, 
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1 5€ pvous del Staveper, KabaTtep AvOpwTos ppdvisos, ExacTov TO 
dvvawéve xpjodar), and the State should do the same. 

Distributive justice—the term itself is not used in the 
Politics—is the primary virtue of a State and Constitution '. 
A correct distribution of duties and advantages, and, above 
all, of political authority is essential, and no distribution can 
be correct which is not just. Cicero went even farther than 
Aristotle and brought justice into the very definition of the 
State (de Rep. 1. 25. 39, cp. Augustin. de Civ. Dei, 19. 21). 
In his view, the ‘ deviation-forms’ of State, being unjust, are 
not ‘respublicae’ at all. A constitution may, indeed, be 
just without being the best constitution. The conditions 
of the best constitution are seldom present. It presup- 
poses the rule of ‘virtue fully furnished with the means of 
virtuous action’ (dperi) kexopnynyevn, 6 (4). 2. 1289 a 32). 

It is thus in justice, and particularly in distributive 
justice, that Aristotle finds the true basis of the State. 
Distributive justice needs, indeed, to be completed by other 
kinds of justice: (1) by justice in exchange, which is 
occasionally conceived by Aristotle as not merely confined 
to the commercial relation (dAAakrixy Kxowavia) and the 
exchange of commodities, but as regulating even the inter- 
change of offices between free and equal citizens”, whereas 
elsewhere® the distribution of offices is viewed as the sphere 
of distributive justice. It is especially in its more com- 
prehensive sense that justice in exchange is said to be the 
secret of safety and union in States*. 

(2) By corrective justice (d:op9w71K7), the justice of the 
judge or juror, remedying a faulty exchange, and thus 
incidentally redressing crime, which Aristotle brings under 
this head®. 


1 Cp. Eth. Eud. 7. 9. 1241 b 13, 
ai 0€ wodutetar Taca OcKalov TL €idos" 
kowovia yap, TO d€ Kowdy ray Sta TOU 
Otkaiov cuveatynKev. 

2 Pol. 2. 2. 1261.4 30 Sqq. 

Seth. Nic: 5.5. Li 3aib) Es 

* Pol. 2. 2. 1261 a 30, Td ioov Td 
avrimetrovO0s cater tas TOA : Eth. 


Wie. 5-. 8. 1132 b 33, 1@ apri- 


Touety avadoyov cuppever t TOALS. 

° Is the function of the law- 
court conceived by Aristotle to 
be summed up in this? Is its 
task completed, when an unjust 
withdrawal of advantages allotted 
to an individual by Distributive 
Justice has been made good by a 
restoration at the expense of the 


List of 
functions 
to be dis- 
tributed. 
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But both these forms of justice presuppose a correct 
original award to individuals, which must be maintained 
intact through all processes of exchange. It is the task of 
distributive justice to make this original award. 

Distributive justice is not, indeed, the sole security for 
the cohesion and equilibrium.of the State, for the natural 
passiveness of the masses will be a sufficient support for 
an oligarchy which abstains from insulting or plundering 
them (6 (4). 13. 1297 b 6 sq.) and from robbing the State 
(7 (5). 8. 1308 b 34sqq.)", and democracies are made durable 
by mere populousness (8 (6). 6. 1321a I, Tas ev ody Sypo- 
Kpatias hws 7) ToAvavOpwria oder TodTO yap ayTixetaL Tpds 
TO dikatoy 70 Kata THY agiay). But it is the best security: 
‘for if a constitution is to last, it should take its stand on 
equality proportioned to desert and on giving men their 
due’ (7 (5). 7. 1307 a 26). A just constitution realizes the 
main condition of durability, which is that ‘none of the 
parts of the State even desires a change in the constitution’ 
(6 (4). 9. 1294b 38 sqq.). 

An attempt to effect an equipoise between contribution 
and requital is thus imposed on the State and its founder. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that, in the best State 
at all events, the motive by which the citizens are actuated 
is love of To kaAdv; and that if requital is secured to them, 
they do what they do irrespectively of the requital they 
receive. 


Before we proceed to consider what distribution of 
functions is correct, we must first obtain a list of the 
functions which have to be allotted, or, which is the same 
thing, of the yévn which are to discharge them. 


offender? Ifso, the law-court of _ plated (Pol. 4 (7). 13. 13324 II): 


Aristotle seems hardly adjusted 
to his conception of the end of 
the State, which is the promotion 
of good life. We look for a spiritual 
court from him, and find only a 
temporal court somewhat nar- 
rowly conceived. Koddges and 
Tizwpia. are, however, contem- 


and the corrective justice of the 
Fifth Book of the Ethics is not 
probably intended as a complete 
representation of the action of the 
law-court. 

1 The same thought is ex- 
pressed by Isocrates, ad Nicocl. 
§ 16. 
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Aristotle supplies us with two lists, which we will here 


set side by side: 





A Pol. '4(7)2 8: 1328b 2 sqq. B. Pol. 6 (4). 4. 1290 b 40 sqq. 

I. yewpyou I. yewpyo 

2. TExviTaL 2. TO Bavavoov 

3. TO paxtpov 3. TO ayopatoy 

4. TO eUTopov 4. 7d Onrixev 

5. lepeis 5. TO mporroAepnoov 

6. Kpital TOY avayKai@y Kal 6. TO OtkaoTikov 
oupPepovray 7. TO Tats ovoias Nettovp- 

7. To Ontixov (not enum- your? 
erated in its place, 8. 7O Snuroupyixdy (official 
but incidentally men- class) 
tioned as necessary Q. TO Bovevdpevoy kal Kpi- 


Tne, 9210326 a 36) VoV TEplt TOV OtKalwy ToLs 
apdisBnrovo. (where 
TO Ovkagrikov is again 
mentioned by an evi- 
dent slip). 
The above are called pépn tis 
mOAews, 1290b 38-40: podpia tis 
moAews, 1291 a 32. 





Of these lists, list A is drawn up for use in the con- 
struction of the best State: list B is intended to account 
for the variety of constitutions by exhibiting the full variety 
of classes in a State. The latter is thus the more complete. 
In list A 70 dyopatov and also 10 dnurovpyikov are omitted: 
list B omits the class of priests. Both lists reflect the very 
imperfect industrial and professional development of Greek 
society: perhaps indeed they fail to do justice even to it. 
Instructors of youth and physicians are absent from both 
lists. We hear nothing of fishermen, though fishing is 
included in the First Book among the natural modes of 
obtaining food. Sailors, it is true, are expressly denied a 
place among the parts of the State (4 (7). 6. 1327 b 7sqq.), 
and fishermen perhaps among them. The oarsmen of the 
triremes are to be recruited among the serfs or slaves who 
till the soil, and the crews of the trading vessels employed 
in bringing the produce of the territory to the port (4 (7). 


1 We are surprised to find rex- 
virat and O@nres existing in the best 
State, when in the First Book we 
find these vocations reckoned 
with the unnatural sort of ypn- 
parcotixn. The views there ex- 


VOLS I. 


pressed on this subject seem, how- 
ever, to be more uncompromising 
than those expressed elsewhere. 
2 Cp. Isocr. de Antid. § 145, 
Tovs Otakogious Kal xtAlovs Tovs €io= 
bépovras kat Netroupyourras. 


Are the 
lower 
functions 
to be com- 
mitted to 
the same 
hands as 
the higher ? 
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5. 1327 a 7 sqq.) are probably to be obtained from the same 
source. 

The lists recognize no distinction between trades (i.e. 
groups formed by similarity of occupation) and classes, or 
between either of these and organs of State-authority (e.g. 
the deliberative or judicial authority). All are brought 
under the comprehensive head of ‘parts of the State!’ 
(uépy THs TéAews), a term inherited by Aristotle from Plato, 
who includes under it (Rep. 552 A) ‘horsemen, hoplites, 
traders, and artisans. Terms to express the distinctions 
referred to had hardly as yet been developed, though we 
find the judicial, administrative, and deliberative organs of 
the State described (6 (4). 14) as popia tis Todtretas. We 
learn from the same passage that it is on the constitution 
of these organs that the character of the wod:re‘a depends 
(Sv éxdvtwy Kah@s avayKn Thy ToAtTElay Exelv KAAS Kal Tas 
moditelas GAAjAwY diahéepew ev TO Siapepery Exaotoy TovTwr, 
1297 b 38 sq.) 7: 

The problem is to organize these diverse elements in 
such a way as will accord with justice and prove conducive 
to the end of the State. 

The first question for consideration is whether those who 
practise the lower social functions—husbandmen, artisans, 
day-labourers, and the like—are to be admitted to the 
higher social functions of legislation, administration, justice, 
and war. Most Greek States did admit them to these 
functions. Even in oligarchies, artisans were freely admitted 
to military service—they formed, it would seem, a large 
element in the forces of the allies of the Lacedaemonians*— 
and in all but the extremer forms of oligarchy, in which 
power went by birth‘, the rich artisan® or trader would be 
admitted to office. Many of the most famous early oli- 
garchies of Greece—those of Aegina, Corinth, and Corcyra, 
for instance—were, like the Venetian, oligarchies of trade. 


1 This is so at least in Pol.6 the Politics, see Appendix A. 


(4). 4. 1290 b 38-40: contrast 3 Plutarch, Ages. c. 26. 
however 4 (7). 8. 1328 a 21 sqq. * 6 (4). 6. 1293 a 26 sqq. 
2 With regard to Aristotle’s use 53) 5. 1270 @ 2F saq: 


of the phrase pepos THs 7éAews in 


_————— =~ 
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Democracy went further—it tended to give these classes 
political supremacy; and democracy was coming more and 
more to prevail in Greece, for cities were growing larger and 
large cities tended to democracy. No doubt, even in the 
extreme form of democracy—the first form, apparently, 
in many cases to admit artisans and day-labourers to 
office’—persons directly concerned with what Aristotle 
terms ‘necessary functions?’ would not commonly, in all 
probability, be either ‘State-orators’ (fyropes) or great 
executive officers of State; they would not often be 
strategi, for instance, at Athens: their power would rather 
be exercised collectively through the popular assembly 
and dicasteries. Still neither democracy nor oligarchy 
made a principle of interposing a barrier between the exer- 
cise of the minor social functions and the major. Even in 
the military city of Thebes the practice of the so-called 
‘sordid arts’ or of retail trade only involved exclusion from 
office for ten years after retirement from business °. 

The Lacedaemonian State and the States of Crete stood 
almost alone* in ordering these matters differently. They 
set an example in relation to them which Plato and 
Aristotle held to be sound, but from which Greece tended 
every day to depart more widely. They ‘sorted’ the 
elements of the State,-and forbade those who discharged 
the nobler social functions to meddle with the less noble. 

Even in States which admitted the industrial and com- Social 
mercial classes to power, popular sentiment held trade oe aa 


agriculture, 
and industry cheap. ‘Nowhere in Homer,’ says Biich- trade, and 


MNase 3 : industry 
senschiitz®, ‘is contempt for any useful occupation exX- current in 

ancient 

Pea Ler aoe Cpa. 02-127 4-a 8 3.5.1278a 25: 8 (6).7.1321a Greece. 


26 sqq. 
* Insomemilitary States the citi- 


18. This is not wonderful, con- 
sidering that at one time those of 


the Bavavoot texvira. who were 
not slaves were mostly of alien 
origin, and that even in Aristotle’s 
day a majority of them continued 
to be either slaves or aliens, 3. 5. 
1278 a 6. 

* Wealthy employers of slaves 
in manufacture, like Cleon, are of 
course not here referred to. 


zens were forbidden to practise the 
Bavavoo réxva (Xen. Oecon. 4. 3). 

° Besitz und Erwerb, p. 258. It 
is doubtful, however, how far the 
Homeric pictures reflect the early 
social life of Greece Proper, at all 
events as a whole. Plato says in 
the Laws (680 C) that the mode 
of life Homer depicts is Ionic. 
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pressed.’ But a change of feeling came, he thinks, at the 
epoch of the great migrations. ‘The ruling class, in pos- 
session of wide domains and disposing freely of the labour 
of the subject populations and of the purchased slaves whose 
numbers begin from this time forward to increase, withdrew 
from all occupations connected with the supply of daily 
wants, and by leaving labour of this kind exclusively to 
the subject races stamped it as unworthy of a freeman. 
Accordingly, it is in States which maintained in some 
degree intact the traditions of that epoch—in the Lacedae- 
monian State and that of Thespiae, for instance—that we 
find these occupations forbidden to the citizen. It was, on 
the other hand, in maritime and commercial cities like 
Corinth—the first, according to Thucydides, to ‘cleave to 
the sea’—that handicrafts were least despised’. The 
oligarchies of early Greece, however, were less often oli- 
garchies of trade than oligarchies of knights and warriors, 
and the prejudices of the oligarchs may well have spread 
to the average citizen. The attempts of the tyrants to 
relegate their subjects from the city to the country”, to 
make peasants of them, and to divert their attention from 
politics to the useful arts may have had a contrary effect to 
that intended. But the prevailing scorn for trade and in- 
dustry was probably more largely due to the wide diffusion 
of military aptitude and efficiency which came with the rise 
of the hoplite system of warfare, and which was so important 
a factor in the successful resistance of Greece to Persia. 
Agriculture stood at the head of the lower occupations. 
In this, the healthiest, if not the oldest, of them, the draw- 
backs were absent which told against so many others. 
The work of the cultivator was not work merely for the 
body, like that of the day-labourer: it called for alert 
intelligence, for foresight and knowledge; it did not impair 
the physique like the sedentary arts; the keenness for gain, 
which was held to be incidental to the occupation of the 


? Thue. 1.13: Hdt. 2. 167. Hermann, Gr. Antiqq. 3. § 41. 
saols7) (5) 2 tO; usta 13207 (5). ) aig 
ii. 5303) 20!sqq..: and seeiC, k, 


AS TO AGRICULTURE TRADE AND INDUSTRY. Yor 


merchant and retail tradesman, was thought to be less 
marked here; above all, agriculture produced no inaptitude 
for arms. Thus the Peloponnesians tilled the soil with 
their own hands!: the airovpyés was to Euripides the true 
safeguard of the State”: Philopoemen combined farming 
with politics®. Yet there were two opinions even about 
agriculture, for while Tanagra was a town of cultivators, 
Thespiae held agriculture, no less than handicraft, to be 
a pursuit unworthy of freemen®. So one of Menander’s 
characters says: 


"Ev trois modepiows [modepikois?| brepexew Tov dvdpa Sei, 


TO yap yewpyetv Epyov early oikérov®. 


Other pursuits, which demanded far more skill, capacity, 
and capital, but which were less favourable to military 
aptitude, were held in much lower estimation. The 
merchant (€uzopos) who purchased in the cheapest market 
a cargo which he conveyed, in a hired vessel or his own, 
for sale in the dearest, needed a thorough knowledge of 
the varying requirements of the different ports of the 
Greek world: yet, whatever may have been his position 
in trading cities such as Corcyra, Byzantium, Corinth, or 
the Pontic colonies, his vocation was for the most part 
abandoned at Athens to metoeci’, citizens of good position 


Bol ite: 1. T4T: 

? Eurip. Orest. 892 (Bothe). 

3 Plut. Philop. GaAs Tmpwt avaoras 
kal cuvvepa\yapevos epyou Tots apTen- 
oupyovow 7% Bondatovow avbis eis 
mow anne kal wept Ta Snpoota Tots 
ditos Kal Tois apxovot cuynoxoA- 
€iTo. 

* Biichsenschiitz, p. 297. 


> Ibid. p. 258. 

Sine. Fab: “racy, xevis- ed. 
Didot, quoted by Bichsenschiitz, 
p. 258 n. 4. 


* Thus Aristotle assumes that 
merchants will be ev a\Aous reOpap- 
pevot vopnos, 4 (7).6.1327 aI4: Cp. 
Isocr. de Pace, § 21, 6Wopeba de thy 
mow Oumdacias pev f viv Tas Tpoc- 
ddous AapBavovsay, peatHy Oe yryvo- 
pévny éurdpav Kai Eevwv Kai peroi- 


kov, @y viv éepnun Kabeatnkev—a 
passage which mentions €yzropoe 
in connexion with aliens, and also 
indicates that even at Athens the 
numbers of these classes varied 
from time to time considerably. 
In its judgment of europa Greek 
feeling would probably some- 
what differ from Roman. ‘ While 
the Romans disdained retail trade 
and manual labour, they had not 
the same dislike for commercial 
enterprise upon a larger scale’ 
(Capes, Early Empire, p. 194). 
Still it is evident from Rhet. ad 
Alex. 3. 1424a 28 sq. that the 
vavkAnpo., a section of the class of 
€umopot, were more favoured by 
the writer than the ayopaio. 
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preferring not to embark in commerce themselves, but only 
to lend money to merchants’. 

The body of vexvira:, again, included in its upper ranks 
sculptors, painters, architects, musicians, and singers of 
genius”, some of whom, at all events, would possess a wide 
acquaintance with men and things in Greece, might be the 
favoured companions of tyrants (Pol. 7 (5). 11. 1314b 3), or 
might even aspire to make a figure as philosophers (Plato, 
Rep. 495 C). Of the latter Hippodamus of Miletus was 
perhaps an instance*. Yet, according to Plutarch (Pericl. 
c. 2), ‘no well-constituted (edpujs) Greek youth after view- 
ing the Zeus at Olympia or the Hera of Argos would wish 
to be Phidias or Polycletus, their authors’; and Lucian 
(Somn. c.g) puts the same remark in the mouth of Culture 
(Madeta), adding that no one would desire to be accounted 
‘a sordid craftsman living by manual labour.’ The stigma, 
indeed, might be escaped, if the work was done, not for 
pay, but out of patriotism: so Polygnotus, we are told, 
‘was no mere ordinary craftsman, nor did he paint the 
portico for hire: he worked without reward, emulous to 
add to the splendour of the city*’ 


1 Biichsenschiitz, p. 510. mann, Gr. Antiqq. 3. § 41. I5. 


2 Phidias is called a reyvirns, 
Strabo, p- 353: Praxiteles, ibid. 
p- 410: Parrhasius the painter 
is classed among oi ras réxvas 
éxovres, Xen. Mem. 3. 10.1. Aris- 
totle, however, in one passage, 
recognizes a distinction between 
arts which must exist of necessity 
and arts which contribute to 
luxury or 70 kadas (yy (Pol. 6 (4). 
4. 1291 a 2). 

5 Socrates himself was said by 
some to have worked at his craft 
of sculpture before he became a 
philosopher, far as the thought of 
Socrates is from the mind of 
Plato in the passage referred to. 
A group on the Acropolis (three 
draped Graces) was imagined to 
be from his hand (see Zeller, Gr. 
Ph. 2. a. 445 4, ed,.2)- 

4 Plut. Cim. c. 4: the passages 
quoted are given by C. F. Her- 


We shall all approve the alleged 
reply of Albert Diirer to the Em- 
peror Maximilian. ‘The Em- 
peror, in the attempt to draw 
something himself, found the 
chalk perpetually break in his 
hands, while Diirer had no such 
interruption ; on which Maxim- 
ilian asked Albert Diirer how it 
came that his chalk did not break, 
and the painter answered, smiling, 
“ Most gracious Emperor, I should 
be sorry your Majesty were as 
skilled in this respectas I” (Quart. 
Rev. Oct. 1879, p. 404). The story, 
however, like many other good 
ones, is an adaptation from the 
Greek, for a similar anecdote is 
told of Philip of Macedon (Plut. 
Reg. et Imperat. Apophtheg- 
mata—Philippi patris Alexandri 
29,179B). Cp. also Plato, Laws 
769 B. 
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If occupations of this kind were held to be so little 
honourable, we need not ask what was the position of the 
useful arts. The handicrafts which fall under this head 
are very dissimilar to each other in character. Not all 
of them would be either sedentary or prejudicial to health. 
If the smith, working at a forge in a hot climate, suffered in 
health, the same could not be said of the mason or brick- 
layer, who wrought in the open air: yet no distinction 
seems to have been made between these trades and those 
of the carpenter, cook, shoemaker, dyer, and weaver, which 
might fairly be accounted sedentary’. Sedentary or not; 
those who practised them (and agriculturists no less, Pol. 
4 (7). 9. 1328 b 41) were held to be forced by the necessity 
of the case to devote their whole time to their craft, and 
thus to lose that leisure which Socrates said was the sister 
of édevdepia (Ael. V. H.10.14). Their work also involved that 
‘living at the disposal of another,’ which was a mark of 
slavery (cp. Rhet. 1. 9. 1367 a 31, kal 70 pndeptav epyacerOar 
Bdvavoov téxvnv [onyeiov Téy ératvovpevwr |’ edevbépov yap TO 
pr mpos GAXov Cv: Pol. 5 (8). 2.1337 b17: I. 13.1260a 33). 

Still public sentiment at Athens favoured the artisan 
class more than the trading class (70 ayopatov) or the day- 
labourers (70 Ontiov). Many more citizens would be found 
among the former than among the latter (Biichsenschiitz, 
P- 344-5, p. 511). A retail tradesman was often a resident- 
alien (Demosth. c. Eubulid. 30-34, referred to by Buichsen- 
schiitz, p. 511: yet see Xen. Mem. 3. 7.6). The artisans 
probably sold their own manufactures to a large extent; 
and this must have contracted the dealings of the trading 
class strictly so called. The Peiraeus was perhaps their 
headquarters: at Athens much selling seems to have been 
done in temporary booths in the agora, probably in part by 
persons who came in from the country with their produce. 
The shops even at Pompeii ‘indicate that the tribe of shop- 
keepers was very inferior in wealth and comfort to that of 
our own time and country’ (Dyer’s Pompeii, p. 302). 


1 See Xen. Oecon. 4.2: cp. Plato, Rep. 495 D: Eurip. fragm. 636, 
Nauck. 
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The position of the 0s, or hired day-labourer (uicOwrds), 
on the other hand, was all that extreme poverty could make 
it. If the most slave-like of occupations were those in which 
the bodily powers were most called into play (Pol. 1. 11. 
1258 b 38), then there was little to choose between the life 
of a day-labourer and that of a slave. The class of day- 
labourers was, however, one in which impoverished freemen 
often took refuge (Bichsenschiitz, p. 344 sq.), mainly no 
doubt because the work done by this class required no 
previous training. 

It is worthy of notice that the Greek estimate of these 
occupations passed with their civilization to the Jews, as we 
learn from the remarkable passage in Ecclesiasticus on 
the subject (38. 24-34). Here it is the want of leisure 
which is held to unfit these classes for high positions, and 
agriculture fares no better than the trades of the smith, 
potter, and carpenter’. 


There is little need to seek far for the origin of a feeling 
which has existed more or less in most ages and countries, 
occasionally indeed in an even less discriminating form and 
with less excuse than in Greece, and considerable traces of 
which, to say the least, are observable among ourselves. If 
Schiller has said’, 


‘Euch, ihr Gotter, gehort der Kaufmann: Guter zu suchen 
Geht er, doch an sein Schiff knipfet das Gute sich an,’ 


1 A kindlier feeling for labour 
appears in connexion with the 
worship of Saturn and Ops, or 
rather their Greek equivalents 
(see Philochor. Fr. 13—Miiller, Fr. 
Hist. Gr. 1. p. 386: ‘ Philochorus 
Saturno et Opi primum in Attica 
statuisse aram Cecropem dicit, 
eosque deos pro Jove Terraque 
coluisse, instituisseque ut patres 
familiarum et frugibus et fructibus 
jam coactis passim cum servis 
vescerentur, cum quibus patien- 
tiam laboris in colendo rure toler- 
averant : delectari enim deum 
honore servorum contemplatu la- 


boris’). The feeling survived in 
old-fashioned regions like Arca- 
dia, where slaves and masters 
gathered at entertainments round 
one table (Theopomp. Fr. 243). 
Seneca commends this kindly be- 
haviour in his 47th Epistle, and 
advises a discreet observance of 
it. It is interesting to notice that 
the sceptic Pyrrho, who prided 
himself on his ‘indifference’ (ad.a- 
gopia), drove pigs to market and 
sold them, or swept out his house 
with his own hands (Diog. Laert. 
g. 66). 

2 In his poem, ‘Der Kaufmann.’ 
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Hobbes is credited with the saying that ‘the only glory 
of a tradesman is to grow exceedingly rich by the wisdom 
of buying and selling’’; and Bacon, who holds that ‘seden- 
tary and within-door arts and delicate manufactures that 
require rather the finger than the arm have in their nature 
a contrariety to a military disposition, advises States ‘to 
leave those arts chiefly to strangers, which for that purpose 
are the more easily to be received?.’ 

In ancient Greece, it is significant to observe, the feeling 
was strongest in the more military States*; but slavery, no 
doubt, contributed to lower the dignity of work performed 
to the order and for the convenience of another. To do 
manual work‘, even if the work were not sedentary and 
unfavourable to health or bodily strength, and especially to 
do manual work for pay, was to put oneself in a subservient 
relation®, not only unfavourable to the independence and 
incompatible with the leisure of a freeman, but also the 
probable source of a mean and sordid spirit. Industrial 
and commercial life was thus held to begin by robbing the 
physique of strength or grace, and to end by degrading the 
character. We must remember that in the social life of 
Greece the spirit of trade was probably often presented to 
view in its narrowest and least attractive form and in sharp 
contrast to striking examples of public virtue. The incul- 
pated occupations were mostly occupations engrafted on 
the primitive pursuits of Greek life, and were to a large 
extent, as they had been from the first, practised by aliens 


1 TI cannot give the reference to 
Hobbes’ Works: the passage is 
quoted in a note in Pope’s Works, 
vol. 2. p. 243 (ed. 1767) on the 
well-known couplet (Moral Es- 
says, Epist. 1)— 

‘ Boastful and rough, your first 
son is a ’squire ; 

The next a tradesman, meek 

and much a liar.’ 

2 Essay 29, Of the true great- 
ness of Kingdoms and Estates 
(Works, 6. 448-9), referred to by 
C. Friedlander, de Francisci Ba- 
conis Doctrina Politica, p. 78. 


Bacon, however, does not feel the 
same objection to the crafts of the 
smith, mason, and carpenter, 
which he here terms ‘ strong and 
manly arts.’ 

3 Xen. Oecon. 4. 3. 

* So closely was the idea of 
Bavavoia connected with xepoupyia 
that even learning to play on a 
musical instrument was accounted 
Bavavoia —an exaggeration cor- 
rected by Aristotle, Pol. 5 (8). 6. 
1340b 4o sqq. 

°> Cp. draxoviay, Plato, 
gi9 D. 


Laws 
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and even Asiatics'. The mixture, or rather the inter- 
mingling, of races had already gone far, at Athens at all 
events; indeed, the more unchanging were men’s ways and 
aptitudes in antiquity, the more necessary was the aid of 
some extraneous race or races to do what the indigenous 
population could not, or would not do* Not only 
foreigners, but also slaves were largely employed on work 
of this kind, and free industrial labour was both lowered in 
estimation and cheapened by the competition of slave- 
labour. The autochthonous Athenian, or the descendant 
of immigrant Dorian conquerors looked down with not 
always ill-grounded contempt on the foreign and perhaps 
Asiatic artisan or trader, who would often differ but little 
in external appearance from a slave*, and would be engaged 
on work often done by slaves. 

So far, indeed, as this prepossession against industry and 
trade kept in check the eagerness for gain, which was one 
element in the Greek character, it exerted a favourable 
influence. A time came when the Greeks ranked the 
handicrafts higher, but it was at the expense of nobler, 
though less lucrative, vocations*. There is a real difference 
of ethical level between some vocations and others, though 
amidst the growing industrialism of our own day we may 
sometimes be tempted to forget this. 


If the popular estimate of the industrial and trading 


a Cp. Xen. de Vectig. 2. 3, Avdnt 
kat Ppvyes kai Svipou Kai GAdoe wray- 
ToOaTrot BapBapor woAAoL yap Towov- 
TOL TOV [LETOLKOV. 

* The same tendency to call in 
extraneous aid in some depart- 
ments of industry is noticeable 
in modern Europe. Since 1850, 
according to a paper by M. Leroy- 
Beaulieuin LZ’ Economiste Francais 
(referred to in the Zzmes of Feb. 
8, 1883), the number of foreigners 
resident in France has grown at 
an increasing rate. It increased 
between 1851 and 1861 at the 
rate of 12,000 annually, but be- 
tween 1876 and 1881 at the annual 
rate of 40,000. M. Leroy-Beaulieu 


appears to think that these immi- 
grants often undertake rough work 
which French workmen gladly 
leave to others. In England and 
the United States the increase of 
the Irish population serves the 
same end. 

% [Xen.] Rep. Ath. I. 10, €oOnra 
yap ovdev BerTio exer 6 Ojpos avToGe 
7 ot SovAot: and see C. F. Her- 
mann, Gr. Antiaq. 3. § 13. 19. 

* Cp. Athen: Deipn. 1. 34, p. 
19b (quoted by Hermann, Gr. 
Antiqq. 3. § 42. 15), Tas yap Bavav- 
gous TExvas "EAAqves vorepoy mept 
mAelarov paddov em oLovvTo i) Tas 
kata javoelay yivopevas etvolas. 
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classes did not everywhere rise with their elevation in the 
political scale, and if, as not unfrequently happens, the 
political change was not accompanied by a corresponding 
change in social sentiment, a correction of the general 
feeling on the subject was hardly to be looked for from 
the philosophers. Already in the apologue of Protagoras 
(Plato, Protag. 321) the contrast of the ‘wisdom necessary 
for the support of life’ and ‘political wisdom’ appears, 
and we learn how insufficient is the former for the well- 
being of a State without the latter. Dionysodorus and 
Euthydemus, indeed, in the Euthydemus of Plato claim 
that a money-making life is quite compatible with the 
acquisition of the kind of wisdom they imparted'; but 
then this kind of wisdom was not worth much. 

Socrates, though, in conformity with Athenian opinion’, 
he seems to have held that in case of need there was 
nothing unbefitting in the practice of a trade®, 1s repre- 
sented in a conversation with Euthydemus, whom possibly 
he did not care to shock, as acquiescing in the ordinary 
Greek assumption that craftsmen such as smiths and shoe- 
makers are, as a rule, slavish (avdpaTrobsders), and know 
nothing of ‘ things noble and good and just’ (Xen. Mem. 4. 
2, 22). He probably felt that leisure was more conducive 
to the indescribable characteristic which the Greeks called 
éhevdepta (Ael. V. H. 10. 14), as it certainly was more con- 
ducive to the pursuit of knowledge in the colloquial 
Socratic fashion. 

Xenophon drew a marked distinction between agriculture, 
which he panegyrizes (Oecon. cc. 5-6: cp. cI 5), and the 
handicrafts, which he condemns (Occon. 4. 2). His praises 


1 Euthydem. 304 C, ovre pvow 
ov yArrkiay eSeipyev ovdepiay—o 
8€ Kal col pdduota TpoTTKeEt akovgat, 
a > ‘ ~ , / 
bre ovdé Tod xpnpari¢erOat garov 
Stak@dvew ovdév—pi) ov mapadaBeww 
évrwodv evTreTr@s tiv operepay aopiay, 

ZEW) 2. 40: 

* Xen. Mem. 2. 7. 3 sqq. He 
was, indeed, charged with im- 
pressing on his disciples the les- 
son of Hesiod— 


Zpyov & ovdev dvewdos, aepyety ber 
dvevoos, 

in the sense that they should do 
anything, however unjust or dis- 
graceful, for gain (Xen. Mem. I. 
2.56 sqq.). This is corrected by 
Xenophon (ibid.), and by Critias 
himself, who was supposed to be 
a product of this kind of teaching, 
in the Charmides of Plato (Charm. 
163 B-C). 


Opinions 
ofSocrates, 


7 


Xenophon, 


and Plato. 
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of the former include both the actual tilling of the soil and 
the management of a farm (Oecon. 5). In this enthusiasm 
for agriculture he departs to some extent, we may notice, 
from his model the Lacedaemonian State, which forbade it 
to its citizens (Plato, Rep. 547 D)}. 

Plato has glimpses of a more favourable view of handi- 
craft and even of retail trade. Thus, in Symp. 209 A, 
Phileb. 55 C sqq. (cited by Zeller, Plato, E. T. p. 222), he 
finds in the handicraft arts an early stage of philosophy, and 
is led, in fact, to range carpentering above music as more 
largely partaking in number and more exact (Phileb. 56 C). 
So again in the Laws he holds that retail trade has nothing 
intrinsically harmful about it (g18 B); the retailer is a 
benefactor to his species, in so far as he measures by means 
of coin the comparative value of different commodities 
and sets them in a proportionate relation to each other; 
the hired labourer, the innkeeper do the same; indeed 
(918 D-E), if, which Heaven forbid, some one were to 
compel the very best men or women to act for a while as 
retail traders, we should learn to regard retail trade and 
kindred pursuits in the light of a mother or a nurse, and 
recognize how deserving they are of love and acceptance’. 
It is a relation of this kind that he designs in the Republic 
between his third class (7d yxpnyatiotixov) and the two 
higher classes. The third class, no less than the remaining 
two, were to be citizens, and not only so, but the source of 
pay and sustenance (ucOodorai Kai tpodeis) to the rest ; they 
were to be their brothers (Rep. 415 A); they are joined 
with the military class in a common obedience to the first 
or ruling class, and thus the two lower classes are together 
called t® dpxouévm in contradistinction to 7d dpyov (Rep. 
442 D). In the same way, though each of the two upper 
classes has a virtue of its own, temperance and justice are 
possessed by the third class, and apparently in a complete 
form ; the possible transference of members from one class 


* The same contrast of feeling 2? Cp. Menand. Fragm. Inc. 
appears between Cicero (de Offic. Fab. 279 (p. 80 Didot) : 
I. 42. 151) and Sallust (de Conj. ¢AevOépws dovdeve, SovdAos ovK vet. 
Catil. 4: see Jacobs ad loc.). 
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to another, in itself, softens the contrast between them. 
Moreover, the third class were, it would seem, to own the 
lands they tilled subject to a contribution for the main- 
tenance of the other classes. The first sign, in fact, of the 
decline of the ideal Republic is said to appear in a conflict 
between its classes or races, the result of which is that 
severalty of property is introduced within its upper section, 
and the gold and silver races enslave their friends and 
maintainers whose freedom they had before respected, and 
make of them subjects and servants (Rep. 547 B-C). It is 
probably by design that Plato (Rep. 552 A) allows the 
title of ‘part of the State, the application of which was 
afterwards narrowed by Aristotle, to the commercial and 
artisan classes (xpnuaticrat, Syurovpyot) no less than to 
‘horsemen and hoplites.’ In the view of the former, in fact, 
the third class answered to a part of the soul', while in 
that of Aristotle the natural slave stands to the citizen as 
the body to the soul, and the whole class which has to 
do with ‘necessary work, whether free or slave, is related 
to the citizen-body merely as an instrument, or means, is 
related to the end it subserves; it stands outside the State, 
forming in strictness no part of it. It is true, however, that 
the title of citizen, which Plato concedes to the members of 
his third class (ypnwatiorixoi), carries with it no share in 
political power, for he excludes this class from office, both 
military and civil. Indeed, in one passage of the Ninth 
book of the Republic (590 C—D), perhaps the source from 
which Aristotle derived his theory of natural slavery, he 
admits, notwithstanding what he has said in the passage 
from the Eighth (547 B—C) referred to above, that when 
‘the Best is weak within a man, so that he is unable to 
control the creatures within him and has to court them ’— 
when he has not ‘the divine principle of wisdom abiding in 
him,’ but needs a ruling principle outside himself, then ‘in 
order that he may be under the same rule as the best of 
men, we say that he ought to be the slave of that best of 
men, inasmuch as the latter has the divine ruling principle 


1 TO emOvpntikor. 
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indwelling in him’; so that in a-case like this slavery is 
expedient and just, and may find a place even within the 
ideal Republic. It may be doubted, however, whether he 
would have held with Aristotle that all those ‘whose function 
is the use of the body, and this is the best that they can do’ 
(Pol. 1. 5. 1254 b 17), are in need of an extraneous ruling 
principle—whether, in fact, to Plato the natural slave is not 
the morally weak or bad man, rather than the man of thews 
and sinews who is only fit for manual work?. 

In the Laws, perhaps because the type of society is 
lower, the relation between the governing class and the 
classes concerned with these lower occupations is other- 
wise conceived. They lose even the name of citizen, and 
become a dependent—in some cases, an enslaved—body. 
Those of them who are slaves have not the consolation of 
being slaves to ‘the best of men’ as in the Republic, for the 
citizens of the State described in the Laws are not an ideal 
or heyoic class, like the guardians of the Republic, or the 
citizens of Aristotle's best State. Even agriculture, except 
perhaps in the sense of superintendence (Laws 842 D: cp. 
806 D-E) is forbidden to the citizens; much more other 
occupations of an industrial or commercial nature (Laws 
806 D-E: 741 E: 846D: 919D: 842D). Plato’s reason 
for these prohibitions is partly that the citizen has quite 
enough to do without practising any other art than his 
own (Laws 846 D-E, 807 C); partly, that Bavavoia warps 
the character of the freeman (Laws 741 E); even the very 
best men (oi zavtax7n dpioro1, Laws 918 E), though in their 
hands vocations like that of the retail trader would assume 
a helpful and kindly aspect, suffer profanation by having 
to do with them (g18D). In the Laws, unlike the 
Republic, the industrial and commercial classes exist for 
the sake of the ruling class, stand wholly outside the State, 
and are adjusted in number and position to the needs of 
their social superiors. In this respect the society sketched 
in the Laws serves as a model for the ‘best State’ of 


1 Cp. Plato Polit. 309 A, rods &  xvdwdoupeévous eis Td SovAtkdy trro- 
ev Gpadia rT av Kal tameworntt TOMAR —- Cevyvuare yevos. 
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Aristotle; there is, however, this important difference, that 
the citizens of Aristotle’s State are not only men of ideal 
excellence living an ideal life, dependence on whom might 
be a source of pride and moral advantage, but also are 
charged with the duty of caring for the virtue of their 
slaves at any rate, if not of other members of the sub- 
ordinate classes; while the citizens in the Laws are not 
conceived as attaining to the same ethical level, nor have 
they apparently a similar duty imposed upon them. But 
then the Laws is admittedly a sketch of a second-rate 
society. 


Throughout Aristotle’s treatment of this subject and also View of 
of slavery, it must be borne in mind that he has in view an A™Stte- 
ideal State, in which the citizen-body is composed of men 
of full virtue (owovdaior adds). If it is well for the artisan 
to accept a lowly position and for the slave to be even 
enslaved, it is so because the men on whom they are thus 
made dependent are men of noble character and high 
capacity, spending their lives in an arduous exercise of 
virtue, through serving whom they rise to an ethical level 
they could not otherwise attain. It is the ‘best State’ 
(or, at all events an ‘aristocratic’ State, Pol. 3. 5. 1278a 
18), that ‘will not make the artisan a citizen’ (3. 5. 
1278 a 8): the less elevated and more attainable con- 
stitution described in the Eleventh Chapter of the Sixth 
(the old Fourth) Book (i) kowordrn moditeta—y ova Tov 
péowv) would not probably refuse a share of power to 
artisans (3. 5. 1278 a 24) or other well-to-do members of 
the industrial and commercial classes. 

Aristotle fully accepts the traditional estimate of ‘the 
sordid occupations’ (Bdvavea épya), and perhaps his account 
of them gives additional definiteness to the conception of 
Bavavota. ‘We must set down as sordid,’ he says (Pol. 
5 (8). 2. 1337 b 8sqq.), ‘any work or art or study which 
makes freemen unfit for the active exercise of virtue either 
in body or character or intelligence’: the ‘sordid arts’ 
deteriorate the body, and ‘trades plied for hire’ (uc Oapyixat 
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épyacfai—a term of uncertain comprehension)—make the 
mind unfree (acxoAov) and abject (ravew7v). Bavavoia, how- 
ever, he adds, is not confined to the practice of ‘sordid occu- 
pations, for an over-exact study of some sciences not in them- 
selves unworthy of a freeman—according to Susemihl (Sus.?, 
Note 982), Gymnastic, Music, Drawing, and Painting are 
among the sciences meant—produces the same effect and 
deserves the same name!. But again, work of an unfree 
nature may be relieved of this stigma, if it is done not in 
the service of another, but for one’s own sake or for the 
sake of friends or for the sake of virtue (60 dpetyjv)”. So 
in the Rhetoric (1. 9. 1367a 31) it is implied that the 
Bavavoos, unlike the freeman, lives ‘for the convenience of 
another’ (zpds dAdov)*. The freeman (Metaph. A. 2. 982 b 
25) is ‘he who exists for his own sake and not that of 
another?.’ Both the life of the artisan and the life of the 
shopkeeper are forbidden to the citizens of Aristotle’s best 
State (Pol. 4.(7):-9. 1328 b) 37-sqq.), “for -these: livesvane 
ignoble and unfavourable to virtue®.’ This is not said of 
agriculture, which is, however, excluded on the ground that 
leisure is necessary both for the development of virtue and 
for political activity (1329a1). The life of a farmer is a life 
of incessant occupation in the country, which forbids even 
frequent attendance at the meetings of the popular assembly 


1 Thus the Indians of the terri- 
tory of Musicanus were praised 
by the Cynic Onesicritus for not 
carrying the sciences (except me- 
dicine) to a high point of minute 
accuracy (Strabo 701, py akpiBoov 
d€ tas emiotnpas mAny iarpixis). 

2 Cp. 5 (8). 6.1341 b 10, év ravrn 
(sc. tn mpos Tovs ayavas tratbeia) 
yap 6 mpatt@y ov THs avToU pera- 
xeupi€erar yap aperis, ada THs Tey 
akovdvtT@y Oovns, Kal TavTns opTt- 
Kns* Oudtrep ov TOY EhevOEpav Kpivopey 
elvat THY epyactav ada Ontik@répay" 
kat Bavavoous 61) cvpBaiver yiver Oat. 
See also the story told of Antis- 
thenes by Plutarch, Reipubl. Ge- 
rend. Praecepta, c. 15, and Plut- 
arch’s addition to it. 

5 His actions are d:axowxai, like 


those of the slave, 3. 4. 1277 a 36 
sqq., with whom he is here for 
the moment identified. 

* Thus it is the characteristic 
of the peyadowWuyxos, mpos adXov py 
dvvag Oat Gv add 7) wpos pirov (Eth. 
Nic. 4. 8. 1124 b 31). 

° Their very friendship was of 
the interested kind which rests 
on utility (Eth. Nic. 8. 7.1158 a 21, 
7) Oe Ova TO YpNoysov didla ayopator). 
Aristotle does not mention, though 
the fact may well have been pre- 
sent to his mind, that it was the 
determination with which these 
classes pressed their claims to 
complete political equality that 
was fast making democracy the 
prevailing constitution in Greece. 
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(8 (6). 4. 1318b 11 sqq.), much more anything like systematic 
political action. Aristotle’s view of agriculture differs, in fact, 
so much from that put forward by Xenophon in the Oecono- 
micus, that he praises the States which marked off the 
military class from the cultivating class (4 (7). 10. 1329a 
40 sqq-), whereas Xenophon, like the Romans later, viewed 
the work of the peasant as an excellent preparation for 
the life of a soldier. Aristotle, with whom Plato appears 
to concur, may have held that the peasant would have but 
little leisure, except in winter, for the constant gymnastic 
practice on which the efficiency of a hoplite must have 
depended far more than that of a modern soldier, or he 
may have desired to reserve the military service of the 
State for those who would in after years be its rulers; but 
he does not explain the grounds of his view, in which he 
had been anticipated, not only, as has been said, by Plato, 
but also by Hippodamus (Pol. 2. 8. 1267 b 32). 

It is from a different point of view that the various voca- 
tions falling under the Science of Supply are classified in 
the First Book, as natural or the contrary. They are here 
distinguished, not according to their effect on the agent, 
but according to their intrinsic conformity to the design of 
Nature. Measured by this standard, agriculture, the tending 
of animals, hunting, fishing, and the like stand on a very 
different level to the vocations of the artisan, day-labourer, 
merchant, and retail dealer. Even in the First Book, how- 
ever, we are told (c. 11. 1258b 10), that the practice of the 
very best of them is unworthy of a freeman’. ‘ Necessary 
functions’ as a whole, whether natural or otherwise, appear 
so far to be liable to objection on two grounds: (1) they 
are unfavourable to the development of virtue and stand in 
the way of higher things: (2) they are practised for the 
convenience of another. Aristotle has, however, other 
reasons for his low estimate of them. They are ‘necessary’ Aristotle 
(avayxata), not ‘noble’ (kadai). Necessary, in the first eee 
place, because concerned with things necessary for life, from 


: Bie se : . ; Ay ‘noble’ 
for that which provides things necessary is itself necessary. finctions, 


1 If I am right in thus interpreting this passage. 
VOL. I. I 
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Necessary, again, as being an indispensable condition of 
‘noble’ action—action which is desirable for its own sake 
and not for the sake of something else (76 xa” atro aiperdv). 
Thus the word dvayxaiov is used in contradistinction to 
aiperov kad’ airdé, Eth. Nic. 7. 6. 1147 b 24, 29: it is used in 
connexion with rovrov €vexey and in contrast to ob évexey Kat 
BéArwov, de Part. An. 3. 10. 672 b 23, and so in Pol. 5 (8). 3. 
1338 a 13 we find some subjects of study marked off as 
‘desirable for their own sake’ from others which are 
described as ‘necessary, and desirable for the sake of 
something else.’ Thus, just as the Savavoos is held to exist 
for the sake of another man, all ‘necessary functions ’—not 
those of the Bavavaos only—are for the sake of other forms 
of activity which are desirable for their own sake. Hence 
the frequent contrast of the necessary and the noble, which 
indeed Aristotle inherited from Plato’, though Plato is not 
perhaps equally faithful to this distinction as a standard 
for measuring the relative excellence of various paths in 
life. 

It is not that, in Aristotle's view, these pursuits are not 
compatible with a certain type and level of virtue. They 
are, indeed, unfavourable to virtue of the higher kind 
(iwevavtion zpos apernv, 1328 b 40), but the slave, at all events, 
must possess some of the homelier virtues (industry and 
temperance, for instance, Pol. 1. 13. 1260a 34), if he is to 
do his work well. Still the fraction of moral virtue which 
falls to the lot of the slave is not enough to give him any 
share in happiness (evdaipovia), which presupposes a certain 
complex of attributes quite beyond his reach (cp. 4 (7). 9. 
1328b 33 sqq.). This view of happiness, if held by Plato, 
is not pressed by him to the same extent: he nowhere says 
that the third class in his Republic will not share in the 
general happiness of the State, whereas to Aristotle the 
free artisan or day-labourer seems to be still further 
removed from happiness than the slave, who shares the 


? Cp. Plato, Rep. 493C, ravay- Siadéper rH dvT1, pre Ewpakws €in 
kata Sikava Kadot kai Kadd, tTHy b€ pire GAA@ Suvards Setar, 

3 ; : apie : 
Tov avaykaiov Kal ayabov piaw, dooy 
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society of a master able to raise him to the level of virtue 
which he is capable of attaining. 

Over against the large group of vocations concerned with 
‘necessary work, Aristotle ranges those concerned with 
‘noble work. What pursuits exactly fall under the latter 
head, we fail to learn in any detail. Politics and philosophy, 
if not practised for gain, evidently do so (Pol. 1. 7. 1255 b 
36). A soldier's life does so too, though it is abandoned to 
those who are still under the age which qualifies for offices 
of State (4 (7). 9. 1329 a 2 sqq.): it is ‘noble,’ but it is not 
the supreme end (4 (7), 2. 1325a6). The management of 
a household, also, ranks as ‘noble work,’ though there are 
perhaps relations in life higher than the relation to wife 
or child, just as the care of wife or child is a higher thing 
than the care of slaves, which again is higher than the care 
of property (1. 13. 1259 b 18). The duties of a guardian or 
of an executor would rank, probably, with those of a house- 
holder. The cases of the poet, historian, and biographer, and 
generally of the writer, seem to escape consideration ; but 
Aristotle can hardly intend an unfavourable judgment. 
Comedy, however, stands at a far lower level than tragedy 
or epic poetry ; to witness a tragedy or to listen to music 
is a noble use of leisure (d:aywy7). The composition of 
music and even the writing of a tragedy are tasks which 
would hardly fall within the province of a true citizen, if 
done for pay. Instruction in ‘noble work,’ not rendered for 
pay, appears to rank among the chief duties of the father 
and the citizen. The work of the professional sculptor, 
painter, architect, musician, or physician, if done for pay, 
would probably be accounted unworthy of the citizen; 
indeed, the acquisition of skill of this kind, apart altogether 
from the terms of its exercise, would entail a closeness of 
application unbefitting a freeman (5 (8). 2. 1337 b 15 sqq.). 


Aristotle’s first step, then, was to distinguish necessary Necessary 


from noble work. His next was to insist that, in the best a noble 
unctions to 


State at all events, they must be placed in different hands. be placed 


: : in different 
Necessary functions must not be assigned to natures capable pandas. 
14 
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of noble functions, nor must the latter be assigned to 
natures only capable of the former. 

It is easy to see why the higher functions should not 
be entrusted to the lower natures, but why should not 
necessary functions be shared in by those capable of noble 
ones? If this arrangement were adopted, the State would 
not need the presence of lower natures within its borders, 
while the higher need only be called on to give up a part 
of their time to necessary work. The reasons which weigh 
with Aristotle seem to be that— 

1. The principle of entrusting one function only to one 
agent (¢» apds €) should be observed, except where the 
functions are such as can be discharged without reciprocal 
embarrassment, which does not hold of necessary and noble 
functions. 

2. Happiness does not lie wholly in the motive: a man 
is not happy, if he does necessary work even from the 
highest motive (rod xaAod évexa): happiness lies partly in 
motive, partly in the character of the action, which must 
itself belong to the class of noble actions (apageis aiperat 
It may be said that if eating, drinking, and 
sleeping are necessary functions, it is not possible alto- 
gether to release the higher natures from functions of 
this kind, but this is not present to Aristotle’s mind. 
Aristotle defined happiness not as a habit (és), like Plato 
and the Platonists*, but as an activity (évépyea or xpjots, 
Pol. 4 (7). 13. 1332a 9), and the more he insisted on this, 
the more important the subject-matter of the activity 
became. A life spent even in the distribution of ‘things 
good under special circumstances’ (ra e€ t700écews Kaha)— 


Kad” avras). 


' On the principle expressed in 
de Part. An. 4. 10.687 a 10, 7 @uots 
del O.avepet, Kabdrrep GvOperos ppov- 
pos, Ekaotoy TO Ovvayev@ xpyaOat. 
The same illustration from atdoi 
is used in this passage as in the 
discussion on the distribution of 
power in the State, Pol. 3. 12. 
1282 b 31 sq. 

2 Cp. Clem. Strom. 418 D (quo- 
ted by Zeller, Plato, E. T. p. 579, 


n. 62): Smevourmos tv evOapoviav 
gynow e&w eivar tedelay ev ois 
kata dvow, éxovaw" 7) €&w ayabar. 
Contrast the emphatic statement 
(Pol. 4 (7). 13. 1332a 7): apev 
d€ kal ev Tots nOtkois, et TL TOY hoyou 
exeivav Oedos, evepyeray etvat (SC. 
THv evOatmoviav) Kal xpjoww dapeTns 
TeNEiav, Kal TAaUTNY OK €& UToHETsws 
a\N’ amés. 
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in the infliction, for instance, of just punishment beneficial 
to the offender—would not be a life of full happiness 
(4 (7). 13. 1332a 10sqq.); much less would a life spent 
in necessary work be so. 

3. Even Plato, though he held that in the hands of the 
best men retail trade would assume a new aspect, and be 
recognized as a work of charity and beneficence, shrank 
from the idea of allowing them to meddle with such 
work!; and Aristotle holds that most functions of a neces- 
sary kind are fer se enfeebling in their effect on the charac- 
ter. Even the learning of some arts, not in themselves 
unbefitting freemen, to the full professional limit of ex- 
actness made a man Bavavoos in Aristotle’s opinion. 

4. That which is appropriate (76 zpémov) is always kept 
in view in the Politics (e.g. Pol. 5 (8). 7. 1342 b 33); and 
it would be a solecism to give any share in the lower 
functions to the higher natures. 


It follows that a separate class or classes must exist in the 
State devoted to the discharge of the lower functions, and 
that the human beings employed for this purpose must be 
capable of nothing higher—otherwise there will be an 
infraction of justice, both wrong in itself and fatal to the 
harmony of the State. Aristotle does not appear to point 
out, in what we have of the Politics, the measures by which 
he proposes to secure that natures shall not be pronounced 
to be fit only for necessary work, which better rearing or 
training, or more favourable circumstances might possibly 
raise to the higher level. He seems also hardly conscious 
of the sadness of the view that the existence in adequate 
numbers of natures fit only for the lower functions is 
essential to the realization of the highest type of human 
society. If all men were capable of becoming men of full 
excellence (c7ovdaior adds), the ‘best State’ could not 
exist. The attainment by the higher natures of their true 
level has its accompanying shadow ; it involves and implies 
the existence of lower natures who must remain beneath 


1 Laws 918 D, 6 pnrore ylyvoro ov8’ eorat. 
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them. The State at its best breaks society into two 
sharply contrasted grades—those who can live for the 
highest ends and those who cannot; the parting of the 
one from the other is the first and most indispensable 
step towards its realization. It is of course true that the 
lower grade would, ex hypothesi, gain nothing by being 
called to the discharge of noble functions, and that it rises 
to a higher level of virtue and pleasure, when linked to the 
higher grade, than it could otherwise achieve. 

The relation of the classes discharging necessary functions 
to those discharging noble functions, as will readily be fore- 
seen, can only be a dependent one. The latter fulfil the end 
of the State; they consequently are the State. The former 
exist within the State, because otherwise the latter could 
not exist ; their existence is an unwelcome necessity. What 
numerical proportion these classes are to bear to the classes 
which form the State, we do not distinctly learn; but no 
more of them must finda place in the State than is necessary 
for the purposes of the higher grade. Those of them who 
are slaves must be recruited from populations submissive 
enough to accept a dependent position without giving 
trouble. It may be asked why all are not made slaves, 
public or private. The answer is twofold. The slave by 
nature is conceived as one whose intelligence is of the lowest 
type and whose value lies in his thews and sinews, whereas 
the merchant or the artisan needs intellectual qualifications 
of a higher kind. The slave is also viewed, especially in the 
chapters where the naturalness of slavery is discussed, as in 
the main an instrument of the household!, whereas the 
artisan or the merchant could hardly be treated as an 
appendage of the household. 

The position of the classes concerned with necessary work, 
except indeed the slaves, seems to be but little studied in 


* Though Aristotle provides for 
the existence of public slaves in 
his best State (4 (7). 10. 1330a 
BOEMCDS 2.07. 207) b) L6)-/and! in-= 
cludes in his definition of wealth 
xpnpata xpyowa eis Kowoviav 76- 
Aews, I. 8..1256b 29, he, at first at 


all events, treats the slave as an 
animate instrument of the house- 
hold and the chattel of a deaworns 
(1. 3.1253 b 1 sqq.). Aristotle re- 
fuses to follow Phaleas in making 
the texvirae public slaves (2. 7. 
1267 b 13 sqq.). 
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what we possess of the Politics. We hear nothing of any 
provision for their education. In the picture of household 
life which is given us, the householder is conceived as 
belonging to the superior grade to which alone citizenship 
is accorded. No non-citizen is to own land in the best 
State. Not only are the classes in question excluded from 
office and from membership of the assembly and the 
dicasteries, but they are assigned a separate market-place, 
distinct from that of the citizens, while those of them who 
are merchants reside at the port. Unlike the slaves, who 
are brought within the household and consequently within 
the range of the ideal householder’s influence, they are 
apparently abandoned to the deteriorating influences of 
necessary work without any counteracting safeguard. 


Aristotle regards the State at its best as an union of men Remarks 
who are heart and soul purposed and qualified to live the 1s" sey 
highest life, and whose co-operation rests, not on force or and the 
fear, but on that temper of mind as its condition. The peers 
State is not fully a State whose members do right with any ae ea 
after-thought or secondary aim; they must love virtue and pa 
practise it for its own sake, not for the sake of the external 
goods it brings. It is useless and wrong to admit those to 
membership who cannot fulfil these conditions, and this 
is the case with those whose initial unfitness is increased 
by the practice of the lower kind of work. They cannot 
share in the common aim of living the highest life, or in 
the capacity for common action of the highest kind, both 
of which the best State presupposes. Not only, indeed, 
are they not to share in ruling, but the State is not to 
be ruled in their interest, except so far as this cannot be 
neglected without injury to the citizens. 


Aristotle’s conception of happiness and his conception of 


1 The common advantage (ro 
Kown aupdepov) which a State 
should study is the common ad- 
vantage of the citizens (cp. 3. 13. 
1283 b 40, 70 8 opOdv AnrTEov tows" 
To 8 tows dpOdv mpos To THs TOhEws 
Gdns cupepov Kal mpos TO Kotvoy TO 


tay moAtrov), and that of other 
classes, only so far as their advan- 
tage is bound up with that of the 
citizens (3. 6. 1278 b 32 sqq.). This 
is here said expressly of the slave ; 
whether it holds also of the rexvi- 
tns, Ons, etc., we are not told. 
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kolvwvia forced him to find in the classes which live for noble 
work the sole sharers in the true life of the State: what 
then could he say but that these were the State, and that 
if the Statesman is to rule for the benefit of the State, he 
must rule for their benefit? It must, however, be borne in 
mind that this holds good only of the best constitution ; it 
is only where the citizens are men of full human excellence 
(cmovodaio. azdés), and actually living the highest human 
life, that the doctrine applies. Ifthe Few ‘inherit the earth, 
the Few, it must be remembered, are to live an arduous life 
of moral and intellectual greatness, toilsome though happy. 
Not a life of self-sacrifice for the sake of others, like that of 
Plato's guardians, for they live for themselves, and no other 
life would be so full for them of happiness and pleasure ; 
nor an ascetic life, for besides the happiness and pleasure 
of the highest life, they are to possess its due external con- 
ditions and to share in the occasional recreation and relaxa- 
tion which human nature demands ; but a life making great 
demands on human energy, self-mastery, and intellect. 
Would the supply of the material necessities of men living 
a life of this kind be indeed a vocation unworthy of the 
lower natures? Is it an unsatisfactory destiny for such 
natures to be caught into the train of some heroic character 
and to be raised by his aid to the highest level attainable 
by them!? Perhaps not: but we feel that their subordinate 
position in the State should be the result of their original 
inferiority rather than of their participation in necessary 
functions. It is one thing, too, to follow the lead of a heroic 
class as freemen, though subordinate, and quite another to 
accept a relation of absolute dependence and even slavery. 
It is, besides, true that Aristotle provides no means for 
making the most that can be made of these classes, or 
indeed of any individuals belonging to them who are equal 
to higher things ; so far as we can judge from what remains 


* “TJ can see my dear father’s Reminiscences (1. 65) ; and Aris- 
life in some measure as the sunk totle designs the life of these 
pillar on which mine was to rise subordinated classes to serve a 
and be built,’ says Carlyle in his somewhat similar purpose. 
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to us of the Politics, he drops the arrangements which 
Plato had devised for the purpose of raising those who 
deserve it to a higher place in the State, and removing 
to a lower place natures ill-adapted to the higher. 

The contrast of necessary and noble work is too sharply 
drawn by Aristotle: it is, besides, incorrectly drawn ; and 
the effect of men’s vocation on their character is also over- 
rated. What a man is, cannot always be measured by the 
social functions which he is fit to discharge. To exclude 
the hardy peasant from the military service of the State was 
surely a mistake ; and it can hardly have been necessary to 
forbid his access to all official functions, however humble. 
Aristotle will not allow him even to be a ‘Warden of the 
Woods’ (tAwpds). His best State reminds us of Menander’s 
lines : . 

"Qomep TOY xopav 

ov mavtes adova’, GAN apavor dvo0 tues 

i) Tpeis mapeotykace TavTwy éxyxaToL 

eis Tov apLOnor® Kal Todd Gpolws Tas eyeu 

x@pav Karéxouat, (dor 8’ ois €atw Bios}. 
The individuals excluded by Aristotle, indeed, are not idle, 
or, in his view, cumberers of the ground, but essential con- 
ditions of the existence of the State. 

Modern inquirers, while still drawing a distinction between 
the one class of vocations and the other, draw it in a less 
unqualified way. Thus to Hegel the activities which fall 
under the head of ‘social life’ (Gesellschaft) are marked 
off from those of political life by their primary aim being 
private, if their result is the general advantage. In industry 
or trade the individual acts for his own interest, and if at 
the same moment he in effect acts for the general advan- 
tage, this is no part of his aim*. In this sphere the Whole 
and its interest asserts itself as a Necessity or Compelling 
Force. Yet it does assert itself. For with the development 
of trade and industry comes the Division of Labour, which 


1 Menand. ’EmikAnpos, Fr. 1 (p. and governmental organization 
17, ed. Didot). (Fortnightly Review, Dec. 1. 1880, 
2? Compare Mr. Herbert Spen-  p. 683). 
cer’s contrast between industrial 
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while it facilitates supply and increases skill, also binds men 
closer to their fellows and makes each individual more de- 
pendent on the rest. Classes spring up, which gather men 
into large unities based on similarity of vocation, and im- 
press on them the interest of the Whole. From this point of 
view the supposed antagonism of trade and industry to the 
higher life is softened down. These vocations present them- 
selves rather as a not uncongenial preparatory stage. Our 
common life in the State ceases to seem marred and spoilt 
by the unwelcome participation of classes, alien in function 
to the general purpose of the State, but yet indispensable 
to its existence. The State comes to present the aspect of 
a self-consistent unity; its higher and lower elements no 
longer stand to each other in a relation of strong antithesis ; 
one end and purpose is supreme throughout the whole. The 
bisected State of Aristotle is replaced by a ‘city at unity 
with itself.’ 


It was not, however, entirely by considerations special 
to the modurixy emuotyyn that Aristotle was led to his 
conception of the true social structure of the perfect 
State. More passages than one in the Politics imply that 
the phenomena of the State do but repeat the phenomena 
of the whole class of things to which the State belongs. 
If we find in the State the contrast of ruler and ruled, 
it is in part because this contrast is a constant pheno- 
menon in every Whole composed of a plurality of members, 
whether continuous or discrete (1. 5. 1254 a 28 sq.). So 
again, the State belongs to the class of ‘natural compounds’ 
(ra kara pvow ovveotora, 4 (7). 8.1328 a 21),and Aristotle’s 
study of this class of things prepared him to find a decided 
inequality to be the law of the State. Not only in the 
State, but in all natural compounds, the Whole is depend- 
ent for its existence on things which nevertheless are no 
part of it, and which stand to it in the relation of means 
to end. Thus, a house (for Aristotle takes his example 
from an object which does not strictly belong to the class 
of natural compounds) cannot exist without a builder and 
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instruments of building; yet these are no part of the 
house. And so the State cannot exist without property, 
and property is both animate and inanimate; yet even 
animate property is not a part of the State. In an animal, 
again (de Gen. An. 2. 6. 742 a 28 sqq.), we can distinguish 
three things: (1) the Whole (76 édov), which is here con- 
ceived as the end or ov évexa: (2) the moving and gene~ 
rating principle, which is both part of the end, being a 
part of the Whole, and also a means to the existence of 
the Whole (or the attainment of the end): (3) ‘parts which 
are useful to the Whole as instruments for certain pur- 
poses’ (7a dpyarixa Tovrows mépyn mpos évias xpyoes). So in 
the human body (742 b 16 sqq.), ‘the lower half exists 
for the sake of the upper half, and is neither a part of 
the End nor its generating source.’ It is for the sake of 
the flesh that all the other homogeneous parts of an 
animal (bone, skin, sinew, bloodvessels, hair, etc.) exist (de 
Part. An. 2. 8. 653 b 30 sqq.). In any object into which 
Matter enters there is ‘the fashioning element’ (rd dnutoup- 
yoov), and there is Matter (de Gen. An. I. 18. 723 b 29: 
2. 4. 738 b 20). In the soul as in everything else there 
are two contrasted parts—the ‘ passive reason’ (voids 7a6y- 
zixds), answering to Matter, and the ‘creative reason’ (vois 
mountikds, 6 mdvta morov, de An. 3. 5. 430 a 10 sqq.). This 
duality runs through the entire universe of things (430 a 
10). In an egg no less than in an animal or a State, 
two contrasted parts can be discerned —‘that which is 
the principle of growth’ (d0ev 7 dpxy), and ‘that which 
supplies nutriment’ (d6ev 7) tpopy, de Gen. An. 3. 1. 751 b 
22). The same thing appears in a beehive (de Gen. An. 
3. 10. 760 b 7 sqq., ed d& Kal 7d Tovs Bacideis GoTEp TETOLN- 
pévovs emt Téxvwow ow. peveww, apeysevovs TOV dvayKaior 
épywv, Kal péyeOos b& exew, Somwep emt TexvoToiiay svoTdavTos 
TO) cépuaros aditGv' Tovs Te KNfvas apyovs ar oddev ExXovTas 
brAov Tpds TO diaydxeoOar Tepl Tis Tpopys Kal b1a tiv Bpa- 
SuTATa THY Tod odparos’ ab bE péALTTAL peoa TO péyeDds Elow 
audoiy (xpiopor yap otrw mpos tiv epyaciay), Kat épyarides, 
@s Kal Téxva tpépovea Kal matépas). Steps and gradations 
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within the State reflect the universal tendency to order 
(rags) in things which conform to Nature (de Gen. An. 3. 
10. 760 a 31). 

To Aristotle the study of nature meant the discrimi- 
nation between the Conditionally Necessary and the Good 
—between the operation of the Material and the operation 
of the Final Cause. To distinguish what is necessary from 
what is noble—to mark off, for instance, the rule of a 
master over slaves from the rule of a citizen over his 
fellow-citizens, or of a king over his subjects—was as 
incumbent on the statesman as on the philosopher. If the 
State is not to exalt means into ends, it must know what 
vocations are necessary and what are noble. 


The exclusion of women (and of course children) from 
political functions in the best State, unlike that of the 
classes concerned with necessary work, is taken for granted 
by Aristotle without discussion, notwithstanding that Plato 
had come to a different conclusion with respect to women. 
His silence on the subject is the more noticeable, inasmuch 
as he argues at length against Plato’s abrogation (in the 
Republic) of the household and several property. The true 
place for women is tacitly taken to be the household, where 
indeed their service is indispensable (2. 5. 1264b 1). Women 
possess the faculty of moral deliberation, but in a form in 
which it is not always capable of making itself obeyed’; 
it is therefore in subordinate co-operation with the ideal 
head of the household, that the female character best 
realizes the type of virtue which belongs to it (1. 13. 1260a 
20 sq.). This being the view of Aristotle, we might have 
expected that in his argument against Plato in defence 
of the household (Pol. 2. 1-4), the interest of women in 
its preservation and the loss they would incur through its 
abolition would be more conspicuously noticed. They are 
probably included among those who would be less cared 
for in the absence of the institution (2. 3..1261 b 33), but 
no express reference is made to their interest in its main- 


? Pol. 1. 13. 12604 13,76 d€ OpAv exer pev [rd BovAevtixdv], GAN akupor. 
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tenance. The exclusion of women from citizenship in the 
best State follows necessarily from the hypothesis that in 
it all citizens will be possessed of full virtue and happiness. 
Women have their share of virtue and enjoyment, but they 
are not held to possess the full virtue of a good man, which 
is required of all citizens there, nor consequently happiness 
(cddaipovia). 


If we ask to whom, if not to citizens, necessary functions The ‘eco- 
are to be assigned, the answer is that a separate popula- 20mic sub 
; an z : structure 
tion, distinct from that which we sought at starting from of Aristo- 
Nature and Fortune (p. 89) to serve as the raw material oor 

of the State, must be called in for the discharge of these largely 


functions. The cultivators of the soil will either be slaves, ee 
and consequently men of that low degree of intelligence Ea 
which slavery, as Aristotle conceives it, presupposes, or 
else a dependent class non-Hellenic by extraction and not 
dissimilar from slaves (4 (7). 10. 1330 a 25 sqq.). The same 
class will serve as oarsmen in the triremes of the State (4 (7). 
6. 1327 b 11 sqq.). There will thus be a considerable non- 
Hellenic element in the best State of Aristotle; its ‘econo- 
mic substructure, if so we may term it, will be formed to 
a large extent of non-Hellenic materials. In this Aristotle 
departs, no doubt designedly, from Lacedaemonian prece- 
dents, for the subordinate working and trading populations 
of the Lacedaemonian State were Hellenic. The model he 
follows seems to be rather that of the more commercial 
States of Greece, the lower places in whose social systems 
were filled with aliens and imported slaves. Here the de- 
pendent classes were more under control and less formid- 
able, and the infraction of justice was less’. An interchange 
of population had long been going forward on the coasts of 
the Aegean and the Euxine, resulting in the introduction 
of a non-Hellenic element within Hellenic communities for 
purposes of trade and labour, while Hellenes settled in the 


1 Cp. Levit. 25. 44: ‘Both thy the heathen that are round about 
bondmen and thy bondmaids you; of them shall ye buy bond- 
which thou shalt have shall be of men and bondmaids.’ 


Tt is not, 
however, 
enough to 
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from neces- 
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wild regions round about Greece, and implanted the first 
germs of civilization’. The scheme of Aristotle’s best 
State involves a similar division of functions between the 
Hellene and the non-Hellene, though the alien element 
in it would be far more carefully controlled, kept apart, and 
limited in amount. 

We see that the lower section of society—which in 
modern States includes perhaps four-fifths of the total 
population, though its relative numbers would no doubt 
be far less in the best State of Aristotle—is to form in 
extraction and character the strongest possible contrast 
to the upper section. It is designed to be submissive and 
serviceable; its vocation is to obey, rather than to co- 
operate with its superiors. Aristotle has apparently for- 
gotten how often war, or disease, or famine made great 
gaps in the ranks of the citizens of Greek States, which 
could only be filled by drafts from the dependent classes, 
free or slave, for certainly the lower section of his State 
would be quite unsuited to recruit the ranks of the higher. 


Aristotle’s commission of ‘necessary work’? to a class 
thus constituted is, however, only a first step to a purgation 
of the commercial and industrial life of the State. The 
Science of Supply®, which had degenerated into a Science 
of Profit, must be recalled to a sense of its true limits and 


1 Thus the low estimate of 


a matter of course (4 (7). 4. 13264 
trade and industry, which pre- 


18, avayKaiov yap ev tals mo\cow 





vailed among Greeks and Romans, 
helped in some degree to mingle 
races which might otherwise have 
held apart. Nothing would pro- 
bably strike a modern observer 
more, if he could be transported 
to the streets of ancient Athens 
or to those of any other Greek 
city where resident aliens and im- 
ported slaves were numerous, than 
the magnitude of the Oriental and 
barbarian element of its popula- 
tion. In many parts of the Pelo- 
ponnese, no doubt, the case was 
very different. Observe Aristotle’s 
acceptance of this state of things as 


tows Umdpxew kal dovA@y aprOpov 
TOMA@Y kal peroixwv Kat E€vov). 

2 Aristotle, we note, includes 
the work of the reyvirns and Ons 
under the term dvayxata: mpaéeis, 
though not under the sound form 
of xpnpatiotixyn. *Avaykaios, how- 
ever, as thus used, is little more 
than a negative of pee 

3 I use the term ‘Science’ in 
relation both to xpyuatiorikn and 
to olKOVOLKN, but the former is 
probably in strictness an Art or 
Productive Science, the latter a 
Practical Science, like wodurixn. 
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methods: measures must be taken to ensure that the lower the Science 
social activities shall not overgrow and stifle the higher, te rel 
and to still the unquiet and inventive spirit of gain, which 77) 
springs from a misconception of the end of human life. pace 
Aristotle’s wish is that as little ‘necessary activity’ as pos- re ee 
sible, and as much ‘noble activity’ as possible, shall find its true 
a place in his State. It is one of the functions of the pee 
Science of Household Management (olkovoyla or olkovopiky) it must be 
to effect this by exercising a control over the Science panes 
of Supply. The household must be placed under the scien oan 
authority of a head who knows that the quest of com- Manage- 
modities should be kept within the limits which the in- isonen ; 
terests of virtue and happiness (76 ed jv) impose. placed 
He arrives at this conclusion by a long discussion of the pene 
question, how the Science of Supply (xpyuwarioriky) stands 
to the Science of Household Management (1. 3. 1253 b 12: 
8. 1256 a 1 sqq.)—a question, at first sight, of purely 
scientific interest, but which is made the starting-point 
of a sweeping social reform. Some had held the Science 
of Supply to be the main element in Household Science 
(1. 3. 1253 b 13), while others had gone so far as to identify 
the two (1253b 12), thus merging the head of the house- 
hold in the provider of commodities. Who these were who 
went so far as to forget the husband and parent in the 
bread-winner, we do not know. 
Aristotle, on the other hand, feels bound to ask whether 
the Science of Supply is a part of Household Science at all. 
He had, indeed, incidentally taken this for granted in an 
early chapter of the Politics (1. 3. 1253 b 12), but later on 
(1. 8. 1256a 3 sq.), he seems inclined to recede from this 
hasty admission, for he suggests the question whether, after 
all, the former is not merely auxiliary (imnperixy) to the 
latter. He asks, further, whether it is not the business of 
Household Science to use rather than to acquire. If this is 
so, it cannot be identical with the Science of Supply, whose 
object is to acquire; and we may doubt whether the latter 
science is not too distinct from the former to be even a part 
of it. 


Aristotle’s 
theory of 
the Science 
of Supply: 
its sound 
and 
unsound 
forms. 
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The first thing, however, is to ask what the Science of 
Supply is. Its business is to ‘consider whence property 
may be acquired.’ But then there are more kinds than one 
of property. One of them is food: is agriculture, then, or 
any other science connected with the acquisition of food, 
a part of the Science of Supply? Aristotle reviews the 
various modes of acquiring food—the pastoral, that of 
hunting, and that of agriculture—and the combinations of 
them to which men resort. These methods of acquiring 
food, he continues, have recourse for the purpose of sus- 
tenance to objects designed by nature to be so used— 
designed for the purpose just as much as milk is designed 
for the sustenance of the newborn animal, or as other 
provisions of a similar nature are designed to serve the 
same end. Plants and animals are to the adult what milk 
is to the infant—the provision of Nature for his support. 
We know them to be so designed, for otherwise they would 
exist for no purpose whatever (uarny, 1256 b 21), and this is 
never the case with products of Nature. Nature has made 
plants for the use of animals, and the lower animals for 
the use of man, not merely indeed as food, but also to 
supply him with raiment and other commodities. We may 
even go farther and say that not only the capture of ani- 
mals by hunting, but also the capture of men who, though 
designed by nature for slavery, are unwilling to be slaves, 
is a natural mode of acquiring commodities, and that 
consequently war, the means by which this is effected, falls, 
in one of its forms, within the natural form of the Science 
of Supply. But plants and animals cannot exist except 
on, or in, earth and water (1. 10. 1258 a 23); therefore 
Nature must provide earth and water, and from these man 
must obtain the commodities he needs’. Here Aristotle 
falls back on the teaching of Socrates, as recorded by 
Xenophon (Mem. 4. 3. 5-6)”. 

? Aristotle seems to forget that totle, seems in his sketch of the 
slaves, though krjuara, can hardly development of human society to 
be said to be obtained from earth have gone back, like Plato (Polit. 


and water. : 271 C sqq.), to an ‘age of Cronus,’ 
? Dicaearchus, the pupilof Aris- ‘quum viverent homines ex illis 


——— 
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One form of the Science of Supply, then, is naturally a 
part’ of the Science of Household Management, for either 
it must exist, or the latter Science must itself provide that 
commodities shall be forthcoming necessary for life and 
useful for human society in household and State. Com- 
modities of this nature constitute true wealth, for this kind 
of wealth is not open to the charge which has been pre- 
ferred against wealth, that it does not belong to the class of 
‘things subject to a limit’ (ra wewepacpeva). 

There is, however, another form of the Science of Supply, 
which is not natural. It arises thus:—Every article of 
property may be employed in one or other of two ways; 
it may be used or it may be exchanged. Both uses are 
natural. Exchange is perfectly natural, so far as it is used 
for the supply of the wants of the two parties to the 
exchange. The articles exchanged must, however, be used 
by the parties, or be intended to be used by them. This 
seems to be implied in Aristotle’s language, and his 
principle evidently excludes an intermediary who buys to 
sell again. A perfectly legitimate step was taken when 
money was invented to facilitate exchange between distant 
or comparatively distant parties. It was, however, the 
invention of money—a commodity which invited by its 


rebus quae inviolata ultro ferret 
terra. This mode of existence 
was to him alone ‘natural, the 
pastoral life coming next in order 
of time and marking a decline, 
inasmuch as it brought with it 
the slaughter of animals for food, 
and also war: last of all, men 
took to agriculture (Dicaearch. 
Fragm. 1-5 : Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 
2. 230 sqq.). To Aristotle, on the 
contrary, the earliest age of the 
world is an age of Cyclopes, not 
an age of Cronus, and the pastoral 
and agricultural modes of life are 
equally natural. He would pro- 
bably agree that the pastoral life 
is historically prior to the agricul- 
tural (cp. Pol. 4 (7). 10.1329b 14, 
if this passage is from Aristotle’s 
pen : the life of the Cyclopes is 
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also represented by Homer as 
pastoral). 

We see that Dicaearchus, like 
Theophrastus, had come to enter- 
tain objections to the slaughter of 
harmless animals for food which 
are quite strange to Aristotle (see 
as to Theophrastus, Bernays, 
Theophrastos uber Frémmigkeit). 

Some Indian races were be- 
lieved by Herodotus to subsist 
after a fashion which even Dicae- 
archus would admit to be natural 
(Hdt. 3. 100). 

1 Later on, this conclusion turns 
out to be only provisional, for we 
are taught to regard even the 
sound form of the Science of Sup- 
ply as in strictness rather subsi- 
diary to, than a part of, Household 
Science. 


Comments 
on this 
theory. 
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compactness its own indefinite increase, that carried ex- 
change beyond the natural function of its earlier days—the 
provision for man’s needs—and developed the other form 
of the Science of Supply, the mercantile form (70 xammAckér). 
This form errs in two ways: (1) it wins produce, not from 
earth and water, but from the process of exchange, or in 
other words, from fellow-men (a7’ dAA7jAwv): (2) its aim is 
not the supply of men’s needs, but the acquisition of an 
indefinite amount of money ; consequently, wealth loses for 
it the limited character which makes it natural. In fact, its 
procedure, if we analyse this still further, betrays a wrong 
conception of the end of life, which it conceives either as 
the mere preservation of existence (rd (jv), or if as good 
life, good life in the mistaken sense of bodily enjoymentt. 
This is the form assumed by the Science of Supply, when 
it is abandoned to itself and not controlled by Household 
Science, which knows the true end of life and should 
impress it on the Science of Supply. 

Aristotle apparently objects not merely to commercial 
dealing conducted with a view to unlimited gain, but to all 
commercial dealing in which the parties do not come 
together in order to provide themselves with articles for 
their own use. His principle might, indeed, be construed 
to involve an objection to commercial dealing in which the 
parties seek to provide themselves with articles not really 
necessary to life or to good life; but into this further ques- 
tion he does not go. The use of things for purposes for 
which nature did not intend them—the error as to the end 
of life which makes the indefinite heaping up of money an 
object of desire: these are the main grounds on which 


’ Aristotle finds it hard to un- neither any irrational anxiety as 


derstand the ypnuatiotixos Bios 
(cp. Eth. Nic. 1. 3. 1096 a 5): and 
Plutarch speaks in the same way, 
Vita Catonis Censoris, c. 18, ovrws 6 
Tov mAoUTOV (nAos ovdevi mabe hu- 
OlkK® ovynupevos ek THS dxXA@doUS 
kat OBupaiov dSdéns erevaddids eorw. 
Obviously a desire for unlimited 
gain may exist where there is 


to subsistence nor any craving 
for sensual pleasure. Plato has 
a good passage (Rep. 330C) on 
the love of moneyin men who have 
not inherited but acquired wealth. 
They love it not only for its use- 
fulness, but also as a man loves 
his child—as being their own cre- 
ation. 
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he censures the unsound form of the Science of Supply. 
The first objection applies especially to usury; for it 
is even more unnatural to make the barren metal breed 
money, than to win it from the process of exchange. 
Aristotle, it should be added, is conscious that other 
social functions besides that of exchange may be exercised 
with a view to unlimited gain—those, for example, of the 
general or the physician (1. 9. 1258a 8 sqq.). The same 
thing might of course be said of agriculture. 

He misinterprets the work of the intermediary between 
producers who purchases, not because he needs the thing 
for his own consumption or use, but in order to resell, and 
whose profit is in reality payment for a social service, not 
something filched from his neighbour’. It may well be 
true that there are elements in the organization of commerce 
and modes of commercial operation which represent no 
social service*; it might also be a gain to the world if com- 
merce were confined within the limits which considerations 
of good life impose; but as to this Aristotle does not 
observe that some States may with advantage to them- 
selves and to other States extend their production and 
exchange of products beyond the limit of their own needs, 
or, in other words, may trade and manufacture for other 
communities which are less favourably situated for carrying 
on trade and manufactures’. 

His principle that land and water are the true sources of 
wealth leads him a step further in c. 11*, where he ranges 
among unsound sources of Supply labour rendered for 


1 Plato had, as we have seen, 3 He, in fact, forbids his best 
construed the social function of State to trade for others (4 (7). 6. 


camnAeia in a truer way (Laws 918 
B-E). 

2 F.¢. the practice of ‘cornering,’ 
which ‘consists in buying up so 
much of a commodity as gives 
the buyers command over the 
market for that particular com- 
modity’ (Zzmes, June 26, 1883). 
Aristotle seems to regard xamnAcky 
xpnpatiattxn as being little else 
than systematic cornering. 


K 


1327 a 27, avty yap €umopiKny, GAN 
ov Tois GAXous, bet etvar THY TOALY). 

* In this chapter also he places 
the cutting of timberand quarrying 
or mining in a class apart as par- 
taking both of the natural and the 
unnatural Science of Supply— 
which is strange, as he recognizes 
the use of Nature’s. products not 
only for food, but for other ser- 
vices to man. 


Lu 
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wages (yicdapvia)—in other words, the acquisition of 
money through placing at the service of others for pay 
(i.e. exchanging) bodily or mental aptitudes. It is not 
easy to see why a man should not be allowed to exchange 
his labour, just as much as the produce of his vines, for 
any commodities he requires, even on Aristotle's own 
principle (Gcov yap ixavdv avrois, dvayKatov jv moveiobar TH 
aAAaynv, 1. 9. 1257a 18). There need not be in ‘ labouring 
for hire’ any such desire for an indefinite amount of coin as 
Aristotle connects with the unsound form of the Science of 
Supply. In the Ninth Book of the Nicomachean Ethics 
(9g. I. 1164a 22 sqq.) the receipt of money from pupils - 
appears to be contemplated and not objected to’. In the 
Fourth (the old Seventh) Book of the Politics (4 (7). 8.1328b 
20 sq.: Cp. 9. 1329a 35) artisans and day-labourers (who 
are said to practise ‘working for hire, 1. 11. 1258b 25) 
are held to be necessary to the State. He seems to have 
been lured back for the moment in the First Book of 
the Politics to an old doctrine of Socrates, which Plato 
had also accepted, though only in a cursory way and with 


a slight modification ?. 


' Compare the doctrine of the 
Epicurean Philodemus as to the 
best source of xryrixn (Philodem. 
de Virtutibus et Vitiis, lib. ix.: 
see Schdmann, Opusc. 3. 240, 
whose completion of the text is 
followed) : mpa@rov dé kat KaAdio- 
Tov avo Adyav dpiiocdpev avdpacw 
Sexrixois petadiOdpevoy (perad.do- 
pévov?) avripetadapBdvery evxa- 
piord[rata, otal peta oeBaocpov 
TavTed@s eyeveto “Emixovp@" Adyar 
d€ adnbwav kai adidroveikoy Kat 
ovvAnBonv cimeiy atapayovr’ [eel] 
TO ye Ova opto TiK@y Kal dy@virTiKaV 
ovdev €artt BeXTLOv Tov Ora Onpokomt- 
K@v kal cukodavtikav. For the 
views of the Stoics as to the legi- 
timate forms of xkryriky, see Zeller, 
Stoics, E. T. p.269n. Columella 
(de Re Rustica, praefatio, § 10) 
comes to the conclusion— super- 
est unum genus liberale et inge- 
nuum rei familiaris augendae 


Aristotle, we must remember, has 


quod ex agricolatione contingit.’ 
2 Cp. Laws 842 C, €« yns yap Kat 
ex Oadartns Tots mAEioTots TOV EAAT- 
Vov €oTl KaTETKEVvaTpEVa TA TEPL THY 
tpopnv’ rovrots de (‘but for my citi- 
zens’) povov ek ys. Except in this 
respect, Plato approves of much 
the same sources of supply as 
Aristotle. His citizens in the 
Laws are to be yewpyot Kat vopets 
kal pedutroupyol (842 D, a passage 
which perhaps suggested Pol. 1. 
II. 1258b 12-20), and to have 
nothing to do with vavkAnptka kat 
€prropika kal Kamn\euTiKa kal travdo- 
Kevoels Kal TEA@MLKa Kal peTadeias 
(contrast Pol. 1. 11. 1258b 27 sq.) 
kai daveropol kal erritokor Toko. Cp. 
also Menexen. 237 E sqq. Theo- 
phrastus held similar language 
about the earth, if Bernays is 
right (Theophrastos tber Frém- 
migkeit, p. 92) in ascribing Por- 
phyr. de Abstin. 2. 32 to him. We 
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here the ideal State in view; he does not seem in the 
Ethics to impose these limits on ‘getting.’ There is no 
hint, at any rate, in the account of the ‘liberal man’ 
there given, that his ‘getting’ (Ajyis) will conform to the 
standard here laid down. He will not be, like the man 
who lives only for gain (6 aicypoxepdyjs), a lender of small 
sums at usurious interest, or the keeper of a house of ill- 
fame, nor will he be a gambler, or a thief, or a robber 
(Eth. Nic. 4. 3. 1121b 31 sqq.: 1122a7): on the contrary, 
‘he will win an income from legitimate sources, such as 
property of his own, and will regard the winning of an 
income, not as a noble thing, but as a necessity, if he is 
to have the means of giving’ (1120a 34). Not a word is 
said of his abstaining from lending money at moderate 
interest. Aristotle's language, in fact, implies that it is 
not illiberal to do this. 

We now know what the Science of Supply properly is, The Sci- 
and are in a position to settle its relation to Household Soa re 
Science. Even its sound form is not in strictness a part of be subor- 
Household Science: it is rather its condition—one of those de 
&v odk dvev which form no part of the thing whose existence Science. 
they make possible!. What it provides, Household Science 
uses. If the Science of Supply does much for Household 
Science, this in its turn does much for it—imposes a limit 
on its efforts and adjusts them to the true end. Household 
Science has higher functions to discharge in regulating the 
relations of husband and wife, father and child, but one of 
its functions is to act as the intermediary by whose agency 
the end of the State is impressed on the business of Supply. 

But for it, the Science of Supply might resort to false 
sources and false methods of supply, and fail to pause when 
the amount has been obtained which is most favourable to 
good life. Household Science is possessed of the true end 
of human life—is an ethical science, which the other is not. 


find similar expressions in Oecon. Supply provides ‘instruments’ 

Dazae3ga3.D 1. (6pyava) or Matter (vAn), or both, 
1 The question raised in 1. 8. is not distinctly settled. 

1256 a 5, whether the Science of 





Aristotle’s 
aims in this 
inquiry. 
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It is subordinate to woditiky (Eth. Nic. 1. 1. 1094b 2), if it 
is not, indeed, a part of the political section of woduriKy 
(Eth. Nic. 6. 8. 1141 b 31); in any case, its principles are 
in accord with those of zoAcrixyn, from which it differs in 
the sphere of its action, not in aim. 

One might, indeed, ask—seeing that the State, no less than 
the household, may mistake the true nature of the Science 
of Supply and obtain commodities from improper sources 
and to an unlimited extent—why the so-called Household 
Science is viewed as connected especially, if not exclu- 
sively, with the household ; why it is not the concern of 
the statesman at least as much as the householder; why 
economy is not public as well as private. Ifthe eleventh 
chapter of the First Book of the Politics is genuine, this 
question had already occurred to Aristotle (see 1259 a 21 
sqq:). Itis clear, however, from the so-called Second Book 
of the Oeconomics, that the side of Household Science 
which relates to the State had come to receive more atten- 
tion by the time it was written. 

Aristotle’s aim evidently is, in the first place, to lead back 
the Science of Supply to nature. He had not, however, 
fully worked out his conception of nature, or freed it from 
inconsistency and obscurity. He reckons as natural, on the 
one hand, whatever contributes to that which is best for the 
given species—in the case of man, whatever contributes to 
good life; and if he had held to this point of view, he might 
have arrived at the broad and sound conclusion that trade and 
the other modes of Supply whose legitimacy is in question 
are natural, if and so far as they contribute to the end of 
the State (ie. to civilization rightly understood). But then 
he also regards as natural that which is coeval with birth 
(1. 5. 1254 a 23), primitive, ancient (cp. 4 (7), 10. 1329 4a 
40 sqq.); that which is ‘given by nature herself’ (1. 8. 
1256b 7); that which conforms to the primordial law of 
zoological sustenance, which prescribes that sustenance is 
to be won from ‘the residue of the substance from which 
the creature springs’ (1. 10. 1258a 36)—in the case of man, 
from earth and water; and again the necessary. From 
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these points of view, commerce in its more developed form 
and labouring for hire are both of them regarded as con- 
trary to nature. 

If Aristotle had consistently adhered to the view that the 
primitive is the natural, we might have found him denying the 
naturalness of the City-State in comparison with the house- 
hold}, and of the pursuit of good life in comparison with that 
of mere life. But this he fortunately does not do. His 
examination of the relative justifiability of the various 
methods by which human wants are supplied is an excep- 
tion to his general treatment of political and social questions; 
a standard is applied which is quite other than the standard 
usually applied—the end of the State. The attempt to trace 
in the mode by which the nascent or infant animal is 
sustained the type of all natural sustenance seems especially 
fanciful ?. 

He has, however, a further aim—to show that even the 
sound and natural form of the Science of Supply is not in 
strictness a part of Household Science*, but a dependent 
science which accepts its guidance. It is true that just as 
the householder has to see that the members of his house- 
hold enjoy health, so it is his business to see that they 
possess a due supply of necessary and useful commodities ; 
but it is the business of the physician to produce health in 
them, and it is the business of the Science of Supply in 
league with nature, not of Household Science, to produce 
those commodities. Not only did the current view of 
householding, with which Aristotle himself seems occa- 
sionally to fall in (e.g. Pol. 3. 4.1277 b 24: Eth. Nic. 1. 1. 
10944 9: cp. Oecon. I. 1. 1343 a 8), teach a different lesson, 


1 He seems to approach this 
view in Eth. Nic. 8. 14. 1162a 16 
sad | | 

* It is just possible that this 
censure of kamnhixyn xpnuatiotiKn 
was penned during the period (330- 
326 B.c.: Schafer, Demosthenes 
3. 2. 339) when, owing, as was 
thought, to the arts of the corn- 
merchants or the devices of huck- 
stering officials in Egypt, corn 


was extremely scarce and dear 
at Athens. But popular feeling 
always ran high against the corn- 
dealers, as we see from Lysias’ 
oration against them. 

3 The Stoics appear to have 
distinguished between olxovopuiky 
and ypnpatiorixn no less than 
Aristotle (Stob. Ecl. Eth. 2. 6. 6: 
p. 51 Meineke). 
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but writers like Xenophon had put the contrary opinion in 
the mouth of ‘Socrates; (Xen: _Oecon.c.6..4: cp. €. 7:45 
and c. 11. g) and others (Xen. Cyrop. 8. 2. 23, ov Tovds 
TAeloTa exovtras Kal vdAartovtas TAciota evdalpoveotdtovs 
nyotpat ... add os av xracbal te mreiota dtvnTaL ov TO 
dixaim, Kal xpioOar b€ TAElotots civ TO KAO, TObTOY eyo 
evdayovéotatov voyitw)’. Plato, however, had already 
declared against the unlimited pursuit of wealth (Rep. 
591 D-E): ovxobv, cizov, kal tiv ev Th TOY xXpnudtov KTHocE 
ftvrativ te kat évpdwviay; Kal Tov oyKov Tod TAHOovs ovK 
ExTANTTOMEVOS UTO TOD TOV TOAAGY pakapiopot Areipov avéyoer, 
Gn€épavTa Kaka €xwv; ovK oloua, epy. "AAA aroBA€mov ye, 
eimov, Tpos Tiy ev ait@ ToAtTelav Kal pvddtray pa TL TapaKwwy 
attovd TOv exet 61a TAOS ovoias 7) Ov dALyOTNTA, OtTH KUYBEpvav 
mpooOjce Kal dvaddcer ths ovoias Kal’ Soov av olds 7 7? 
With this Aristotle would agree, but he adds that acquiring 
lies, in strictness, altogether outside the province of the 
head of the household, as such, and that his function is 
to use the commodities, for the provision of which the 
Science of Supply is responsible, though even this is not his 
highest function, which lies rather in the government of 
persons, and especially of free persons, than in the care for, 
or use of things. Xenophon had already made it one of the 
duties of the head of the household to seek to teach his 
slaves justice (Oecon. c. 14. 4): Aristotle makes it his 
main duty to develope in all the members of the household 
all the virtue of which they are capable. 

The householder, as Aristotle conceives him, is by no 
means to be indifferent whether the household under his 
charge does or does not possess an adequate supply of 
things useful and necessary for good life: on the con- 
trary, he is to see that this is forthcoming; but further 
than this he is not to go in quest of commodities. He 
certainly will not hold, with Cato the Censor, whose ideas 

* It should be noticed, however, (c. 7). 
that in the short treatise on the 2 Cp. Laws 870 A, 7 Trav XpN- 
Lacedaemonian constitution Xe- parev Ts amrorov kal ameipou 


nophon praises Lycurgus for his kryjuews Epwras pupiovs evtiktovoa 
discouragement of money-making  dvvayus. 
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on household management were as clearly pronounced as 
on public affairs, ‘that the man truly wonderful and godlike 
and fit to be registered in the lists of glory, was he, by 
whose accounts it should at last appear that he had more 
than doubled what he had received from his ancestors!’ ; 
nor would he ‘labour with his domestics, and afterwards sit 
down with them, and eat the same kind of bread and drink 
of the same wine2’; nor would it be said of him with truth, 
that he ‘amassed a great deal and used but little®’. 
Aristotle would have found more to praise in Cato’s untiring 
care for his son’s due nurture and education, though he 
himself would commit the education of boys, when past a 
certain age, to the common schools of the State. 

The limitations which Aristotle imposes on the Science 
of Supply remind us of a reflection of Wordsworth’s in the 
Eighth Book of the Excursion :— 

‘I rejoice, 
Measuring the force of those gigantic powers, 
That by the thinking mind have been compelled 
To serve the will of feeble-bodied man ; 
For with the sense of admiration blends 
The animating hope that time may come 
When, strengthened, yet not dazzled, by the might 
Of this dominion over nature gained, 
Men of all lands shall exercise the same 
In due proportion to their country’s need ; 
Learning, though late, that all true glory rests, 
All praise, all safety, and all happiness, 
Upon the moral law.’ 


Aristotle, however, goes far beyond Wordsworth, though 
the latter forgets no less than the former that the accumu- 
lation of capital in one country beyond its needs may well be 
useful in aiding the material and moral development of other 
communities. It can hardly have been true of commerce 
even in Aristotle’s day, that it had passed far beyond its 
sound original function of supplying men’s needs into an 
ingenious artificial contrivance which served only the pur- 

1 Plutarch, Cato Censor c. 21 3 Ibid., Comparison of Cato and 


(Langhorne’s translation). Aristides, c. 4. 
Palipid: C3. 


Status of 
those con- 
cerned 
with neces- 
sary work 
—some to 
be free, 
some to be 
slaves. 
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pose of enriching its practitioners indefinitely at the expense 
of each other or of other men; but, at any rate, his censure 
of labour for hire and of lending money at interest is wholly 
mistaken. So far as he asserts the principle that commo- 
dities are made for man, not man for the multiplication of 
commodities—that the pursuit of wealth, which so easily 
masters and moulds society to its purpose, is to be governed 
by the true interests of civilization, or, as Wordsworth says, 
‘the moral law,’ he is on solid ground; but in his applica- 
tion of this principle, and indeed in his combination of it with 
others of more doubtful authority, he has been led into error. 
We may trace, perhaps, in the background the influence 
of prejudices which he shared with his age and nation, 
and which made a dispassionate examination of this subject 
unusually difficult for him. He appears to understand 
better the true nature of Wealth than the laws of its pro- 
duction or the office of Capital. Political Economy almost 
originated with him, and the clearness of his economical 
vision in some directions is balanced by blindness in others. 
He is besides too much inclined to cut all societies after the 
same pattern. Some States seem marked out by nature for 
industry and commerce, others for agriculture ; and the 
world would be a loser if one and the same career were 
enforced on all. 


So far we have studied the classes concerned with trade 
and production in the best State of Aristotle rather with 
respect to the source from which they are to be recruited, 
the services they are to render, and the limitations under 
which they are to act, than with respect to their place in 
the State-system, or the connexion between them and 
the other agencies of the State. We possess, indeed, but 
few data as to a large section of these classes—that which 
comprises the merchant (éuzopos), the artisan, the day- 
labourer, the shopkeeper’. On the other hand, the 
cultivator of the soil and the domestic attendant have their 


* How near all yepyyres, and come to slaves, we see from 3. 4. 
among them the Bavavagos texvitns, 1277 a 37 Sqq. 
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lot pretty clearly marked out. They are to be slaves—not 
all of them, indeed, private slaves, for the territory of the 
State is to be divided into two parts—whether equal or not, 
we are not told—the one to be retained in the hands of the 
State, and itself subdivided into two sections, devoted respec- 
tively to the maintenance of the worship of the gods and to 
the supply of the public meal-tables ; the other to be allotted 
to individuals in several ownership. Both parts are to be 
cultivated by slaves; the public land by public, the private 
by private slaves. Dependent serfs (wepio.xor) of barbarian 
origin might be employed in the cultivation of the soil; 
but it was better to give this function to slaves (4 (7). 10. 
1330 a 25 sqq.). 

We observe, when we turn to the examination of the 
legitimacy of slavery contained in the First Book, that 
it is treated as entirely a domestic institution. The case 
of public slaves is left wholly out of consideration. It is 
not till the chapter on Phaleas in the Second Book (2. 7. 
1267 b 16 sq.) that we get any hint of the arrangement 
adopted in the Fourth (the old Seventh) Book. 


We do not know with certainty who were the impugners Slavery— 
of the naturalness and justice of the institution of slavery te 


referred to by Aristotle (1. 3. 1253 b 20sq.)'. The distinc- justice 
tion between nature and convention, which their view pre- aad 
supposes, is one recognized by many schools. A Sophist inquirers. 
may well have struck the first blow. Some Sophists, indeed, 

denied that the Naturally Just exists; for them all right was 

based on convention only; but those who held this view 
cannot be referred to here, for in this passage we evidently 

have to do with men who accepted the existence of a Natural 
Justice, which slavery contravened. Others, however, 

did not go so far; and it may well be that in the general 
reference of existing institutions, and indeed of social order 


1 Were they the same as those neighbours involves the greatest 
who are mentioned in 4 (7). 2. injustice, while the exercise of zro- 
1324 a 35, as maintaining thatthe Acrixy dpyn over others interferes 
exercise of despotic rule over with the ruler’s felicity ? 
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as a whole, to custom and tradition, or even compact, as 
opposed to nature, which marks the Sophistic epoch, the 
institution of slavery did not escape without challenge. 
The Sophist Lycophron denied the reality of the distinc- 
tion between the noble and the ill-born’, a distinction 
nearly related to that between slave and free (Pol. 1. 6. 
1255 a 32 sqq.). Gorgias praised Rhetoric as the best of 
all arts in words that remind us of Aristotle’s language 
here—because it ‘made all other things its slaves, not by 
compulsion, but of their own free will’ (Plato, Phileb. 58 
A-B). The Cynics, again, might be referred to, were it not 
that they were more given to asserting the ‘indifference’ 
of positive institutions than to attacking them?. We can 
trace among the followers of the Cynic Diogenes, however, 
one opponent of slavery—Onesicritus, who accompanied the 
Oriental expedition of Alexander ; for Strabo (15. p. 710), 
in mentioning an authority who affirmed that the Indians 
had no slaves, adds—‘ but Onesicritus alleges that this was 
the case only in the territory of Musicanus, and regards 
the absence of slavery as an excellent thing: he finds, in 
fact, many other excellent institutions in that region and 
describes it as especially well-ordered.’ It appears from 
Strabo, p. 701, that in the part of India referred to, it was 
the custom for the young to render similar services to 
those elsewhere rendered by serfs, such as the Cretan 
Aphamiotae and the Helots of the Lacedaemonian State. 
Apart, however, from the movement of philosophical 
opinion, much had happened, and was happening every 
day in Greece, to suggest doubts in the minds of men re- 
specting the institution. Dio Chrysostom (Or. 15. 239 M) 
refers to the many Athenians who, in consequence of the 
defeat at Syracuse, had to serve as slaves in Sicily and the 


1 Aristot. Fragm. 82. 1490 a Io. 

# Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 1.230 (2nd 
edit.): cp. 208.8: 238. 5, where 
the language of Antisthenes and 
Diogenes seems to imply that the 
wise man is not only not a natural 
slave, but not a slave at all. 


Diogenes, we are told, was es- 
pecially given to distinguishing 
between ra kara vopoy and ra Kara 
picw (Diog. Laert. 6. 71): so far 
as this goes, therefore, he might 
be referred to here. 
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Peloponnese, and to the case of the Messenians (242 M), who 
after long years of slavery became again free citizens; and 
he notices how narrowly the whole body of slaves at Athens 
missed enfranchisement, when the Athenians offered them 
freedom after Chaeroneia on condition of their serving 
against Macedon, and would have given it if the war had 
continued (240 M). It was just the facility of the transi- 
tion from slavery to freedom, and from freedom to slavery, 
and the dependence of men’s status on accident and supe- 
rior force and the will of men (cp. Eth. Nic. 5. 8. 1133 a 30: 
Xen. Mem. 4. 4. 14), that would give rise to the view that 
it was based on convention, not nature. A fragment from 
the “Ayxfons of Anaxandrides (Meineke, Fragm. Com. 
Graec. 3. 162) gives expression to what must have been a 
common feeling :— 

Ovx éore Oovd\av, ® "yal, ovdapov Todds, 

TUxn O€ TavTa petadeper TA TopaTA, 

modXol d€ viv pev eiow ovk eAevOepor, 

eis tavjpiov O€ Tourmeis, ei’ eis rpityy 

dyopa Kéxpynvtar’ Tov yap olaka orpepe 

daipwv éxdoTo. 


So again Philemon, Fr. 39 (Meineke, Fragm. Com. Graec. 
4. 47) — 

Kay SovAos 7 Tis, oapka THY adiTHY EXEL, 

pice yap ovdeis Sovdos eyevnOn more’ 

7 8 avd tUxn TO Gopa KatedovdwcarTo. 


According, again, to the Scholiast on Aristot. Rhet. 1. 
13, the saying ‘God made all men free: nature has made 
no man a slave’ (écevOepovs apie mavtas Oeds* obd€va dodAov 
} pvows weTvoinxev) occurred in the ‘Messenian Oration’ of 
the orator Alcidamas. It is, perhaps, to these words of 
Alcidamas that Aristotle refers in the passage we are con- 
sidering (1. 3. 1253 b 20)’. It is certain, at all events, that 


1So think Henkel (Studien, p. 
124, n. 11) and Susemihl. Zeller, 
however, thinks (Gr. Ph. 1. 1007. 
2) that Aristotle is not ‘referring 
to Alcidamas specially’ in this 
passage of the Politics : he holds 


that though Alcidamas may well 
have used in this oration the ex- 
pression ascribed to him by the 
Scholiast, he can hardly have 
gone so far as to assail the insti- 
tution of slavery, when seeking to 
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the restoration of Messenia to independence must have 
brought the question prominently before men’s minds. 
Many who did not go so far as to impugn the naturalness 
of the institution as a whole, appear to have contested the 
justice of enslavement through war. Thus Callicratidas, 
when pressed on the capture of Methymna to sell the 
citizens as slaves, declared that, while he was in command, 
no Greek should be enslaved if he could help it, though 
he nevertheless sold the Athenian garrison as slaves the 
day after (Xen. Hell. 1.6. 14-15). Agesilaus gave utter- 
ance to similar sentiments (Xen. Ages. 7. 6)'. Epaminon- 
das and Pelopidas are said by Plutarch to have enslaved 
no captured cities (Pelop. et Marcell. Inter se Compar. c. 1, 
Mdpxeddos pev év modAais moAEow d7roxeEplors yevowevats 
opayas enoincev, ’Enapewodvoas 6€ kai TleAomibas ovdéva 
mOTOTE KpaTioavtes AmeKTEWaY Ove TOAELS VOpaTOdicarTO). 
The severities of this nature practised by Philip of Mace- 
don indicate, therefore, a decided retrogression in inter- 
national policy. 

Even those who defended enslavement through war 
did so only in a qualified way, for they condemned the 
enslavement of Greeks through war (1. 6. 1255 a 21 sqq.). 
Enslavement for debt had been abolished at Athens by 
Solon #, though elsewhere it may have been legal*. The 
law itself both at Athens and in other States drew a tacit 
distinction between the slave by birth (6 vce. doddos 
yevowevos) and the slave not descended from slave-parents 
by making the former incapable of becoming a citizen (Dio 
Chrys. Or. 15. 239 M)*. Dio Chrysostom, in his Fifteenth 
Oration, mentions a general feeling that the slave by birth 
was a slave in the truest sense, but then he goes on to reason 


win from the Lacedaemonians the 
recognition of Messenian inde- 
pendence. As to the oration in 
question, see Vahlen, der Rhetor 
Alkidamas, p. 14sqq. 

1 Plato declares against the 
enslavement of Greeks in wars 
between one Greek State and 
another (Rep. 471 A). 


2 It survived in a single case 
only (C. F. Hermann, Gr. Antiqq. 
3- § 58. 15). 

> Ibid. § 58. 20. 

* There seems to have been a 
special name for the slave by 
birth, or SovAeKdovdkos. He was 
called civdpev (Athen. Deipn. 267 
C). 
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that slaves by birth are descended from those who have 
been enslaved through war, and that this form of slavery, 
‘the oldest and that which has given birth to all the rest 3,’ 
is ‘very weak in point of justice’ (242 M); and thus he 
arrives at the conclusion (243 M) that the true slave is 
the man who is unfree and servile in soul—a conclusion 
possibly suggested by Aristotle’s examination of the 
subject, though arrived at in a different way. 

If we add that the form which slavery assumed in the 
Lacedaemonian State gave rise to an especial amount of de- 
bate (Plato, Laws 776 C), we shall see that the institution 
was undergoing a rigorous examination, in the course of 
which one form of it after another was being weighed in the 
balance and found wanting, and that first enslavement for 
debt, then the enslavement of Greeks”, then enslavement 
through war, were successively being eliminated, so that a 
total condemnation of the institution might well seem to 
be at hand. Hence a careful investigation of its true basis, 
such as that which Aristotle made, was especially timely. 

Both Xenophon and Plato furnished him with some hints Reinyesti- 
on the subject. Xenophon had insisted that rule should, eee 
if possible, be so exercised as to win willing obedience from slavery by 
the ruled, and had shown how the master might be a means “"toHe 
of developing virtue in his slaves. Plato had, in one and 
the same dialogue (the Republic), made it a distinguishing 
feature of the ideal State not to enslave the class which 
provided it with necessary or useful commodities (ré 
Xpnuatiotikov)*, and also pointed to the man in whom 
there is a natural weakness of the higher principle as a 


* He overlooks the fact that for another purpose. 


slavery originating in voluntary 
surrender and slavery for debt 
could not be said to have de- 
veloped out of war. 

2 Cp. Levit. 25. 44: ‘Both thy 
bondmen and thy bondmaids 
which thou shalt have shall be 
of the heathen that are round 
about you; of them shall ye buy 
bondmen and bondmaids. I 
have already quoted this passage 


% Rep. 547 C. This class (the 
third) is probably conceived as 
Hellenic, like the two higher 
classes, and the fact that it is not 
a slave-class in the ideal State of 
the Republic does not necessarily 
imply the non-existence of slavery 
in this State: on the contrary, 
slavery is here and there tacitly 
implied to exist in it (e.g. Rep. 
549 A). 


Aristotle 
defends, 
but reforms 
slavery. 
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being designed by nature to be enslayed to another who 
can supply that deficiency (Rep. 590 C-D: cp. Polit. 
309 A). This view of the institution, which, as has been 
remarked, probably suggested Aristotle’s doctrine of natural 
slavery, seems, however, to be lost sight of in the Laws, 
where little, if any, attention appears to be paid to the 
ethical interests of the slave. 

It is on these foundations that Aristotle builds. Hecon- 
sents to retain the institution in his best State on condition 
of a complete reform, which would restore the willingness 
of the relation by making it advantageous both to master 
and slave. Natural slavery presupposed, according to him, 
not only a low intellectual level in the slave, but high 
moral and intellectual excellence in the master. The 
raison ad étre of slavery was to make a noble life possible 
for the master, and if the master could not, or did not, live 
such a life, slavery failed to achieve the end of its existence. 
Aristotle would not have been satisfied to incorporate in 
his best State a relation which, though necessary, was not 
advantageous to both the parties to it. Indeed, it is less 
on the social necessity of slavery than on the benefits 
which it confers on master and slave, that he insists. Thus, 
while he argues in the First Book (1. 4. 1253 b 23 sqq.) 
that the slave is a necessity to Household Science, he allows 
in the Fourth (the old Seventh) the substitution of serfs for 
slaves, so far as the cultivation of the soil is concerned 
(4 (7). 10. 1330 a 25 sqq.). The necessity of slavery to 
ancient society has perhaps been somewhat overrated. 
‘Coloni’ seem to have served, its purpose in the later 
days of the Roman Empire as well as slaves. The sub- 
missiveness of the ‘hewers of wood and drawers of water’ 
was the important thing, and this was rather a matter of 
nationality than of civil status. If they were not sub- 
missive, we know from a variety of instances that the 
status of slavery was but a poor security for their obedience 
or tranquillity. 


Aristotle has already in the Second Chapter of the First 
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Book recognized as the constituent elements of the house- 
hold the relations of husband and wife and master and 
slave, and treated the one relation as equally necessary and 
natural with the other, the master’s intelligence and the 
slave’s bodily strength being mutually complementary and 
indispensable, just as the union of male and female is 
necessary for the purpose of reproduction. The naturalness 
of slavery is thus already established, and it may be asked 
why the question should be again taken up inc. 3. The 
answer probably is, that in c. 2 Aristotle deals with the 
question of slavery only in course of proving the natural- 
ness of the State, and that in conformity with his usual 
practice he is not content to dispense with a special ex- 
amination of this particular question apart from all others, 
which he conducts wholly without reference to the result 
already hastily reached. 

In tracing the course of the investigation respecting 
slavery inc. 3 (1253 b 14 sqq.), it must be borne in mind that 
Aristotle is testing not one opinion but two—not alone the 
view of those who asserted that slavery is contrary to nature 
(which is the more interesting of the two contentions to us), 
but also the view of the Platonic Socrates, who had said 
that rule over slaves is a science and identical with the rule 
of the householder, statesman, and king. It is thus as 
much his purpose to show that the rule over slaves is 
nothing exalted—and this he shows by his definition of 
the slave (c. 4. 1253 b 23-1254a 17) and by occasional 
hints later on (1254a 24 sqq.: 1255b 33 sqq.)—as that 
there is a natural kind of slavery. 

His first inquiry is, what is the nature and function of the 
slave ?>—his next, is such a being forthcoming? He deals with 
the former question first, and starts from two propositions, 
which for the moment he assumes as true, though he will 
later on see reason to modify them—t1. that Property is 
a part of the Household: 2. that the Science of acquiring 
property (in the sense of things necessary for living and living 
well) is a part of the Science of Household Management 
(oixovoyia). He then proceeds to say that just as arts with 

Ni@Ies Ti: L 
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some single definite end stand in need of instruments for 
the accomplishment of that end, so does Household Science, 
though it is not, strictly speaking, an Art, and its end is 
broader. The slave, he goes on to show, is one of the 
animate instruments which Household Science needs and 
an article of household property, but he is an exceptional 
kind of instrument, an instrument prior to other instruments, 
and an instrument of action, not of production; and being 
an article of property, he stands to his master in a peculiarly 
close relation—he is a part of him and wholly his. 

The next question is—is any human being so constituted 
by nature? As nature always does that which is best for 
each thing and that which is just, this question resolves 
itself into another—is any human being in existence for 
whom it is best and also just that he should be placed in 
this position? We have here a question of fact, and one 
would have expected it to be answered by a direct appeal 
to facts, and by that alone. But Aristotle says (5. 1254a 
20), that it is one which it is not difficult to answer, whether 
by process of reasoning (ro Ady), or by noting actual facts 
(ra ywoueva). The thing both must be, if something quite 
contrary to analogy is not to take place, and it also, asa 
matter of fact, is. 

Ruling and being ruled is not only a necessary but an 
advantageous thing; and in some cases a destination for 
the one position or the other appears immediately on birth. 
A ruling element and a ruled appears wherever a Whole 
proceeds from the union of a plurality of elements; and 
thus it is not surprising that there are many different kinds 
of ruling and ruled elements, varying in excellence according 
to the function which ruler and ruled unite to discharge. 
We need not reject slavery as unnatural, because we do 
not rank the relation of master and slave with the rule 
of the householder, or the statesman, or the king. We can 
trace a kind of rule even in things inanimate; we can 
trace ruling and ruled elements in an animal; here we find 
both the despotic and the political form of rule, the rule 
of the soul over the body being of the former kind, that of 
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the rational over the appetitive part being of the latter; and 
in both cases, the relation is natural and advantageous. 
The same thing appears in the relation of man to the 
other animals. The tame are better than the wild, and 
it is advantageous to them to be ruled by man; what holds 
of the better, however, is natural. So again, the male sex 
is naturally stronger than the female; consequently, the 
male rules, the female is ruled. The same thing holds 
between one human being and another, irrespective of sex. 
The naturalness of rule does not depend on its being of the 
highest type, but on its adjustment to the interval between 
ruler and ruled. If there are human beings who are as 
far inferior to others as the body is to the soul, or as the 
lower animals are to man, then the relation of rule which 
obtains between soul and body, and man and other animals, 
will be properly applicable to them and will be natural 
and for their good. This is the case with human beings 
whose best function is the use of the body. They are fit 
only to belong to another; they are but little above the 
lower animals: the only psychological difference between 
them and the lower animals is that they can listen to reason, 
though they have it not, whereas animals follow passion. 
In use and, where Nature succeeds in her aim, in bodily 
aspect, they differ little from tame animals; their strength 
and their stoop are points of resembiance. In their case 
slavery is advantageous to the slave and just. 

~The question then arises, how it is that so many deny 
the justice and therefore the naturalness of slavery. The 
reason is that there is a kind of slavery which rests only on 
convention. A law exists, not based on Nature, but only 
on agreement, which confers on victors in war a property 
in the vanquished and all they possess. The justice of this 
law is impugned by many who occupy themselves with law; 
and it is true that it cannot be seriously defended except 
on the ground that superiority in force implies superiority 
in virtue. This is the common premiss from which the 
disputants on either side must start, if their arguments are 
to have any weight; and it is on superiority of virtue that 

L 2 
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Aristotle bases natural slavery. His view is confirmed by the 
tacit agreement of the disputants on this point and on this 
point only. But there is another view put forward. Some 
claim that this kind of slavery is just, simply because it is 
allowed by law. Tothem the legal is the just. But then the 
particular application of the law may not be just, for the war 
may have been begun unjustly, or again persons may be 
enslaved in this way who are incapable of becoming slaves, 
like the heaven-descended Hecuba. And this would be 
admitted by these inquirers. Thus, by this path also we 
arrive at the conclusion that the true test of just freedom 
and just slavery is to be found in relative goodness and 
badness. Aristotle, in fact, finds his view of slavery con- 
firmed by Common Opinion ; but instead of basing Natural 
Slavery, as most did, on the extraction of the persons 
enslaved, or the circumstances of their enslavement, he 
bases it on their nature and the nature of their enslavers. 


We see that the objections to slavery current in Aris- 
totle’s day were objections based on its alleged unfairness to 
the slave rather than on the interest of the community. 
That the captive taken in war should be enslaved seemed 
hard to many, especially if he were a Greek: the right to 
enslave was too exorbitant a privilege to be granted to 
those who could only boast a superiority of force ; if this 
was the basis of the right, it had no more to say for itself 
than tyranny!, which met with universal condemnation. 
Others passed the same criticism on the whole institution 
of slavery, however it originated. Force and injustice lay 
at its root. Thus slavery was attacked, not on the ground 
of its social or economical inexpediency, but on the ground 
of justice and the right of human beings to have their 
interests considered, and not to be forced to be parties to 
an one-sided bargain?. 

Aristotle's defence of slavery and his reform of it are 

} Gp; Pol.7 (5). 10.5313. 0, dv 2 Compare the use of dovAcia, 


be OV andrns apéy tus 7 Bias, 7n Eth. Nic. 5. 8. 1133a 1: and 
Ooket ToUTO etvat TUparvis. dovAos, Pol. 2. 12, 1274a 18. 
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designed to meet objections of this nature. He is too fully 
convinced of the expediency of the remodelled institution 
in the interest of the slave to make any point of its indispensa- 
bility to society ; on this he touches only incidentally while 
seeking to ascertain the definition of the slave. To learn 
what a slave is and then to ask whether there are those to 
whom such a position brings advantage, is all that is 
necessary for the full treatment of the question of the 
naturalness of slavery. If the slave is a gainer, society, it is 
taken for granted, cannot be a loser. Aristotle's object is to 
show that slavery, rightly constituted, is not an one-sided 
bargain for the slave at all. The natural slave has not that 
part of the soul (76 BovdAevrixdy), which is necessary to make 
moral virtue complete. He gains, therefore, by being 
linked to some controlling force possessing that which he 
lacks. Aristotle does not pause to examine whether this 
defect of nature could be mended by education ; he implies, 
however, that it could not. The human being designed 
by nature for slavery, unlike the brute, can apprehend 
and listen to reason, but he does not possess reason 
(1. 5. 1254b 22)". Yet he possesses a kind of moral 
virtue—the kind which enables him to do his work in 
subordination to his master—the moral virtue, in fact, of a 
subordinate confined to humble functions, and itself of a 
humble type. How any form of moral virtue can subsist 
in the absence of the deliberative faculty, Aristotle does not 
explain, nor how the use of the body is the best that comes 
of the slave (ré dm atrod BeATioTOv, 1. 5. 1254b 18), if vir- 
tuous action is not beyond him. There are, indeed, other 
indications that it was not possible for Aristotle wholly to 
reconcile the two aspects of the slave, as a man and as an 
instrument or article of property. In the First Book of the 


1 Though Aristotle’s tone in what he has said there. He had 


this passage in regard to the 
distance between man and brute 
differs much from his tone in a 
previous chapter of the same book 
tee 12534, 9: -sqq.), he. says 
nothing here that conflicts with 


there allowed to men in contrast 
with brutes a perception of the 
good and bad, the just and unjust, 
and here he allows even to the 
natural slave a perception of 
reason. 
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Politics the slave, though the mere animate chattel of his 
master, is nevertheless conceived as forming a kowwvia with 
him (cp. I. 2. 1252b 9, rovTwv Tv dvo KowwwriGy: 1. 5.1254a 
29, €v Tt Kody: 1.13. 1260a 40, Kowwvds (wis), and as united 
to him by a dependent friendship (1. 6. 1255b 13); butin 
the Fourth (the old Seventh) Property, and consequently, it 
would seem, the slave, is implied to be no part of the house- 
hold (4 (7). 8. 1328 a 28 sqq.)1, and kowwvia appears to be 
pronounced impossible between those whose aim is the best 
life and those who have no such aim, unless indeed the 
kowwvia of the State is alone here referred to. The dis- 
tinction between the slave gua slave and the slave gua 
human being, which, whether it bea satisfactory distinction 
or not, serves in the Nicomachean Ethics to make the con- 
tradictions inherent in the position of the slave a little less 
glaring, does not appear to be used in the Politics. The same 
inconsistency is evident, if we examine Aristotle’s conception 
of the office of the master in relation to his slave. He is 
charged in the First Book with the task of developing in 
the slave all the moral virtue of which he is capable, and 
thus the relation between them is adjusted to the aim of 
good life, and becomes a relation not unworthy of the 
husband and father or unfit to find a place in the household 
and the State; but then we find in the Third Book that 
the aim of the master in his rule over the slave is primarily 
his own advantage and only accidentally that of the slave. 
If this is so, and the slave feels it to be so, one may doubt 
whether the affectionate reverence and sense of common 
interest, which Aristotle hopes to create in the mind of the 
slave, would be found in reality to exist, however high the 
character of the master might be, and however great the 
moral benefits conferred by him. Aristotle’s arguments 
may perhaps prove that a human being of the stamp of his 
‘natural slave’ should be subjected to a strict rule; they 
do not prove that he should be made an article of property. 


1 Aristotle is here insisting on whereas in the First Book he is 
the contrast between the higher making the most he can of the 
and lower elements of the State, position of the slave. 
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The ambiguity of the word dec70ew, which was used to 
denote both the relation of an absolute ruler to his subjects 
and that of a proprietor to his property, concealed from his 
view the vast difference between the two propositions. 
From absolute rule (deo7oriK) apy7) to ownership (6ec7oreéa) 
is a great and momentous step. We may feel that his 
‘natural slave’ would be all the better for being ruled by a 
man of full virtue (o7ovéaios azAGs), but not for being his 
chattel? 

Aristotle approached the subject under the influence of 
a scientific reaction both against the views of those who, 
like some of the Sophists, were inclined to challenge the 
claims of every existing institution, and against the views 
of those who, like Plato, had dealt very freely with some 
institutions of great importance. His bias was in favour 
of accepting and amending the institutions to which the 
collective experience of his race had given birth, rather 
than sweeping them away. He pleaded against Plato for 
the continued existence of the parental and conjugal 
relations, and he was led on to find good in the relation 
of master and slave. 

He deserves, however, to be remembered rather as the 
author of a suggestion for the reformation of slavery than 
as the defender of the institution. The slavery he defends 
is an ideal slavery which can exist only where the master 
is intellectually and morally as high as the slave is low. 
Aristotle would find in the Greek society of his own day 
as many slave-owners who had no business to own slaves as 
slaves who had no business to be enslaved. His theory of 
slavery implies, if followed out to its results, the illegitimacy 
of the relation of master and slave in a large proportion of 
the cases in which it existed. In how many instances 


1 The Stoics appear to have 
distinguished slavery in the sense 
of subjection from slavery in the 
sense of possession and subjection 
—Diog. Laert. 7. 122, eivar 8€ kai 
@\Anv Sovdreiav (besides the zpso 
facto slavery of the bad) rv ev vrro- 
Ta&eL, Kal TpiTHY TI ev KTHOEL TE Kal 


trora&et, 7) avritidera 7 Seororeta, 
gavAn ovca kai avrn. Aristotle re- 
gards the deomorixy emiotnpyn as 
gavaAn, but hardly deororeia, when 
exercised over natural slaves. It 
is natural and a means of virtue 
to the slave, and would hardly 
be said by him to be davaAy. 
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would not the master, if judged by his rules, be found unfit 
to be a master and the slave unfit to be a slave! This 
would be so even in Greece; among the barbarians, if we may 
judge from a passage in the First Book (1. 2. 1252b 6), 
natural slavery could not exist, for there that which is 
marked out by nature for rule (ro gvoe. apxov) is wanting. 
The limitations Aristotle imposed on slavery would pro- 
bably attract more attention and comment from most of 
his contemporaries than his recognition of slavery subject 
to those limitations. He confined it to a relatively small 
class of human beings—to those whose vocation was rude 
physical labour, the exercise of mere muscle and sinew. 
Human beings fit for no higher work than that—whether 
Greek or barbarian, and they would commonly be bar- 
barians—were to be slaves. His plan seems to be to 
limit the incidence of slavery rather than to lighten its 
yoke. He allows, though reluctantly, the substitution of 
serfs (weptorxor) for slaves in agriculture. He recommends 
that all slaves shall have the hope of freedom held out to 
them, as a reward for good conduct? (4 (7). 10. 1330a 32 
sq-), but we are not distinctly told whether the master is to 
have the right of manumission, nor do we learn whether he 
is to have the right to sell, or bequeath, or give away the 
slave. There is no indication, however, that Aristotle was 
inclined to depart greatly from the general practice of Greece 
in relation to the rights of the master over the slave. 

All the economical objections to slavery would apply 
to the reorganization of it which Aristotle designed. 
Agriculture would not prosper in the hands of slaves. 
Indeed, in recommending that the cultivators of the soil 
in his best State should be slaves, Aristotle extended 
slavery to a class which in contemporary Greece was 
frequently free. On the other hand, we must bear in mind 
that he proposes to limit the number of the slaves in a 
State to that which is imperatively requisite for its well- 

? Yet obviously a natural slave natural slave can be fitted by 
would ex hyfothesi lose by being slavery for the enjoyment of 


set free: we infer, therefore, but freedom. 
are not distinctly told, that a 
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being, just as he applies the same limit to Property and 
‘instruments’ and ‘necessary work’ generally; that he 
brings even the slaves of the farm within the household 
(except of course such as are public slaves), herein true 
to the old-fashioned conception of the slave as oixérns?; 
and that he is against the employment as slaves, not 
merely of those who are not natural slaves, but also of 
members of courageous and high-spirited races, like those 
which inhabited the barbarous portions of Europe. Thrace, 
for instance, would probably be no longer drawn upon 
for slaves, and many fine races would escape degradation”. 
The free population would thus have no cause to feel that 
they were oppressing a body of men who deserved, or at 
least wished, to be free. They would have been saved the 
consciousness of injustice, the terror, suspicion, and conse- 
quent tendency to cruelty which comes of such a situation— 
results with which Greece was familiar in the instance of the 
Lacedaemonian State. The adoption of Aristotle’s reform 
would have left but few Hellenic slaves, no slaves possessed 
of capacity, none certainly of that gifted or learned sort of 
which we hear much in Greece and still more in the 
Roman Empire*. It is curious, indeed, to notice that 
Theophrastus, the disciple of Aristotle, had a slave of 
philosophical capacity: ‘sed et Theophrasti Peripatetici 
servus Pompylus, et Zenonis Stoici servus qui Persaeus 
vocatus est, et Epicuri cui nomen Mys fuit, philosophi non 
incelebres vixerunt’ (Gell. 2. 18, quoted by Menage on 
Diog. Laert. 10. 3). But, if this Pompylus is the Pompylus 





_* Cp. Seneca, Epist. 47: ne 
ilud quidem videtis quam omnem 
invidiam majores nostri dominis, 
omnem contumeliam servis de- 


traxerint ? Dominum _ patrem 
familiae appellaverunt; servos 
(quod etiam in mimis adhuc 


durat) familiares. 

2 There is a striking descrip- 
tion in Strabo (p. 224) of the 
conduct of some refractory Cor- 
sican slaves, which shows that 
in these European races mere 


‘brutishness’ (7d Onpiddes Kat rd 
Booxnpatades) was no security for 
willing slavery. 

* Some of these learned slaves 
discharged an useful function in 
Roman society, for they were 
largely employed in copying MSS. 
‘The place of the press in our 
literature was taken by the slaves’ 
(Schmidt, Denk- und Glaubens- 
freiheit, p. 119, quoted by Guhl 
and Koner, Life of the Greeks and 
Romans, E. T., p. 529). 
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mentioned in Theophrastus’ will (Diog. Laert. 5. 54), he is 
there referred to as ‘for a long time past free.’ Theo- 
phrastus had not retained as a slave one who was in no 
sense a natural slave. The system of keeping skilled slaves 
for the profit to be got from their work (C. F. Hermann, 
Gr. Antiqq. 3. § 13) would vanish with the unsound form 
of the Science of Supply. The class of slaves, by losing 
all its intelligent members, would well nigh lose all chance 
of influencing or corrupting the free population. The 
position of the free labourer or artisan would still be lower, 
as it always is, than in a society where slavery does not 
exist; but slavery would do far less harm in a community 
like the best State of Aristotle, sound in tone and studiously 
secured against its influence, than it did in most Greek 
States. 

Aristotle was probably not aware how much evil and 
misery would be caused in the slave-producing regions of 
Asia and Africa by the wars which he sanctions for the 
purpose of capturing natural slaves’. ‘Nothing can have 
tended more to demoralize barbarian society in the 
countries round about Greece than the demand for slaves 
in Greece itself, and it may well be doubted whether the 
moral influence even of Aristotle’s ideal householder on the 
slave would have been an adequate compensation for the 
perennial disturbance and degradation of the races from 
which slaves were to be sought. On the other hand, 
Aristotle’s reform would have done much to soften the 
customs of war waged between Hellenes, or between Hel- 
lenes and civilized non-Hellenes. The indiscriminate 
enslavement of the population of cities taken by storm 
would cease. Only those who were natural slaves would 
be enslaved; the rest would be ransomed. Wars of one 
Greek State with another, or of Greeks with some non- 
Hellenic States would have entailed hardly any enslavement. 
The many Greek cities which after the time of Aristotle 
experienced this fate would have escaped. The decrease 
of population in Greece, which became more and more 


1 1. 8. 1256b 23 sqq.: 4 (7). 14. 1334.4 2. 
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marked as time went on1, had probably already begun 
in Aristotle’s day; and one of its causes, at all events, 
would have been removed if enslavement through war 
had been abandoned in the case of those who were not 
slaves by nature. The ransom of captives in war was, 
it is true, already permitted in most cases; it was not, 
however, in all, and the lesson which Aristotle taught was 
one which none needed to learn more than Philip of 
Macedon. Potidaea and Olynthus with the neighbouring 
Chalcidian cities endured enslavement at his hands’. If 
Stageira was destroyed by Philip and its inhabitants 
sold as slaves (Plutarch, Alexander c. 7), its fate may 
well have been present to Aristotle’s mind in this dis- 
cussion. Epirus was permanently ruined by the enslave- 
ment of 150,000 of its population after the subjugation 
of Perseus by Rome. It is evident that in his investiga- 
tion of the subject of slavery Aristotle raised questions 
of vital importance to the future of Greece. 

We may wish that he had dispensed altogether with 
slavery in his State. If he does not do so, the reason 
is that while he sees rude manual labour to be necessary to 
society, and holds such labour cheap, he also holds that the 
worker must not be too good for his work, on pain of being 
deteriorated by it, and that the humble type of worker 
appropriate to work of this kind must find a suitable social 
niche ready for his reception, in which whatever good 
there is in him may be developed. That Aristotle’s 
premisses did not logically compel him to make a worker 
of this type the property of a master, we have already 
seen. 


In the result, slavery long escaped both abolition and Slow de- 
reform. There was much in Stoicism that might have led ce °F 


to a condemnation of slavery. 


1 See Thirlwall, History of 
Greece, 8. 460-7. 

2 See A. Schafer, Demosth. 2. 
40. See also Polyb. 8. 11, where 
Polybius complains that Theo- 
pompus, after praising Philip as 


The idea of the natural 


the greatest man Greece had ever 
produced, went on to depict him 
as most vicious, and ‘as having 
enslaved and captured through 
treason with fraud and violence 
more cities than any other man.’ 
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equality of men was familiar to many adherents of the 
school. The Stoics drew a stronger line of demarcation than 
Aristotle had drawn between man and the lower animals. 
They did not probably rate the influence of a man’s vocation 
on his character, or its importance as a source of happiness, 
as high as Aristotle. Cleanthes was not the less a ‘wise 
man’ for his labours as a ‘drawer of water. Slaves were, 
therefore, no longer necessary to save the higher natures 
from deterioration; and slavery lost its Aristotelian razson 
détre. The wise man’s virtue and happiness were not at 
the mercy of social conditions; they were the fruit of 
conviction and self-discipline rather than of social arrange- 
ments. The Stoics did not absolutely teach that the 
structure of society was an indifferent matter, for they had 
their preferences on the subject—their favourite constitu- 
tions and the like; but the general tendency of their teach- 
ing, was, in contrast to that of Plato, to trace virtue, which, 
like Socrates, they identified with knowledge, to philoso- 
phical training apart from social habituation and State 
guidance '. Epicureanism ranked slavery, with wealth and 
poverty, among the things 


Quorum 
Adventu manet incolumis natura abituque : 
Haec solitei sumus, ut par est, eventa vocare”. 


Christianity itself, whatever its ultimate tendency, long 
made it its aim rather to mitigate, than to put an end to, the 
institution. Its earliest view is expressed in the words— 
‘Let every man abide in the same calling, wherein he was 
called. Art thou called being a servant? care not for it; 
but if thou mayest be made free, use it rather. or he that 
is called in the Lord, being a servant, is the Lord’s freedman : 
likewise also, he that is called being free is Christ’s servant. 
Ye are bought with a price; be not ye the servants of 
men*.’ ‘Servants, obey in all things your masters according 


' Cp. Cic. Acad. Post. 1. 10. 38 natura aut more perfectas, hic 


(quoted by Zeller, Stoics, E.T., (Zeno) omnes in ratione pone- 
p- 238): cumque superiores non bat. 
omnem virtutem in ratione esse 4 Jeucr. 1. 450: 


dicerent, sed quasdam virtutes 3 1 Cor. 7. 20-23. 
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to the flesh, not with eye-service as men-pleasers, but in 
singleness of heart, fearing God; and whatsoever ye do, do 
it heartily as to the Lord and not unto men; knowing that 
of the Lord ye shall receive the reward of the inheritance, 
for ye serve the Lord Jesus Christ. But he that doeth 
wrong shall receive for the wrong which he hath done; and 
there is no respect of persons!.’ The master and the slave 
were thus alike required to do their duty—the master, 
inasmuch as he also had ‘a Master in heaven’ (Col. 4. 1.): 
the slave, inasmuch as he was the servant of Christ. Be- 
tween the slave, who was ‘the Lord's freedman, and the 
master, who was Christ’s servant, a spiritual, though not a 
social, equality was thus established, and if this did not apply 
to slaves who were not Christians, at all events a door of 
approach was thrown open to all. As time went on, how- 
ever, and slave after slave was admitted to Orders in the 
Christian Church, the whole class of slaves probably gained 
somewhat in general estimation; and though sees and 
monasteries felt no scruple in exercising proprietary rights 
over slaves, they did much, in conformity with St. Paul’s 
injunction, to set the example of a milder treatment of 
them; till the abbot Theodore Studita, who died in 826, 
condemned in his will the owning of slaves by monks or 
monasteries on the ground that the slave no less than the 
freeman is made in the image of God, and the synod of 
Enham in 1009 forbade the sale of Christians as slaves 
because Christ had redeemed slaves as well as freemen by 
the shedding of His blood?. Long ere this, serfage had, 
for secular reasons, taken the place of predial slavery 
in the Roman Empire: still the institution has lingered 
on into modern times. ‘So recently as the reign of James 
the Second, political prisoners of our own kith and kin 
were sold as slaves to toil and die in the tropics of the 


tCol-3. 22-5. be found in Wallon, Histoire de 

2 See on this subject Schiller, lEsclavage,tome 3: see especially 
Lehre des Aristoteles von der  p. 409sqq. As to this provision 
Sklaverei, pp. 1-3, from whom of Theodore Studita’s will, see 
the above facts are taken. A Finlay, Byzantine Empire, 1. 261 
fuller treatment of the subject will (ed. 2). 
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West Indies. The maids of honour of the Court of James 
the Second (not 200 years ago) received presents of 
Englishmen condemned for treasonable offences'.’ Locke 
would seem to accept slavery in his Treatise on Civil 
Government’. ‘There is another sort of servants,’ he says, 
‘which by a peculiar name we call slaves, who being 
captives taken in a just war, are by the right of nature sub- 
jected to the absolute dominion and arbitrary power of their 
masters. These men, having, as I say, forfeited their lives 
and with it their liberties, and lost their estates, and being, 
in the state of slavery, not capable of any property, cannot 
in that state be considered as any part of civil society, 
the chief end whereof is the preservation of property.’ In 
this view he goes beyond Aristotle, who is far from account- 
ing as natural slaves all ‘ captives taken in a just war.’ 


Plato’s The slave is a member of the household and also an 


pepene oF object of property; and the transition is natural from the 


nity in ; Part to the whole, from the slave to the Household and 
women and 


children, Property. And here we find Aristotle overtly impugning 
andalsoin the teaching of Plato without the preliminary apologies of 
property, 

rejected by the well-known chapter in the Nicomachean Ethics. It 


eds was perhaps impossible for him even nominally to father 


for reject- the Theory of Ideas on Socrates as here he does the Platonic 
ing it con- 


sidered, Communism?. His rehabilitation of the Household and of 
the right of Several Property is certainly more successful 
than his attempted rehabilitation of Slavery. 

Plato had sought in the Republic, for the sake of unity 
of feeling among the members of his State, to extend the 
sphere of ‘the common’ to the utmost possible limit. He 
had noticed that when some piece of good or ill fortune 
befel individual members of an ordinarily constituted State, 


* Sir S. Baker, Rede Lecture on _ part of c. 12 of the same book— 
Slavery and the Slave Trade, Adrovos 8 7 re Trav yuvatkay kal 
Macmillan’s Magazine,July,1874,  maidewv kai rijs ovaias Kowdrns K.T.A. 
p- 87 (1274b 9). In 2. 7. 1266b 5 sq. 

§ 85. certain provisions in the Laws 
$ Pol. 2. cc. 1-6 fasstm. Con- are ascribed to Plato, and not to 
trast the most doubtfully authentic the Athenian Stranger. 
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some of their fellows sympathized with them, while others 
did not; and he seems to have ascribed this disharmony 
of feeling to the existence of separate households and 
separate rights of property’. Carry the element of ‘com- 
munity’ further till the distinction of meuwm and ‘uum 
ceased to exist in relation to women, children, and property, 
and the whole society would feel as one man. This was 
the end he had in view. If in the Republic he appears to 
confine his communistic scheme to the upper section of his 
State”, he affirms in the Laws with the utmost emphasis 
that the best form of the State is that in which the saying, 
‘Friends have all things in common,’ holds of the entire 
State in the highest possible degree; in which women, 
children, and property are common, and ‘the private and 
individual is altogether banished from life, and things 
which are by nature private such as eyes, and ears, and 
hands, have become common, and in some way see and 
hear and act in common, and all men express praise and 
blame, and feel joy and sorrow, on the same occasions,’ 
and the laws do their best to make the State as much one 
as possible*. It is evident from this passage that to Plato 
the society in which the household and several property do 
not exist offers the true type of social organization, though 
for some reason he applies his principle in the Republic 
only to the upper section of the State. His view apparently 
is that if the upper section of the State is so organized as 
to be at one with itself, then the whole State will be so too 
(cp. Rep. 545 D, 7 réde pev amAobdy bt. aca ToALTEla peTa- 
BddAet €€ adrod Tob Exovtos Tas apxas, tay ev adTO TOUTH oTAdoLS 
eyyévyntat; dpovoodvtos O€, Kav Tavu ddiyoy 7}, advvaTov KwWy- 


dewov pn more 7 GAAn wOALS Tpos 


1 Rep. 462-3. 


2 His aim is, in the Third Book 
of the Republic, to secure that 
‘the guardians shall be as good 
as possible and shall not wrong 
the other citizens’ (3.416 C): in 
the Fifth it is rather to secure the 
harmony of the whole State by 
securing the internal harmony of 
the guardians (5. 465 B, rovrey 


‘ > c - , io} ‘ 
py ev EauTots jx) OTaTLAaCOVT@Y, OVOEV 


TouTous 7) mpos aAdnAous btyooTa- 
tyon). The latter aim is far more 
prominently put forward than the 
other, and it is that with which 
Aristotle is pre-occupied. It is 
clearly implied in Tim. 18 B that 
the plan of Communism applies 
only to the upper section. 

5 Laws 739 B—-D (Prof. Jowett’s 
translation 4. 258). 
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Ojvat;). Throughout the Republic, in fact, he seems to 
avoid spending time over the arrangements respecting the 
third class, and to treat this class as of little moment (Rep. 
421 A). 

Most modern forms of communism—those in which there 
is community of property without community of women 
and children—would in no way satisfy Plato. It is the 
existence of the household to which he especially objects ; 
he would object to it, even if the household were supported 
out of a common stock!. My wife—my children—my 
relatives—my clan, phratry, or tribe—to these terms used 
in any exclusive sense he objects. He retains the words 
‘father, ‘son, ‘brother,’ but expands their application, so 
that all exclusiveness of meaning would practically pass 
from them. He seems to hope that relationship would 
thus be rendered powerless for harm. ‘The guardians,’ he 
claims (Rep. 464 D), ‘will be free from those quarrels of 
which property, or children, or relations are the occasion.’ 
His language here evidently betrays a consciousness that 
all causes of disharmony would not be removed, and it is 
obvious that even in the ideal State of Plato a guardian 
would feel the misfortunes of a friend far more than those 
of one who was not a friend. 

Aristotle, however, does not pause, as he might have 
done, to point out that Plato’s remedy for sectional feeling 
is after all only a partial one, even from his own point of 
view. He argues the question on its merits, which is, no 
doubt, the most instructive way of treating it. 

His objections to the scheme of a community in women 
and children seem to be, in the main, the following :— 

(1) He questions the end which Plato set before the 
State; and this on two grounds— 

A. The State cannot be made as completely one as 
the individual, or it can be so, only at the cost of its own 
existence. The State is held together, not by contrivances 


1 This is the tenour of his as among, not indeed the divine, 
language in the Republic; inthe but the human guarantees of 
Politicus, however, he speaks of union for States (310 B). 
marriage and common offspring, 


soo 
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for impressing on it the sort of unity which obtains in 
the individual, but by justice and virtue in its members 
(2. 2. 1261 a) 30: cp.-2. 5. 1263 b 36 sq.), which must be 
called into existence by the lawgiver. Whether Aristotle 
quite appreciates the meaning with which Plato used the 
expression, ‘the maximum unity of the State’-—whether he 
is right in conceiving Plato to use it in a sense conflicting 
with the inevitable plurality in number and diversity in 
kind of the individuals composing the State, is another 
question. A little later on, as we shall see, he rightly con- 
strues Plato’s ‘unity’ as equivalent to ‘ unanimity.’ 

B. Not the maximum of unity, but the maximum of 
self-completeness is the true end of the State. Here, again, 
we feel that unanimity in no way conflicts with self-com- 
pleteness, though we also feel that Aristotle’s dictum is 
a profound one, and more far-reaching than he was perhaps 
himself aware. It explains how the large national State 
of modern times has come to take the place of the small 
city-State of antiquity. 

(2) He questions the means which Plato adopts to secure 
his end. Plato’s citizens will indeed say ‘mine’ and ‘not 
mine’ of the same thing (dua), but they will.so speak 
collectively, not individually. When, for instance, all say 
of the same child ‘this is my child,’ they will only mean 
‘this is my child in a collective sense, not ‘this is my own 
child.’ That is all that the scheme will secure, and that in 
no way contributes to unanimity (otdév duovontixdv). We 
note that here Aristotle understands the ‘unity’ spoken of 
by Plato as equivalent to ‘unanimity’ (dudvo.a), whereas in 
the preceding argument he had treated it as equivalent to 
mathematical unity 1. 

(3) Leaving on one side the question of end and means, 
Aristotle goes on to advance other objections? to the 


1 We also note that Aristotle’s rather of events, joyful or the 
only illustration of ‘all saying reverse, occurring to members of 
“mine” and “not mine” of the the community. 
same thing’ is taken from child- 2 See Ciccro’s apparent repro- 
ren, whereas it would seem from _ duction of them in de Rep. 4. 5. 5. 
Rep. 462-3 that Plato is thinking 
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scheme of a community in women and children. It will 
diminish the amount of care and attention given to them}, 
for things held in common receive less attention than things 
held in severalty, and here too the very number of common 
children, and the citizen’s uncertainty what individuals 
really stand in this relation to him, will add to the diffi- 
culty. It will also diminish ‘closeness of connexion’ 
(oikevdrys) within the State, and make affection (@iA‘a) weak 
and watery; it will relieve relatives of their duties to each 
other and lessen the chance of their getting help from 
each other ; it will leave no room for the exercise of tem- 
perance (cwdpocvrn), in relation at least to women (Pol. 2. 
5. 1263 b 9). Certain religious and moral difficulties are 
also raised—such as the probability of incest, parricide, etc., 
occurring between relatives not known by each other to 
be relatives”, and no expiations (Avceis) being forthcoming, 
as in similar cases at present*. Nor will Aristotle admit 
the practicability of effectually concealing relationship, 
which will be betrayed by likeness, and also by the revela- 
tions of those who are charged by the State with the 
transfer of children from one class to another. 

Aristotle does not apply to the proposal of a community 
in women and children one criticism which he passes on 
that of a community in property—that it will take away 
a source of pleasure—though this argument might certainly 
be here too urged with truth, and no one would feel its 
truth more than Aristotle*+. In many of the criticisms 
which he does make there is much weight. It is probably 
true that warmth of affection would be impaired in a 
society which, though nominally united by ties of relation- 
ship, would practically be an ‘unitized’ society. It is of 
course also true that things held in common receive less 


1 Cp. Eth. Nic. 10. 10. 1180b 
II sq. 
? Plato probably hopes to pre- 
vent this by the regulations as to 
relationship, Rep. 461 D, which, 
however, would fail of their effect 
where the exact age was unknown. 

3 The thing was known to occur 


already : cp. Clem. Alex. Paed. 3. 
3. p. 265 Potter (quoted by Mar- 
quardt, Rém. Alterth. 7. 1. 81. 6), 
maol mopvevoaytt Kat payAwoats 
Ovyarpdow ayvonoavres moAdKs 
piyvuvrat mrarépes, ov penvnjevor 
Tav exrebevTav Taiviov. 


4 Eth. Nic. 8. 14. 11624 24. 
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attention than things not so held. Yet Aristotle himself 
proposes that the State shall own land and slaves, and that 
the education of boys shall be managed by State-officers 
as a matter of common concern. He does not explain 
how it is that in these matters he has no fear of ‘neglect’ 
occurring. 

It is remarkable that the defence of the Household 
against Plato in the Second Book contains no reference to 
the statement of the First Book that the Household exists 
by nature, though one would have thought that if this is 
a fact, it ought to be decisive. The claims of the House- 
hold are rested in the First Book partly on its necessity, 
partly on its value as a source of virtue and good life in 
women, children, and slaves. If in the Second Book Aris- 
totle adds a reference to its services in promoting affection 
in the State, the new point of view is suggested to him by 
Plato’s error in considering it a source of discord. The 
value of Relationship apart from the Household is a topic 
that emerges only in the Second Book’. 


Aristotle’s criticisms on the plan of a community of 
property are not very dissimilar from his criticisms on the 
plan of a community in women and children. He evi- 
dently feels, however, that there is more to be said for the 
former than the latter2. He wholly rejects the one, while 
he allows that the other has certain advantages*. But 


1 Aristotle approaches very 2 Gp, Cie de Rep. 455. 5:06 


near to, but does not perhaps 
actually use, an argument used 
by Burke in his Reflections on 
the Revolution in France (Works, 
2. 467 Bohn). ‘We begin our 
public affections in our families. 
No cold relation is a zealous 
citizen. , We pass on to our 
neighbourhoods and our habitual 
provincial connexions. These 
are inns and resting-places... 
The love to the whole is not 
extinguished by this subordinate 
partiality. Perhaps it is.a sort 
of elemental training to those 
higher and more large regards.’ 


patrimoniis tolerabile est, licet 
sit injustum ; nec enim aut obesse 
cuiquam debet, si sua industria 
plus habet, aut prodesse, si sua 
culpa minus. Sed, ut dixi, potest 
aliquo modo ferri. Etiamne con- 
juges, etiamne liberi communes 
erunt ? 

5 2, 5.1263 a 24, e€er yap To €& 
dppotrépwv dyabov" héyw dé TO && 
dporépwy Td €k TOU Kowvas eivat TAS 
KTyoes Kal TO ek Tov idias. He 
probably means that community 
of property would exclude the 
possibility of absolute want. 
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then these advantages can be secured in a less objection- 
able way. For there are many objections to a community 
of property. First, it involves that community in all things 
human (av@pw7Ka wavra), down to the smallest matters 
and matters of everyday recurrence, which more than any- 
thing else tries men’s temper and leads to quarrels!; next, 
it sacrifices that increase of efficiency, which results when 
men are set to work at that which is their own (zpos ié.ov 
Exaotov mpocedpevovtos, 1263 a 28)%. It thus effects at 
a great cost what can be effected at no cost at all; for the 
legislator, as the example of the Lacedaemonian and other 
States proves, can produce in the minds of his citizens 
a readiness to make that which is severally owned avail- 
able in use to others; and if he does this, he has done 
all that community of property can do. A third dis- 
advantage is that there is a loss of pleasure when men 
are deprived of the right of calling something their own?; 
the pleasure is lost that results from the gratification of 
that natural and universal love of self which is only cen- 
sured when it is excessive, and also the pleasure that 
results from aiding and gratifying friends. 

At this point (1263 b 7) Aristotle passes from criticisms 
applicable to community of property only to others which 
apply to both forms of communism, and we see from his 
language (1263 b 7, rots Alay é@y woioto. tiv méAw), how 
closely his objections to communism are connected with 
the attempt to intensify overmuch the unity of the State. 
The State is a kowwvia, but it should not be a xowwvia in 
all things human, in everything that can possibly be shared 
(2. 1. 1261 a 2 sq.): the common element in a State, we 
learn elsewhere, is, above all, a constitution (3. 3. 1276 b 


* It is thus that small matters development’ (Letter of B. in 
are often the occasion of civil Zzmes, Jan. 23, 1884). 


disturbance (7 (5). 4. 1303 b 17). 3 Est aliquid quocunque loco, 
* «Sir W. Siemens said that if quocunque recessu, 

any invention lay in the gutter, it Unius sese dominum fecisse 

should be given to a separate lacertae. 

owner, that he might have an Juv. 3. 230. 


interest in its furtherance and 
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1 sq.), and a common constitution means a common plan 
of life (6 (4). 11. 1295 a 40: cp. 4 (7). 8. 1328 a 35). 

A few remarks, applicable to communism in both its 
forms, wind up Aristotle’s discussion of the subject. t. Its_ 
superficial promise of peace is an illusion. If much that 
is evil would disappear with severalty of property, much 
that is good would also be lost. Life would not be worth 
living in Plato’s State (1263 b 29). It was the choice of 
a false end for the State—the utmost possible unity—that 
led Socrates astray. The State must not be made ‘one’ 
at the cost of its essential characteristic of ‘plurality’ 
(zAjG0s); the unifying agency must be education. After 
an appeal to the evidence of history’ against Plato’s 
scheme, Aristotle adds that Plato would find, if he made 
the experiment, that a State cannot be brought into exist- 
ence without tribal and other divisions incompatible with 
a too strictly constituted unity. The State, it is implied, 
is not a mathematical unit, but a Whole consisting of differ- 
entiated parts held together by virtue. Not the maximum 
of unity in the sense of community in everything, but 
virtue, is the end at which the legislator should aim. Unity 
will come with virtue, not otherwise. This is the burden of 
the chapters on Communism. It is evident that Aristotle's 
argument against Communism is primarily an argument 
against ‘unitarian’ Communism, though many of his objec- 
tions apply to the Communism with which we are familiar. 

“Some of them would be more in place if Aristotle 
himself recognized no common property in his State. His 
shrewd anticipation of social discord in societies where 
property is held in common, seems hardly to be borne 
out by experience, if we may judge by recorded or existing 


cases of common ownership. 


? Though Aristotle takes notice 
of various forms of Communism, 
or approximate Communism, in 
relation to land and its produce, 
prevailing among certain  bar- 
barian races, he is not aware how 
important a part the modified 


To his argument that pro- 


Communism of the Village Com- 
munity has played in the history 
of mankind; still less is he 
acquainted with the story of its 
general, though gradual, rejection 
and abandonment. 
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prietary right (‘the magic of property,’ as we say) increases 
the care devoted to things, it may be added that it stimu- 
lates industry by the hope which it holds forth of an 
assured reward. A communistic society could not appeal 
to hope to the same extent. The argument that some 
pleasures, and opportunities for the exercise of some virtues, 
would cease to exist in a communistic society, is deserving 
of notice. The test of the satisfactoriness of institutions 
in the Laws of Plato had been their favourableness to 
virtue (705 E: 770 C-771 A: 836 D): it is interesting 
to observe that Aristotle takes pleasure also into account 4. 
The question, indeed, may be raised, whether the mere 
fact that an institution is productive of pleasure, or of par- 
ticular kinds of virtue, is decisive in its favour. May we 
not fairly ask for proof that it is productive of more plea- 
sure or more virtue, than of the opposites to pleasure and 
virtue, or of more pleasure or virtue than would exist 
without it? Bull-fighting is no doubt productive of some 
kinds of virtue; yet is this a decisive argument in its 
favour*? We discern, however, in the background of 
Aristotle’s reasoning a principle of importance—that_th the 
institutions of the State should satisfy the permanent and 
universal tendencies of human nature: it seems to be im- 
plied that these tendencies are sure to be sound, if kept 
within due bounds (1263 a 41 sq.). The legislator must 
‘recognize and accept them, and find a place for them in 
his scheme; he must not try to eradicate them. The State_ 
is intended to fulfil man’s nature, not to do violence to it; 
and just as the nature of the individual must be respected, 
so must the nature of the State. No attempt must be 
made to impress on it an uncongenial degree of unity. 
( The industrial value of the institution of several property— 
_ the part it has played and is playing in the subjugation 
| of Nature by man—is, of course, not dwelt on by Aristotle. 
| ' In the same spirit he makes though certain forms of virtue 
the pleasurableness of music an might disappear under a Com- 
argument in its favour (5 (8).5. munistic 7égzme, they might be 


1339 b 25 sqq.). replaced by others of equal or 
* It may also be argued that greater worth. 
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What is present to his mind is the influence of the insti- 
tution on the individual, not on the fortunes of the race. 
The same defect appears in his view of the State, which 
he holds to exist, not in any degree for the benefit of 
mankind, but solely for the benefit of its members. So 
again, it is less the industrial, than the political and ethical, 
bearings of Communism that are present to his mind. 
Workers in modern societies sigh for some relief from 


| crushing industrial competition and often seek it in Com- 
-munism, but excessive competition is a social ailment of 


which Aristotle is altogether unconscious. 
Nor does he anywhere recognize the undoubted element 


~ of truth contained in Plato's rejection of the Household and 


Several Property. He seems to hold that there are no 
drawbacks connected with either institution, which a cor- 
rect system of rearing and education, acting on well- 
constituted natures, is not fully capable of obviating. His 
arguments against community of property, again, though 
directed against its fitness to form the base of an entire 
social system, are so unqualified that they might be em- 
ployed against its use in minor societies within a State. 
It may well be, however, that Plato’s error lay, not so 
much in his belief in the possibility and advantageousness 
of an union in which the individual life should be lost and 
merged in that of the whole, but rather in his setting it 
forth as the standard to which political society ought to 
conform, if possible, everywhere. The régime which is out 
of place in a State may be salutary in a monastic com- 
munity. 

It should be noticed also that the proprietary right which | 
Aristotle defends is the bare right of several property, apart 
from the right of inheritance, which stands equally in need ot 
explanation and defence. And then again, while he defends 
the institution of several property, he is apparently in favour 
of limiting the amount held by individuals, and he marks 
out with some care the ways in which property is to be 
acquired and used. We note, further, that in his best 
State the right of owning land is confined to the citizens— 


Sketch of 
the Greek 
household 
as Plato 

and Aris- 


totle found 


it. 
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men who have received a careful moral training and are 
likely to use it aright. Aristotle is as little an unqualified 
defender of the right of several property as he is of 
Slavery. 

The question of Communism has never been discussed 
with a closer reference to the end for which human society 
exists. Communism is held by Aristotle to spoil and 
impoverish human life, to rob men of opportunities of 
virtuous activity and harmless enjoyment, and thus to 
diminish happiness: this is his main reason for rejecting 
it. In effect, he rests the institutions of the Household and 
Several Property on their true basis—their value to man as 
a means to perfect life, or, in modern language, as a means 
of civilization. 


Aristotle, then, declares in favour of the Household. The 
Greek household does not, however, escape without some 
modification at his hands. It will be best first to cast a hasty 
glance at the Greek household as Aristotle found it, before 
we go on to study his conception of wnat it ought to be. 

In the view of the Greeks, a man’s first duty to his house- 
hold was to perpetuate it by marriage. The gods of the family 
must not lose their worship ; the ranks of the clan (yévos), 
phratry, tribe, and State must not be thinned. Indeed, the 
begetting of offspring was, for the father himself, a means of 
immortal existence’. Views of this kind may often have 
been a source of over-population, and thus of pauperism and 
even of political danger, in ancient Greece, for the prejudices 
of the Greeks made the practice of many branches of in- 
dustry and trade distasteful to them, while emigration 
involved the loss of the valuable rights of a citizen. It 
is easy to understand how the poorer citizens, in States in 
which they were the masters, often came to quarter them- 
selves on the public revenues to a considerable extent. It 
is easy, again, to understand how the exposure of children, 


' Cp. Plato, Laws 721 B-C: baum’s note on the first named 
773 E: and Aristot. de Gen. An. _ passage. 
Z. 2.731 b 31 sqq.: @See. Stall- 


a a 
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and especially of female children, was not uncommon; and 
how at length, at Athens, Antipater found that out of 
21,000 citizens only gooo possessed property in excess of 
the value of 2000 drachmas!. The first problem, then, in 
reference to the household was how to adjust its rate of 
reproduction to the interests of the community. 

Another common view as to the household made the main 
function of its head the increase of its substance. Many, 
as we have seen, almost or altogether identified the Science 
of Supply with the Science of Household Management, and 
Xenophon in the Oeconomicus had gone so far as to put 
this view into the mouth of Socrates. Ovdxoty, ey 6 Lo- 
Kparns, emuoTHnuns pev Tivos €dogev Hutv Ovopa €ivar 7) oiKovopia’ 


e 


¢ pen rd A b] / ” / ¥ BA 

n O€ ETLOTHUN avTN EfalveTo, 7) OlKovs dvVVaVTaL avgeLv avOpwroL’ 
oikos O& quiv epalveto Step KThows 7) otynaca (Xen. Oecon. 
6.4). It is true that Xenophon is here rather interpreting 
the word oikovowia than attempting to determine which of 
the functions of the head of the household is the highest 
and most truly characteristic; elsewhere he fully recog- 
nizes the educational responsibilities of the parent (Oecon. 
7.12). Still he not only tolerates but commends that un- 
limited quest of wealth which Aristotle condemns—at any 
rate he does so, when an unselfish and liberal use is made of 
what is acquired. His Cyrus says in the Cyropaedia (8. 2. 
20 sqq.): GAN eiul amAnotos Kayo dotep of GAdoi xpnudtov" 
THOE ye pevTOL Siaepey por SoKG TOV TAEicTwr, OTL ob pEv, eTEL- 
dav TOY apKovvT@Y TEPLTTA KTHTWITAL, TA MEV AVTOY KaTOPUTTOVCL, 
Ta O€ KaTaTHTOVGL, TA O€ ... PYAdTTOVTES TPaypyaTa ExovTW ... 
€y@ 5 banpeT@ pev Tots Oeols kal dpéyopa del TAELOvwL" eTELOaY 
b€ KTH THMAL, dv ldo TepiTTa OvTa TOV epol dpKovvTwY, TOUTOLS Tas 
aS SP lal / > a \ / \ S lal 
T évdelas Tov dirwy e€axodpuar, kal wAovTiGwy Kal evepyeTGv 
avOporovs evvoray €€ a’TGv KTGpa Kal pidiav, Kal ek TovTwY 

A > ! \ oo» 2 
KapTovp.at aodadetay Kal evKAeray~. 


1 Diod. 18. 18. object in acquiring is to give 
* See L. Schmidt, Ethik der away; some of his friends, in fact, 
alten Griechen, 2. 380, who com- say of him (Cyrop. 8. 4. 31)—ovx 
pares Xen. Oecon. 11. 9. The 6 Kupov tpdwos rowovTos oios xpnpa- 
passage quoted in the text makes ifec@at, adda didovs padrdov 7 
it abundantly clear that Cyrus’ krepevos derar: and Cyrus says 
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Apart, however, from prepossessions as to the main func- 
tion of the household, its constituent relations, those of 
husband and wife, father and child, master and slave, 
tended to vary considerably. It was only, indeed, in bar- 
barian communities that the wife was commonly the slave 
(Pol. 1. 2. 1252 b 5), or else the tyrant (2. 9. 1269 b 24 sq.), 
of her husband, or that the father’s authority over his son 
became a despotism (Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 1160b 27, év époas 6’ 
7] TOD TATpPOs TUpavyLKT xpOvTat yap ws SovdAors Tois vierw); yet 
even in Greek States these relations were far from being the 
same under different constitutions or even in different classes: 
of society. In oligarchies the sons and wives of the ruling 
class were greatly over-indulged (7 (5). 9. 1310 a 22: 6 (4). 
15. 1300 a 7); in the tyranny and extreme democracy the 
‘domination of women and over-indulgence of slaves’ (yvvat- 
Kokpatia Kai dovAwY dveois, 7 (5). 11. 1313 b 32 sq.) are said 
to prevail’: at Sparta also, though for quite other reasons, 
women were over-powerful (2. 9. 1269 b 31), and the large 
dowries which were the natural concomitant of this state of 
things added in their turn to the evil. In households of 
the poorer class, again, the wife and children were neces- 
sarily employed as attendants (dxédAovOor), no slaves being 
kept (8 (6). 8. 1323a 5); and here the wife could not 
possibly be confined to the house (6 (4). 15. 1300 a 6). 
The whole aspect of the household consequently altered. 

In the average household of the better class at Athens, 
the wife was often married at the age of fourteen or fifteen 
(Xen. Oecon. 7. 5), after a maidenhood spent in the recesses 
of her father’s house, from which, in the city at all events, 
she only rarely emerged”; robbed as a girl of her due 
share of air and exercise, white-complexioned beside her 
sunburnt father and brothers who spent their lives in the 
open air, or even beside women and girls of the poorer 
class, delicate in comparison with the strong-limbed maidens 
himself to his friends (ibid. 8. 4. 2. Ini Lysias\.c: (Simm e907 the 
36)—raita, © dvdpes, dmavra Set daughters of the speaker’s sister 
Dyas ovdev paddov ena yyetoOa 7) had been soquietlyand decorously 


Kal vpetepa K.T.Av. brought up that they blushed even 
#4 Cp. Plato; Rep. 563°B:; to be seen by their relations ! 
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of Sparta ; taught to weave and to command her appetite’, 
and perhaps also to read, write, and cipher*, but necessarily 
relying much on her husband (as we see from Xenophon’s 
Oeconomicus) for any real assistance in the development 
of her character and intelligence. The natural quickness 
of the race, however, would make a little experience go 
a long way. 

In matters of property, the Attic law was not unkind 
to females, for though the sons alone inherited where sons 
there were, daughters often received liberal portions or 
dowers, and these remained available for their support’, if 
on the death of the husband the widow preferred to leave 
his house, which she sometimes did even when there were 
children of the marriage*, while, if she did not, she had a 
claim for alimony on her sons®. The dower was also re- 
turned by the husband, if he put away his wife. The 
husband, on receiving it at the time of the marriage, gave 
the family of his bride some tangible security for it®, the re- 
venues of which he continued to receive, though he must no 
doubt have been unable to alienate it without their consent. 
As the husband could divorce his wife at a moment’s notice 


1 Xen. Oecon. 7. 6. 

? Xenophon makes no mention 
of Ischomachus’ wife having been 
taught these things, but Oecon. 
g. 10 (a passage to which Mr. 
Evelyn Abbott has drawn my at- 
tention) seems to imply that she 
could at any rate read an inven- 
tory. Goll (Kulturbilder 3. 328) 
holds that girls’ education did just 
reach this point. ‘ Kept out of the 
way of all public instruction, and 
pent within doors which seldom 
opened for them, the girls learnt 
from their mothers and nurses the 
arts of spinning, weaving, and sew- 
ing, and that of cookery in its 
higher forms, adding to these ac- 
complishments at the utmost a 
rudimentary knowledge of reading 
and writing.’ Perhaps they were 
not always taught reading and 
writing, for we find Theophrastus 
insisting that girls should betaught 


these subjects, though not beyond 
the limit of household exigencies 
(Zeller, Gro Phe 2.525 364.3): 

* The dower in this case re- 
verted to the kvpios of the wife, 
and he was bound to support 
her. 

* Demosth.in Boeot. de Dote p- 
Iolo. The remarriage of widows 
appears to have been common at 
Athens. Plato recommends, on 
the contrary, that ‘when a man 
dies leaving a sufficient number 
of children, the mother of his 
children shall remain with them 
and bring them up,’ unless ‘ she 
appears to be too young to remain 
fitly unmarried ’ (Laws 930 C). 

° [Demosth.] in Phaenipp. p. 
1047. 
®° Where the dowry was large, 
this cannot have been possible 
unless the bridegroom had at 
least equal means. 
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by simply turning her out of the house, dowers were almost 
a necessity of married life at Athens. The position of a 
dowerless wife was so precarious that it was little better 
than that of a concubine. But then the system of dowers, 
no doubt, gave additional facilities to divorce, and when the 
dowry was considerable, the wife was commonly thought 
to be likely to be overbearing and the husband to be 
unduly subservient (Plato, Laws 774 C). For this and other 
reasons Plato thinks it best to abolish dowries (Laws 
742 C: 774Csq.), and to reserve the right of divorce 
for the State (Laws 929 E sqq.). 

The dowry system, as practised at Athens, and very 
probably in Greece generally, evidently tended to main- 
tain a connexion between the wife and her father’s family; 
her entrance into her husband’s house was not irrevocable, 
and Dionysius of Halicarnassus has good ground for the 
contrast which he draws? between Greek wedlock and 
wedlock as he describes it in the earlier days of Rome, 
when both dower and wife passed irrevocably to the hus- 
band, marriage being indissoluble, and the dower not 
reclaimable by action at law. The wife, in fact, in early 
Rome became once for all a member of her husband’s 
family, ‘a complete participant both in property and sacred 
rites’ (kowwros avavTwv xpnudtwy Te kal tepdv), and inherited 
from her husband just as a daughter would. 

After marriage, the care of the children, the supervision 
of the slaves, and the general management of a household 
in which much that we buy was probably made at home, 
would leave but little spare time to the wife. She would 
now be freer to pass the threshold of the house, accom- 
panied, no doubt, by one or more female slaves—would 
appear at marriage feasts and the family gatherings which 
answered to our christenings, take part in funeral proces- 
sions, and be present at some State festivals, especially at 
festivals confined to her sex. But the husband would be 


? Dionysius of Halicarnassus generally, and not to be thinking 
(Ant. Rom. 2. 25) seems to have of the Attic household only. 
the Greek household in view 2 Ant. Rom. 2. 25. 
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much away from home during the day’, and both for this 
reason and because the only servants were slaves, it was 
well that the wife should leave the house but little—indeed, 
apart from this, the proper place for the wife was felt to be 
the home. Many women seem to have hugged their 
fetters; Plato speaks of the sex in the Laws (781 A, C) 
as loving darkness and seclusion, and anticipates some 
difficulty in prevailing on women to come forth into the 
light of day. The poorer sort of women were comparatively 
free from these disabilities, and it was a social distinction 
to be subject to them. The men, with their heads full of 
politics and war, would feel that if they were themselves 
not domestic in their tastes, others must be so for 
them, and that the indoor life of Greek women was the 
natural complement of the outdoor life of Greek husbands 
and fathers ; but the race was too aspiring to do full justice 
to a woman’s life, especially after the improvement in male 
education and the increase in the interest of Greek politics 
which mark the fifth century before Christ. It was seldom 
that Greek wives, elsewhere than in the Lacedaemonian 
State (Pol. 2. 9. 1269b 31), invaded the men’s domain and 
made their influence felt in the political field, though tyrannies 
and extreme democracies seem sometimes to have found it 
worth their while to court their good will (7 (5). 11. 1313 b 
32 sqq.); more often they consoled themselves by indulg- 
ing in religious enthusiasm”, to the dismay of men like Me- 
nander’s Misogynist, who complains (Misog. fr. 4 and 5): 
*EmurpiBovew nuas ot Oeot 
padtota ToUs ynpavtras* det yap Tiva 
dyew €optny €or avaykn, 


1 Xen. Oecon. 3. 12, €orw 6ro 
Xo tay arrovbaiwy Theiw emiTperets 
eens Ae Sin) how Has ‘ 
i) TH yuvatki; Ovdent, ey. “Eote be 
a > , o * a Los 
or eAdooova duaheyy 7) 7) yovaurt ; 
Ei dé py, ov wodXots ye, En. 

2 Cp. Plato, Laws 909 E; Plu- 
tarch, Praecept. Conjug. c. 19. 
Plutarch’s picture of the interior 
of a yuvackwviris is not a very 
cheerful one—éeretra kat wevdds 
€ott TO evOvpeiy Tos py moA\a 


mpacgovtas’ eder yap evOuporepas 
€ivat yuvaikas avdp@v, oikoupia Ta 
TOANA Guvovaas* vuvi dé 6 prev Bopeas 
Ova mapOevixns dmaddxpoos ov 
duanow, 
és dnow ‘“Holodos* Aimar S€ kat 
Tapaxat Kat KakoOupiar dia (ndorv- 
mias kat Oe:otOatpovias Kal pidotipias 
kat kevav Oo£v, Goas OvK dy elrrot TLS, 
els THY yuvatkwvit Uroppeovaw (De 
Tranq. Animi, c. 2), 
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and again : 

*"EOvopev b€ mevrakis ths mpépas, 

exupBadtGov 0 extra Oepdrawat KiKho* 

ai & @dddvGor. 
On the other hand, the wife had often to complain of her 
husband’s unfaithfulness, which escaped with little censure 
in a society based on slavery’. If we may judge, however, 
from Aristotle’s testimony to the prevalence of ‘feminine 
ascendency’ and the ‘over-indulgence of women’ in 
extreme democracies, which is borne out by that of Plato 
(Rep. 563 B: cp. Laws 774 C), the Athenian wife was as 
often the oppressor as the oppressed. It was the fashion 
to give considerable dowries”, and consequently the wife 
had her husband a good deal in her power, for a 
divorce entailed the withdrawal, not only from him, but 
also apparently from the children, of revenues which 
they could in many cases ill afford to lose. A change in 
the position of the wife may well have come about, as 
L. Schmidt points out*, in the period which commences 
with Alexander, when the loss of political freedom con- 
tributed with other causes to divert men’s minds in some 
degree from politics and to give increased prominence to 
family life. The old traditions would also be less powerful 
in the great new cities, which now became the most con- 
spicuous centres of Greek life*. 

As to the relation of parent and child, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus tells us that in Greece ‘children were often 
guilty of unseemly conduct to their fathers®’; he is not 
satisfied with the temporary authority which was all that 
Greek custom conceded to the father, ceasing with the 
second year after puberty or at marriage or with enrolment 


1 See L. Schmidt, 2. 194 sqq. 
Even Plutarch’s language on this 
point is not quite what we should 
expect (Conj. Praec. c. 16). 

2 See Boeckh, Public Economy 
of Athens, E. T. pp. 483 and 514. 

$ .2..426, 

. ! L. Schmidt contrasts the 
freedom with which Gorgo and 


Praxinoe, in the 15th Idyll of 
Theocritus, find their way about 
Alexandria, with Athenian custom 
(2. 427). 4 

5 Ant. Rom. 2. 26, moda ev 
"EdXAnow imo Téxvav eis matépas 
aoynpoveira. Compare Plato, Rep. 
562 E. 
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in the public régisters, nor again with the comparatively 
moderate penalties for disobedience which Greek law 
permitted the father to inflict, such as expulsion from 
the home or disinheritance. He prefers a fuller paternal 
authority, more nearly resembling the Roman faéria 
potestas. Greek law, it is true, regarded the father rather 
as ‘the natural guardian and administrator of the common 
property of the household’, than as its absolute owner, 
but the powers it conferred on him were not perhaps 
insufficient, and the remedy was probably to be sought 
in an improvement of the training of the parents, and 
especially of the mother, and in making her more of a 
spiritual force in the household. Loved and honoured she 
was already: 

Ovx €orw ovdev pntpos 7diov TéKvots* 

epate pntpds, maides, ws ovK eat Epws 

TowouTos GAXos, olos Siwy epar, 
says one of Euripides’ characters in a fragment of the 
Erechtheus preserved by Stobaeus (Floril. 79. 4); but 
another says, 

"ANN’ tor’, eol péev ovTos ovK EoTat vopos 

TO fy) OU oe, paTep, mpordiAn vepew ael 

kat Tov Suxaiov Kal TOKwv TOY Ga xapLV" 

atepyo Oe Tov dvcavta Tov TavtTav Bpotav 

padiaO"* 6pitw rovro, kat ov py POdvet, 

keivou yap €€€Bactov* ovd ay eis avnp 

yuvaikos avdnoevev, adda TOU TaTpds”. 
And thus, while Xenophon, in his kindly Oeconomicus, 
fully recognizes her as the colleague of the father in the 
education of the children*, the writer of the (so-called) first 


1 C. F. Hermann, Gr. Antiqq. 
3.§ 11. The Attic father had, how- 
ever, the right to renounce his son 
by proclamation through a herald 
and so to disinherit him—a right 
which Plato in the Laws makes 
over to the whole kith and kin on 
the father’s proposition (928-9) ; 
and his unchecked power of gift 
would be an additional security 
for his authority over his children. 
Plato’s reform of the paternal 


renunciation anticipates in some 
degree the change in the law, 
which, in Lucian’s day, permitted 
the renounced son to appeal 
against his father’s decision to 
a dicastery (see Lucian’s ’Amoxn- 
putropevos, c. 8). 

2 Stob. Floril. 79. 27. 

3 Oecon. 7. 12. Plato in the 
Laws is for adding to the powers 
of the mother: see Stallbaum’s 
note on Laws 774 E. 
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book of the Oeconomics falsely attributed to Aristotle, 
thoughtful as he is, appears to leave her only the function 
of rearing the child, and to claim for the father the task of 
educating it (Oecon. I. 3. 1344a 7). On the whole, she was 
hardly one of the heads of the household (except when the 
accident of a great dowry made her too potent), and its only 
real head was for a large part of the day an absentee. The 
gentler influence for good in the household is often not the 
least powerful, but it had no proper place made for it 
in Greece. Greek civilization did not give women an 
adequate training, or call for enough from them: these 
were more serious faults than its contraction of their rights 
or of their freedom. The most glaring defects of the actual 
Greek household, in Aristotle's view, were, however, 
probably the insufficient preparation of its head for his 
functions and its ‘Cyclopic’ freedom from State-guidance 
(Eth. Nic. 10. 10. 1180a 24 sqq.). Each household was 
allowed to make of itself exactly what it liked, and to train 
its subordinate members in its own way, as if it did not 
matter to the State what training they received. 

It was unfortunate that in the Lacedaemonian State, in 
which women appear to have been least controlled and 
most powerful, they were, in the view of Aristotle at all 
events, worst. Lycurgus was believed to have tried to 
train the Lacedaemonian women in the same hardy habits 
as the men, but to have been foiled by their resistance?: 
at any rate, their life was in complete contrast to that 
of the men—luxurious and abandoned to every kind of 
vice (Pol. 2. 9. 1269 b 22). Aristotle does not distinctly 
mention the fact that they shared in youth the gymnastic 
training of the boys, but he may well be referring to it 
when he implies that they were trained to be ‘fearless’ 


2'Pols2. G9. 1270'a 6 Sask aep. 
Plato, Laws 781 A, et€avtos tov 
vopolérov. Both Xenophon (de 
Rep. Lac. 1. 3-4) and Plato (Laws 
806 A) speak of the girls of this 
State as receiving a gymnastic 
training—Plato, indeed, adds that 
they were also trained in ‘ music’ 


(wovoixn)—but this does not pre= 
vent the latter from regarding the 
women (with Aristotle) as ‘ unre- 
gulated by law,’ the result being 
that ‘many laxities had crept in 
(wo\\a mapéppet) Which law might 
have mended’ (Laws 781 A). 
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(@pacvrnTos, 1269 b 35); their fearlessness, however, he says, 
was of no use in household life, and broke down in war, 
as their conduct during the Theban invasion of Laconia 
showed. On the other hand, the Lacedaemonians, like 
many other military races, were very submissive to feminine 
influence; they gave their daughters large dowries, which 
the law left it in their power to do; nor did the State 
retain any control over the disposal of orphan heiresses 
in marriage. The result was that wealth came to be con- 
centrated in a few hands, that the number of proprietors 
and also of citizens dwindled, and that the greed for wealth, 
which was a feature of the Lacedaemonian character, 
was intensified in the few remaining citizens by the desire 
to provide the women with the means of lavish living. 
So great, in fact, was the power of the women that their 
influence made itself felt even in the administration of 
the shortlived Lacedaemonian empire. 

Aristotle’s criticism of the institutions of this State in re- 
lation to women illustrates his remark (1. 13.1260 b 15 sq.) 
as to the importance of training women to virtue, and to 
the kind of virtue most in accordance with the given con- 
stitution, for in this instance the defects of the women were 
among the causes which led to the deterioration of the 
men and the enfeeblement of the State. He seems to 
imply that the women should have been trained to tem- 
perance, and their habits of life better regulated. Whether 
he wished that women should have any further intellectual 
training than Greek women usually enjoyed in his day, we 
do not know ; but he seems to have been in favour of giving 
them, probably through the medium of their fathers and 
husbands, some sort of moral education and also of regu- 
lating their habits of life within the household. The 
Lacedaemonian household, he evidently feels, was more 
actively prejudicial than any other form of the household 
known to Greece?. 


* Plutarch’s lives of Agis and Aristotle speaks, but they show 
Cleomenes refer to a generation that the wealth and power of the 
a century later than that of which Lacedaemonian women remained 
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Plato 
abolishes 
the house- 
hold in the 
Republic 
and recon- 
structs it in 
the Laws, 
leaving it 
even there 
only a 
somewhat 
shadowy 
existence, 
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We may now turn to the question, how Plato and Aris- 
totle respectively deal with the Household. In the 
Republic, as we have already seen, Plato abolished the 
household. In the Laws he retains it, but makes consider- 
able changes in its arrangements, some of which are im- 
provements, while others, such as the institution of public 
meal-tables for women and girls no less than for men and 
boys, would have impaired its intimacy and probably its 
influence. His plan, stated briefly, is to set not only women 
but also girls free from their enforced seclusion, and to 
call them forth into the light of day; to educate girls in 
much the same way as boys, though after six years of age 
apart from them’; to open office in the State to women, 
or, at all events, any offices for which they have a special 
fitness; to admit them in some degree even to military 
service; to postpone the age of marriage in the case of 
girls, so that they may be the fitter to be mothers; to 
forbid dowries, both as tending to place wife and husband 
in a false relation to each other and as leading to the union 
of fortunes and the over-enrichment of a few; to treat 
marriage as instituted less for the comfort or pleasure of the 
individuals composing the household, than for the end of 
providing the State with offspring fit in mind and body to 
become its citizens; and to make succession to the citizens’ 


unbroken up tothat time, and so far 
bear out Aristotle’s account ; they 
reveal to us, however, some noble 
characters among them, not un- 
worthy of the influence they pos- 
sessed, and ‘spiritual forces’ in 
the fullest sense of the word. 
These lives are probably based 
on the history of Phylarchus, 
who took the side of Cleomenes 
and the Lacedaemonians against 
Aratus and the Achaeans (Polyb. 
2.56),and was perhaps somewhat 
given to writing for effect; but 
there may well have been women 
at Sparta to whom Aristotle’s ge- 
neral judgment would not apply, 
both in his days and later. 

1 Both sexes are to be trained 


in the following studies, taken 
successively : — Riding, military 
exercises, and the use of warlike 
weapons ; wrestling, dancing un- 
der arms, recitation, and singing ; 
reading and writing, the use of 
the lyre, the rudiments of arith- 
metic, geometry, and astronomy. 
Plato knows, however, that the 
male and female character are 
not the same (802 D-E), and 
he will have different songs com- 
posed for the two sexes: males 
are to learn songs expressive of 
Td peyadompenés Kal TO mpos THY 
avdpelav pémov, females songs in 
which 76 Kéop.ov Kat c@ppov pre- 
dominates. 
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lots of land follow the rule of Unigeniture, in order that these 
may remain undivided, permission being given to the father 
to choose the son who is to succeed him, and care being 
taken that the other sons shall not want!. Plato’s language 
in Laws gog D sqq. is wide enough to include the abolition 
of the domestic worship of Hestia at the household hearth 
and of other household gods: tepa pnde efs ev idlars oikiats 
exticOm" Ove 8 Grav emt votv ty Twi, mpds Ta Syuoota tTw 
Ovowr, kat Tois tepedot Te Kal tepelars eyxepiCerw Ta Ovpara, ois 
yvela rovtwv éemipedns’ svvevédo0w S€ adrds TE Kat ds Gv EOEAH 
per avtod EvvedxecOar. He appears to make the public 
places for sacrifice the only places for sacrifice, and the 
public priests and priestesses the only sacrificers. But this 
is not probably his intention, for in other passages of the 
Laws he evidently contemplates the continued existence of 
private rites (717 B: 785A): his wish is to prevent the 
household becoming what it seems often to have been, the 
secret nursery of superstitious worships (gog E: g10 B); he 
probably does not mean to meddle with old-established 
cults, like those of Hestia and Zevs épxetos or €péaruos. 
Plato is eager to flood the recesses of the Greek house- 
hold with the light of day, and partly with this end in view 
institutes public meals not only for the men and boys but 
also for the women and girls (€vecitia b& KatecKkevacpéva etn 
xwpis pev Ta TOY GvdpOr, eyyus 6’ éxdueva Ta TOV adTois olKElwr, 
maldwy te dua OndreGy Kal TGV pynTéepwv adrais, 806 E)?. The 
members of the household described in the Laws would 
apparently be but little alone with each other, and not 
probably often at home except at night, for their meals 
would be taken in the public halls, the women and girls 
sitting apart from the men and boys*. The household 


? Plutarch (Comment. in Hesiod. 
c. 20) attributes a similar pre- 
ference for Unigeniture to Ly- 
curgus—pyrore de, pnow 6 Tov- 
rapxos, kai drwy eretar To ‘Howde 
kal Zevoxpdtns kal Avkovpyos mpo 
TovT@y" ot mdvtes @ovto dew Eva 
KAnpovowoy kataXureiv. 

* It is curious that Plato takes 


no notice of the architectural 
arrangements of the Greek dwel- 
ling-house, which reflected so 
conspicuously the contrast be- 
tween male and female life. One 
would have expected him to 
insist on its reconstruction. 

8 Sir T. More adopts in his 
Utopia the plan of common 


N 2 


Aristotle’s 
view of the 
household 
and its true 
organiza- 
tion. 
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would thus cease to be a body of persons supplied from 
a common store of their own (éocimvor), and the relations 
of husband and wife and of parent and child would pro- 
bably suffer some relaxation. Plato’s pretty ideal picture 
(Laws 931 A) of the parents seated by the hearth like 
sacred statues among children who half worship them 
would perhaps hardly be realized in so scattered an unity 
as the household of the Laws. The State appears to take 
upon itself not only the physical and intellectual, but also 
the moral training of young and old, and to leave little for 
the household to do, except indeed to bring ‘fools’ into 
the world and ‘suckle’ them’. It would seem to escape 
abolition only to be condemned to a somewhat shadowy 
existence. 


With Aristotle’s views as to the true organization of the 
household we are only imperfectly acquainted. We get 
many separate glimpses of them, but no continuous and 
systematic statement. He glances at its structure in the 
Fifth Book of the Nicomachean Ethics, and again in the 
Eighth Book; but Justice is the subject with which he is 
more immediately concerned in the former book, and 
Friendship in the latter. In the First Book of the Politics 
the question before him is not so much what is the true 
constitution of the household as who is the true house- 
holder; and we penetrate into the subject only far enough 
to ascertain the true relation of the head of the house- 
hold to wife, child, and slave. Even this topic is not fully 
treated, and cannot be so till the constitution is dealt with 
(1. 13. 1260b 8 sqq.). In the Second Book we are as much 


meals,but rangesmen and women 794A). They are not even to 


along opposite sides of the same 
table (Utopia, lib. ii. p. 90, ed. 
Bas. 1518). 

* Even mere babies of three 
years old, girls and boys alike, 
are to gatherat thevillage-temples, 
and to be formed into ayéAa for 
games, under the control of women 
appointed by the State (Laws 


play in families or under their 
mother’s eye, when once over 
three. In fact, as mothers in 
the State of the Laws were to 
engage in the same pursuits as 
men and to take their meals at 
public meal-tables, some arrange- 
ment of this kind was almost 
necessary. 


ae 
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concerned with the family relation as with the household, 
and the whole question is approached from a different point 
of view. Then there isa chapter or two in the Fourth Book 
on the age of marriage and the management of young 
children. We have also the so-called First Book of the 
Oeconomics, which can hardly have been written by Aristotle, 
and the véyuor avdpos cal yayetns preserved only in a Latin 
translation (Val. Rose, Aristoteles Pseudepigraphus, p. 644 
sqq.), of the Greek original of which the same thing may 
be said. On the two latter documents, therefore, we can- 
not venture to rely. It is not, however, difficult to trace 
the general tendency of Aristotle’s views. 

According to him, the household, like the State, comes 
into being for one end and exists for another. It begins in 
the impulses of reproduction and self-preservation, perhaps 
also in the impulse of sociality (4vOpwz7o0s yap Th pice cvvdva- 
atikoy waddov 7) TodutiKdv, Eth. Nic. 8. 14. 1162 a 17); but, 
when thus brought into existence, it rises above these aims 
and exists for better things. It is not a mere means of recruit- 
ing the population; still less is it a mere means of heaping 
up wealth. If in the De Generatione Animalium (2. 1. 731b 
31 sqq.) Aristotle regards reproduction as the path, for men 
no less than other animals, to immortality, this point of 
view disappears in the Politics. The household is, in its 
definitive form, a sort of younger sister of the State; good 
life is its aim, no less than it is that of the State; it is, 
like the State, a xowwvia, though a less comprehensive and 
less noble kxowwwvia; it is at once a group of friends, a body 
of rulers and ruled, and a school of moral training. Itisa 
group of friends, ruled by the head of the household for 
their good, and especially for their growth in virtue ; vary- 
ing in the degree of their inequality, but all unequal, and 
some not even ‘proportionately equal.’ For the child and 
the slave are hardly subjects of right, and the latter is in 
strictness no member of the kowwvia. This varying in- 
equality among the components of the household—this 
variation of the distance at which they respectively stand 
from the head—is a characteristic feature of the society, 
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and Aristotle insists on nothing so much as that these 
differences must be respected in its organization. The 
wife is not to be ruled as the child, nor the child as the 
slave. 

The tendency of the household is to inequality, that of 
the State to equality, absolute or proportionate (Pol. 6 (4). 
II. 1295b 25, BovAerar 6€ ye 7) TOALs CE towr eivat Kal dpolwv 
é7t pdadtora). The household is ruled by a king, whereas 
the rule of a king is of rare occurrence in the fully developed 
State’. The household is at once a less self-complete 
(2. 2. 1261 b 12), and a more intimate, society than the 
State. In it everything is common (1. 9. 1257a 21): not 
so in the State. On the other hand, the household 
resembles the State in not existing for some narrow or 
transitory end, but as an aid to human life (Eth. Nic. 8. 14. 
1162a 20 Sq-: ep. 8. 11. 1160a 14-25). It is im the 
household that the future citizens of the State first see the 
light (Pol. 1. 13. 1260b 19) and receive their earliest train- 
ing, which often exercises a decisive influence on their 
subsequent life*; it is here that women and slaves find 
the moral guidance they need. Obedience here is rendered 
all the more willingly for being rendered to a relative and 
a benefactor (Eth. Nic. 10. 10. 1180b 5); and persons and 
things are all the better attended to for being attended to 
individually (1180b 7). The household lightens the burden 
of the State by taking off its hands, to some extent at 
all events, the care of women, children, and slaves; and 
if on the principle that ‘the better the persons ruled, the 
better is the rule exercised’ (Pol. 1. 5. 1254 a 25), the rule 


* Marquardt (Handbuch der a oActixi apyny—which cannot be 


Ro6mischen Alterthiimer, 7. I. 1) 
attributes to the Romans the feel- 
ing that ‘ not only is the Family a 
condition of the State, but the 
constitution of the Family is also 
the basis and the prototype of the 
constitution of the State.’ Aris- 
totle would admit this of the early 
State, but not of the State in its 
definitive form. Even the rule of 
the husband over the wife, though 


said of the rule over children or 
slaves—differs in some respects 
from most types of woduriKy apxn 
(Pol. 1. 12; 1259 /bi4): 

* The sixteenth and seventeenth 
chapters of the Fourth Book of 
the Politics show what importance 
Aristotle, following in the steps of 
Plato (Laws 765 E), attached to 
the earliest epoch of human exist- 
ence and even to its embryo stage. 
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of the household stands on a lower level than that of the 
State, in which rule is exercised over citizens, it is never- 
theless fit work, in Aristotle’s opinion, for the man of full 
Virtue (c7zovdaios). 

Aristotle omits to treat of some important questions in 
relation to marriage. He does not pause to prove that the 
household should be a monogamic household, but takes this 
for granted. Wedo not learn his views as to divorce; he does 
not mention the subject of prohibited degrees of relationship. 

We must remember that we are not in possession of his 

whole mind. On the other hand, he raises questions which 

seem rather startling to us. Are men and women of any Aristotle, 
and every age, if only of adult years, to be allowed to marry, eae 
and, again, to become parents!? Greek inquirers, with their requires’ 
characteristic combination of logic and audacity, insisted that vee hee 
the interests of the State made a negative answer neces- of age for 
sary”. The Lacedaemonian State required that marriage” 
should take place in the prime of physical vigour on both 

sides (Xen. Rep. Lac. 1. 6), and both Plato and Aristotle 

fix an age for marriage. The former, in the Republic, 

allows unions (marriage does not exist) to take place 
between men from 25 to 55 years of age and women from 

20 to 40 (Rep. 460 E). In the Laws the arrangement is 

that a man is to marry not earlier than 25 (772 D) or 30 

(721 A: 785 B), and not later than 35—a woman not 


1 The question does not seem 
to have been raised whether a 
hereditary disease or predisposi- 
tion to disease should be a bar to 
marriage. 

* Mr. Mahaffy observes, with 
much truth (Old Greek Educa- 
tion, p. 117 sq.), that ‘there is no 
valid reason why the physical 
production of the race should not 
receive infinitely more attention 
than it does, within the bounds 
of our present social arrange- 
ments.... If even now there 
are civilized countries and classes 
of people who openly profess pru- 
dential reasons as the best for 
marrying, it will only require a 


better education of public opinion 
to enable men to advance to the 
position that the physical and 
mental vigour of the resulting 
children is a motive to be con- 
sciously considered in the selec- 
tion.’ Plato and Aristotle, it is 
true, went a step farther: they 
were not content with advising 
their citizens to keep these con- 
siderations in view, but recom- 
mended that the State should see 
that they did so. See on this sub- 
ject Prof. Jowett’s interesting re- 
marks inhis Introduction to Plato’s 
Republic (Translation of Plato, 
3. 168, ed. 2). 


Considera- 
tions kept 

in view by 
Aristotle in 
relation to 
this matter. 
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earlier than 16! or later than 20; and that the begetting 
of children is to continue only for 10 years (784 B). This 
latter period would thus close at least ten years earlier 
than in the Republic; but the reason of this is that in 
the Republic the interests of the State are secured by 
giving the magistrates an absolute control over unions (cp. 
Rep. 460 A, 70 6€ wAjO0s TOV yauwv emi Tois apxovor ToL}- 
gopuer, iv ws padtota diaca (wor Tov aitov apiOuov TGy dvdpGr). 

Plato’s main aims in dealing with this subject appear to 
be to save both the family and the State from the evils 
connected with over-population and to secure a healthy and 
vigorous progeny. Aristotle thinks that other considerations 
also need to be taken into account. He recommends a 
difference of 20 years between the ages of husband and 
wife, or, more precisely, the difference between the ages of 
37 and 18. One of his reasons for this recommendation is 
that the procreative powers of women cease at 50, twenty 
years before those of men, and that if account is not taken 
of this fact, the harmony of the union may be impaired 
by inequalities in this respect. The disadvantages which 
attend a too great nearness or difference of age between 
the father and the child will also be avoided. For the 
children, if born, as may naturally be expected, at no long 
interval after marriage, will be reaching years of discretion 
while their father is still vigorous and able to help them; 
nor will their return for the care taken of them in child- 
hood come too late to be of any use”; while, on the other 
hand, they will not be near enough in age to their father to 
lose reverence for him or to embarrass his management 
of the household. The father, it is evident, will be just 


* 785 B. Susemihl (Note 940) 
notices that the age of 18 is men- 
tioned in 833D. For Hesiod’s 
counsel on this subject, see Opp. 


dé 7 pev exrpody modvmovos, 7 be 
avénois Bpadeta’ ths dé adperns 
pakpav ovons, mpoarobyncKovaLy ot 
meiaToL matepes’ ovK eémeide THY 


et Dies, 695 sqq. 

2 Plutarch (de Amore Prolis, c. 
4) laments the fate of most fathers 
in dying before their children have 
done great deeds, or even attained 
their full moral stature—avOparov 


Sadapiva NeokAjjs tiv CeutaToKA€ovs, 
ovd€ Tov Evpupedovta MiAtiadns Tov 
Kiuwvos, ovdé fxovoe Leptxd€ous 
m2 a 2O. ? 
ZavOurros Snunyopovvtos, ovde ‘A- 
pioteav IIhkatwvos gihocopovrros, 
K.TA. 
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beginning to need help when his children are ready to 
give it, and thus neither mutual helpfulness nor parental 
control will be sacrificed. The household will be firmly 
knit together by mutual needs and the interchange of 
service, and will be a scene of harmony instead of discord, 
for it will be based on the common advantage (70 Kow7 
ouppépov). Another gain will be that the father will be 
well stricken in years and the sons just at the commence- 
ment of their prime (30 years of age, Rhet. 2. 14. 1390b 
g sq.), when the latter take the place of the former (Pol. 
4 (7). 16. 1335a 32-35). Above all, these ages give the 
best prospect of well-developed offspring, likely to produce 
children of the male sex. The physical well-being of 
husband and wife is also thus consulted. It seems to have 
been a common opinion that, in the case of the male, 
over-early marriage was prejudicial to physical growth, 
while in that of the female, it added to the perils of labour 
and involved some moral risks besides (1335 a 22)". 

We see that Aristotle, in dealing with this subject, keeps 
other aims in view, besides those which were present to the 
mind of Plato—the well-being of husband and wife, their 
full harmony, the establishment of a due relation of help- 
fulness and respect between the father and the child. His 
remarks are fresh and interesting; they call attention to 
points which often escape notice, and evidence a thought- 
ful study of the facts of household life. Montaigne says 
(Essais, Livre 2. ch. 8: vol. 2. p.179, Charpentier) : ‘je me 
mariay a trente-trois ans, et loue l’opinion de trente-cinq, 
qu’on dict estre d’Aristote’: and a little further on (p. 180), 
‘un gentilhomme qui a trente-cinq ans, il n'est pas temps 
qu il face place a son fils qui en a vingt’: and again, ‘il ne 
nous fauldroit pas marier si jeunes, que nostre aage vienne 
quasi a se confondre avecques l’aage de nos enfants’ (p. 178). 
We see that difficulties as to the succession (é:ad0x7) of 
the children were familiar enough to him. All will approve 


1 We know from Aristoxenus ascribed to Pythagoras in the 
(Fr. 20: Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. Pythagorean school. 
278), that this was an opinion 
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Aristotle’s postponement of the female age of marriage to 
18; but we shall hardly admit that the disparity of years 
between husband and wife need be as great as he thinks: 
obviously a man does not require to be nearly 40 years older 
than his eldest child to possess a due authority over his chil- 
dren. Lasaulx (Ehe bei den Griechen, p. 60, n. 190) quotes 
a vigorous utterance of W. von Humboldt to the effect that 
an ideal union begins for both husband and wife in com- 
parative youth; that husband and wife should pass the 
days of their youth together and have common memories 
of the most enjoyable period of human life’. Still, even 
if we think that Aristotle has not hit upon the ideally best 
age for the husband and father, it remains true that he 
should neither be too near in age to his children nor too 
far removed from them. It was natural, that, resting as he 
does far the larger part of the weight of the household on 
the father’s shoulders, Aristotle should attach special im- 
portance to his maturity in mind and body. According to 
him, the acme of man’s physical development is reached 
between 30 and 35, the acme of mental development not 
till 49°. This accounts for his choosing a somewhat late 
age; but he may also have remembered that, till about the 
time he names, his citizens would be much occupied with 
military duties hardly perhaps compatible with married life. 

He is not, however, content with merely fixing an age 
for marriage. Like Plato, he sees that parents may be too 
old to give birth to a vigorous offspring*, and he requires 


1¢The freshness of youth is 
the true foundation of happy wed- 


of sentiment which is altogether 
modern. 


lock (die wahre Grundlage der 
Ehe). I do not for a moment 
say that the happiness of wedlock 
ceases with youth; what I say is 
that husband and wife should 
carry into later life the memory 
of a youth enjoyed together, if 
their happiness is to be perfect, 
and not to lose the distinguishing 
characteristic of wedded bliss’ 
(Briefe an eine Freundin, 2.p. 176). 
We are conscious here of a touch 


2 Aristot. Rhet. 2. 14. 1390b 
Qsqq.: cp. Solon, Fragm. 27. 
Solon places marriage in the fifth 
septennial period of man’s life 
(aet. 28-35), the physical acme 
in the fourth, the mental in the 
seventh and eighth (aet. 42-56). 
Plato (Rep. 460 E-461 A) makes 
the years between 25 and 55 the 
aki) Toparos TE Kal Pporncews. 

5 We are little accustomed to 
look at these things from Aris- 
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that after seventeen years of married life (when the husband 
is 54 years old and the wife 35), the married couple shall 
cease to become parents (4 (7). 16. 1335 b 26 sqq.). Plato 
had named in the Laws an even shorter term—ten years. 
Aristotle thus divides the period of marriage into two 
epochs—the epoch of rexvovoita and that in which no 
children are to be brought into the world. 

Nor does he stop even here. He names, in conformity 
with Greek custom}, the winter-season as the best for con- 
tracting marriage, and insists that a limit must be set to 
the begetting of children even during the seventeen years’ 
term (1335 b 21 sq.), so that the begetting of more than 
a certain number shall be prohibited (2. 6. 1265 b 6 sq.). 
It may be thought, he hints (1335 b 21 sq.), that infractions 
of this rule will occur, and that the only possible remedy 
for them will be the exposure of the surplus children ; but 
this is not so?: he apparently regards the exposure of 
living children as not ‘holy’ (dcvov)*, and suggests in prefer- 
ence abortion at an early stage of pregnancy. The practice 
of abortion had already been sanctioned by Plato in the 
Republic (461 C) without this limitation, in the event of 
unions outside the legal limits of age proving fruitful; and 
in case of its failure, exposure. Aristotle appears to be 
more opposed to exposure and to abortion in advanced 


totle’s point of view, and I know 
not whether any physiologist has 
inquired statistically, what limits 
of age in the parents seem most 
favourable to vigorous offspring. 
* Not Attic only, apparently, 
for he refers to the practice of oi 
moddot (1335 a 37). The month 


Gamelion (January—February) 
was the marriage-month at 
Athens. See: Hist.:.An-. 5. 8. 


542a 26-b1. Plutarch is pleased 
with animals for pairing at one 
particular season only, and that 
the most favourable (de Amore 
Prolis c. 2). Pythagoras had 
prescribed the winter (Diog. 
Bacrt. 8.9: Diod. 10. 9: 3). 

2 I follow the interpretation of 


1335 b) 21-Saqq: given by) €.\E- 
Hermann: (Gr. Antiqq. 3. § II. 
8):—‘ but not, on the ground of 
an over-great number of children, 
if there is a regulation against an 
over-great number, to expose 
children.’ 

% Except in the case of defec- 
tive offspring (remnpopevor, 1335 b 
20). Compare with 1335 b 23-26, 
dey. Gen. An. 5.) 14770 bi32:5qq,.: 
Eth: Nic: 9: 9211702, 16;, See 
Thonissen, Droit Pénal de la ré- 
publique athénienne, p. 258, on 
the question whether abortion was 
a crime by Attic law. It seems 
to have been common among 
slave-mothers (Dio Chrys. Or. 
15. 237 M). 


Only a cer- 
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stages of pregnancy than Plato. On the other hand, Plato 
does not appear to authorize abortion, as Aristotle does, in 
the case of unions within the prescribed limits of age. 
It is also to be remarked that he drops these provisions 
in the Laws. . 

Aristotle's object evidently is to avoid both exposure and 
abortion, but he regards the latter, if effected at an early 
period of pregnancy, as unobjectionable in comparison with 
the former, which he prohibits in all cases but one, that of 
an imperfect growth. It would have been a great gain to 
the ancient world to be rid of infanticide, which Polybius 
‘specifies among the causes of the dwindling numbers of 
the Greeks', but whether this result was not too dearly 
purchased at the cost of permitting abortion may well be 
doubted. It may easily be imagined how often the pro- 
cess prescribed by Aristotle would probably be resorted to 
in a State which delayed the marriage of all males till the 
age of 37, and which confined the begetting of children to 
a period of seventeen or eighteen years. 

Aristotle evidently feels, even more strongly than Plato, 
the necessity of preventing the household from becoming 
a source of over-population and pauperism. He is not 
satisfied with the arrangements in the Laws on the subject 
of population (Pol. 2. 6. 1265 a 38 sqq.). Plato’s plan 
of Unigeniture makes it more than ever essential that 
there shall not be too many sons in a household; and yet 
he takes insufficient means to secure this result. Hence the 
extraordinary strictness of Aristotle’s regulations on the 
subject. He will not even trust to the remedy of founding 
a colony, which Plato keeps in view (Laws 740 E): the 
prevention of over-population is better than its cure. Yet 
the world has gained much by the foundation of Greek 
colonies, and these could not have existed if there had 
not been a surplus population to people them. Aristotle 
seems to forget, in his care for the internal harmony 
of his best State, that a large part even of the then 
known surface of the earth was unoccupied, and that, if 

' Capes, Early Roman Empire, p. 205. See Polyb. 37. 9. 7. 
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it was not peopled in time from the civilized world, it 
might, as it afterwards did, receive immigrants likely to be 
formidable to civilization. He is familiar enough with the 
view that the State should be constituted for the advantage, 
not of a section of its citizens, but of the whole; that the 
Greek State and the Greek race had a duty to fulfil to the 
world outside, he is no more aware than any of his contem- 
poraries. 

Another aim which Aristotle has before him in dealing 
with the household, is that of making it the nursery of 
a race healthy and vigorous in mind and body. Much 
can be done within it to make or mar the physique of 
the future citizen (1334b 29), and to render it what for 
the sake of the character (1334 b 25 sqq.) we should desire 
it to be, or the reverse. We know from the Nicomachean 
Ethics how closely moral virtue is connected with the 
passions, and these with the body (Eth. Nic. 10. 8. 1178 a 
14). He also makes it his object (and here, as we have 
seen, he was in a less degree anticipated by Plato) to 
secure order, harmony, and mutual helpfulness within the 
household. But he no doubt also remembers that the city- 

State must not exceed a certain size, and desires to prevent 
its population outgrowing the limits imposed by him in the 
Fourth Book. 

We have already noticed some of the arrangements which The head 
he adopts with a view to the well-being of the household, plas 
but he evidently finds the main security for its well-being of Aristotle 
in the character of its head. The husband and father, in es 
Aristotle’s ideal household, is not only of mature age, but pe pe 
one whose happy natural endowment of an union of slaves. 
intelligence, spirit, and affectionateness (4 (7). 7. 1327b 
29 sqq.) has had full justice done to it by rearing and 
education, whose childhood and youth have been spent 
amid ennobling influences, and who has undergone both the 
rude discipline of a military life and the full scientific 
training of a philosopher. His wife will not have received 
the varied education which Plato designed for girls no less 
than boys, but she will have been trained in the virtues 
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which fit her to be his help-mate and right hand for 
household matters (Pol. 1. 13. 1260a 21 sq.), and he will 
make of her a not unequal comrade: to his children he 
will be a kind of god, a full head and shoulders above 
them, and rightly so, for the father is a king, not the elder 
brother of his children} (Pol. 1. 12. 1259b 10-17). His 
life will not be what Montaigne calls ‘une vie questuaire.’ 
He will have learnt to obtain the commodities necessary 
for the use of his household from natural sources and in 
natural ways, and to rest content with just that amount of 
them which is the essential condition of a satisfactory life, 
counting the provision of inanimate property and the care 
for it a matter of less moment than the care of slaves, and 
this again a small matter in comparison with the rule over 
wife and children and the development of their virtue. 
He will entrust the education of his boys after the age 
of seven to the officers of the State, and will leave the full 
command of the internal affairs of the house to his wife, 
making this her province in which she is to be supreme, 
except so far as the moral training of children and slaves is 
concerned, for this is to be his own affair. We may doubt 
whether his frequent absence on public business and at the 
syssitia, where he will take his meals, would not make it 
difficult for him to watch over his family—whether it 
would not interfere with that closeness of the household 
relation, on which Aristotle himself remarks (1. 2. 1252 b 14, 
oikos ... ods Xapoévodas pev Kadel duooinvovs, "Emipevidns 6& 6 
Kpijs 6oxa7ovs). 


' Contrast the relation of History of C.J. Fox, p. 289). The 


Charles James Fox to his father. 
‘As long as Charles would treat 
him like an elder brother (a point 
on which the lad indulged him 
without infringing on the strictest 
filial respect, or abating an atom 
of that eager and minute dutiful- 
ness which he exhibited in all 
his personal relations) he was 
welcome to do as he pleased 
with his own time and his father’s 
money’ (G. O. Trevelyan, Early 


household as Carlyle knew it in 
his early years (Reminiscences, p. 
55) comes nearer to the Aristote- 
lian type, but is still very different. 
It is noticeable that Aristotle 
describes his rayS8acudcia, in which 
the king is of transcendent virtue 
and greatness in comparison with 
his willing subjects, as reraypevn 
kata tiv oikovopixny (Pol. 3. 14. 


1285 b 31). 
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His relation to his wife is the best relation in the 
household, and, except that between brothers and sisters, 
the least unequal one—the relation in which justice fills the 
largest place (Eth. Nic. 5. 10. 1134b 15 sq.); for it is a 
weak point in the household that its relations are mostly 
so unequal as to rest less on right than on love. The head 
of the household will discriminate his relation to his wife 
from his relation to his children, and that again from his 
relation to his slaves. There are some things which the 
wife can do better than he can (Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 1160b 
32 sqq.: cp. 8.14. 1162 a 22 sq.), and which he will be wise 
to hand over to her: the advantage of wedlock lies in its 
making a common stock of contrasted aptitudes (1162 a 
23): at least this is its utilitarian side, for it has another ; 
it may become not only a friendship for utility and for 
pleasure, but also a friendship of the highest type—a 
friendship for virtue (Eth. Nic. 8. 14. 1162a 24 sqq.)'. It 
may not perhaps attain to the moral level of a friendship 
between two men of full virtue (azovédatoc)—Aristotle would 
hardly be a Greek if he thought it did—but then it is a 
form of friendship and something more—a co-operative 
union of especial closeness and permanence for the highest 
ends. Man and wife are not only ‘friends, but sharers 
in a common work. 

The wife, however, will be ‘silent’ before her husband, 
no less than the children before their father (Pol. 1. 13. 
1260a 28 sq.); in other words, will refrain from opposing 
him, so long, we conclude, as he does not encroach upon 
her domain. Plutarch, in whose time the wife counted 
for more in the household, still retains in his Conjugal 
Precepts the doctrine of conjugal silence (cc. 31, 32: c. 37), 
but makes it rather a silence to strangers, and a readiness 
to allow the husband to speak for her, than a silence before 
him. Adultery on the part of either husband or wife is 

* There isnothinginthe Politics imply a general and not a partial 
inconsistent with this, though the subordination on her part. The 
use of the word wmnperixy of the division of spheres between hus- 


virtue of the wife (Pol. 1. 13. band and wife is, however, implied 
1260a 21sq.) might seem to _ in Pol. 2.5. 1264b 2. 
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to be visited with condign punishment during the period 
of rexvovo.la, and to be treated as disgraceful throughout 
the whole term of marriage (4 (7). 16. 1335b 38 sqq.). 
If the authenticity of the fragment on the relations of 
husband and wife, which we possess in a Latin translation, 
were less doubtful’, a few touches might be added from 
that source. It makes the wife supreme over all that 
passes within the house, reserving to the husband the right 
of deciding who are to be allowed to cross its threshold, 
and even the right of conducting all negotiations for the 
marriage of the children*: it draws largely on Homer to 
show with what reverence and respect the husband should 
treat his wife; they will be rivals in working for the good 
of the household, each in a special sphere, and this will be 
the only rivalry between them. 

The relation of a father to his child—that of mother and 
child is not counted among the three constituent relations of 
the household enumerated in Pol. 1. 3. 1253 b 5 sq.—is, as 
has been said, regarded by Aristotle as resembling that of 
a king to his subjects. The language of Eth. Nic. 5. 10. 
1134b 8 sqq., indeed, treats the child up to a certain age— 
Ews av 7 mnAlkoy Kal qi) X@picO7—as ‘part and parcel’ of 
his father, and, one would think, hardly distinct enough 
from him to be even his ‘subject’; yet we learn in Eth. 
Nic. 8. 8. 1158b 21 sqq. that not only is their relation 
one of friendship, but that the friendship between them, 


altered form’ of Aristotle’s work 
on this subject (Ethik d. alten 
Griechen, 2. 187). The compo- 
sition of the treatise from which 


?*Quid quod hunc_ ipsum 
librum ab Aristotele quidem quam 
maxime alienum, Perictionae 
autem libro wept yuvatkds dppovias 


(Stob. flor. 85, 19, cui similes sunt 
Phintys et Pempelus, Platonis hic 
leges exscribens, cf. Ocellus c. 4) 
et methodo qui praeceptoris est 
et sententiis et ut credo aetate 
similem, latina versione servatum 
Aretinus videtur recepisse’ (Val. 
Rose, de Aristot. librorum ordine 
et auctoritate,p.61). L.Schmidt, 
on the other hand, accepts the 
Latin fragment as embodying 
‘important remains in a greatly 


this translation was made may 
well have been suggested to some 
follower of Aristotle by Eth. Nic. 
8. 14. 1162 a 29 sq., and Pol. 1. 13. 
1260 b 8 sqq., just as that of the 
so-called Second Book of the 
Oeconomics was probably sug- 
gested by Pol. 1. 11. 1259 a 3. 

* They are conducted by the 
two fathers in Terence’s Andria, 
3. 3- 6-42. 
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though unequal, may be ‘durable and based on virtue, 
when the children render to their parents what is due 
to those who gave them being, and parents to sons 
what is due to children. Aristotle’s whole conception 
of youth perhaps accentuates its contrast with man- 
hood; he does not follow out in detail the variations 
of the filial relation at different ages; he probably con- 
ceived it as ceasing to exist when the child attained years 
eur discretion: ‘(epi Dion®) Haly Ant.) Rom?) 9:7.26)97 im 
describing the relation of father and child as a kingly 
relation, his object is to contrast it, on the one hand, 
with the rule of the husband over the wife, which is like 
that of one citizen over another, except that there is no 
interchange of rule (Pol. 1. 12. 1259 b 1 sqq.)1, and on the 
other with the despotic rule of the master over the slave. 
In the two former relations rule is exercised for the 
advantage of the ruled or of both parties, whereas in the 
last it is exercised primarily for the advantage of the ruler 
and accidentally only for the advantage of the ruled 
(Pol. 3. 6. 1278 b 32-1279 a 8). The master is, however 
(Pol. 1. 13), to make his rule over the slave a source of 
moral improvement to him—a means of placing him in 
contact with that rationality which he does not himself 
Possess: (Pol1/1351260b 5: 1: 511254 b 22). He must 
not, therefore, in his relations with his slaves, confine 
himself, as Plato would have him do, to the language 
of blank command, but must also use that of admonition. 
Slaves should be encouraged to behave well by the pro- 
spect of receiving their freedom as a reward for good 
conduct (4 (7). 10. 1330a 31 sq.). Aristotle intended to 
deal fully with the subject of the treatment of slaves, but . 
does not do so in what we have of the Politics (4 (7). 10. 


1330 a 31). 
The differences between Aristotle's ideal household and 


; } Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 1160b 32, yap 6 dvyp dpye Kat wept radra & 
avdpos de kai yuvarkds (Kowwwvia) det rov dvdpa* doa dé yuvack dppder, 
apiotokpariky cbaiverac’ kat agiay — ékeivn amodidwour. 
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the average Athenian household seem to be mainly these. 
It would be endowed with an adequate, and not more than 
adequate, measure of worldly goods, and thus be equally 
removed from the over-wealthy type in which obedience 
was unknown (Pol. 6 (4). 11. 1295b 13-18), and from the 
over-poor type in which the wife and children had to supply 
the place of slaves (8 (6). 8.1323a 5); its predominant aim 
would be the increase of virtue, not the increase of wealth ; 
its head would be older and better prepared for his duties ; 
his supremacy would not be usurped by his wife, while, on 
the other hand, his relation to her would be more equal 
and friendly than was often the case at Athens, and 
adultery on his part would be more severely dealt with ; 
his married life would be largely controlled by the law in 
his own interest and in that of his wife and children, no 
less than in that of the State; his functions as head of the 
household would be exercised more or less under the 
control of the yuvaikoydéuor and satdovdpor appointed by the 
State, just as they were probably exercised in the early 
days of Athens under some control from the Council of the 
Areopagus’; he would not be allowed to choose for himself 
what kind of education should be given to his sons, but 
would have to send them to the public schools of the State 
from the age of seven onwards. Lastly, he would be even 
more of an absentee from the home during the day-time 
than the average Attic husband, for he would take his meals 
at the public meal-tables ”. 


1 Gynaeconomi 
Athens, their existence, how- 
ever, dating in Boeckh’s opinion 
from the administration of De- 


existed at sit censor qui viros doceat 
moderari uxoribus (Cic. de Rep. 
4. 6. 6). Dionysius of Halicar- 


metrius Phalereus (Dict. of An- 
tiquities s.v.: Gilbert, Griech. 
Staatsalterth. 1. 154): if this 
was so, their introduction may 
have been due to Aristotle’s com- 
mendation of the institution, like 
other points in the régime of 
Demetrius Phalereus. Cicero 
disapproves of it: nec vero mu- 
lieribus praefectus praeponatur 
qui apud Graecos creari solet, sed 


nassus claims that the authority 
of the Roman censor, unlike that 
of any magistrate at Athens or 
Sparta, penetrated within the 
household. See the striking 
fragment from the Antiquitates 
Romanae (20. 13), where he 
depicts the way in which the 
household was controlled by this 
great office of State. Aristotle 
could not have asked more. 

? Aristotle’s remark at the close 
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Aristotle is evidently strongly impressed with the 
importance of the household. The children it brings into 
the world are the future citizens of the State, and it may 
easily saddle the State with an over-numerous or unsatis- 
factory progeny. It has to do with the future citizen in 
the earliest and most impressible years of life, years during 
which the character receives its permanent bent. Hence it 
is that Aristotle commits it to the charge of a head of 
mature age, worth, and capacity, and not content with that, 
subjects his rule to the supervision of State-officers. It is 
impossible to say that the course he takes is not a logical 
course, even if we may think that it would be better to 
leave the head of the household more freedom and 
responsibility. 

The household, however, as he conceives it, is far from Aristotle 
being a mere shadow, like that of the Laws; it isa real rpeaae ss 
home, for though its head will often be absent, and though to be a 
his action is in part regulated by the State, he is charged rk 
with the moral guidance of wife, child, and slave, and is 
evidently credited with the power to do much for their 
growth in virtue. The mere fact that the household needs 
to be adjusted to the constitution of the State shows that 
it is to be a reality. 

On one important subject connected with the organi- Divorce. 
zation of the household, that of divorce, we have no 
express intimation of Aristotle’s views. Plato in the Laws 
(929 E sqq.) allows of divorce for incompatibility of tem- 
per, though not without the intervention of the State, but 
his whole conception of the household implies the view 
that wedlock is normally a life-long union. This is still 
more true of Aristotle. Locke thinks that ‘there is reason 
to inquire why the compact of marriage, where pro- 


of the First Book that the virtue 


of husband and wife and father 
and child, and the way in which 
they should consort with each 
other, cannot be definitively de- 
picted, nor the right standard 
in these things indicated, until 
they have been considered in 


connexion with the various politi- 
cal constitutions to which the 
household must be adjusted, pre- 
pares us for a systematic study of 
the organization of the household 
relations under each constitution, 
which we do not find undertaken 
in the Politics. 
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creation and education are secured and inheritance taken 
care for, may not be made determinable either by consent 
or at a certain time, or upon certain conditions, as well 
as any other voluntary compacts, there being no necessity 
in the nature of the thing nor to the ends of it, that it 
should always be for life’ Aristotle would probably 
reply, that the wife needs her husband’s protecting care 
and affection to the last, that the relation of husband and 
wife is a relation of friendship, which deserves to be kept 
in being whether the interests of the children require its 
continuance or not, and that the husband and wife in their 
old age might, if parted, lose the aid of their grown-up 
children. The dissolution of an ill-matched or unsatis- 
factory union would, nevertheless, be probably recognized 
by him as occasionally necessary. 


In modern communities the household has long come to 
be the only recognized society based on the tie of blood. 
Among ourselves even the ‘conseil de famille’ is unknown 
to the law. But there was once a time when the house- 
hold was only one of a number of similar societies. The 
clan, the phratry, and the tribe stood at its side, larger, 
though less intimate, unities of the same type. It might 
be thought to rest on no surer basis than they. History 
has taught us otherwise. Time has spared the household, 
but the clan, tribe, and phratry have long passed away. 
They found themselves assailed both from within and from 
without. The individual outgrew them and shook himself 
free from them; armed with adoptive and testamentary 
power, men were able, if they chose, to defeat the succes- 
sion-rights of the clan; the rise of classes and parties in 
the State tended to break them up; religious change was 
fatal to their religious basis. Nor was the State probably 
sorry to substitute purely local unions for societies 
which cherished immemorial traditions of independence 
and hierarchical pride*. Assailed by the individual and 


1 Civil Government, 2. § 81. (5). 4. 1304a 35) that the tribe 
? We learn from Aristotle (7 was sometimes a prime mover in 
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the State at the same time, it is no wonder that these 
Societies succumbed, while the household, which went 
counter to neither, survived. 

To Aristotle, however, the clan (yévos), phratry, and tribe 
were still indispensable elements in the State’, though he 
says but little about them. The clan, indeed, with him 
assumes the local form of the village (Pol. 1. 2. 1252 b 16 
sq.), just as at Athens it had passed into the deme in many 
cases; but in that form it is treated as existing by nature 
and as a permanent element in the State. If the house- 
hold aids in the maintenance of good feeling and good 
fellowship among the members of the community, so do 
the tribe, phratry, and clan (2. 4.1262a 12: cp. 3.9.1280b 
33, 40). What other social functions these unities were to 
fulfil in Aristotle's State, we do not learn in what we have 
of the Politics. 


We need not dwell on the many points of contrast Contrast 
which distinguish the household as Aristotle conceives bape 
it from the household of modern times. One remark, totelian 
however, may be made on this subject. To Aristotle the pape 
head of the household is the one source from which all its hoe 
spiritual influences appear to proceed. The wife contri- pe 
butes services which she is better fitted to render than eee 
any one else, but there is no sign that her husband is 


to. derive any moral stimulus or guidance from her? 


otdois. He notices (8 (6). 4. 
1319b 19sqq.) the bold and 
remarkable steps by which Cleis- 
thenes at Athens put an end to 


for instance, would tell, and was 
doubtless intended by Epaminon- 
das to tell, in favour of democracy 
and against the Lacedaemonians. 


the previously existing associa- 
tions, and sought to bring men 
together and to break down the 
distinctions of worship and group- 
ing which held them apart. In 
the Peloponnesus the clans 
seem to have been long the main- 
stay of oligarchy, and the only 
way to diminish their power 
was to gather a number of villages 
(i.e. clans) into a considerable 
city. The creation of Megalopolis, 


1 Pol. 2. 5. 1264a 6sq. 

% Even in Eth. Nic. 8. 14. 1162a 
25sq. all that is said is that a 
friendship for virtue—the highest 
type of friendship—may exist 
between husband and wife, if 
they are good, for each has virtue 
and the husband may feel plea- 
sure in the wife’s virtue. But 
then we are told in the Politics 
(1. 13. 1260 a 21) that the wife’s 
virtue is subordinate and minis- 


Aristotle’s 
teaching 
as to Pro- 
perty— 
its due 
amount 
and the | 
true mode 
of acquir- 
ing and 
using it. 
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Aristotle would hardly say with Trendelenburg! that ‘the 
two parties (husband and wife) stand in need of each other, 
in order by their union to elevate and ennoble their indi- 
vidual lives. The view of Comte that the function of the 
household is ‘to cultivate to the highest point the influence 
of woman over man?,’ would of course be utterly incom- 
prehensible to him. 


Just as, after defending the household, Aristotle sketches 
an ideal household which differs much from the household 
as it actually existed, so after defending the right of seve- 
ral property, he lays down principles as to the acquisition 
and use of property which leave proprietary right and 
proprietary duty, so far at least as the citizens of the State 
are concerned *, a very different thing from what he found 
them. 

The ideal household, as we have already seen, is not to 


‘ be maintained in communistic fashion out of a public stock, 


but is to have a definite area of land assigned to it from 
which the householder is to win the means of subsistence 
for his household, or rather to have them won for him. 
Its extent will be such as to favour a mode of life at once 
temperate and liberal. A due supply of the goods of 
fortune—for Aristotle follows the traditional use of the 
Greek language in treating fortune as the source of wealth 
(e. g. 4 (7). 1. 1323 b 27) *—is a condition of some kinds of 
virtuous action and a condition of happiness (4 (7). 13-1332 
a 10-29). Virtue must be possessed of an adequate supply 


terial (imnpetixn), and that the 


deliberative element in her nature 
is unable to assert itself with 
effect (1260 a 13). Aristotle 
was well aware of the contrast 
of character in men and women 
(see, for instance, Hist. An. 9. I. 
608 a 35-b 16), whether we think 
that he draws the contrast cor- 
rectly or not. 

1 Naturrecht, § 123. 

2 Social Statics, E.T., p. 171. 

3 The ownership of land is to 


-be confined to citizens (Pol. 4 


(7). 9. 1329a 17sqq.); but the 
artisans and day-labourers who 
are to find a place in the best 
State, must be intended to hold 
property, though we hear no 
more of their proprietary rights 
than we do of the organization of 
the households in which we must 
suppose them to live. 

* Contrast the language used in 
4 (7). 1. 1323a 40, Op@vtas Ste 
Kravta kal duAdrrovow, ov tas 
dpetas Tois €ktés, GAN’ €xewa Tav- 
Tats. 


—— a 
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of external and bodily goods, if it is to rise into happiness ; 
it needs instruments (épyava) just as a harpist needs a good 
lyre (1332.25). Plato had designed for his citizens in the 
Laws a simply ‘temperate’ life(737 D): Aristotle objects to 
this description as rather vague and open to misinterpre- 
tation (2.6. 1265a 28 sqq.); it might, he thinks, be construed 
to point to a pinched, hard existence, which is not what he 
would himself approve. He is not, like Milton, an enco- 
miast of that ‘spare Fast,’ which, according to the poet, 


‘Oft with gods doth diet, 
And hears the Muses in a ring 
Aye round about God’s altar sing’ : 


but he is still less in sympathy with those who found in 
luxury a school of valour and greatness of mind?. Aris- 
totle connected with extreme wealth and luxury unwilling- 
ness to submit to be ruled, or to rest content with anything 
short of absolute rule, just as he connected incapacity 
for ruling and for aught but servile subjection with extreme 
poverty (Pol. 6 (4). 11.1295 b 13)”. The life of his citizens 
is to strike a happy mean between the two extremes. The 
ideal distribution of property is thus, in Aristotle’s view, 
that in which every citizen has enough for virtue and happi- 
ness, and none have more*. His acceptance of the institu- 


* Heracleides Ponticus appears 
to have said in his popular work 
on Pleasure—dmavtes yovv ot riy 
ndovny TUL@VTES Kal Tpupay 7 ponpn- 

pEvor peyadoyuxot Kal peyadorpereis 
cia, @s lépoat kai Mydov’ padiora 
yap tov Gd@r avéparey tiv ndSoviy 
ovTot Kai TO Tpuay Tipa@ow, avdpe.s- 
Tarot kal peyadovyxdrarot TOY Bap- 
Bapwv ovres (Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 
2. 200n.). The paradox is repro- 
duced by Agatharchides, a Peri- 
patetic of the second century 
before Christ, who says of the 
Aetolians — Airwdoi tocotT@ Tay 
Aour@v ETouOTEpoy ExXovaL mpos 
Oavarov, do@mep kal ¢yv mokutedOs 
[kai] exrevéarepoy (yrovar Tay GAN@v 
(ap. Athen. Deipn. 12. 33. 527 b). 
2 Luxury meant aie to the 


Greeks than it means to us; it 
was in their view closely allied 
with v8pis and not unconnected 
with political untrustworthiness : 
cp. Plutarch, Lycurg. c. 13, dep 
yap vortepoy “Emapewaovday eine 
Aéeyovow emt THs €éavTov Tparens, 
@s TO ToLoUTOY dpioTov ov xXwpet 
mpodogiay, TovTO mpaTos éevdnae 
Avkovpyos. The Greeks always 
conceived the ‘tyrant’ to be not 
only fond of unlimited power, but 
generally unlimited in his desires 
(Plato, Rep. 573 Asqq.: Theo- 
pomp. Fr. 129, 204). 

* Compare the saying of Gibbon 
(Decline and Fall, c. 2): ‘It might 
perhaps be more conducive to the 
virtue as well as happiness of 
mankind, if all possessed the ne- 
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tion of several property is not indeed expressly coupled 
with this limitation and equalization of its amount; still 
we note that he deprecates those extremes of wealth and 
poverty which have in practice proved the almost insepar- 
able concomitants of this institution. When he allows a 
place to wealth among the necessary elements of the State 
(4 (7). 8. 1328 b 22: cp. 6 (4). 4. 1291 a 33), we must sup- 
pose that he has in his mind moderate, not great, wealth. 
The virtues connected with property have to do both 
with its acquisition and with its use, but with the latter 
more than with the former (Eth. Nic. 4.1. 1120a 8 sqq.). As 
we have seen, Aristotle accentuates the distinction between 
Household Science and the Science of Supply: it is the 
householder’s duty rather to see that the commodities ne- 
cessary or useful to the household are forthcoming, than 
himself to take part in acquiring them, just as it is his business 
to see that the members of his household enjoy health, 
though he leaves it to the physician to produce it. His 
householder is to be neither improvident nor a lover of gain. 
Aristotle seems, as we have noticed, scarcely to admit that 
the love of money is as primary an instinct of human nature 
as the love of pleasure; he sometimes resolves the former 
into the latter. He desires that the landowners of his 
ideal State shall be men whose main pre-occupation it 
will be to rule over their households, to rule and be ruled 
as citizens of the State, and to engage in philosophical 
speculation, and who will gladly delegate to others the 
task of acquiring the commodities necessary for the support 
of their households—men who, without forgetting to secure 
that these commodities shall be forthcoming, will count 
the care of property less noble than the exercise of rule 
over the members of the household, and who will make 
it in use available for others. Plato had already said in 
his Laws (740 A) that the possessors of the various lots 
are to feel that their lots are each of them the common 


cessaries and none the super- and allows them a good deal 
fluities of life.’ Aristotle, however, more than the bare ‘necessaries 
speaks only of his ideal citizens, of life.’ 


= 
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property of the whole State (kowny tijs Toews EvuTracns) ; 
but the expression xow7 xpijois is apparently adopted by 
Aristotle from Isocrates’ ideal picture of Athens under the 
sway of the Areopagus (Areopag. § 35), and it gives in- 
creased definiteness to the doctrine’. Aristotle had in his 
mind the open-handed fellowship of Pythagorean friends, 
and, still more, the Communistic ideal of Plato, and he 
seeks while retaining in his State the right of several 
property, to ensure that it shall not imperil the ‘ public- 
heartedness’ of his citizens or the sense of brotherhood in 
the community. The Xenophontic Cyrus, who recom- 
mends the acquisition by just means of as much as pos- 
sible in order that the acquirer may have the more to use 
nobly *, took a different view; but the stress which Xeno- 
phon, no less than Plato and Aristotle, lays on the duty | 
of using property aright, deserves especial attention in 
these days, in which, as L. Schmidt says, ‘one of the most 
important tasks the peoples of Europe have before them 
is to moralize in an increasing degree the institution of 
private property’ (Ethik der alten Griechen, 2. 390)%. 
Gorgias had said of Cimon that he ‘acquired in order 
to use and used in order to be honoured’ (Plutarch, Cimon, 
c. 10): Aristotle’s ideal householder is to value property 
for this, that it makes possible a life of virtuous activity 
and happiness, and to desire no more than contributes to 
this end; and he is to use it, not with the view of reaping 
honour, but in such a way as to give full expression to his 
virtue and friendliness of heart. 


' Xenophon himself had, as 
we have seen, put into the 
mouth of his hero Cyrus words 
which express the Pythagorean 
doctrine xowa ra ditwy—ravra, 
én, @ avdpes, Gravta Set vpas 
ovdev paddov éua nyetoOa 7) kal 
buerepa (Cyrop. 8. 4. 36). He is 
addressing his friends. But to 
make what one has the com- 
mon property of oneself and 
one’s friends is not the same 
thing as making it the common 


property of all citizens. 

2 See L. Schmidt, 2. 380, who 
refers to Xen. Cyrop. 8. 2. 20-23. 
Cp. also Plutarch, Cimon c. Io, 
Kpurias 6€ trav tpidakovta yevopuevos 
ev Tals edeyelas eUyeTAL 

TIA ovrov pev Zkoradav, peyadoppo- 

aivny Oe Kipwvos, 
vikas 5 ’ApkeoiNa tov Aake- 
Satpoviov. 

3 The readers of Comte’s Pos- 
itive Polity will be familiar with 
language to the same effect. 
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The Greeks were probably far more open-handed in their 
use of property than the Romans of the Republic. Poly- 
bius, at any rate, after describing the munificence of Scipio, 
adds (32. 12)—‘now an act of this kind would be not un- 
reasonably thought noble everywhere, but at Rome it was 
positively marvellous, for there no one of his free will gives 
any one anything whatever belonging to him.’ Not every. 
rich Athenian, indeed, like Cimon, threw his fields and gar- 
dens open to the passer-by, and allowed all men freely to 
take of their produce, or kept open house, or gave the gar- 
ments from the backs of his slaves to poor men whom he 
met in the streets—far from it—but many gave dowries to 
the daughters of impoverished citizens, or paid funeral ex- 
penses, or ransomed captives, or subscribed to €pavou for the 
relief of friends in distress? Aristotle would probably 
find as much to amend in the methods of the private 
charity of his day as he did in those of its public charity 
(8 (6). 5. 1320a 29 sqq.): still he gives high praise to the 
liberality with which the Spartans treated each other, 
and the rich of Tarentum treated the poor (1320b 
9 sqq.: 2. 5. 1263a 30 sqq-). He demands, however, of 
his ideal proprietor far more than this. He expects him 
not only to be free-handed in giving, but also to allow 
others much freedom in using that which he does not give 
away’. 

We do not know even in outline what powers of dealing 
with his property were to be possessed by the proprietor 
in Aristotle’s State. The lot of land, indeed, as Susemihl 
points out*, he apparently intends to be inalienable and 


1 See Schmidt, 2. 387-8, from 
whom I take these facts. 

? Friedlander points out (Sit- 
tengeschichte Roms 3. 98) that 
‘the rich and great of the Roman 
Empire were expected not only to 
use their surplus revenues for the 
relief of poverty—a purpose es- 
pecially served by the institution 
of clientship—but also to allow 
the poor to share freely in their 
enjoyments, and to place within 


their reach advantages and grati- 
fications of all kinds, from which 
they are for the most part excluded 
in the modern world.’ It is not, 
however, the munificence and 
open-handedness of a grand seig- 
neur that Aristotle asks of his 
ideal proprietor, but a readiness 
to place whatever he possesses at 
the disposal of others, whether 
equals or inferiors. 
5 Sus.?, Einleitung, p. 26, 
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indivisible 1, and to descend to one son only. Would he! 
allow the father to choose this son, as Plato did? Does he 

intend, again, like Plato, to abolish dowries? It would | 
seem from 2. 9. 1270a 25, that he would either abolish | 
them or limit their amount. In default of children, is the | 
proprietor to be allowed to adopt an heir? What powers, | 
again, is he to possess over property other than the lot?) 
Is the law, that property is to pass by inheritance and not | 
by gift, which Aristotle recommends to oligarchies (7 (5). | 
8. 1309 a 23) as the best means of diffusing and equalizing | 
property, to be adopted in the best State also? It would | 
be easy to mention other points, as to which we are not 
fully informed. Ber 


So far we have had to do with preliminary matters. We Transition 
have been sketching the organization of Supply and of the ae 
Household under the best constitution; we have not yet ape ? 
studied the central subject of Political Science, the political the State 
as distinguished from the industrial and household life of ea 
the best State. The constitution of the State, we started 
by saying, allots advantages and functions, and we have 
seen to whom the best constitution will allot the functions 
connected with the supply of necessaries and also those 
connected with the Household: we have not yet seen to 
whom it will allot the higher functions, and among them 
political functions. 

The investigations of the First Book of the Politics have 
hitherto been our main guide, and the First Book treats 
the subjects with which it deals from the point of view of 
Nature, which cannot be far from that of the best constitu- 
tion. It asks, who is the natural slave, what is the natural 
form of the Science of Supply, who is the true householder ; 
and it is precisely under the guidance of Nature that Aris- 
totle constructs the best constitution (see e.g. 4 (7). 14. 

’ We may probably infer this of the discouragement by Lycur- 
from the arrangements respecting gus of the sale of land, and regrets 
the land made in 4 (7). 10.1330 a that he did not impose some 


14. sqq. We also find that Aris- checks on gift and bequest. 
totle approves (2. 9. 1270a 19) 


Prelimin- 
ary lessons 
learnt in 
the Second 
Book. 
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1332b 35 sq.). It is true of Political Science, as it is true 
of Art, that it ‘partly brings the work of Nature to com- 
pletion, partly imitates Nature’ (Phys. 2. 8. 199 a 15). 
The Second Book still keeps the ideal point of view in 
sight (cp. 2. TI. 1260 b 27 sqq.), though, like the First Book 
and indeed the whole treatise, it seeks to draw attention, 
not only to ‘that which is normal and correct, but also to 
‘that which is useful’ (cp. 1. 3. 1253b15 sq.). Apparently 
critical and negative, it really is something more: it so 
conducts its review of constitutions as to suggest by its 
indication of their defects the true principles on which 
society should be organized. It thus forms a good intro- 
duction to the sketch of the best constitution in the Fourth 
Book, and its teaching is in full harmony with the teaching 
of that part of the Politics. A brief reference to its main 
conclusions will illustrate this. 

The State, we learn, though a xowwvia, is not a Koiwwvia 
in everything that can be shared, but only in those 
things which can be shared with advantage to virtue and 
to friendship; self-completeness, not the maximum of 
unity, is the aim which should be kept in view in construct- 
ing it; its institutions should satisfy, not run counter to, 
that moderate and reasonable love of self which nature has 
implanted in man; education is the truest and most whole- 
some means of promoting harmony in the State, for it 
does not lessen, like some other specifics, the opportunities 
of virtuous action, but on the contrary produces virtue, 
which is the secret of concord; and again, if a State is to 
be happy, some part at any rate of its population must be 
in possession of happiness, for if no part of it is happy, it 
cannot be happy as a whole. Aristotle keeps this last 
principle in view in constituting his ideal citizen-body. He 
surrounds its members with the means of virtuous and 
happy activity, and makes their happiness give happiness 
to the State. 

From the criticism on Phaleas of Chalcedon we learn not 
to expect too much from legislation equalizing landed 
property, apart from an improvement in the moral tone of 
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the community. The equalization of landed property, or 
even of property in general, which Phaleas forgot to equalize, 
is an insufficient preventive by itself of civil discord (ordovs). 
To make it effective for this purpose, a limit must be 
imposed on reproduction, properties must not only be equal- 
ized but made of that amount which is most favourable to 
virtue, and the laws of the State must secure to each man 
an education which will moderate his desires. Equality of 
property will not do much to prevent civil disturbance 
originating among the Many, but it will wholly fail to touch 
movements caused by a desire for superior distinction on 
the part of the Few. It will, at the utmost, only remove 
one cause for the commission of wrong (ddcK/a)—absolute 
want of the necessaries of life; but men commit wrong 
even when their immediate necessities are fully supplied, 
for the sake of the gratification which they derive from 
superfluities, and it is thus that the greatest wrongs come 
to be committed. If these wrongs are to be prevented, 
men must be taught to be temperate, and to seek even 
‘painless pleasure, not in forms which presuppose power 
over their fellows, but in philosophy, which derives the 
pleasure it confers from sources lying wholly within our- 
selves. Nor must the amount of wealth which it is desir- 
able that the members of the State should possess, be 
settled without reference to the security of the State from 
external perils. Phaleas confines his attention to dangers 
arising within the State. On the whole—it is thus that 
Aristotle sums up one of the most successful of his criti- 
cisms—equality of property will be of some avail in pre- 
venting civil discord, but not of much, for it will not pacify 
the more aspiring spirits, nor will it in the long run satisfy 
the Many, for these live for the satisfaction of desire, which 
is in its nature unlimited, and soon tire of the ‘ two obols,’ 
which were enough for them at first. The only real 
security against internal perils isto make the better natures 
indisposed to commit injustice, and to see that the worse 
are at once too weak in numbers to do so, and are not 
provoked to it by wrong. The criticism on Phaleas, then, 
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like that on Plato, arrives at the conclusion that education 
is the best guarantee for concord in the State; and it 
points to an education favourable at once to morality and 
philosophical aptitude, coinciding fully with the fourteenth 
and fifteenth chapters of the Fourth Book (compare, for 
instance, 1334a 28-34). 

Aristotle’s division of the land of his ideal State into 
public and private land was perhaps suggested by a pro- 
vision in the constitution of Hippodamus, though Aristotle 
does not use the public land for the maintenance of the 
soldiers of the State. He anticipated Aristotle also in the 
distinction of the military from the agricultural class. 

From the Lacedaemonian State Aristotle learnt much, 
though rather in the way of warning than of example. He 
learnt the necessity of organizing the slave-system of his 
State with care; he learnt not to leave the life of the 
women unregulated, nor property very unequally distri- 
buted; the citizen’s lot of land should be inalienable by 
sale or gift, and indivisible, and a check should be placed 
on the increase of population. The syssitia should be 
put on an improved footing, so that no citizen need 
cease to be a citizen for want of the means of paying 
his contribution to them. It was a good point in the 
Lacedaemonian constitution, that all elements of the State 
—kings, upper classes, and people—found something in it to 
satisfy them, and Aristotle would not disturb the popular 
basis of the ephorate, but he would reform the mode by 
which ephors were elected, so as to get better men, would 
not allow them to act as judges in important trials without 
any laws to guide them, and would make the supreme 
control which they exercised over other magistracies some- 
thing different from what it was. Membership of the 
senate, again, should not be for life, for the mind grows old 
as well as the body. The arrangements respecting the 
senate are designedly such as to stimulate a love of distinc- 
tion, which is unwise, for it is one of the main sources of 
wrong-doing. The way in which senators are selected is 
unsatisfactory, and the same thing may also be said of the 
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kings. The Lacedaemonian lawgiver aims at producing 
one kind of virtue only, military virtue, which finds no 
employment in leisure, and therefore was of little use to 
the community when victory had been won, and its wars 
were over (cp. 4 (7). 14. 1333 a 15-15. 1334 b 5); and, 
which is worse, he teaches his citizens to value virtue as 
a means to external goods, or in other words, to value 
these more than virtue. 

The upshot of the whole chapter is, that in the Lace- 
daemonian State we find a small and dwindling body of 
citizens, surrounded by hostile Hellenic slaves; trained 
only for war, not for pacific rule, and taught to count 
wealth and distinction greater goods than even the mili- 
tary virtue they prize; organized ill both in State and in 
household, for not only are their rulers selected by an un- 
satisfactory method, and often superannuated or inferior, 
though charged with great responsibilities, but the hard life 
imposed on the citizens stands in strong contrast to the 
disorderly lives of their wives. We shall find that Aristotle 
takes pains in constructing his State to avoid every one of 
the defects which he here signalizes. 

From Crete he learns less, but he learns the true use of 
the public land (2. 10.1272a 17 sq.: cp.4(7). 10.1330a I1 
sq.), a better organization of the syssitia than the Lace- 
daemonian, and the necessity that law and not human 
caprice shall be supreme, if a real constitution, or indeed 
a real State, is to exist. In the Carthaginian as in the 
Lacedaemonian State he finds that all classes of society 
are content with their position—a rare circumstance in 
Greece — but that the contentment of the Carthaginian 
people with their political lot is based, not, like that of the 
Lacedaemonian, on a participation in one of the great 
offices of state, but on their share in the advantages de- 
rivable from the imperial position of Carthage, and conse- 
quently rests on a less secure basis. The Carthaginian 
constitution also was too ready to admit wealth to a share 
of the homage which is due to virtue, and thus tended to 
mislead the popular judgment and to teach it to give more 
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honour to external goods than they deserve. Besides, to 
make the two greatest magistracies purchaseable was to 
imperil the good government of the State. 

We see, however, that under both the Carthaginian and 
the Lacedaemonian constitutions virtue tended to fill a 
larger place in the government and life of the State than 
under most others, and that it will be Aristotle’s aim so to 
organize his best State and its education as completely to 
realize the ideal which these two constitutions vaguely and 
not very successfully ‘ felt after.’ 


We pass at this point from the Second to the Third 
Book of the Politics, from the criticism of certain pro- 
posed or existing constitutions to an attempt to determine 


of rights of how the rights of citizenship and of rule—in other words, 


citizenship 
and of rule. 


the higher social activities—should be distributed by the 
constitution ; and Aristotle's plan appears to be, first to 
discuss how a normal (6p67), or just, constitution will distri- 
bute them, next to set forth how they will be distributed 
in the best State'. The distribution of these functions, as 
distinguished from the lower or necessary ones, is, in fact, 
usually stated to be not merely the chief, but the only 
problem which the constitution has to solve. So we read 
(Pol. 6 (4). 1.1289 a 15 sqq.: cp. 3.6. 1278 b 8 sqq.)—7odurela 
pev yap eoti Taéis tals méAcow 7) Tepl Tas apxds, Tiva TpoTOY 
VEVEUNVTAL, Kal TL TO KUpLov THS TOALTELas Kal Ti TO TEAOS ExdoTNS 
THs Kolwvias eotiv. It is the course taken by the constitution 
in this matter that determines its character: constitutions 
differ because they allot the right of ruling, or in other 
words supreme authority in the State, to different persons 
or groups of persons. It is evident, however, if we refer to 
passages such as 2. 6. 1264b 31 sqq., that the constitution 


We seem to observe a similar 
transition in Plato’s Republic, for 
at the beginning of the fifth book, 
Socrates, looking back at the 
State sketched in the second, 
third, and fourth, says: dyanv 
pev Tolvuy THY TOLAUTHY TOW TE Kal 


moXttelay kai dp6iv Kak@ Kai avdpa 
Tov ToLovTov, Kakas O€ Tas GAXas Kat 
jpaprnuevas, k.7.A. In the fifth 
and later books, on the other 
hand, we are conscious of some 
heightening of the ideal. 


——— 
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also regulates, or may regulate, the whole position of the 
classes concerned with ‘necessary functions, the position of 
women, and the educational organization of the State. It 
is thus that the little treatise of Xenophon which bears the 
title Aaxedapoviwv wodtrefa, concerns itself as much with 
the ‘pursuits of the Spartans’ (c. 1. init.), their ‘mode of 
life’ (c. 5), their enforced abstinence from money-making 
(c. 7), as with the political organization of the State. Still 
the policy which a constitution follows in all these matters 
will be determined by the course it takes with regard to 
the central subject of its competence. 


Here we commence that which was to a Greek the Import- 
central inquiry of Political Science. The Greeks ascribed ached 
to the constitution a far-reaching ethical influence. Demos- the Greeks 
thenes repeats the saying of an earlier orator!, that the prtereces 
laws are regarded by all good men as ‘the mind and will ne soe 
of the State’ (rpdé7o. rhs méAews), and we have already seen «mode of 
(above, p. 94, note 2), how Isocrates speaks of the con- rete 
stitution. To Plato and Aristotle the constitution is a State’— 
powerful influence for good or evil: it is only in the best peer 
State, says the latter, that the virtue of the good man it over the 
and the virtue of the citizen coincide, whence it follows that pie. 
constitutions other than the best require for their mainten- ee 
ance some other kind of virtue than that of the good man. under it, 
In the vaster States of to-day opinion and manners are 
slower to reflect the tendency of the constitution: in the 
small city-States of ancient Greece they readily took its 


colour*. It was thus that in the view of the Greeks every 


*°O yap eineiy twa hacw év tiv, a remarkable passage of the Poli- 


anes eivai por Soxet, 6tt TOUS vdpous 
dmavres trehjpacw, door cwdpo- 
vovat, Tpdrous THs TOAEws eivat (De- 
mosth. adv. Timocr. c. 210, quoted 
by A. Schaefer, Demosthenes 1. 
293.1). Cp. Aeschin. adv. Tim- 
arch. § 4, and Plato, Rep. 544 D. 
* Cases no doubt occurred in 
which the sentiments and habits 
of society were not adjusted to 
the constitution, as we learn from 


VOR. I. 


tics (6 (4). 5. 1292 b 11-21); but 
the language of Aristotle implies 
that this disharmony was com- 
monly only temporary, and oc- 
curred for the most part when 
the authors of a revolution after 
effecting a constitutional change 
did not at once proceed to alter 
the pre-existing laws, but con- 
tented themselves for a time (ra 
mpa@ta) with the bare possession 
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constitution had an accompanying 70s, which made itself 
felt in all the relations of life. Each constitutional form 
exercised a moulding influence on virtue; the good citizen 
was a different being in an oligarchy, a democracy, and an 
aristocracy. Each constitution embodied a scheme of life, 
and tended, consciously or not, to bring the lives of those 
living under it into harmony with its particular scheme. If 
the law provides that the highest offices in the State shall 
be purchaseable or confines them to wealthy men, it in- 
spires zfso facto a respect for wealth in the citizens (2. 11. 
1273a 35sqq.). Thus Plato and Aristotle are true to Greek 
feeling when they speak of the constitution as a ‘life’ (Bios), 
or ‘the imitation of a life’ (uipnows Biov)’. Expressions not 
very dissimilar have been used by modern writers who have 
studied the change produced in France and in Europe by 
the French Revolution. ‘The plain fact is,’ says a writer in 
the Saturday Review (July 8, 1882, p. 57), ‘that the ideas 
of *89 involved not so much a new departure in politics— 
like (e. g.) the English Revolution of a century earlier, or 
the almost contemporary American one—as a new method 
of interpreting life altogether, or, as De Maistre expressed 
it “a new religion”.”’ Aristotle would trace a similar change 


of power. Contrast the prompt- 
ness with which Timoleon after 


yevav Kal Kopoyv Kowavia Cons TE- 
Aelas kai aitapkous. Plato is made 


his victory over the tyrants pro- 
ceeded to recast the laws, even 
those relating to contracts, in a 
democratic sense (Diod. 16. 70). 

1 Cp. Plato, Laws 817 B, maca 
... Hply 1) woAtrela Evvertyke pipn- 
ois Tov KaAXNioTov Kal apiorov Biov : 
Aristot. Pol.6(4).11.1295a 40, 7 7ro- 
Aereta Bios Tis eatt modews: 4(7). 
I. 1323.a 14, wept moXurelas dpiorns 
Tov peAdovta Toncagbat THY mpoon- 
kovoay (ytnow avaykn Siopicacbat 
Tp@Tov, Tis aiperwtaros Bios: 4 (7). 
8. 1328 a 41, GAXov yap Tpomov Kat 
é’ G\\@v exagrot Tovro (sc. evdat- 
poviay) Onpevovtes Tovs Te Biovs ére- 
povs totovvTat kat Tas 7TroXcrelas. 
Thus too the State, which is said 
to be a kowwvia of citizens in a con- 
stitution in 3. 3. 1276 b 1 sq., is 
described in 3. 9. 1280 b 40 as 7 


to say in Epist. 5. 321 D, €ore yap 
6n tis povn Tey TodLTEL@V ExdoTNS, 
kabarepel twav Coa, K.T.). 

* Compare Burke, Thoughts on 
French Affairs (Works 3. 350, 
Bohn): ‘the present Revolution 
in France seems to me... to 
bear little resemblance or analogy 
to any of those which have been 
brought about in Europe upon 
principles merely political. /¢ zs 
a revolution of doctrine and theo- 
retic dogma. \t has a much greater 
resemblance to those changes 
which have been made upon re- 
ligious grounds, in which a spirit 
of proselytism makes an essential 
part. The last revolution of doc- 
trine and theory which has hap- 
pened in Europe, is the Reforma- 
tion.’ 
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in every transition from one constitution to another. We 
are familiar enough with the fact that some homogeneity of 
opinion and character is essential in those who are to work 
harmoniously together as fellow-citizens of the same State. 
‘Our ideal of life is not the Irish ideal, our standard of 
duty is not theirs’ (Zzmes, Dec. 25, 1883); to this in part 
the friction between the two sections of the United King- 
dom is sometimes set down. ‘The mischief to be dealt 
with is that a nation united under one government and 
living on a narrow and strictly limited area is at this 
moment dangerously heterogeneous in its tastes, habits, and 
general ways of regarding life’ (Z7zmes, May 29, 1884). 

It is not surprising that Aristotle found the identity of 
the State in its constitution (3. 3. 1276 b g). It was per- 
haps in part because changes of constitution meant so 
much, that they were so frequent in ancient Greece and 
so keenly fought over. To be an oligarch living under a 
democratic constitution, or wice versa, must have been a 
painful experience and one from which most men were 
glad to escape as soon as possible. 

Plato and Aristotle may perhaps rate the influence of 
the constitution too high, but it is a merit in them, that they 
never lose sight, as many modern inquirers have done, of 
the full significance of the State and its organization. They 
see it to be an ethical influence for good or ill. 


The question how many different ways there are of The popu- 
allotting supreme authority was one which popular opinion pear 
in Greece found no difficulty in answering. According to constitu- 
the prevailing view, there were only three possible con- tae 
stitutions—monarchy, oligarchy, and democracy—the rule 
of one man, or a few, or the many’. Under monarchy 


> So Herodotus (3. 80-82); 
Aeschines (adv. Timarch. § 4), 
who reckons rupavvis in the place 
of monarchy; the eulogists of the 
Lacedaemonian constitution in 
Aristot. Pol. 2. 6. 1265 b 33 sqq.; 
Isocrates (Panath. § 132), who, 
however, admits two forms of 


each, a better and a worse; of 
modo, according to Plato, Laws 
714.B; Plutarch, de Monarchia 
et Democratia et Oligarchia, c. 3. 
Kingship and Tyranny were pro- 
bably often confounded in com- 
mon parlance: cp. Philochor. 
fragm. 5 (Miiller, Fragm. Hist. 


P2 


Principles 
of Socrates 
and Plato. 
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would fall the two forms, Kingship and Tyranny: 
aristocracy, or the government of the best, would either be 
considered as identical with oligarchy (Thuc. 6. 39: ep. 
Aristot. Pol. 6 (4). 8. 1293 b 36 sqq.), or as a species of it 
(Isocr. Panath. § 132: Aristot. Pol. 6 (4). 3. 1290 a 16). 
Some, however, made aristocracy a constitution by itself, 
thus counting four (Pol. 6 (4). 7. 1293 a 35 sqq.: Rhet.1. 8. 
1365 b 29), while others brought all constitutions under two 
heads, oligarchy and democracy. Others, again, made up 
four constitutions by adding to monarchy, oligarchy, and 
democracy a form compounded of all three, which they also 
held to be the best (Pol. 2.6. 1265 b 33 sqq.). This was an 
idea which had a great future before it. 


The philosophers were not content with a classification 
of constitutions resting on this numerical basis. A consti- 
tution was to them an ethical force, and it was by their 
ethical consequences that constitutions were to be classi- 
fied. Thus the classification which Xenophon ascribes to 
Socrates implied that constitutions should be distinguished, 
not by the number of the depositaries of power, but by 
their attributes and by the character of their rule. He 
marked off Kingship from Tyranny, rule being exercised 
in the former constitution over willing subjects and in 
accordance with law, not so in the latter; he distinguished 
aristocracy as the form in which offices are filled ‘ from the 
ranks of those who fulfil the behests of the law’ (€« 7@v Ta 
voua émutedovvTwv : cp. Aristot. Rhet. 1. 8. 1365 b 34 sq-), 
plutocracy as that in which there is a property qualification 
for office, democracy as that in which office is open to all 
(Xen. Mem. 4. 6. 12). He also held that the true king or 
statesman is marked off from the counterfeit by the posses- 
sion of knowledge, but he does not appear to have adjusted 
his classification of constitutions to this view. 

Plato adopts different classifications in different dia- 


Gr. 1. 385), of ob» A@nvnot pytopes, €xovgr rors Bagweas Tupavvous Ka- 
as ev Snwokpatia Todirevdpevar, Bos et. 


= 
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logues. He seems in the Politicus, as Susemihl remarks!, 
to be building on a Socratic foundation; his best State, 
according to this dialogue, is that in which a single 
sovereign possessed of Science rules: next below this 
come Monarchy governed by Law, Aristocracy (in other 
words, Oligarchy governed by Law), and Democracy 
governed by Law: below (in order of merit) stand Demo- 
cracy unrestrained by Law, the corresponding Oligarchy, 
and Tyranny (Polit. 302 B sqq.). 

In the Republic the Kingship and Aristocracy of philo- 
sophers ruling uncontrolled by Law stand together at the 
summit: next in order, we have a ‘timocracy,’ such as the 
Lacedaemonian or Cretan constitution: next come, ranged 
in order of demerit, Oligarchy, Democracy?, and Tyranny: 
the intermediate stratum of constitutions governed by Law, 
which is so prominent in the Politicus, here disappears *. 

In the Laws, however, it reappears in the shape of the 
constitution of that dialogue, which takes its place next to 
the ideal State of the Republic and above the Lacedaemonian 
and Cretan forms. But in this constitution we trace not 
merely the element of legality, but the equally important 
principle of mixture. Restraint is exercised not only by law, 
but by the simultaneous representation in the government 
of various principles, which check each other and give law 
a chance of holding its own. It will be observed that 
Plato applies the term Aristocracy both to the ideal rule 
of philosophers and to the Oligarchy governed by Law— 
an use of the term which leaves traces of itself, as we 
shall see, in Aristotle’s account of constitutions. 

Plato, it is evident, worked out the view implied in 
Socrates’ classification of constitutions, that they are to be 
distinguished, not so much by the number as by the 


1 Sus.”, Note 533. 6 (4). 7. 1293 b 1), Plato in the 
* Thus while in the Republic Republic recognizes only four con- 
Democracy is ranked below Oli- _ stitutions—monarchy, oligarchy, 


garchy, in the Politicus, when democracy, and aristocracy. Does 

without law, it stands above Oli- Aristotle reckon Plato’s ‘timo- 

garchy without law. cracy’ under the head of aris- 
® According to Aristotle (Pol. tocracy? 


Views of 
Aristotle 
as to the 
classifica- 
tion of con- 
stitutions: 
they de- 
velope pro- 
gressively 
as we ad- 
vance in 
the Third 
Book, and 
as we pass 
from the 
Third to 
the Sixth. 
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character of the depositaries of power, or by the nature of 
their rule. Each constitution thus represents a different 
view with regard to the attributes which the ruler should 
possess: this was perhaps suggested to him by the analogy 
that he holds to exist between the soul of the individual 
and the State, which leads him to imagine five types of 
human character running parallel with the five con- 
stitutions. As each constitution corresponded, in his 
view, to a character, it was natural to conclude that the 
difference between constitutions is a moral difference, 
like the difference between characters. 


No subject is more frequently discussed by Aristotle 
than the question how it is that there are more constitu- 
tions than one and how many there are; and the views 
he expresses on this subject are by no means entirely self- 
consistent?. 

Plato had not distinctly asked himself what are the 
causes which determine the constitution of a State, but 
he would appear to hold that the main cause is a variation 
in the character of the citizens. The descent from the 
ideal Republic, at all events, down the scale of imperfect 
forms keeps pace with and is brought about by a deterio- 
ration of character. In the Politics this view survives side 
by side with others with which it is not explicitly re- 
conciled. 

We will take first the discussion of the question which 
we find in the Third Book. Aristotle begins by accepting 
provisionally the popular distinction between constitutions 
which give supreme authority to the One, the Few, or the 
Many ; but each of these, we learn, may study the com- 
mon good or the good of the depositary or depositaries of 
power only. We have thus six constitutions—Kingship, 
Aristocracy, Polity, in which the One, Few, or Many 

' See Pol. 3. 7.1279 a 22 sqq.: interesting essay of Teichmiiller, 
4 (7). 8. 1328 a 40 sq.: 4(7). 9. ‘Die Aristotelische Eintheilung 
1328 b 29 sq.: 6 (4). 3-4: 7 (5). der Verfassungsformen’ (St. Pe- 


I. 1301 a 25 sqq. On Aristotle’s tersburg, 1859), is well worth 
classification of constitutions the reading. 
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govern for the general advantage, and Tyranny, Oligarchy, 
and Democracy', in which the One, Few, or Many govern 
for their own advantage. The three former are normal 
(ép0a‘) constitutions: the three latter are deviation-forms 
(wapexBaces). The deviation-forms contravene the aim with 
which the State was originally formed and for which it 
exists—the aim of the common advantage (3. 6. 1278b 
21). The kind of rule which obtains in all of them is 
similar to that which a master exercises over his slaves 
(Sea7oriKy dpxy)—in other words, rule is exercised in them, 
primarily at all events, for the good of the ruler. 

The distinction thus drawn between normal constitutions 
and deviation-forms was not invented by Aristotle. It is 
evident from Pol. 3. 3. 1276a 10-13 that the contrast 
between ‘ constitutions for the common good’ and ‘consti- 
tutions not for the common good, but based on force’ was 
familiar enough to the Greeks, though the tendency (no 
doubt Athens is referred to) was to confine the latter 
designation to oligarchies and tyrannies, whereas Aristotle 
holds that democracies should also be brought under this 
head. Plato uses the very same term—‘normal con- 

_stitution’ (6p0% zoAvreia)—in the Republic, Politicus, and 
Laws. In the Republic, he claims that the ideal State 
there described, whether it appears in the form of a 
Kingship or an Aristocracy, is the only truly normal consti- 

_ tution (Rep. 449 A); and so again in the Politicus he makes 
the possession of Science by the ruling authority the test of 
a normal constitution (292A sqq.)?. In the Laws, how- 
ever, we find the germ of the distinction drawn by Aristotle 


1 Aristotle, as a writer in the 
Guardian (Jan. 27, 1886) points 
out, always regards dyyoxkparia as 
a mapéxBaors, and calls the normal 
constitution of which it is the 
deviation-form by the name of 
modireia, While Polybius, on the 
contrary, uses dnpokpatia in a 
favourable sense and calls its 
perversion dyAoxpatia, Aristotle 
seems to have found the term 
mo\tTteca used in his own day to 


designate constitutions which were 
at one time known as ‘democra- 
cies’ (Pol. 6 (4.) 13. 1297 b 24). 

* The question is here asked, 
Ti otv; oldueOa Twa ToOvTOY TeV 
mohite@v opOiv eivae TovTOLS Tois 
6pors éptoGetoay, évi Kat odiyos Kal 
Toots Kat ThOUT@ Kal Tevia Kal TO 
Biai@ Kal Exovci@ Kal peta ypappa- 
Tov Kal avev vopav. EvpBaivoveay 


ylyvec Oar; 
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between the two kinds of constitution: cp. Laws 715 B, 
tavras dSijrov hapev Hyets viv ovr’ etvar ToAtrelas ovr dpOovs 
vowovs, 6oot py EvpTacns THs TOAEwWS EvEeKa TOD KoLVOD éTEONoaY" 
ot & évexa TwGv, oTaciwrelas, GAN od ToALTELas }, TovTOUS paper, 
Kal Ta TOUTwY bikara & hacw etvar parnv eipnoba. But Aris- 
totle does not deny to the deviation-forms the name of con- 
stitutions, so far as they are governed by law (6 (4). 4.1292a 
30 sqq.), and he allows a partial validity to the notion of 
justice on which they rest (3. 9. 1280a 9). Nor does he 
agree with the view of Plato in the Politicus (293 A) that 
‘normal rule’ (667) apx7j) can only be looked for from one 
man or two, or at all events a very few. Thus he re- 
cognizes the Polity as a normal constitution. Plato’s 
two tests of ‘that which is normal’—science in the 
ruler and the aim of the common good—do not, we notice, 
lie far apart (cp. Polit. 296E sqq., and especially the 
words wozep 6 KuBepyntns TO THs vews Kal vavTGv del Evudéepov 
mapapvdatrwv), and thus Aristotle himself treats the rule 
exercised by science as exercised, in fact, for the advan- 
tage of the ruled (Pol. 3. 6. 1278b 40 sqq.). The distinc- 
tion between governments which rule for the common good 
and governments which rule for the advantage of the 
rulers appears also in the De Pace of Isocrates ($ gr). 

The principle involved in this distinction, however com- 
monplace it may seem to us, was rightly made by these 
inquirers a cardinal point of Political Science*. Political 


— 


1 Cicero goes perhaps a little 
further, and not only denies these 
constitutions the name of ‘con- 
stitutions, but denies the name 
of ‘respublica’ to States which 
do not aim at the common good, 
for his definition of ‘respublica’ 
(De Rep. 1. 25. 39) is ‘res populi, 
populus autem non omnis homi- 
num coetus quoquo modo congre- 
gatus, sed coetus multitudinis juris 
consensu et utilitatis communione 
sociatus.’ But what name would 
he give to the States, if such there 
are, which are not ‘ respublicae ’ ? 

* It must be confessed that 
Aristotle goes far to mar the prin- 


ciple when he confines the ‘ com- 
mon advantage’ which the con- 
stitution is to study to the common 
advantage of the citizens (3. 13. 
1283 b 40), for he thus makes 
his requirement one which any 
oligarchy that chose to limit the 
number of the citizens might 
satisfy. He probably, however, 
had a democracy in view, and 
there the principle even in this 
form would be valuable. We note 
that Xenophon makes Cambyses 
charge Cyrus not to rule his 
Persians émi mdeoveia, as the 
nations dependent on Persia are 
ruled (Cyrop. 8. 5. 24). 


a as 
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controversialists have spent their efforts for centuries in 
the search for some indefeasible sovereign—Emperor, Pope, 
or People. Aristotle’s doctrine is, that the true supreme 
authority is the One, the Few, or the Many, who can rule 
for the common good. 


So far we have only the beginnings of a classification 
of constitutions: we have marked off the normal consti- 
tutions from the deviation-forms, but how are the three 
former, or again the three latter, to be distinguished from 
each other? As to the deviation-forms, Aristotle corrects 
at once the definitions of oligarchy and democracy which 
he has given: oligarchy is not the constitution in which 
the few rule for their own advantage, but that in which 
the rich rule for their own advantage; and so again in 
democracy it is not the many, but the poor, that hold 
sway and rule for their own advantage. The contrast 
between the holders of power in the two constitutions 
thus becomes, not a numerical, but a qualitative contrast. 
The account given of the remaining deviation-form 
(tyranny), however, remains unaltered; and as to the 
normal constitutions, we are allowed for the moment to 
conclude that the distinction between them is only a 
numerical one, except that we are warned (3. 7. 1279 a 39 
sqq.) that the many who rule ina polity will not possess 
full virtue. But the succeeding discussions of the Third 
Book add a new point of contrast between the two classes 
of constitution. That which is for the common good is 
identified by Aristotle at the commencement of the Twelfth 
Chapter (1282b 17) with that which is just, and thus we 
find that the deviation-forms are not only wrong in the 
aim of their rule, but are the outcome of injustice, for they 
mistake that which is partially just for the absolutely just 
(3. 13. 1283a 26 sqq.). They sin not only against the 
common good but also against justice. We learn more 
clearly than ever that the difference between the two classes 
of constitution is a moral difference’. Even, indeed, within 


1 InEth. Nic.8.13.1161a30sqq.,  dp6at moduretae and mapexBaces is 
another point of contrast between noticed: in the latter there is 
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the normal constitutions a moral difference discloses itself: 
the Absolute Kingship (zaypBacidela) and the ideal Aris- 
tocracy are found to represent the ‘rule of virtue fully 
provided with external means with a view to the most 
perfect and desirable life’ (3. 18. 1288 a 32-37: cp.6 (4). 2. 
1289a 32), and to be, in reality, a single form (6 (4). 3. 
1290a 24), standing at the head of the list of constitutions 
as the ‘most normal constitution’ (dp0ordrn modureia, 6 (4). 
8. 1293 b 25), while the Polity is a deviation from this, 
and the deviation-forms hitherto so termed are deviations 
twice removed from the ideal original. This at least is 
the teaching of the Sixth Book. In that book the six 
constitutions are no longer ranged three against three, as 
in the Third: on the contrary, they succeed each other 
on a descending scale arranged on an ethical basis, very 
much like the descending scale in the Republic. Aristotle 
has here, in fact, apparently almost come round to the 
view of Plato, that the only really normal constitution 
is the Ideal Kingship or Aristocracy. 


The best State in its two forms is thus not merely the 


best, but the most normal of the normal States: it is the 
State as Nature designed it to be. The others are failures. 
The earlier classification of constitutions into two contrasted 
groups of three has been reconsidered, with the result of 
clearing our views of the nature of each constitution, 
and also of placing the two ideal forms on a pinnacle by 
themselves. 

We have gained fresh light as to the nature of the 
various constitutions as we have advanced from one chapter 
to another of the Third Book, and still more on passing 
from the Third to the Sixth. 

As to Kingship, we learn that it is not enough to con- 
stitute a true Kingship that the single ruler should rule for 
the common good: he must possess a great superiority 
over those he rules in virtue and resources (dperi kexopnyn- 


nothing common between ruler good: cp. Pol. 4 (7). 8. 1328 a 25 
and ruled; they are not united  sqq. 
by a common aim for the common 
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péevn)'. This is, in fact, the case in the Absolute Kingship 
(wapBacireia), and the Kingship which is subject to law is 
not really a separate constitution, for it may find a place 
in any and every constitution (3. 16. 1287 a 3 sqq.). 

So again, Aristocracy is not simply a form in which 
a few rule for the common good, but one in which these 
few are men of full virtue (47AG@s ozovdaior), and possessed 
of a full complement of external means (6 (4). 2. 1289 a 32: 
4 (7). 13. 1332a 32), or in which the virtue of man and 
citizen coincide (6 (4). 7. 1293b 5). The name, however, 
is also applied to constitutions which combine a recognition 
of the claims of the people and of the rich (6 (4). 8. 1294a 
24), or of the people only (6 (4). 7. 1293b 16), with a 
recognition of the claims of virtue; or even, if the 
text is not corrupt or interpolated, to constitutions which, 
resembling a Polity, approach Oligarchy more nearly than 
the polity does (6 (4). 7. 1293 b 20). It should be observed 
that in these less genuine Aristocracies the virtue recognized 
is not that recognized by the true Aristocracy (the virtue 
of the good man), but ‘virtue relative to the constitution ’ 
(6 (4). 7. 1293b 5 sqq-). 

So again, the Polity is not marked off merely by the 
aim with which its rulers rule: we learn, in fact, at the 
outset that the citizen-body in it will possess an imperfect 
type of virtue—military virtue?: the class which will be 
supreme in the Polity will be the hoplite class (3. 7. 1279b 
2), or, as we are told later, a mixture of the well-to-do and 
the poor (6 (4). 8. 1294a 22), in which the ‘moderately 
wealthy’ (uéoor) are strong (6 (4). 11). 

We have already seen how much modification the original 
account of Democracy and Oligarchy receives immediately 
after it is given. 

Thus the first description and classification of constitu- 


1 Cp. Pol. 3. 15.1286a 5: Eth. in the Polity seems occasionally 
Nic. 8. 12. 1160 b 3 (where for to be lost sight of, as for instance 
kAnportos Baowdevs, cp. Plato, Polit. in 6 (4). 7. 1293 b 10, where it is 
290 E, ro Aaxsyre Baorhet). implied that in a Polity virtue will 

2 The fact that virtue, though of not be the deciding consideration 
an imperfect kind, is recognized in elections to office. 
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tions (3. 7) is not only a mere outline, but it is tentative 
and provisional. A closer study of them reveals to us that 
they differ among themselves, not only in the aim and 
nature of the rule exercised in them, but in the qualities of 
the rulers, or in other words, the attributes to which they 
award supreme power. When once we apply this stan- 
dard, the ideal Kingship and Aristocracy present the 
aspect of a single constitution, for they both award power 
to ‘virtue fully furnished with external means’; and 
below them, the so-called Aristocracies, the Polity, 
Democracy, Oligarchy, and Tyranny are readily dis- 
tinguishable from each other. 

We arrive, in fact, at the following list of constitutions, 
each finding the characteristic by which it is defined (épos) 
in the attribute, or group of attributes, to which it awards 
power :— 

mapBaotwrela, true dpioroxpatia pos apern Kexopnynuern 
so-called apioroxparia 9 GpeTn, TAoVTOS, éevOepia, 
or apetn, Onpos 


moAtreia 9)  tAovTos, ehevOepia 
Onpoxpatia »  eAevOepia 
odvyapxia 33 mAovTos. 


What the épos of Tyranny is, we do not learn, though its 
end is said to be, like that of oligarchy, wealth (7 (5). 10. 
1311a 10): it is, indeed, hardly a constitution. 


We naturally ask how it happens that all actually exist- 
ing constitutions diverge more or less from the true type— 
how it is that the best constitution in its two forms is not 
also the only existing constitution. This is a question 
which Aristotle answers in more ways than one. 

His first answer is that the character and ethical level of 
a community determine its constitution. Thus the best 
constitution presupposes a certain degree and kind of 
virtue: the life lived in it is one for which most men are 
not adapted (6 (4). 11. 1295a 25 sqq.). Plato had already 
traced constitutions to character (Rep. 544 D), and Aristotle 
echoes this view (Pol. 5 (8). 1.1337a 14, TO 700s THs ToATELas 
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éxdoTns TO oikelov kal gvAatrew elwOe THY ToAiTetay Kal 
kablornow €& apyns, ofov TO wev Snuoxpartixoyv SnwoKpatiay, TO 8 
dAtyapxiKov dAvyapyiav" del O€ TO BEATLATOV 700s BeATlovos aitLioy 
moA.relas). The constitution expresses the creed of the com- 
munity with regard to the life it should live, or, in other 
words, with regard to the sources of happiness (4 (7). 8. 
1328a 40 sq.). The laws embody the rule of life accepted 
by the State—a rule to which it may be unfaithful under 
pressure of temptation, just as the individual may (etzep 
yap éeotiw ed évds dxpacia, €or. kal éml médEws, 7 (5). 9s 
1310a 18). Some constitutions admit to power classes 
which seek happiness in things not really productive of it 
(4 (7). 8. 1328 a 40 sq.: cp. 4 (7). 9. 1328b 29 sq.: 6 (4). 
3.1290a 3sq.)'. This view, however, seems not to be fully 
worked out, and the existence of more constitutions than 
one is commonly traced by Aristotle to a mistake, not 
as to the sources of happiness, but as to what is just. 
The less satisfactory constitutions are regarded on either 
hypothesis as the result of error (Gudprnua, 7 (5). I. 1301 a 
25 Sqq-: Cp. 3. 9. 1280a g sqq.), whether this error relates to 
the sources of happiness or to that which is just. If we take 
the latter view, the error is that of men, who, being judges 
in their own case (1280a 14), not unnaturally err as to the 
extent of their claims: indeed, there is really some basis of 
justice for the claims they make. The claim of democracy 
is that those who are on an equality with the rest in one 
thing (€Aevéepia) shall be accounted equal in all (i.e. shall 
receive an equal amount of the advantages distributable 
by the State): that of oligarchy is that those who are 
unequal in one respect (wealth) shall receive an unequal 
amount in the distribution. 

So far the diversity of constitutions has been referred by 


1 The democratic classes would 
seek it in freedom, which they 
interpret as government by a 
majority and absence of control 
(8 (6). 2. 1317 a 40 sqq.): the oli- 
garchical classes in wealth and 
birth. 

2 It does not seem to be quite 


true that Greek democracy ex- 
pected absolute equality in all 
advantages distributable by the 
State; we do not find, for in- 
stance, that all offices were filled 
by lot even in the extreme de- 
mocracy. 
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Aristotle to differences of ethical creed or varying versions 
of justice. But already in the foregoing, differences of 
creed have been connected with differences of class: some 
classes, we have been told, seek happiness in things not 
really productive of it, and their admission to power varies 
and vitiates the constitution. 

In the Sixth and Eighth Books of the Politics consti- 
tutional variation is referred, not to ethical, but to social 
differences. It is referred to the preponderance in the 
community of a given social element (woady or zrovdy, 6 (4). 
12. 1296 b 17 sqq.), or*of particular classes or occupations, 
or to the distribution of property, or again to variations 
in the ‘parts of the State’ (uépy wéAews) and the combi- 
nations formed out of them. A populous city swarming 
with artisans and traders, and still more a populous seaport, 
full of fishermen like Tarentum and Byzantium, or of 
trireme-oarsmen like the Peiraeus, or of merchant-sailors 
like Aegina and Chios, was the natural home of democratic 
feeling (6 (4). 4. 1291 b 20 sqq.). The extreme oligarchy, 
on the other hand, found its natural home in communities 
seated in great levels suitable for the action of cavalry 
(like those of Thessaly), whose safety depended on their 
cavalry, and where the richest class were consequently 
held in especial honour, while the more moderate type 
of oligarchy would exist where the safety of the State 
depended on the hoplites, and where the moderately well- 
to-do class, to which the hoplites mostly belonged, was 
strong (8 (6). 7.1321a 8 sqq.). The cause which ultimately 
determines the political organization of a community may 
thus often be the character of the territory, and we under- 
stand how it happens that much care is taken to secure 
a satisfactory territory for the best State (4 (7). cc. 5-6). 

We see then that two distinct views of the causes of 
constitutional diversity find expression in different parts 
of the Politics, which Aristotle does not attempt to recon- 
cile. They are not, however, perhaps irreconcileable, if 
we bear in mind the hints which we have already gathered 
from the Fourth Book that ethical and social differences 
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do not lie far apart. We can readily understand that in 
Aristotle’s view the predominance in a society of a defec- 
tive ethical creed or a wrong conception of justice is due 
to the predominance of classes which in the best State 
either do not exist or are relegated to obscurity. 

Still the Sixth and Eighth Books place the sources of 
constitutional imperfection in a light in which they are not 
placed in other Books of the Politics. We learn from them 
that the excellence of a State may depend in the long 
run on accidents of its geography or history, or in other 
words, on the favour of Nature and Fortune, and that 
its ethical character does not depend wholly on itself, 
but in part on the social organization which circum- 
stances dictate to it. 


In tracing the constitution to social conditions, Aristotle Aristotle 
gives explicit recognition to an important truth, which ee 
Plato had certainly not recognized with equal clearness, recognize 

; é : mae the truth 
though the facts which pointed to it were familiar enough. that the 
The genesis of the constitution of a State was perhaps oe 
studied by Aristotle more closely and more successfully than State re- 
it has been studied till recent times, for the ‘social con- i be 
tract’ theory, so long dominant in political science, tended tent its 


to disguise the circumstances under which a State comes pa 
by its constitution. The pictures drawn under its influence 

of a people meeting together and selecting its government, 

as a man might select a house or an article of furniture, 

were of course consciously ideal, but they obscure our 
recognition of the fact which Aristotle had long ago 
pointed out, that the constitution of a State has its roots in 

what moderns term its social system. 

The question may, however, be asked—does a change 
of constitution, then, always imply a profound ethical or 
social change? Aristotle does not seem to have thought 
so. The book on Constitutional Change illustrates in 
every page, how misconduct on the part of the holders 
of power, or want of vigilance, or conduct arousing feelings 
‘of envy, panic, or contempt in the minds of those excluded 
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from power, or the presence of heterogeneous and inco- 
hesive elements in the citizen body, or even mere accident! 
may cause a change of constitution. Still these are only 
the occasions of change. They would be powerless for 
harm, if social contrasts, involving ethical.ones, did not 
exist within the ranks of the community. 

A conflict between the ideas of different classes of men 
as to what makes for happiness and is just—this is, in 
brief, Aristotle’s account of the causes which have brought 
more constitutions than one into being. Each constitution 
has an 700s of its own and embodies a distinct view of life. 
The difference between them is not a mere numerical 
difference, but a difference of faith, a difference of cha- 
racter. 


If we ask what is the value of Aristotle’s classification 
of constitutions, it must of course be at once conceded 
that its significance for us is impaired by the changes 
which have occurred since his day. He classifies the 
constitutions which he found existing in Greece and among 
the neighbouring barbarian peoples. He never ventures 
to imagine that other forms of Kingship or Oligarchy or 
Democracy than those he knows are possible, though of 
course this was the case. With the constitution of Rome 
he was, unfortunately, not acquainted. It is true that the 
cities of the Hellenic world, stretching as they did from 
Massalia to the Palus Maeotis, offered an immense variety 
of constitutions to the investigations of the political in- 
quirer—a far greater variety, probably, than could be found 
in contemporary Italy—and that a distinct stimulus was 
thus imparted to the study of politics; but we feel that 
Plato and Aristotle deserved better constitutions to review 
and analyse than those of Greece. 

And then again, the plan of classifying constitutions by 
their 6pos—in other words, by the attribute or attributes 
which confer supreme power in each—stands and falls with 





? Athens came to be an extreme democracy dmé ouprr@paros (2. 12. 
1274 a 12). 
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the conception of the constitution as a ‘life’ (Bios)—as an 
ethical influence for good or evil. Aristotle’s principle 
is—‘things are made what they are by their function 
and their capability’ (Pol. 1. 2.1253a 23). How can it 
be right, he would ask, to class Kingship and Tyranny 
together, because one man rules in each, when they differ 
so greatly in épos and ethical influence, or to distinguish 
between the Absolute Kingship and the true Aristocracy, 
both of which rest on ‘fully equipped virtue’? We hardly, 
indeed, understand how he was able to bring under the 
common head of Democracy or Oligarchy the strongly 
contrasted sub-forms of each which he enumerates in the 
Sixth Book. 

The old classification of constitutions by the number of 
the rulers in each has, however, held its ground down to 
our own day, partly, no doubt, because the ethical signi- 
ficance of constitutions is no longer as prominent to us as 
it was to Plato and Aristotle, partly because the numerical 
difference is at once a conspicuous, and a really important 
and instructive, difference between constitutions. Still the 
principle of classification adopted by Plato and Aristotle 
has the merit of directing attention to the 740s and aim of 
constitutions as distinguished from their letter: we learn 
from it to read the character of a State, not in the number 
of its rulers, but in its dominant principle, in the attribute 
—be it wealth, birth, virtue, or numbers, or a combination of 
two or more of these—to which it awards supreme autho- 
rity, and ultimately in the structure of its social system 
and the mutual relation of its various social elements. If 
they erred in their principle of classification, it was from 
a wish to get to the heart of the matter 1. 


We now pass to Aristotle’s treatment of the question The Third 


what a State should be, and especially what its constitution Perea 
' Heracleides Ponticus seemsto constitutions (e.g. Pol. 6 (4). 3 

have applied the same principle 1290a19sqq.). Heracleides held 

to the classification of dppoviat, that harmonies should be classified 

which Aristotle himself often re- by 760s (Athen. Deipn, 624 ¢ sqq., 

gards as offering a parallel to an interesting passage). 
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tion both should be; for this will determine what its citizen-body 
ann and its supreme authority will be. This is the main subject 
the best of the Third Book of the Politics (cp. 3. 1. 1274 b 32-41: 
tu- . . 
pees to 6. 1278 b 6 Sq.2. 10) 1281 .a 11). There is mucha the 


sual language of the First and Second Books to lead us to 
tutions | expect an immediate transition at the close of the Second 
eee to the subject of the best State and constitution, but 
thecon- Aristotle prefers to rise gradually to this subject through 
ditions of : : A : 5 , 

sound or. @ Series of discussions, which form, like the dzopta: respect- 


eae ing music in the Fifth Book, a kind of prelude (évddoupor, 
mentasa 5 (8). 5. 1339a 13) striking the keynote of what is to 
ae follow, and which gradually conduct the inquirer from the 
both these study of the simplest element of the State, the citizen, 
oe upward to the study of the constitution, and through a 
variety of constitutions, first to the normal forms of 
constitution, and then to the best. The special task of the 
Third Book is thus to exhibit the broad conditions which 
every sound government must satisfy, and which the best 
constitution satisfies while it rises above them; to build 
a satisfactory platform, or pedestal, on which to rear the 
structure of the best State, and to depict at once the con- 
trast of the normal constitutions and the deviation-forms, 
and the transition from the normal constitutions to the best. 
It includes, in fact, something more than this, for its closing 
chapters bring the best constitution before us in one of 
its two forms, the Absolute Kingship. The Third Book 
stands at the parting of the ways, where the ideal and the 
more practicable forms of political organization separate ; 
it serves as an introduction to the study both of the more 
generally attainable constitutions described in the Sixth 
and Eighth Books and of the form of the best constitution 
described in the Fourth and Fifth. 
The State To learn what the State is, Aristotle resolves it into its 
cen, component elements. He had done the same thing at the 


of citizens, 
the ae 2 outset of the First Book, in order to discover the differ- 
uestion ° . 

he asked is ENCE between the householder and the statesman. This time, 
—What is however, the component elements of the State are taken 


acitizen? | i i if 
to be, not households, but citizens: the State is a definite 
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number of citizens (woAuTGy te TAOS, 3. 1. 1274 b 41, ex- 
plained in 1275 b 20 as mAnO0s ToALTGp ikavdv Tpos ad’TapKEeLav 
(wijs). The State proper is here meant to be defined ; 
not that broader State which includes women, children, 
non-citizens, and slaves—all, in fact, who exchange within 
its borders any sort of service—the zoAs referred to in 
2. 9. 1269 b 14 sq., and said in that passage to fall into 
two sections, men and women. 

What, then, isa citizen’? An Athenian would probably 
answer by pointing to the enactment carried by Aristophon 
in the famous year of Eucleides’ archonship, which confined 
Athenian citizenship, in full conformity with the traditions 
of Solon and Pericles, to the children of Athenian parents 
-—an enactment deprived of its retrospective operation by 
a decree moved shortly after by Nicomenes, but otherwise 
undisturbed, so that the law ran to this effect—pydéva tov 
pet Evxdetinv dpxovta petexew Tis TOAEws, av pr dppw Tors 
yoveas aotovs emidetEnrat, Tos 6€ mpd EvxAeidou ave€etaotovs 
agpeioOar*. Others went further, and denied the name of 
citizen to any one who could not prove descent from more 
generations than one of citizens. It was thus that citizen 
descent for three generations, both on the father’s side and 
on that of the mother, was required in the case of archons 
and priests °, and that in many colonies the descendants of 


1 One of the reasons which led to be traditional in the old fami- 
Aristotle to make this question lies, but also thought that the 
the starting-point of the inquiry humiliations endured by non-citi- 
as to the best constitution may zens in consequence of the exclu- 
well have been the fact that Plato _ siveness of the Attic lawof citizen- 
had in the Republic made the ypy- — ship could hardly fail to produce 
par.orikotcitizensof hisidealState. in their minds a bitter feeling, 
If he had studied the nature of which was only too likely to be 
the ideal citizen more closely, he inherited by their descendants ; 
might not have done so. we find, in fact, in an oration of 

* See A.Schaefer, Demosthenes Aeschines (3. 169) some expres- 
I. 122 sqq., who thus reconciles — sions which are full of instruction 
the data as to Aristophon and _ on this subject’ (L.Schmidt, Ethik 
Wicomenes. See also C. F. d. alten Griechen, 2. 228). The 
Hermann, Gr. Antiqq. 1. § 118. origin of the regulation, indeed, 

% See C. F. Hermann, Gr. may perhaps be soughtin religious 
Antiqq. 1. § 149. 6. ‘Men not sentiment. It is worthy of notice 
only felt confidence in the devo- that in [Xen.] Rep. Ath. 1. 2. the 
tion to the State which they held reading of the MSS. is of moXtrat 
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the earliest immigrants formed a class apart and long 
monopolized power (6 (4). 4. 1290 b 11 sqq.)?. As the 
Greek citizen often found himself for a long time together 
resident in States to which he did not belong, and whose 
members did not possess rights of inter-marriage in his own 
—whether as a cleruch, or an exile, or a mercenary soldier, 
or for purposes of trade or business—and might contract 
marriage during these periods of absence from home, 
or indeed while a resident in his native State, with one 
who was neither a fellow-citizen nor possessed of rights 
of inter-marriage, it is easy to see how a class would 
arise not of full citizen descent (76 pi) €€ dudorépwr Torito 
eAevdepor, 6 (4). 4. 1291 b 26)—a class to which even ex- 
treme democracies, like that of Athens, were not always 
kind, and which sometimes did not possess full rights 
of succession to property, even when citizenship was ac- 
corded to it”. No doubt, a distinction would be drawn, in 
fecling, if not in law, between an union with an alien 
citizen and an union with a barbarian or slave%. Antis- 
thenes, the founder of the Cynic School, which was the 
first to lay stress on the unity of the human race and to 
start the doctrine of a World-State, was, like several other 
great Athenians, the son of a barbarian mother, and there 
are indications in Diogenes Laertius’ biography of him 
that he was conscious of the slight put on his birth. It 
was thus that the ideas of éAevdepia (free, or perhaps 
citizen, birth) and edyévera (noble birth) came to lie so near 
together in the view of the Greeks. The free-born citizen 


incomers into the village, who had 


kat ot yevvatot Kat of xpnoroi, 
since settled round it and been 


though the editors commonly 


(ex coniectura) read oi émdira 
K.T.A. 

* *It is possible that in the 
original formation of German 
society the eorl represented the 
first settler in the waste, while the 
ceorls sprang from descendants 
of the early settler who had in 
various ways forfeited their claim 
to a share in the original home- 
stead, or more probably from 


admitted to a share in the land 
and freedom of the community’ 
(Green, Making of England, p. 
178). 

2 C. F. Hermann, Gr. Antiqq. 
1. § 118: 3. $57.02 ceeeeses 
5. They are called fev in 
Pol. 3. 5. 1278a 26-28, but are dis- 
tinguished in that passage from 
vobou. 


* Cp. 3-.§: 1276232. 
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and the noble were alike in this, that the circumstances 
of their birth made them what they were. 

These strict views of citizenship were disposed of by 
the simple inquiry, how the citizen from whom descent 
was traced could be a citizen, if he was not descended 
from citizen ancestors; and a sharp saying of Gorgias was 
remembered, that the Demiurgi, or chief magistrates, of 
Larissa were ‘demiurgi’ (handicraftsmen) in every sense, 
for that they manufactured citizens of Larissa. Aristotle, 
himself a resident alien, makes short work of these old- 
fashioned fancies, and defines citizenship by the possession 
of certain rights, not by extraction. 

A citizen, according to him, is one on whom the State A citizen 
has conferred ‘a right to share in office, deliberative or Yyom the 
judicial’ (dpxjjs PovAevrixns 7 KpiTiKns, 3. I. 1275 b 18), State has 
whether he exercises this right singly as a magistrate of Saar 
the State, or collectively as a member of a political body— onic 
an assembly, for example, or a dicastery. In popular par- dicial or 
lance, probably, citizenship was not thus limited: see 4 (7). pease: 
13. 1332 a 33, where ‘citizens who share in the consti- 
tution’ are referred to, as though all citizens did not 
necessarily do so, and the passage continues—‘ and in our 
State all the citizens share in the constitution.’ Plato had 
given the name of citizens to all comprised in the three 
classes of the Republic, though only the first of these 
classes possessed political authority”; but Aristotle’s in- 
tention evidently is to connect citizenship, not with merely 
social functions, such as the supply of necessary com- 


1 See Sus.*, Note 450, which 
explains the full proportions of 
the don mot, unless, with Mr. 
Ridgeway (Camb. Philol. Trans., 
2. 135 sqq.), we deny it to be 
‘double-barrelled.’ The aim of 
Gorgias, in any case, was to make 
out that the citizen is the handi- 
work, not of nature, but of man. 
_? He sees, however, in the Laws 
(768 B), that 6 akowavnros dy 
efovcias tov ouvdicacew nyetra 
TO mapdray THs Toews OV péTOXOS 


etvat: cp. Aristot. Pol. 2.12. 12744 
15-18, where much the same. 
thing is said of ro ras apxas 
aipetoOar Kat evOivew, though, 
according to 8 (6). 4. 1318b 
21 sqq., something less than this 
sufficed the people in many States 
—indeed, if let alone and allowed 
to drudge and save, they would 
seem to have been commonly 
content with a merely nominal 
share of power (8 (6). 4. 1318 b11 
sqq.). 


Are we 
then to say, 
when a 
turn of the 
political 
wheel has 
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modities, nor even with military functions, apart from 
political, but with ‘ office, deliberative or judicial 1/ 
To_Aristotle, then, what makes a citizen is not the right 
to own land or to sue and be sued, or the right of inter- 
marriage, or other similar rights, the possession of which 
sufficed, in the view of the Greeks ?, to constitute a citizen, 
but the right to share, and opportunities of sharing, in the 
exercise of official authority. He who did not participate 
in the life of the State did not seem to him to deserve the 
name of a citizen, and the life of the State was political 
and speculative activity—‘noble,’ not ‘necessary,’ functions. 
Spinoza defines citizens as ‘homines qui ex jure civili 
omnibus Civitatis commodis gaudent’ (Tractat. Pol. 3. 1). 
Aristotle defines them rather by their functions than 
their ‘ commoda.’ 
His principle that the State is a body of citizens, taken 
with his account of citizenship, evidently points to a more or 
less popular form of State. In an absolute monarchy, as 
Schomann remarks *, the king would be the only person 
possessing an underived right to rule, and therefore, if we 
construe Aristotle’s view strictly, the only citizen; and 
a narrow oligarchy, in which a body (7Aj00s) of men 
possessed of the right to rule could hardly be said to 
exist, would also offend against his account of the State. 
But then—Aristotle goes on to ask, after rapidly dis- 
missing the account of citizenship which bases it on birth, 
and not on the grant of certain rights by the State—is it 
not an objection to this definition of it, that it obliges us 


1 The meaning of kpiows (3. 1. 
1275 a 23: Cp. xpirixns, 1275 b 19), 
as Schomann has pointed out (Gr. 
Alterth. 1. 107. 3, ed. 2), must not 
be too strictly confined to judicial 
work, for not only does 76 xpiveww 
include the review of the official 
conduct of magistrates (3. 11. 
1281 b 31 sqq.), but it seems some- 
times to be used in a still wider 
sense, as in the phrase xpriras rav 
dvayxaiwv Kai ouudepovrev (4 (7). 
8. 1328 b 22): indeed in 6 (4). 15. 
1299a 26 itis used of magistracies, 


and in 2. 11. 1273 a II of the po- 
pular assembly. Bernays, in fact, 
translates apyns Bovdevtikns 7) Kpt- 
Tikns in 3. I. 1275 b 18, ‘ein bera- 
thendes oder entscheidendes Amt’ 
(see also Schomann, wz supra). 
Perhaps, however, the work of the 
judge (cp. 1275 a 26: b 13-17) is 
mainly referred to in the phrase 
apxis Kpitikns, as here used. 

* Schémann, Gr. Alterth. 1. 
107-8. 

® Gr. Alterth. T. 107. 
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to admit any one to be a citizen, on whom some momen- conferred 
tary turn of the political wheel may confer citizenship? ‘°° "hts 
sg P x ‘ PF on slaves 
Are the aliens and slave metoeci!, whom Cleisthenes intro- and aliens, 
: . ° ea ersons 
duced into the tribes after the expulsion of the Pisistra- eins 2 
tidae, to be accounted citizens? His first answer is that bly unfit to 
2 Ei i z : ossess 
this dzopia raises a question, not of fact, but of justice: them, that 
he sees, however, that a further question may be raised, ie pees 
whether one who is not justly a citizen is a citizen at all. ferred them 


But he insists that these persons must be accounted citi- an ee 
zens, if they have the rights of citizens, and as to the are citi- 
question of justice, that runs up into the question already pie 
raised (3. 1. 1274 b 34), whether they owe their citizenship 

to an act of the State or not. For democrats would not 
always allow the act of a preceding oligarchy or tyranny 

to bind a democracy coming after it, or to be taken as 

an act of the State. Aristotle is probably referring, as 
Thirlwall has remarked (Hist. of Greece, 4. 235: cp. 204), 

to a well-known case of this at Athens, referred to also 

by Isocrates (Areopag. § 68) and Demosthenes (in Leptin. 


¥ AodAot péroixot, 1275 b 37. I citizenship to slaves of any kind 


take peérotkor to be the substantive, 
dovAcc the adjective. If I am 
right in this, Aristotle appears to 
intend to distinguish between free 
metoeci and slave metoeci—that 
is, metoeci of servile status or 
origin. There would probably be 
many such in the class of metoeci, 
and no doubt it would be felt to be 
a far stronger measure to admit 
metoeci of this type to citizenship 
than free metoeci like Aristotle 
himself (cp. 3. 5. 1278 a 32s4q.). 
The word dovdos, according to 
Chrysippus (Athen. Deipn. 267 b), 
was sometimes used in a sense 
inclusive of freedmen, and some 
of these ‘slave metoeci’ may 
possibly have been freedmen: 
runaway slaves or slaves attached 
to a foreign master may, however, 
also be referred to. It would have 
been a stronger measure still to 
give citizenship to slaves of 
Athenian masters. But to give 


stamped a man either as a tyrant 
(Xen. Hell. 7. 3. 8), or an extreme 
democrat (ibid. 2.3. 48). If the 
true reading were, as has been 
suggested, €evouvs kai SovXovus kat 
perotkous, one would have expected 
the three substantives (as Thirl- 
wall remarks, Hist. of Greece, 2. 
74 n.) to be arranged in a different 
order (cp. 4 (7). 4. 1326a 19). 
It is just possible that here, as 
elsewhere, two alternative read- 
ings (SovAous and peroikovs) have 
together found their way into the 
text, but probably SovAous perot- 
kovs is correct. (Since the fore- 
going note was in print, I have 
observed that Bernays translates 
mohAovs .. « E€vous Kai SovdAous per 
toixovs ‘many aliens and freed- 
men (viele Insassen und Freige- 
lassene).’ See his Translation, 
p- 135, and his note in Heraklit. 
Briefe, p. 155, where he explains 
his view of the passage.) 


This ques- 
tion leads 
to an in- 
quiry as to 
the iden- 
tity of the 
State, 
which is 
found to 
reside 
mainly in 
the consti- 
tution, the 
answer im- 
plied (but 
not given) 
being that 
these men 
are citi- 
zens by the 
act of the 
State, 
though 
hardly per- 
haps the 
same State 
as existed 
before. 
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c. 11 sq.), in which money had been lent by the Lace- 
daemonians to the oligarchical College of Ten to aid it in 
its struggle against the democrats under Thrasybulus, and 
the question was raised in the popular assembly, whether its 
repayment could be claimed from the restored democracy 
—whether, in fact, the State of Athens had contracted the 
loan. In this instance the sum was repaid by the State. 
Many, however, were disposed to contend, that oligarchies 
and tyrannies rested on force, and were not, like de- 
mocracy, governments for the common good, and thus 
that their acts were not the acts of the State. Aristotle 
(1276 a 13) hints that the acts of a democracy would be 
just as impeachable on that score; but he passes on to 
consider a cognate question, what are the grounds on 
which we are to pronounce a 7oAts to be the same or to 
have changed its identity. It will be noticed that the 
democrats just referred to did not claim that democrati- 
cally governed Athens was a different State from oligar- 
chically governed Athens: it was not on that ground 
that they repudiated the debt contracted by the oligarchy, 
but on the ground that the oligarchy was not the State. 
Aristotle does not accept this contention, and therefore 
prefers to argue the matter on a new basis. Is the wéAus 
the same, he asks, when its inhabitants have moved from 
the old site, and some of them live on one site, and 
others on another? This, he says, is a question of lan- 
guage: the word zéAus is used in more senses than one. 
Is a woAts the same, so long as it is surrounded by the same 
walls? Why, a space surrounded by walls may be, as we 
see in the case of Babylon, so large as to be the abode of 
an é6vos, rather than a wéAus. Or is it the same so long as 
the stock of its inhabitants remains the same? No, the very 
same inhabitants, if differently combined, may become a 
different State, just as the same individuals may be succes- 
sively formed into two or more different choruses. It is to 
the woA:refa—the synthesis, not the individuals—that we 
must mainly look when we pronounce on the identity of 
the zoAts. But it does not follow, that when one constitu- 
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tion takes the place of another, or, in other words, when 
one 7oAts is replaced by another, the new zcAs should 
refuse to fulfil the contracts of the old: whether it should 
do so, is a matter for separate consideration. 

The conclusion suggested, though not drawn, for Aris- 
totle has lost sight of the origin of the discussion in the 
nice investigation to which it has led him, is that the aliens 
made citizens by Cleisthenes are citizens by the act of the 
State, though perhaps not the same State as existed 
before the change of constitution: whether the State acted 
rightly in making them citizens or not, is a question on 
which further light is thrown in the succeeding chapters, 
and especially in c. 5. 

When Aristotle finds the identity of the State mainly 
in the wodreia, his view is quite in harmony with his 
general conception of the importance of the wodureta as 
the expression of the end for which the State lives (6 (4). 
I, 1289 a 15-18). Isocrates had said that the State is 
immortal (De Pace § 120, at 5€ mddeus b1a THY aOavaciav 
DTopevovct Kal Tas Tapa TOV avOpezwv Kai Tas Tapa TOV DEdv 
Tyuwpias). Cicero’s view is not very different : ‘itaque nullus 
interitus est reipublicae naturalis, ut hominis, in quo mors 
non modo necessaria est, verum etiam optanda persaepe: 
civitas autem, quum tollitur, deletur, exstinguitur, simile 
est quodam modo, ut parva magnis conferamus, ac si 
omnis hic mundus intereat et concidat’ (de Rep. 3. 23. 
34). Spinoza in his ‘mortuo rege, obiit quodam modo 
civitas!, seems to go farther than Aristotle. Locke (on 
Civil Government, 2. § 211) distinguishes between the 
dissolution of the society and the dissolution of the govern- 
ment. ‘The usual and almost the only way whereby this 
union’ in one politic society ‘is dissolved, is the inroad of 
foreign force making a conquest upon them; for in that 
case, not being able to maintain and support themselves as 
one entire and independent body, the union belonging to 
that body, which consisted therein, must necessarily cease, 
and so every one return to the state he was in before, with 

1) Tractat, Poligg25: 
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a liberty to shift for himself and provide for his own safety, 
as he thinks fit, in some other society.’ According to this, 
the Norman Conquest of England was the beginning of a 
new society. The question is more familiar to us in rela- 
tion to the Church of England and the question of its 
continuity. A recent writer, whose book is reviewed in 
the Saturday Review for Dec. 9, 1882, holds that ‘it is not 
either from Christ and his Apostles, nor yet from the 
period of the Reformation, but from the passing of the 
Act of Uniformity in the reign of Charles the Second, ‘that 
we must date the foundation of the present Established 
Church of England.’ His reviewer dissents: ‘the National 
Church no more ceased to exist when its bishops were 
expelled and its liturgy disused, a parochial church no 
more ceased to exist when a Presbyterian or an Anabaptist 
preacher was thrust upon it as its pastor, than the State or 
nation itself ceased to exist, when it was ruled by a Council 
of State or a Protector, instead of a King.’ Whatever 
may be the merits of this controversy, we see that the 
question raised by Aristotle is still one on which debate is 
possible '. 


ee 5 Aristotle, however, passes on to discuss a more impor- 
le virtue < = 3 ee 4 Z 
of the citi: tant question, to which the inquiries we have just noticed 
zen? Isit Jead up. The question whether slaves and aliens are 
the same as se: =e : 
the virtue legitimate citizens naturally suggests the further question, 
pee 2 what is the virtue of a citizen, and is it identical with the 
nificance of virtue of a good man? Aristotle will not deny the name 
this discus- oAe : i 
shen of a citizen to any one whom the State has invested with 
certain powers, but he thinks it worth while to inquire what 
qualities the citizen ought to possess, and whether he is 
bound to possess all those which go to the making of a good 
man. The investigation as to the virtue of a citizen reminds 
us of the investigation in the First Book as to the virtue 
of women, children, and slaves; here as there the Socratic 
doctrine of the unity of virtue comes up for discussion. 
? See De Witt’s Jefferson, E.T. Jefferson’s works bearing on ques- 
p- 154, where various passages of tions of this kind are referred to. 
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There were many probably who thought that to be a 
good citizen (that is, an useful member of the State, what- 
ever its constitution) was to be a good man (cp. Thuc. 2. 
42.2 sq.). On the other hand, Socrates had said that it 
was impossible to be a good citizen without moral goodness 
(Xen. Mem. 4. 2. 11, odx ofdy TE ye dvev dikatootvyyns ayabov 
moXitnvy yeveobar: cp. 4. 6. 14). Teaching as he did the 
unity of the various virtues 1, it was natural that he should 
also identify the virtue of the good citizen and the good 
man, and thus we find Plato in the Gorgias (517 B-C) 
merging political in moral virtue, for he makes the virtue of 
a citizen consist in the moral improvement of his fellows, 
not in adding to the material defences of the State”. 

Aristotle’s object is to show that neither of these views 
is correct, and also to put forth a third view, which com- 
bines all that is of value in them. He accepts the first of 
them to this extent, that he allows a kind of virtue even to 
the citizen of a deviation-form; on the other hand, he 
agrees with Socrates that the virtue of the good citizen is 
in one case (that of the ‘ruling citizen’ (woAirixés) in the 
best constitution) identical with that of the good man. 
His wish is to do justice to all forms and degrees of citizen- 
virtue, and at the same time to show that its highest form 
is alone to be identified with that of the good man. Here, 
as elsewhere, he seeks to mediate between opposing views, 
and to extract from them whatever element of truth they 
contain. ; 

He begins by asking in what the virtue of a citizen con- 
sists, and finds it, not in that in which it had commonly 


1 He was followed in this view 
by the Megarians (Zeller, Gr. Ph. 
2.1. 184.4, ed. 2), the Cynics (ibid. 
2. I. 221. 3-4), and the Eretrian 
school (ibid. 2. 1. 200. 5). There 
was a standing feud between the 
Megarian school and Aristotle. 
This school struck at the root of 
Anistotle’s system by disputing 
the distinction of dvvayis and évép- 
yera (Grote, Plato 3. 490: Zeller, 
i. Eb 2: 1. 183. 2, ed. 2). ‘On 
Eubulides, one of the leaders of 


this school in Aristotle’s time, see 
A.Schaefer, Demosthenes 1.295-6, 
who refers to Menage’s note on 
Diog. Laert. 2. 109. 

2 Thucydides finds the charac- 
teristic of a good citizen in a desire 
to benefit his State (6. 9.2: 6.14. 
1). Demosthenes speaks to some- 
what the same effect (De Chers. 
cc. 68-72). Plato would quite 
approve, but then he would pro- 
bably interpret this expression dif- 
ferently. 
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been taken to consist!—the qualities which win success’ or 
advantage for the State—but in those which contribute to 
the maintenance of the existing constitution, whatever it 
may be. Just as the virtue of the child is relative to his 
father (mpos tov nyovpevov), and that of the slave to his 
master (mpds Tov deondrnv), so the virtue of the citizen is 
relative to the constitution (zpos tiv woAtretav). It follows 
that there must be many forms of the virtue of a citizen, 
for there are many constitutions, and the virtue which 
upholds one will not be the same as that which upholds 
another ; but the virtue of a good man is always one and 
the same, for it is complete virtue. The virtue of a cia 
cannot, therefore, in all constitutions be identical with the 
virtue of a good man. 

Is it so even in the best constitution? No: for (1) the 
State even there cannot be wholly composed of men 
entirely alike ; hence not of good men?. But it must be 
composed of good citizens: hence the virtue of the citizen 
and the good man are not identical. (2) The State is com- 
posed of unequals, and the virtue of the leader of a chorus 
is not identical with that of the member who stands beside 
him. (The first of these arguments appears to be based 
on considerations of what is possible, and to be designed to 
show that the identity of the virtue of the citizen and the 
good man is impossible: the second appears to be designed: 
to show that as a matter of fact, looking to the nature of 
the State, this identity does not exist.) 

We see then that the absolute identity of the virtue of 
the citizen with that of the good man, which Socrates, 
asserted to exist, does not exist, even in the best constitu- 
tion. Even there the virtue of all citizens will not be 
identical with the virtue of the good man. But will the 
virtue of some citizens be so? 

We commonly call the good ruler good and morally 

1 Xen. Mem. 4.6.14: 4.2.11. in the passage of the Third Book 

* Aristotle seems to think other- before us as merely dialectical or 
wise in 4 (7). 13. 1332 a 36 sqq.: aporetic, and not Aristotle’s defi- 


see Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 683. 4, nitive view. 
who regards the view expressed 
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wise, and the man capable of ruling (woAirixdés) must needs 
be morally wise [for moral wisdom (¢pévyous) and political 
wisdom (woArtik}) are identical]. Then again, it is a 
common view that the very education of the ruler must 
be altogether different from that of the ruled. Are 
we to say then that the virtue of the ruler is the same 
as that of the good man? In that case we should have 
found what we have been seeking—some citizens whose 
virtue is the same as that of the good man. Perhaps 
Jason felt that the virtue of a ruler is one thing and 
the virtue of a citizen (who is both ruler and ruled) 
another, for he said that ‘it was starvation to him not 
to be a tyrant,’ implying that he did not know how to 
be a private individual’, But then we praise a man 
who is capable both of ruling and of being ruled, and_ 
the virtue of a citizen of reputeis said to consist in 
a capacity for ruling and being ruled’ well. If then the 
virtue of the good man is that of a ruler only, and the 
virtue of a citizen includes both that of a ruler and that of 
one who is ruled, the two aptitudes which the citizen unites 
must be different in point of praiseworthiness (Aristotle 
hints that the citizen must in fact possess two different 
kinds of virtue). Since then we sometimes hold that a 
ruler and a person ruled should learn two distinct things 
and not the same thing, but that the citizen should know 
both what the ruler knows and what he who is ruled 
knows, and share both in ruling and being ruled, what 
follows from that is plain enough. We must first make 
it clear what kind of rule it is that the citizen should 
learn through being ruled to exercise. It is not the kind 
of rule which is exercised over slaves, or that which is 
concerned with necessaries, but that which is exercised over 


1 It was Jason, probably, who 
used the argument referred to 
in 4 (7). 3. 1325 a 35, that a man 
ought to make himself supreme 
master of his State at any cost of 
evildoing, inasmuch as it is only 
in that position that it is possible 
to perform the greatest number of 


noble acts (cp. Rhet. 1. 12. 1373 
a 25, and Plutarch, Praec. Reip. 
Gerend. c. 24: De Sanitate Tu- 
enda, c. 22). Anacreon had sung 
of a queen Callicrete as emorta- 
pevn tupavuxa ([Plato], Theages 
125 E). 
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men like the ruler and free (wodurixy dpxyy)t. Having 
made this clear, we may draw the conclusion that the 
good citizen will possess two forms of virtue—the virtue 
which fits a man to rule as a citizen rules his fellow- 
citizens, and the virtue which fits a man to be ruled as 
citizens are ruled by their fellow-citizens. And we may 
go on and say the same of the virtue of the good man. 
This also will have two forms—the one that of the ruler, 
the other that of the ruled. The former is the complete 
form, for it alone includes pévyats. 

“Thus the virtue of the citizen in its fulness is identical 
with the virtue of the man in its fulness: so far Socrates 
was right in identifying the two, but he was not right in 
denying that there is such a thing as the virtue of a citizen 
apart from that of a man. On the contrary, the virtue of 
the citizen in many constitutions is distinct from that of 
the man, and even in the best it is only in some of the 
citizens—those who are capable of ruling—that the two 
coincide. How far the subordinate forms of the virtue of a 
citizen and of a man coincide in the best constitution, Aris- 
totle does not say. In other constitutions they evidently 
will not coincide. , 

Aristotle perhaps has before him in this inquiry a passage 
in the Laws (643 D-644 B), where Plato asks what is the 
true aim of education, and finds that it is to produce a 
desire to become a ‘ perfect citizen, knowing how both to 
rule and to be ruled with justice, or, in other words, to 
produce good men, for ‘those who are rightly educated 
may be said to become good men’ (644 A: compare also 
Laws 942 C). Aristotle quite agrees that this is the aim 
of education in the best State, but then he allows the 
existence of a form of citizen-virtue in the deviation-forms 


? Aristotle perhaps wishes tacitly 
to correct the strong expressions 
of Plato, Laws 762 E, det 6 avr 
avépa Ovavocicba rept dmayTwv av- 
Abparwy, as 6 pr Sovdevoas ovd ay 
Seamotns yéevoiro ak.os émaivou, kat 


ka\\orifer@ar xpy T@ Kad@s Sov- 


Aedoar paddov 7} TO Kahds ap~at 
k.t.’. Plutarch repeats Plato’s lan- 
guage in Praecepta Reip. Gerend. 
C. 12, os ovd apEar Kah@s rovs pi 
mpotepov opbas Sovdevaavtas, 7) y= 
aw 6 I\dter, duvapevous. 
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of State: thus he frequently insists that in them the 
citizens should receive an education suitable to the con- 
stitution. 

These are the central lessons of the chapter, but its 
incidental teaching also is important. There were evi- 
dently those who regarded the virtue of the good man 
as concerned only with ruling. Themistocles had said, in 
his haughty letter of defence to the people of Athens, that 
‘he neither wished nor was fitted by nature to be ruled?’; 
and Gorgias is made in the Meno of Plato to identify 
virtue with the ability to rule*. But Aristotle insists| 
that one form, though not the highest, of the virtue of 
the good man is concerned with being ruled, and that it is 
by learning how to be ruled (after the fashion of freemen) 
that the good man learns how to rule. Aristotle’s concep- 
tion of a good man is thus quite different from that of 
Gorgias. To obey is the beginning of virtue. Aristotle 
is here preparing the ground for the institutions of his best 
State, where this rule is followed ce Ai( 7): W4eel 93304 
II sq.). 

On the other hand, there were those to whom political 
activity, and even political capacity, seemed no essential 
elements of virtue (4 (7). 3. 1325a 18). This view also is 
tacitly corrected by Aristotle. He will not allow full 
virtue to exist where there is no capacity for rule. Thus 
the man of full virtue (czovdatos) and the true statesman 
or king (roAutuxds Kal Baowdtkds) are identified (3. 18. 1288b 
1). Wpdvnois is a virtue peculiar to the ruler*. Already 
the Cynics and Cyrenaics—later on, other schools*—refused 


1 Plutarch, Themist. c. 23, dca- 
Ba\X\opevos yap imo Ttav €xOpar, 
mpos Tovs ToAiTas éypader, as dpyew 
pev det (nT, GpxecOat be Hi) trecpu- 
Kos pode Bovdcpevos, ovK aw Tore 
BapBapots Kat _Tohepiows avroyv amo- 
OdcOa pera ths “EAAdBbos. 

2 Meno 73 C: =OKP, "Eretdy 
Tolvuy 7) auri) dpeth TavT@v earl, 
Tmetp@ ciety kal dvapyna Orvat, Ti 


aus yor Topyias eivat kal ov per’ 


exeivov. MEN. Ti aAXo Y 7 apxeww 


olov civat Tov avOparav ;—cp. ibid. 
7. i; airy éativ avdpos a apern, ikavoy 
eivat Ta THS TOAEWS mpaTTew (the 
answer of Meno), and 73A. 

8 Cp. I. 13. 1260 a 17, ded répv 
pev Gpxovta tedeay Exe Set Tih 
nOikny aperny (ro yap épyov éeoriv 
am\@s Tod apxttextovos, 6 b€ Adyos 
apxitextayv), Tov 8 adv éxacTov, 
Ocov emtSdadXet avrois. 

* The Stoics held that ‘a philo- 
sopher who teaches and improves 


Are Bavav- 
got(who do 
not share 
in office) 
citizens ? 
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to make governing or the capacity for governing a con- 
dition of virtue. Aristotle so far disconnects the two 
things as to allow the existence of a lower form of virtue 
in the case of persons who neither govern nor are capable 
of governing, but he makes ¢povynots, which includes a 
capacity for governing, essential to full virtue. Thus while 
he declines to deny all virtue whatever to those who are 
capable only of being ruled, he places the virtue of the 
good ruler on a pinnacle, as the characteristic excellence of 
the good man. 

The whole inquiry illustrates the dependence of virtue 
on the constitution. The deviation-forms presuppose in 
their citizens a type of citizen-virtue, but an inferior type, 
and it is only in the best constitution that citizen-virtue 
rises into the full virtue of the good man. Here the ruling 
citizen, or statesman (zoAurixds), is identical with the man 
of full virtue (ozovéaios). The Fourth and Fifth Books of 
the Politics take this identification as the starting-point of 
their inquiries on the subject of education (4 (7). 14. 1333 a 
11-16), and ask what education will produce men of full 
virtue, as the best way of discovering how to produce true 
statesmen. 

Thus this chapter of the Third Book forms an important 
link in the inquiries of the Politics. It prepares us for the 
arrangement in the Fourth by which the younger men of 
the best State are not allowed to rule till they have learnt 
to obey, and have acquired the virtues of rulers through 
such subordination as befits freemen. How far its teaching 
agrees with that of 4 (7). 3, where it seems to be implied 
that a purely speculative life is an ideally complete one, is 
another question’. 


Aristotle has now nearly done with the subject of the 
citizen, but before he leaves it, he notices and discusses 
one other dzopia with regard to it, arising out of the 


his fellow-men benefits the State reans and Sceptics, E. T. p. 305). 
quite as much as a warrior, an 1 See Appendix B as to some 
administrator, or a civil func- further points connected with this 
tionary’ (Zeller, Stoics Epicu- chapter. 
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account just given of the virtue of the citizen—partly, in 
all probability, because its discussion enables him to show 
that there are more forms of the citizen than one, and that 
the varieties of the citizen point to varieties of constitution, 
and thus leads up to the inquiries that follow: partly 
because he desires to draw attention to the fact that his 
definition of the citizen and of citizen-virtue does not hold 
good universally. 

The dzopia is thus stated (3. 5. 1277 b 34)—drepov 
moXitns éotly © Kowwveiv éLeotiv apxfs, 7) Kal Tovs Bavavcous 
moXttas Oeréov; The Bdvavoo. have been said in the pre- 
ceding chapter to be ‘persons ruled as slaves are ruled,’ 


and here it is assumed that they do not share in office}., 


Hence they will not possess the virtue of a citizen, which 
consists of being capable both of ruling and being ruled 
as citizens rule citizens. Are they then citizens? 

An inquiry on this subject discloses that some consti- 
tutions admit those concerned with ‘necessary work’ to 
citizenship, while others do not. The Bavavoos is so far 
a citizen that he is a citizen ‘ under particular forms of con- 
stitution’ (&v tit woAireia)?. He is often a citizen in oligar- 
chies; and in many democracies not only is the Sdavavoos 
a citizen, but even the alien and the bastard. This, how- 
ever, occurs only in States in. which genuine citizens have 
run short, and then only for a time, so that even these 
democracies recognize that some types of citizen are less 
authentic than others °, 

The whole discussion makes it manifest that there are 
various types of citizen, and that the truest citizen (6 
padtora woditns) is he who shares in office. The account 
given in c. 4 of the virtue of a citizen is thus shown to be 
maintainable, even if it does not hold good of all who are 
anywhere made citizens, and the close connexion of cc. 4 


? Cp. 2. 12. 1274.a 21, 7d d€ ré- _nerto distinguish between different 
taptov Onrikdy, ois ovdemias apyns kinds of citizens; he distinguishes 


perny. in the First Book (1. 7. 1255 b 27 
2 Cp. & tum PBaoreia, 3. 14. sqq.) between different kinds of 
1285 9. slaves. 


* It is quite in Aristotle’s man- 
VOL. I. R 


They are 
so in some 
constitu- 
tions, but 
not in 
others, 


The nature 
of citizen- 
ship prov- 
ing to de- 
pend on the 
constitu- 
tion, we 
naturally 
pass on to 
the consti- 
tution. 
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and 5 is evidenced by a recapitulation of the result of c. 4 
added at the end of c. 5, the inquiries of the latter chapter 
having confirmed the conclusions of the former. 

Aristotle had stated at the outset of the whole discussion 
(3. 1.1275 a 34 sq.), that things which have to do with (or 
stand in relation to) objects differing in kind and in priority 
have little or nothing in common, and that constitutions, 
the object-matter to which the citizen is related, differ in 
kind and in priority; whence it follows that the citizen 
under one constitution is different from the citizen under 
another, and that we must not expect to find the various 


types of citizen possessing much in common’. 


Wherever 


this is the case, no definition can be made to suit all the 
types of the thing equally well (1275a 33). 


Throughout the inquiry as to the nature of the citizen, 


our attention has constantly been drawn to the importance 


of the constitution: 


the citizen, we are told, varies with 


nn 


the constitution—the identity of the State is mainly to be 


sought in the constitution ; 


and the transition is natural 


from the subject of the citizen to that of the constitution: 


Aristotle, who is seldom content with incidental solutions 


1 Bernays (Aristoteles’ Politik, 
p- 132) and Bonitz (Ind. 799a 15 
sqq.) differ as to the internresa 
tion of the passage, 3. I. 1275 a 
34sqq. The interpretation of the 
latter, who explains ra tzoxeipeva 
(35) as ‘singulae woXuretat, ad quas 
refertur woAtrov notio, would seem 
to be in all probability the correct 
one, and has been followed in the 
text. What is said here of con- 
stitutions, is also, apparently, true 
of XPNpatTioriKkn and its forms (cp. 
I. II. 1258 b 20, ts prev ovp otkevo- 
TaTNS XpnuatioTKs TavTAa pOpLa Kat 
mpata), and of Bacideia (3. 14. 
1284 b 40 sqq.), and also of the 
apeti) ToNirov Kal avdpes (3. 4. 1277 
b18). We must bear in mind 
the caution given to the reader 
of treatises dealing with moditixn 
at the commencement of the Ni- 


comachean Ethics (1. I. 1094 b 
19 sqq.). But indeed in dealing 
with all subjects Aristotle has 
little confidence in broad gene- 
ral definitions : cp. De An. 2. 1. 
412 b 4, ef On tT Kouvoy émt maons 
puxis Oet Aeyewr, ein ay evrehexeta 
7) mporn o@patos uarkov épya- 
ViKOU : 2. 3- 414b 22, yevorro & av 
kal emt TOV oXNpATOY Adyos Kow0s, 
os epappooe pev maou, iStos om 
ovdevos éorat OXNpaTOS" dpoiws Oe 
Kal emt Tais cipypwevars: Wuyxais* dud 
yehovov (yrew TOV Kowvov Adyov kat 
emt TOUT@Y kal ep ETEpOV, ds ovdevos 
eorat Tay bvray twos dyos, ovde 
kata TO oikeloy Kal dr opov eidas, 
apevtas TOV TOLOUTOV . . . ore kad 
exagrov (ntnréov, Tis ExdoToU Woxn, 
oiov tis urod Kal tis avOpaTov i) 
Onpiov. 
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of important questions, raises for discussion (c. 6) the 
question whether there are more constitutions than one, 
though in every one of the preceding chapters of the Third 
Book an affirmative answer had been implied. ‘We must 
inquire,’ he says, ‘whether there are more than one, and if 
there are, how many and what they are, and what distinc- 
tions exist between them’ (c. 6. 1278 b 6). A constitution, 
he goes on to say, is ‘an ordering of the magistracies of 
a State, and especially of the supreme authority’!; for in 
every State the governing individual or class (woA(revya) is 
supreme, and the constitution varies as this varies *. 


The first broad distinction between constitutions-——that Distinction 


between 
betwe een normal constitutions and deviation- forms—comes normal 


exercised | indi State. | In answering the first of eee two forms: Aris- 
totle shows 


questions, Aristotle—though he repeats his previous asser- by a se 
tion (1. 2. 1253 a 7), that man is a social being and seeks to ene 


end of the 


live in society with his fellows*, even if he stands in no need State and 


b = 
of help from them—holds nevertheless that the State is eae 


formed to secure the general advantage, and to win for each eee 


individual as large a share of good life as he is capable of should be 
enjoying: not that men will not hold together in political mae 
society even if they gain from it less than this—if, for eae 
th - 
instance, they merely secure the continuance of a life not ilies 


overladen with suffering and annoyances. The State, bul c Mepecrea 
see, is a kowwvia not only or chiefly designed for social common 


good. 


1 This seems to be the meaning 


kat TmoNirevpa onpaiver TavTiv, Tro I~ 
of the words—éorr 6€ moXrteia 76- 


Tevpa oe éort TO KU ptov Tay TONewv, 


ews Takis Tov Te GAAw@Y apxov kai 
padwora ths Kuplas tavrav (3. 6. 
1278b 8): cp. raéis rais modeow 7 
mepi Tas apxas (6 (4). 1.1289a 15): 
7) TOY apxav ra&is (6 (4). 3. 1290a 
7): Tav Thy médAw oikovyTwY Takis 
TIS, (3. I..1274 b:38). 

ans Os 1278 b Io, KUptoy pey yap 
mavTaxov TO mohireupa THs TOEwS, 
moXitevpa O éorly 7 mo\uTela: Cp. 
3. 7. 1279 a 25, emet Oe wodireia pev 


dvdykn & eivar Kiptov i) éva i} oAtyous 
i) Tovs moAAovs—from which pas- 
sage it would seem that the zoAi- 
teupa may be a single individual 
as well as a class, such as the Few 
or the Many. 

3 See Cic. de Amicitia 23. 87; 
but Aristotle claims that man is 
not only a cuvdvacrikey but a modt- 
Tikov (@ov. 


R2 
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pleasure, like such unions as those of @:acGrau or épaviorai 
(Eth. Nic. 8. 11. 1160 a 19: cp. Pol. 3. 9. 1280 b 35-1281a 
4), but if in some degree for pleasure, in a higher degree 
for advantage, and advantage not of a passing kind but 
extending over the whole life’: (Eth. Nic. 8. 11. 1160a 
21 sqq.). It combines in itself, like the conjugal relation, 
but in a higher degree, pleasure and advantage (Eth. Nic. 
§).14. 1624/24), 

Aristotle answers the second question—what kind of 
rule should be exercised in a State—by distinguishing, 
as he had already done in c. 4 (1277 a 33 sqq.), the 
rule exercised over slaves from the rule exercised over 
free persons. Of the latter he takes as types the rule of 
the head of a household over wife and children, or that 
of the master of an art—a gymnastic-master or a ship- 
captain—over those whom he directs?. This kind of rule 
is exercised primarily for the good of the ruled, for if the 
ruler has a share of the advantage, this comes to him acci- 
dentally (kara cvpBeBnkds); whereas the rule exercised by 
a master of slaves (deo7oriKy dpx7) is exercised primarily 
for the good of the ruler, and accidentally only for the 
good of the ruled”. That the rule exercised in a State 
belongs of right to the former category, may be inferred 
from the fact that when rulers and ruled are placed ona 
level, the former deriving no special benefit from ruling, men 
regard office as a public burden (Ae:rovpyia, 1279 a 11) and 
claim to pass it from one to the other®. The mere fact of 
an interchange of rule being looked for under these circum- 
stances shows that the State is normally for the common 
advantage, for if no interchange took place, and the rulers 
were always the same and ruled for the good of the ruled, 
they would be losers*. The general feeling that an inter- 


? Compare the reasoning in 
Plato, Rep. 342 C. 

2 Plato, Rep. 343 B. Plato 
seems hardly to make this dis- 
tinction as to deamorikyn apx7n, Rep. 
345 D-E (nacay apyny, cab’ doo 
apxn)- 

3 Susemihl seems right in think- 


ing that Aristotle has here Isocr. 
Areopag. § 24 sqq. in view. 

* Cp. Eth. Nic. 5. 10,11344 35 
sqq., Ou ovk e@pev apxety avOpwror, 
GdAa Tov Adyor, Sri EavT@ TovTO Trove’ 
kal yiverat TUpavvos* €att 8’ 6 apxev 
vrdak rod dtxaiov, ei Se Tov Orkatov, 
kat Tov tcov' éemet 8 ovdev aire 
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change of rule is just where government is for the benefit 
of the governed, implies that the State exists for the 
common good. 

The parallel between politics and the arts which Aris- 
totle inherited from Socrates and Plato here suggests the 
inference that the relation between rulers and ruled so 
far resembles that between the master of an art and his 
pupils or assistants, as to be a relation primarily for the 
benefit of the side which receives, not that which gives, 
direction (cp. 4 (7). 2. 1324 b 29 sq., GAAG mi odd ev Talis 
GdAais emLoTHWaLs TOTO dpGpev" ovTE yap Tod laTpod ovTe Tod 
KuBeprytov épyov éotl To 7) Teloar 7 Bidoacda Tod pev Tovs 
Oepavrevopevous Tod b€ Tovs TAwTHpas) ; it serves here, therefore, 
as it also does in 6 (4). 1. 1288 b 10 sqq. and 3. 12. 1282 b 
30, as the basis of an important doctrine, notwithstanding 
that elsewhere Aristotle is careful to point out some differ- 
ences between politics and the arts; he holds woAucrixy, in 
fact, to be a Practical Science, not a Productive Science or 
Art. Thus he recognizes that written rule, or law, is more 
in place in the practice of Politics than in the practice of 
an art (3. 16. 1287 a 33 sqq.), and that the parallel of the arts 
must not be used to justify a frequent change of laws (2. 8 
1269 a 19 sqq.). Nor is government to him a mere matter 
of scientific knowledge; it presupposes virtue and correct 
moral choice (3. 13. 1284 a I sq.). 

Both of the questions raised have thus been answered 
in a way to show that rule such as that exercised by a 
master over his slaves (deomoriKy apx7) is out of place in 
relation to the citizens of a State; it offends against the 


meov eivat Soxei, etrrep dikatos* ov the shape of a period of private 


yup _vepet m)éov Tov amha@s ayabov 
aire, el HN) ™pos avrov avahoyov 
€or’ 510 € eTEp@ mowet’ kal Oud TovTO 
GAXNGtpiov etvai haow ayabov THY 
Oixacoovuvny ... puaOds dpa tis do- 
Téos, TouTo de Par kal yepas* bro 
Oe pu) ixava Ta ToLavTa, obTOL yivoy- 
Tac tupavvot. This agrees with 
Plato, Rep. 345 E. In the passage 
of the Politics before us, however, 
the puaGds is conceived to come in 


life, during which some one else 
governs for the guondam ruler’s 
advantage. It should be noticed 
that Aristotle does not necessarily 
accept as correct the popular im- 
pression that one who rules for 
the benefit of the ruled is a loser 
and needs compensation. The 
popular view is not his own, but 
it serves the purpose of his argu- 
ment. 


Six consti- 
tutions— 
three nor- 
mal, three 
the reverse. 
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aim with which the State was instituted, and against the 
nature of all rule which rests on knowledge. Rule in the 
State should be for the common advantage of all the 
citizens, whether rulers or ruled; and thus we arrive at 
the conclusion that those constitutions which aim at the 
common advantage are normal (dp@at), and those which 
aim at the advantage of the rulers only are deviation- 
forms. The State is a xowwvia of freemen, and must 
be governed as such. It does not necessarily follow that 
in all normal forms of it there will be an interchange of 
rule, the ruled becoming rulers, and the rulers becoming 
the ruled, from time to time: this is so in most forms of 
the rule which citizens exercise over citizens (cp. I. 12. 
1259 b 4), and particularly in the ‘like and equal’ type of 
society which was becoming increasingly common in the 
Greece of Aristotle’s day, but not in the Kingship. Demo- 
cratic opinion held this interchange to be essential to free- 
dom (8 (6). 2. 1317 a 40-b 3), but Aristotle’s view is that 
the governed are free when the government is exercised for 
their benefit. A freeman, according to him, is ‘one who 
exists for his own sake and not for that of another’ (Metaph. 
A, 2. 982'b 257 ep. Pol. 3. 4.1277 b 5: '5 (8). 2. 1937 ba7 
sqq.). AA man may thus be a freeman without having a 
share in ruling. The true characteristic of a freeman is that 
his interest counts as a thing to be studied—that his life is 
lived for himself, not for another. He who is the instru- 
ment (dpyavoyv) of another and fit for nothing better, and 
yet a man, isa slave (I. 4. 1254a 14, 6 yap py abrod pices 
GAN addAov, GvOpwros bé, obros pice SodAds EoTLY). 


Aristotle thus obtains the broad classification of constitu- 
tions into normal forms and deviation-forms, and taking 
also into account the fact that the supreme authority ina 
State must needs be a single individual, or a few, or many", 


? Aristotle is not careful at the 5. 3. 1129b 15. So here he does 
outset of a discussion, when every- not pause to remember that he 
thing he says is tentative and means eventually to decide for 
provisional, to study absolute accu- the supremacy, not of any person 
racy. See Ramsaueron Eth. Nic. or persons, but of vdyot ketpevoe 
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he arrives at the conclusion that there are six constitutions, 

three for the common advantage (ép@at) and three for the 

advantage of the rulers (wapexBdceis). It will be noticed, Nature of 
however, that at the end of the chapter (c. 7), the Few and aaa 
Many in whose interest the oligarchy and democracy are Ot 
said respectively to be ruled are identified with the rich claims to 
and the poor (3. 7. 1279 b 7-9); and a chapter, the Eighth, OE 
necessarily follows, dealing with objections that may fairly tions ana- 


be made to the definition given of oligarchy and demo- eae 
cracy. The first is that if we take the numerical difference eee 
to be the essential thing, it follows that States in which of the 
many rich rule a few poor are democracies, and that States pine 
in which a few poor rule many rich are oligarchies, which 
is not a satisfactory conclusion. Then, if we make both 
differences essential, and refuse to consider that an oligarchy 
exists anywhere except where a few rich rule many poor, 
or a democracy except where many poor rule a few rich, 
we leave the forms of State to which reference has just 
been made altogether undescribed and unclassified. This 
is the second objection. It follows that the qualitative, 
not the numerical, difference is the essential one. The 
numerical difference between oligarchy and democracy is 
only accidental and may be reversed. It is the rule of 
the rich in their own interest that makes an oligarchy, and 
the rule of the poor in their own interest that makes a 
democracy. 

It was necessary to ascertain correctly what democracy 
and oligarchy are, before taking the next step, which is to 
state and examine the claims put forward on behalf of 
either constitution, and thus to win for the first time (c. 9) 
a closer view of what constitutes a State, and of the end 
for which the State exists. 

Both oligarchs and democrats allege a basis in justice 
for the forms of constitution which they respectively favour, 
and not untruly; they take their stand on a principle which 
is in a degree just (dikady t1); but then they forget that it 


épbas (3. 11. 1282 b 1: cp. 3. premacy of Law is a_ possible 
Io. 1281a 34), and that the su- alternative. 
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falls short of absolute justice (rd xvpims Sikaov). ‘They 
know in part and prophesy in part’ (1281 a 8). There is, 
indeed, a difference between them, for while they agree in 
claiming that the things awarded by the State shall be 
awarded equally, they differ as to the persons to whom 
this equal award is to be made—the one side wishing to 
confine the benefit of it to those who are equal in wealth, 
the other claiming it for all who are equal in respect of 
free birth (€Aev0epia) 1. 

It has been already said (c. 6. 1278 b 17 sqq.) that the 
deviation-forms go counter to the end for which the State 
was originally formed, and this is now (1280a 25) again 
brought up against them. Their advocates leave the de- 
cisive point untouched—they do not inquire for what end 
the State exists, yet this inquiry is really decisive of the 
whole matter. Aristotle proceeds to investigate this ques- 
tion, and here, as everywhere else, we must bear in mind 
that the subject of his investigations is the wéAus, or City- 


1 This appears to be the mean- 
ing of c. 9. 1280a 9-25. In 3.12. 
1282 b 18 sqq. every one is said 
to agree that the just is the equal 
for the equal, but no one remem- 
bers to inquire, in what things men 
must be equal and unequal, if they 
are justly to claim equality and 
inequality in a distribution of 
power. In 7 (5). 1. 1301 b 28 sqq. 
both sides are said to agree that 
TO kat’ a&iay toov is dts Sikaor, 
but to differ as to what constitutes 
70 kat agiav isov—democrats hold- 
ing that equality in a single thing 
constitutes absolute equality, and 
oligarchs, that inequality in a sin- 
gle thing constitutes absolute in- 
equality. The three passages are 
not absolutely accordant, but they 
agree in laying stress on the im- 
portance of the question whether 
the claimants are really equal and 
unequal as they claim to be. 

The word edevOepia is commonly 
translated ‘freedom’ in 3. 9.1280a 
24, but Bernays perhaps comes 
nearer to its meaning in his trans- 


lation ‘ free birth.’ ’ENevepos and 
e\evGepia seem often to be used in 
relation to the circumstances of 
birth; cp. 3. 9. 1281 a 6, kara pev 
€hevOepiay Kul yevos toos: 3. 13. 
1283a 33, of O ehevOepor Kal evye- 
vets @s eyyvs adAndov: 6 (4). 4. 
1290b 9 sqq. "EXevOepia may in- 
deed occasionally mean something 
more than ‘free birth’—in fact 
‘citizen birth’; cp. 6 (4).4. 1291 b 
26, TO py €& audotépwv moditev 
ehevGepov, and 1290b 9, ovr apy 
ot edevOepor OXiyor dvTes mAELOVaY 
kal pu éhevOepwy apywor (where 
oi €hevOepor are explained a little 
later to be of Gvagépovtes kar’ 
evyevercay kal mpOTo. katTaoxovTes 
Tas drotkias). *EdevOepos is some- 
times used in contradistinction to 
Eévos (Plato Com., ‘YrépBonos, fr. 
3, 4: Meineke; Fr. Com: Graz? 
670).  Antisthenes is said by 
Diogenes Laertius in one pas- 
sage not to have been ek dvoiw 
"A@nvaioy (6.1), and in another 
not to have been ek dvo edevOepwv 


(6. 4). 
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State. The weds exists not for the sake of the property of 

the participants, nor for the sake of bare life, nor, like an 
alliance, for protection from wrong, nor for protection in 
traffic and mutual dealings, but for the sake of good life (76 

ev Gv). Our use of language, Aristotle urges, implies that a 

State exists only where there is a mutual care for virtue}, 

where the character of each individual is no indifferent 
matter to the rest, or, in words used elsewhere, where men 
live with a view to the common advantage. The State, 

he implies, means a society where the individual lives for 

the whole. It involves something more than relations of 
exchange, or alliance, or co-operation against outrage; 
something more than residence in one and the same spot ; 
something more than the links of marriage, of the phratry, 

of common sacrifices and gatherings for social intercourse’; 

it involves that to which these latter things are merely a 
means, an associated participation in a fully developed and 
complete existence, in a happy and noble life. 

The farther inference is drawn, to clinch the case against 

oligarchy and democracy, that those who contribute more 

to a life of this nature have a better claim to political power 

than the representatives of wealth or free birth, the partisans, 

that is to say, of oligarchy and democracy (cp. 3. 13. 1283 a 
mesd.= 7 (5). 2s)0301 2 39 sq.+! Plato, Laws-757,C).)+ At 
comparative conclusion only, be it observed, for we shall 

find in the sequel that Aristotle does not concede even 

to a superiority in virtue, unless it is combined with an 
adequate provision of external goods, a right to predomin- 

ance in the State. 

We note here the first use of an expression—that of Aristotle’s 

¢ ; : 739 [eo ! an 5 account of 

contributing to a kowwyvia’ (door cvpBdddAovrat TAreioTor els the prin- 
Tiv TovavTny KoL\vwviay, 1281 a 4)—which somewhat varies the ey ox 
account elsewhere given of the procedure of the State in political 


1 Cp. Plato, Gorgias 517 B, ava 

‘ , R~ S > ‘ x 
yap peraSiBaler tras eneOvpias Kal 
py emitperety, meiOovtes Kat Bragd- 
prevoe emt TovTo, OOev Ewedov apel- 
vous €cecGat of moXital, ws eros 
eimreiv, ovdey TovT@Y Sreepor exetvot’ 


Omep povov epyov eativ ayabov mo- 
Airov: Protag. 327 A sq. 

* Plato is perhaps not really 
quite content with the life of his 
‘healthy State’ (Rep. 372 B, 
10€@s Evvovtes GXAnots). 


power is to 
be distri- 
buted not 
always 
quite the 
same. 
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distributing political power. Sometimes we gather that the 
State will give ‘instruments’ in proportion to capacity (c. 12. 
1282 b 33, T@ Kata 76 Epyov bvepexorvtt: cp. de Part. An. 4. 10. 
687 a 10, 7 6& vows dei Oravewer, KabdTweEp AvOpwros ppovipos, 
éxactTov TO Svvayévw xpjobat) ; sometimes that it gives them 
in proportion to the contribution made to the xowwvia. 
The two principles do not lie far apart, but from the one 
point of view the grant of power is the payment of a debt, 
or rather resembles the distribution of a commercial com- 
pany’s dividend, the amount of which in the case of each 
recipient is proportionate to the funds contributed 4, so that 
power comes as a reward rather than as a burden, while 
from the other point of view power is given, like a tool, 
to him who can use it best. Aristotle seems sometimes 
to pass almost unconsciously from the one view to the 
other. His paramount doctrine, notwithstanding occasional 
deviations (e.g. 3. 6. 1279 a 8 sqq-), probably is, that to the 
good man political power, just like any other external good, 
is a good (cp. 4 (7). 13. 1332 a 21 sqq.), and affords great 
opportunities of noble action, if only it is fairly won and 
earned by adequate desert (4 (7). 3. 1325 b 3 sq.). We 
naturally infer that he will confine political power to the 
good, to whom it is alone a good, and give it to them 
in the degree which makes best for virtue; and, in fact, 
we find power in the hands of the good in both the forms 
of the best State (cp. 6 (4). 2. 1289 a 32, BovAerar yap ExaTepa 
kat dpetijy cvveotavat Kexopnynevynv). But then the question 
arose—are wealth and free birth, which, as we shall see, he 
allows to be, as well as virtue, elements contributing to the 
end of the State, to be denied any share of power, if their pos- 
sessors do not also possess virtue? This is the question dis- 
cussed in 3. 13.1283a 42 sqq. Considerations of justice force 
from Aristotle the admission that a share of power must be 
conceded to them even under those circumstances. But what 
if the possession of power be detrimental to its holders 
in the absence of virtue? This difficulty seems not to have 


1 This view of the State, it had been put forward, as was 
appears from c. 9. 1280a 27 sqq., _ natural, by partisans of oligarchy. 
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occurred to Aristotle. He usually approaches the question 
of the award of political power rather from the side of 
justice than from that of the ethical interest of the State 
or the individual, though, as has been said, the best State 
satisfies all these criteria'. At all events, the point of view 
of justice is far the more prominent in the Third Book. 
In the book on Revolutions it is also especially prominent, 
for justice is the best security against revolution (ydévov 
yap pdvysov To Kar a€lav toov Kal TO éxew Ta attdv, 7 (5). 
7, 1307a 26). Even in the Fourth Book, where the 
other point of view naturally comes more to the front, it 
is not absent. For instance, the assignment of military 
functions to the younger men and of political functions to 
the elder, rests in some degree on considerations of justice 
(cp. 4 (7). 9. 1329 a 16, ovxoty ottws apdotv veveuhobar cvp- 
éper kal di{xarov elvarr exer yap atrn 7) diaipeois TO Kaz’ Gétar). 
The just, in fact, and that which is for the common good 
are said to be identical (3. 12. 1282 b 17). But then, is the 
State sketched in 3. 13. 1283 a 42 sqq., or indeed any State 
but the best, truly just or for the common good? This 
question receives an answer, when we are told (6 (4). 8. 
1293 b 25) that all constitutions but the best are deviations 
from the most normal constitution (dumjpaptijxact Ths dpbord- 
Ts ToALTElas). 


If we now gather together the conclusions with regard Summary 
to the nature of the State to which the preceding inquiries oe 
have led us, they seem to be the following :—the State is far arrived 
a body of men, not too large or small (zoAuTév tu TAnOos, aie 
3. 1. 1274 b 41), collected in one spot (1280 b 30-1), pos- SNE: 
sessing and exercising rights of trade and inter-marriage, 
joining in common festivals? and other forms of sociability 


(75 ovGjv), but above all, able and purposed to rule and be 


Cp. 4 (7)- 2. 13244 23, ore pev 
ovv avaykatoy €ivat ToAtTElay aptaTny 
tautny Kal” iy taki Kav daticouv 
dpirta mpatto. Kat fon paKaplas, 
davepov eotw: 4. (7). 9. 1328b 33, 
emet O€ TUyyxdvopey oKOTOUVTES TrEpl 
ts apiatns Todtrelas, avrn O eatt 


Ka@ fv 4 mods dy ein paior ev- 
Oaipov. 

2 This recognition of festivals as 
an essential element in the State 
is characteristic enough. Perhaps 
the modern State has lost some- 
thing in losing this bond of union. 
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ruled as freemen should rule and be ruled, i.e. with a view 
to the common advantage !—or, in other words, so as to 
aid each other in the realization of a life, as Aristotle puts 
it, complete in every way?—and held together by parti- 
cipation in a constitution (3. 3. $276 b 1-2) devised to make 
possible and promote an existence of this kind. 

It is evidently no easy thing, in Aristotle’s view, to be 
in a true sense a member of a State. Society truly so- 
called makes a great demand on human nature. The 
instinct of sociability, which man shares with some other 
animals, rises in him to a higher level than in them, for 
it rests on a perception of the good and bad, the just and 
unjust, the advantageous and disadvantageous (1. 2. 1253 a 
15), but, even in the form in which man has it, it goes only 
a little way towards the making of a State. An aim for 
the common good must be added, then an intelligent com- 
prehension of what is noble developed by a long course of 
training from childhood upward (4 (7). 15. 1334 b 25 sq.), 
then a steady purpose to live for this oneself and to 
promote a similar life in others; above all, the capacity, 
under which term is included not only adequate skill but 
adequate external means (xopnyia), to rule and be ruled, as 
freemen should rule and be ruled, for the attainment of these 
ends. It is plain that to be a true citizen one must be a 
man of full virtue («7zovéaios). 

We see also that Aristotle’s account of the State implies 
that there must exist within it a body (zAj@os) of men 
competent to take, and taking, an active part in its govern- 
ment. Mere ‘administrés’ are not citizens: the State is 


' Aristotle does not appear to 
notice that rule must be exercised 
not merely for the common ad- 
vantage of the existing generation, 
but for the adv antage also of the 
unborn of future generations. 

* Aristotle, as has been noticed 
already, distinguishes between av- 
Tapkeia TOV avaykaiwv, which even 
an €Ovos possesses (4 (7). 4. 1326b 
4), and airapkea rov ed Cyv. A 
mokts Must possess an adequate 


number of citizens for both these 
ends (cp. 4 (7). 4. 1326b 2 844-5 
esp. 1326b 7, though auTdapkeua 
Cans is ihe expression used in 4 (7). 
4.1326 b 24; 3° 1.1275 b 20). ven 
virtue will not make up for inade- 
quate numbers, unless it is of a 
transcendent kind: cp. 3. 13- 1283b 
LL, 7 TO ONtyor mpos TO Epyov bet 
oKoTel, ef Ouvatot Store Ty mOhw 
}} rocoto To mAROos dor etvat 
modw e€€ aitar. 
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a scene of collective effort, it is an union of co-operating 
equals, whose numbers must not, indeed, be over-great, 
but yet also must not be too small. It is only later that 
he reminds us that the appearance of a tayBacwWevs on the 
scene, though most unlikely, is nevertheless possible, and 
that he finds a place in his theory for the wapBactdela, 
without, however, altering his original account of the State, 
which is not strictly wide enough to admit it. It was, 
indeed, hardly necessary for him to do so, for though, as we 
shall see, he holds that the best form of the State is that 
in which virtue fully provided with external means is 
possessed in an overwhelming degree by one or a few 
persons, and rule always remains in his or their hands, the 
conditions of this form were wholly unlikely to occur. 

His account of the State also implies that it consists of 
those who can live its full life. Outside the citizen-body 
we find a fringe of dependents, necessary, indeed, to the 
existence of the State, but not brought within its inner 
circle, some free (women, children, artisans, labourers for 
hire) and others slaves. These are not, in strictness, a part 
of the State. 


As yet the further characteristic of the State, that in The ques- 
t t 
every case save one—and this so rare as to be merely the plakeog 


hypothetical—its working will be governed by Law, has ane ue 
. a 
not been added; the discussion of the next question, how- so far not 


ever, brings it under our notice. This question is, what ‘™*s¢¢: 
: it emerges 


is to be the supreme authority of the community (rd kdpuoy in connex- 
Ths TOAews)? Aristotle does not mean by 70 xkvpiov what nee 


Austin means by ‘sovereign, for the supreme authority what is to 
may, in the view of the former, be vested in law, not in eae 
any given ‘persons’; he does not go behind law to the men pee 
who make it. To answer this question, he rapidly discusses State? 
(c. 10) the claims of a number of competitors for power, 
with the result that the supreme authority must be just?, 
if only because otherwise the community will perish; yet 

1 Compare the saying of St, Augustine—‘ quid civitates sine iustitia 
nisi magna latrocinia ?’ 


The an- 
swer to 
this inquiry 
is—laws 
normally 
consti- 
tuted. 


Parenthe- 
tical recog- 
nition of 
the claims 
of the 
many, if 
not below 
a certain 
level of ex- 
cellence, to 
a share in 
certain 
political 
rights 
which they 
can exer- 
cise collec- 
tively. 
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if supremacy is given to men of worth, who are usually but 
a few, or to one man of supreme worth, we are still met 
by the difficulty of reconciling the rest to their exclusion 
from power; and Aristotle falls back on the supremacy of 
law, as distinguished from that of a person or persons, who 
cannot be expected to be free, like law, from infirmities of 
character. But then, if the law be that of a deviation- 
form, an oligarchy or a democracy, its rule may be as bad 
as that of any person. ‘Bad laws,’ says Burke, ‘are the 
worst sort of tyranny.’ 

At this point Aristotle pauses to draw a lesson from 
the inquiry, before the moment for insisting on it has 
passed. He has already (c. g) laid stress on the claims of 
virtue to power in the State, as against those of wealth 
or free birth, and his readers may well have gathered that 
he must favour a rule of the few Good (ézueckeis). It is 
precisely this impression that he now wishes to correct. 
Even on the score of virtue the many, if they are not too 
degraded, have something to say for themselves. Plato 
had severely censured in the Laws (7oo A—7ort B) the — 
tendency to what he terms a ‘ theatrocracy ’ (Oeatpoxparia). 
It was, he says, in the theatre— 


‘When all its throats the gallery extends, 
And all the thunder of the pit ascends ’— 


that the people first learnt to believe itself infallible, and 
to despise the judgment of the wise few (rots yeyovdar wept 
maldevoww, 700 C)—a lesson which they soon applied in 
matters of State. He rejects this popular supremacy both 
in the sphere of music and poetry! and in that of politics”. 
It is evident from 1281 b 7 sq. and from the whole course 


of c. 11, that Aristotle does 


1 See Laws 670B and the 
references given in Stallbaum’s 
note. 

* Plato’s principle, in the Gor- 
gias at all events, is ‘cuique in 
sua arte credendum.’ Cp. Gorg. 
455 B, quoted by Engelhardt, Loci 
Platonici quorum Aristoteles in 


not agree with Plato in this. 


conscribendis Politicis videtur me- 
mor fuisse, p. 15: drav mepl iarpav 
aipécews 7) TH TOAEL TUAAOYos 7H) TeEpt 
vautnyav i) mept GAdov tivds Onpt- 
oupytkod €bvuus, GANo Te 7} TOTE 6 
pnropikos ov ovpBovrevoer; Sydov 
yap Ort év éxdotn aipeoer TOY TEXYI~ 
Korarov Set aipetoat K.T.A. 
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He did not hold that the rise of the drama or of Rhetoric? 
was to be deplored, or that neither deserved a place in 
a well-ordered State: tragedy is to him the highest form 
of poetry, and a boon to man; Rhetoric is necessary 
because the minds of the many are less easily influenced 
by strict philosophical reasoning than by arguments 
drawn from common opinion. In this matter, as in others, 
things had not gone so completely wrong as Plato thought. 
On the contrary, the views of men have a tendency to 
gravitate to the truth (Rhet. I. 1. 1355a 15 sq.: Zeller, 
Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 243. 3). The wiser advocates of democracy 
had not claimed for popular gatherings an equal aptitude 
for all kinds of work. This is true, for instance, of Athena- 
goras, the leader of the popular party in the ‘polity’ (7 (5). 
4. 1304 a 27) or ‘aristocracy’ (7 (5). 10. 1312 b 6-9), which 
existed at Syracuse till the defeat and capture of the 
Athenian armament led to its conversion into a democracy 
(1304a 27). The utterance of Athenagoras on this subject 
(Thuc. 6. 39) apparently set the keynote of this Eleventh 
Chapter. joe tus (he says) dnuoxpariay ovre Evverov ovr 
ioop eivat, Tovs b& ExovTas Ta xprjpata Kal Gpxew dpiora Bed- 
tloTous. éya b€ nue mpata pev Sqpov LiuTrav @voudobat, 
Odtyapxlav 6& pépos, emeita piAakas pev apiorovs eivar xpnwdaTov 
Tovs TAovalovs, Bovledoa 0 av BéeATLOTA Tovs EvveTOvs, Kpivar O° 
dy axovcavtas Gpista Tovs TOAAOUs, Kal TadTa duotws Kal KaTa 
pepyn kal Evpravta ev Snpoxpatia iooworpety. Aristotle is 
inclined to agree with the view here taken of the capabili- 
ties of the many, so far at all events as some subjects are 
concerned. It is interesting to find him expressing the 
view that the many are better judges of music and poetry 
than the few (1281 b 7)”; he is not, however, here speaking 
of an audience of artisans and day-labourers, whose defects 
of taste he recognizes (5 (8). 7. 1342 a 18 sq.), but of one 


1 As to Rhetoric, contrast Plato, 1340b 23) he says that it is out of 
Laws 937 D sqq. with Aristot. the question, or at all events not 
Rhet. I. 1. 1355 a 20-b7. easy, for those who have not learnt 

2 It should be noticed, however, to play and sing to become good 
that in the Fifth Book (5 (8).6. judges of music. 
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not below a certain social level’. Whether he would 
praise the judgment of the Athenian people in these 
matters, many of whom were artisans and day-labourers, 
we do not know. Nowhere else were audiences so fre- 
quently gathered together to sit in judgment on dramas 
and choruses?. When Goethe says*, ‘Es bleibt immer 
gewiss, dieses so geehrte und verachtete Publikum betrigt 
sich iiber das Einzelne fast immer und iiber das Ganze 
fast nie, he perhaps has rather the reading public in view 
than a theatre audience. Aristotle, however, goes on to 
admit that the people—always supposing them to be not 
below a certain level of merit—are capable critics of public 
service, when brought together in a body. A man of full 
virtue (o7zovdaies), he says, may be surpassed by others in 
respect of each of the excellences whose combination makes 
him what he is‘; his strength lies in his combination of 
virtues not necessarily singly present in a superlative degree. 
And something similar may be said of a large gathering of 
men. It is like a single individual possessed of many hands 
and feet and organs of sense, and many moral and intel- 
lectual faculties®. Aristotle forgets that bad qualities will 


1 He guards himself thus, pos- 
sibly remembering a saying of 
Socrates—mpos 7d ovk a€.dAoyor 
mAnGos épackey Gporoy et Tis TeTpa- 
dpaxpov év avobokipalwy Tov ek TOY 
ToLovTwy gwapov ws OdKuov amrode- 
xorro (Diog. Laert. 2. 34). We 
see from the use of wA7Gos in this 
passage what Aristotle probably 
means by rapvra énpov... wav mA7- 
Gos in 1281b 16. He is not think- 
ing so much of national differences, 
like that which existed between 
Boeotians and Athenians, as of 
differences of occupation (like that 
which distinguished the yewpy:kos 
énjpos from the Bavavaos or ayo- 
patos Onpos), or of social position 
(cp. 8 (6). 4. 1319 a 38, Tov kata THY 
x@payv TANOovs : 1319b I, TO xetpov 
del 7ANOos ywpice). 

2 If the popular judgment in 
music prevailed, and was respon- 
sible for the degeneracy of the art 


which Aristoxenus deplores in a 
charming passage (Fr. 90: Miller, 
Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 291), it can hardly 
have deserved much credit. Aris- 
toxenus compares his own con- 
temporaries, so far as the art of 
music is concerned, to the bar- 
barized Paestans, who met once 
a year at a festival to mourn their 
loss of Hellenism, and to recall for 
a moment their old way of life. 

* Quoted by Henkel, Studien, p. 
80 n. ‘It is quite certain, that 
the Public, which we are so ready 
both to honour and to despise, is 
almost always under a delusion 
in its judgments as to particular 
points, but hardly ever as to the 
total result.’ 

* This glimpse of the ozovéaios 
is interesting, and prepares us for 
the many-sidedness of the citizens 
of Aristotle’s ideal State. 

5 Aristotle evidently has Geryon 
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be thrown into the common stock no less than good ones; 
he forgets also the special liability of great gatherings of 
men to be mastered by feeling, especially in the discussion 
of political questions, which are far more provocative of 
feeling than artistic ones. His principle, again, would justify 
the inference that the larger the gathering is, the greater 
its capacity will be?. 

Aristotle is led, partly by these considerations, partly by 
considerations of political safety (odk dopadés, 1281 b 26: 
oBepdv, 29), to the conclusion that there is good ground 
for a compromise between the rich and the good on the 
one hand, and the many—in the sense of of €AevOepor 
(1281 b 23)—on the other. The many are not fit to hold 
the highest magistracies; they are only fit for collective 
political functions, such as those of deliberating and judg- 
ing (rd BovdeverOar kal kpivew, 1281 b 31). To these they 
may be admitted with advantage. Hence it is that some 
constitutions, that of Solon for instance, concede to the 
people the right of choosing magistrates and reviewing 
their official conduct, but not the right of holding office 
singly ?. 

There were those, we know—for example, Socrates ?>— 
who held the master of an art to be the best hand both at 
judging how a work has been done and selecting the man 
to do it, but with this view—even taking the term ‘ master 
of an art’ in its widest sense, so as to include not only 
the man of science (6 «idés) and the practical worker (6 
dnp.oupyés), but also the man who has had a general train- 
ing on the subject (6 wemaidevpévos)—Aristotle does not 
agree. He feels, however, that the case of the many need 
not be wholly rested on the broad ground which he has 


in his mind: cp. Plutarch, Reip. 
Gerend. Praec. c. 26, ovrw yap nv 
6 Inpvdvns (nt@tés, Exov oKedn 
moda kal xeipas Kal dpOahpovs, «if 
mavra pia Wx) OvoKet. 

1 See as to Aristotle’s view on 
this subject Henkel, p. 80 n.: Sus.?, 
Note 565 ». 

2 1281 b 34, apxew b€ Kata povas 


VOL. I. 


ovk eaow, where Bonitz (Ind. 472 
b 42) compares Hist. An. 9. 43. 
629 a 33, Atyvoyv 8 dy kal mpos Ta 
payetpeia Kat Tovs iy@vas kat Thy 
ToLaUTHY amd\avow KaTa povas TpoT= 
meTaTal. 

3 Xen. Mem. I. 2. 49-50: 3. 5. 
21 sqq.: 3. 9. Io sqq. ‘ Creden- 
dum cuique in sua arte.’ 
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taken up; they have another ground of claim, for they are 
the ‘wearers of the shoe’ and know best where it pinches. 
There are subjects on which the man who uses the product 
(6 xpépevos) has more claim to be a good judge than the 
master of an art—subjects on which a mastery of the art 
is not essential to a right decision: the best critic of a 
banquet, for instance, is not the cook, but the guest’. It 
is implied that the decision as to the merits of a statesman 
is one of these. 

After this objection has been dealt with, however, 
another remains. Plato had insisted in the Laws (945B 
sqq.) that the reviewing authority must be better than the 
magistracy reviewed *, and had accordingly given the right 
of review in the State of the Laws to a specially constituted 
body, the priests of Apollo, not to the people. Aristotle 
probably has this arrangement in view in his defence 
(1282a 32 sqq.) of the Solonian distribution of power. 
His reply is that under it the reviewing authority zs better 
than the magistracy reviewed, for the reviewing authority 
is the collective whole, not the individuals, mostly of little 
worth, of whom it is composed, and this, if in the given 
instance the people is not below a certain level, will be 
better, and indeed richer, than the One or Few to whom 
high offices are entrusted. 

Having followed this line of inquiry thus far, Aristotle 
recurs to the discussion from which he had diverged, and. 
recognizes that it had led to the result that law must be 
supreme—law not conceived in the interest of a section, but 
normal and correct (voor 6pOGs kelwevor, 3. 11. 1282b 1 sqq.), 
adding that where owing to its necessary generality it 
cannot give detailed guidance, the ruler, whether one or 
many, must in these matters be supreme. The question, 
however, what ‘laws normal and correct’ are, still remains 


* This saying, which was per- z Cp. Eth. Nic. 6. 13. 1143 b 
haps already proverbial,is echoed 33, mpos 6d€ TouToLs dromov ay et- 
by Martial, Epigr. 9. 81, as is var ddéeev, ei xeipov Tis copias 
noticed by. Sir G. C. Lewis (Autho- ovtca [7 dpdvnots| Kuptwrepa avtns 
rity in Matters of Opinion, pp. ora. 

184-5). 
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for solution. To answer it, Aristotle calls to mind that 
‘good and just laws and good and just constitutions go 
together, but that the laws must be adjusted to the con- 
stitution, not the constitution to the laws!: hence we may 
say that laws adjusted to the normal constitutions will be 
just, and those adjusted to the deviation-forms unjust.’ 
With these words c. 11 closes. 

Arrived at this point, we expect that the next question What are 
for discussion will be, what ‘laws adjusted to the normal 2°'™!y 


constituted 


constitutions’ are, but instead of distinctly raising this Bee 4 
: . . . . aws ad- 
question, Aristotle proceeds to discuss a question which, justed to 
as he says, ‘affords an opportunity for aporetic inquiry, and ee pp 
is not without instructiveness for the political philosopher.’ tions. 
The question he refers to is one relating to the nature of peices 
Political Justice”. The Twelfth Chapter, in fact, begins tion, what 
, 5 a ‘ : the just is? 
as follows—‘ but since in all sciences and arts the end is a _yhat 
good, and in the most sovereign of sciences—the Political pau 
- . . 5 conler a 
Science—the greatest of goods is in an especial degree just claim 
to a share 


made the end, and since the just is the political good, and ;* political 
the just is no other than that which is for the common power? 
advantage® [we shall do well to inquire what the just is]. 

Now all say that the just is the equal: yes, and all agree 

up to a certain point with the conclusion arrived at in the 
philosophical discussions in which ethical questions have 

been treated in detail, that justice implies not only a thing 
awarded, but also persons to whom it is awarded, and say 

that justice means the award of that which is equal to 
equals. But then comes the question—equals in what?’ 
Equals in respect of any good thing we may chance to 
select—complexion, for instance, or size of body? The 
Ethiopians, according to Herodotus (3. 20), made the 
biggest and strongest man among them their king, and 
Plato had seemed to imply in a hasty sentence that such 


1 Cp. 6 (4). 1. 1289 a 13 sq. we find them, not by the hand of 
2 Bernays (Aristoteles’ Politik, Aristotle, but by that of some 
p- 172 n.) has expressed the later editor. On this question, 
opinion that the contents of cc. see Appendix C. 
12 and 13 were placed where 3 Cp. Isocr. Archid. $ 35. 


5 2 


The nor- 
mal consti- 
tution will 
recognize 
all ele- 
ments 
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things might be taken into consideration’. Aristotle, on 
the contrary, says that in any distribution of ‘instru- 
ments’ (dpyava) the work to be done must be kept in 
view—that in a distribution of flutes, for instance, the best 
flute must be given not to the best-born or the hand- 
somest, but to the most skilful flute-player. The contrary 
view, he says, would imply that all things which we call 
good are sufficiently one in kind to be reducible to a 
common measure and comparable the one with the other?. 
Goods are really only comparable in respect of their con- 
tribution to a given work (épyov), and only goods which 
contribute to the same work can be compared with each 
other. ‘The competitors for power must base their claims 
on the possession of things which really go to the making 
of a State’ (1283a 14). So that, if we draw up a rough list 
of competitors for political power, we shall find on it the 
well-born, the free-born, and the wealthy *, and to these we 
shall have to add those possessed of justice and of military 
excellence. All these possess attributes contributing either 
to the being or well-being of the State. Each of these 
groups has a certain claim, none of them an absolutely just 
or exclusive claim, to power. Even a constitution which 
gave exclusive supremacy to the virtuous would not be 
just, for it would give exclusive supremacy to one only of 
the elements which contribute to the work of the State*. 


1 Cp. Laws 744B, where Plato 
enumerates not only dpety 7 Te 
mpoyovey Kal 7 avtov and mAovToU 
Xpiows kal wevias, but also copdrav 
ioxves Kal evpopdiat, as entitling to 
a larger share of honours and 
offices. In Laws 757 B-C, how- 
ever, true, or geometrical, justice 
is said to take account only of 
virtue in its distribution of honours. 
But then we must remember that 
the State of the Laws is avowedly 
a second-best State, and not con- 
structed wholly on ideal prin- 
ciples. 

* Cp. Eth. Nic. 5. 8.1133b 18, 77 
pev ovv adnbecia advvatoy Ta Tocov- 
tov diapepovta cipperpa yevécba, 


mpos b€ thy xpetav evdéxerat ikavas : 
and Eth. Nic. 9. 1. 1164.b 2 sqq. 

3 In Eth. Nic.4. 8.1124a 20sqq. 
there is an account of the com- 
peting claimants for honour, 
which reminds us of this passage 
of the Politics. We gather that 
those who combine the three 
aya@a—wealth, nobility, and vir- 
tue—have the best claim. Cp. 
Eth. Nic. 8.12. 1160b 3, where the 
Baowdevs is said to be 6 mace Tots 
ayabois tmepexav. 

* Plato’s language, Laws 757 C, 
is far more favourable to the 
claims of virtue. Geometrical (or 
true) justice, he says, ripas peioce 
pev mpos aperny dei peifous, Trois dé 
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The same would have to be said of one which gave ex- which con- 

clusive supremacy to the many (of wAeéovs) on the grounds ee be 

developed in the Eleventh Chapter. aie: 
What then must be done, supposing all these elements— State, not 

the good, the rich, the noble, the many—to co-exist in one from ae 

and the same community? Are we to give power to the A bare su- 

good, supposing only that they are sufficient in number to Popes a 

form, or at least to govern, a State’? But then there is a does not 

: - . confer an 

difficulty which affects all exclusive awards on the ground exclusive 

of superiority in this or that attribute. Each of the ™Shtto 

supremacy, 

elements before us—the rich, the noble, the good, the 

many—is liable to have its claims defeated by those of a 

single individual richer or nobler or better than all the 

rest, or indeed by those of a mass of men of which this can 

be said. Our review of facts shows that none of these 

exclusive claims to supremacy on the ground of a bare 

superiority in one of the elements which contribute to the 

life of the State deserve to be accounted ‘normal’ (ép6¢s), 

or to find recognition in a normal constitution. We thus 

obtain an answer to the question raised at the end of 

c. 11 (1282b 6), what are normally constituted laws, and 

whether they will be conceived in the interest of the better 

sort or the many (1283b 35). They are, we find, laws 

designed for the common good of both; though there is 

one case in which all laws are out of place—that of the 

appearance of a mayBacieds. When the good are not so Unless the 

superior as to outweigh in virtue the collective merit reas ore 

of the mass (érav ovpBatvyn rd ex ev, 1283 b 3g), then so tran- 

they must share power with the many. Some mixed a ae 

constitution must be adopted, which will give to the good weigh the 

and to the many a proportionate share of power; and in pea 


aed! : ° : the Many, 
determining the proportion which is to fall to the lot of oe Ga 


rouvavtioy €xovtw apeTns TE Kat 
matdelas TO Tpemrov EKaTE pots aTrovEpeEL 
kata Aoyov. 

1 This question is left unan- 
swered, but the answer intended 
to be given to it may probably be 
gathered from the sentences which 
succeed. It is that, given a suffi- 


cient superiority in virtue, no 
deficiency in the numbers of the 
virtuous is a bar to their claims : 
even a single individual, if more 
virtuous than all the rest of the 
community, has an_ irresistible 
claim to rule. 
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the Rich, each, regard must be had to the advantage of the whole 


ere State and the common advantage of the citizens!; ‘and a 
Be citizen is, broadly, one who shares in ruling and being 
power ie= 


tween them ruled, but he differs according to the particular constitu- 
ZA aed tion; under the best constitution he is one who is able and 
ducive to MULpESe: to rule and be ruled with a view to a life of 
Pantenee: virtue’ (1283b 42 sqq.). We infer, then, that the best 
constitution will be so designed as to favour his pursuit of 
this end, and this we find to be the case if we compare the 
Fourth Book (4 (7). 2. 1324a 23, dru pe ody dvaykatoy evar 
moAwtelay apliotny tavtnv Kal iv taéw Kav dotTicody apiora 


/ \ / lA , > 
apatro. kal Can paxapios, pavepdv éorw). 


If, how- ‘But if, Aristotle continues, ‘there is in the community 
ee era some one man, or some group of men not numerous enough 
small ; to constitute a city, so pre-eminent in virtue that the virtue 
oup o AC . S 

one anid political capacity of all the rest put together is not 
a commensurable with theirs ’—in other words, 6rav py ovp- 
constitute Balry TO XexOev— this man or men,’ notwithstanding their 
foth,. Numerical paucity, ‘must not be treated as a mere part of 
ing, pos- the State, or called upon to share power with the rest and 
sessing this 2 : 

transcend. to submit to law, for to do so would be to do them in- 
ge justice, and indeed would be ridiculous. This is shown to 
then a case be the case by an appeal to the practice of the deviation- 


for the Ab- 
solute 
Kingship 
arises. 


forms, which either put to death or ostracize any citizen 
who by reason of disproportionate wealth, or a dispro- 
portionate number of friends and adherents, or for any 
other cause, is formidable to the State. They do not 
expect such persons to obey the law; they get rid of 
them in one way or another. The normal constitutions 
have to face the same difficulty, and though they will 
try to prevent the case for the ostracism arising?, they 
also may nevertheless be forced to resort to it; but 
then they will use the ostracism for the common good, 


; 1283 b 40, TOO épBov Anmréov 
tcas’ 108 icws dpbdv mpos TO 7s 
mOAEwS éAns ocupepov Kat mpos TO 
Kowov TO TOY wrodiT@Y. It is not 
clear whether Aristotle conceives 
any difference to exist between 


the advantage of the whole State 
and the common advantage of 
the citizens. 

2 Cpr 7 (5). 3: 1302 br 19): -and 
Aristoph. Ran. 1357sqq. as to 
Alcibiades. 
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not for the good of a section’. But what is the best 
constitution to do, if an individual makes his appear- 
ance, transcendent, not in respect of wealth or the number 
of his friends, but in respect of virtue? Virtue is every- 
thing to the best constitution, and as it cannot expel such 
a being? or exercise rule over him, the only possible 
course, and also the natural course, is to make him a 
life-long king. This is extended (3. 17. 1288 a 15) to 
the case of a whole family (yévos) of such persons 
appearing in a State. The whole family will then become 
royal. 


It will be noticed that the alternatives considered in this The case, 


chapter do not exhaust the list of possible alternatives. xe a 


The cases considered are only those in which a Few Good the good 
are su 


and the Many, or one pre-eminently good man and the cient in 
Many, coexist in the same community, and the purpose of pene. 
the inquiry is to show how in such cases power must be city is not 


allotted. The One and the Few have an exclusive right note one 


to supremacy only when their excess of virtue is very is the case 
assumed to 


great; in all other cases power must be shared. The case gxist in the 
in which the good are sufficient in number to form a full ee 


complenient of citizens is not considered ; and this is the case where all 
which is assumed to exist in that (ee of the best State ees: are 
which is described in the Fourth Book. In this the good, virtue. 
the well-to-do, and the free-born are the same persons— 


in other words, the citizen-body is composed of men 


1 Cp. Plato Polit. 293 D, kai €av 
TE ye amoxtwyuvres Tuas: 7 kal 
€xBaddovtes kaaipoow er ayabo 
Thy wOAW, eire kal drrotkias otov 
ony pehurra@v exe TOUTES TOL 
G ptKporepav TOLOCTW, 7} Twas eTretoa- 
yopevot Tobe GAXovs €Ewbev, roXiras 
Trovouvtes, avTiy avéoow, eworep 
ay émiornun Kat T@ Otkai@ mporxpa- 
HEvoL, oatovres, €k xeipovos Behrio 
TOL@ct Kare Sdvapwy, TravTyy Tore kal 
kata Tovs Tovovrous Spous nly povny 
OpOnv moXurelav eivae pyréov. 

2 Aristotle evidently remembers 
Heraclitus’ indignant censure of 


the Ephesians for their expulsion 
of Hermodorus: cp. Diog. Laert. 
9. 2, ka@arterat O€ Kal TOV ‘Edeciov 
emt TO TOV éraipoy éxBaheiv © Eppo- 
Sewpor, é ev ois pnow" "AEvoy "Edeoious 
7850v aro@avety Tact Kal ToIs + av) 
Bows thy modw Kataduretv, ottwes 
“Eppodwpov EwuTav ovitstov e&€Ba- 
Aov A€yovTes* nuewy unde eis ovnirros 
€atw’ ei O€ Tis ToLOUTOS, GAN TE Kat 
per’ G\Ao@v, and Cicero’s transla- 
tion of the passage, Tusc. Disp. 
5. 36. 105. See Bywater, Heracliti 
Ephesii Reliquiae, fragm. cxiv. 
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possessing virtue fully furnished with external means (dper7 
KeXopnNynerN)- 


General The conclusion, however, to which the whole discussion 
conclusion leads us is, that the decision what is the just or normal 
mal consti- constitution in any given case must depend on the circum- 
pee ai stances of that case—on the distribution of attributes con- 
ene ducive to the life of the State, and especially on the 
where: it distribution of virtue—but that whatever allotment of power 
elcome it makes will be for the common good, and that it will not 
stances of give exclusive supremacy to One individual or a Few, 
ee except in the very rare case of their possessing an over- 
whelming superiority in virtue. 

Far more often we shall find a small body of the better 
sort (BeArfovs) confronted by a large body of the free-born, 
the former individually, the latter collectively superior, and 
in this case the normal constitution will be one which recog- 
nizes and rallies round it all elements conducive to the life 
of the State—wealth, free birth, virtue—and finds a place 
foreach. Allof them have claims: the State has need of all. 

Already then we find a firm logical basis laid for that 
mixed constitution whose organization and nature will 
be more fully depicted in the Sixth Book. The mention 
of wealth, free birth, and virtue as the elements to be 
combined points perhaps rather to an aristocracy of the 
kind described in 6 (4). 7. 1293 b 14 than to a polity, for 
in a polity only wealth and free birth find recognition 
(6 (4). 8. 1294a 19 sqq.). The mixed constitution of 
Aristotle, it is interesting to notice, is not necessarily 
a combination of all constitutions, like that men- 
tioned in 2. 6. 1265b 33 sqq., or that which his disciple 
Dicaearchus! and the Stoics of the third century before 
Christ’, followed by Cicero and a host of others down to 
our own day, have agreed in extolling. It is not an union 
of Kingship, Aristocracy, and Democracy, for a King 


has no necessary place in it; it is rather a combination 


* See Dicaearch. fragm. 23 242): Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 892. 
(Miller, Fragm. Hist. Graec. 2. * Diog. Laert. 7. 131. 
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of social elements—virtue, wealth, free birth—than a 
combination of constitutions; it is a constitution which 
finds a place in the State for the good, the wealthy, and 
the many, and which rallies them all round it. It does 
justice to everything that contributes to the life of the 
State. Under its shadow the good, the wealthy, and the 
free-born work happily together, ruling and being ruled for 
the common good 1. 

This is Aristotle’s conception of the normal (not the 
best) State in the form which it most commonly assumes, 
and the pattern was one which Greece in his day especially 
needed to have held up for imitation. It has its value, 
however, even in our own times. 

Plato had said in the Politicus (297 B), that ‘no large 
body of persons, whoever they may be, can acquire the 
political science and govern a State with reason (era vod), 
and that it is in connexion with a small and scanty body, 
or even a single individual, that we must look for the one 
normal constitution.” Even in the Laws, where he concedes 
a certain share of power to the people, he constantly sur- 
rounds his concession with safeguards which greatly reduce 
its value. The classes in which he places most faith are 
evidently those comprised in the first and second property- 
classes. Aristotle has somewhat more confidence in the 
judgment, on some political subjects at all events, of some, 
though not all, kinds of demos”. 


1 We notice that Aristotle does 
not rest the claims of mixed 
government on the ground that a 
system of ‘checks and balances’ 
is necessary, but on grounds of 
justice : all elements contributing 
to the being and well-being of the 
State should receive due recogni- 
tion in the award of supreme 
authority. Considerations of ex- 
pediency, however, reinforce those 
of justice. A constitution of this 
kind is the safest, inasmuch as 
all elements of the State gladly 
combine to give it support. We 
see also that if Aristotle does not 


believe in the divine right of the 
One or the Few, neither would he 
accept the doctrine of the sove- 
reignty of the people, even in the 
limited sense of the sovereignty 
of the éAevOepo.. Sovereignty 
rightfully rests with those who, 
contributing elements of import- 
ance to the life of the State, can 
and will rule for the general good. 

2 He strongly deprecates a pau- 
per demos (8 (6). 5.1320a 32), and 
he much prefers an agricultural 
or pastoral demos to a demos of 
artisans or day-labourers or 


ayopaiot (8 (6). 4). 
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We see how great a part justice, and its equivalent the 
common good, play in determining the structure of the 
Aristotelian State. If the slave is a slave, it is because 
it is just and well for him and every one else, that he should 
be so. The same principle governs the assignment of 
citizen-rights and of supreme authority in the State. A 
State in which the best should rule by force would not 
satisfy Aristotle, even if they ruled for the best ends; 
there must be a willing co-operation of all, whether rulers 
or ruled, and this can only be secured through an universal 
conviction that an adequate place is found for everybody, 
and that no one’s just claims are overlooked. Aristotle’s 
principle is a salutary one, whatever we may think of his 
application of it. It is—let every element that contributes 
to the being and well-being of the State receive due recog- 
nition in its award of rights. The permanent value of 
this principle will best be seen if we study some instance 
of its infraction—for example, the ancien régime in France. 

Justice and We note also that the just being, in Aristotle’s view, 
ibe wooed identical with that which is for the common good, he has 


mon goo : 
the two- both these clues to guide him in the construction of the 


scent State. To dpOdv AnmTéov tcws' Td 8 tows 6pOdv mpds TO TAS 
eee TOAEwS CANS oVvUdepov Kal Tpds TO KOWWOv TO TOV ToALTOL 
(1283 b 40). Rights, it would seem, are to be measured 

by the common good. 
It is, however, mainly by considerations of justice that 
Aristotle is guided in his construction of the State. 
Justice was to him the key to all constitutional problems ; 
varying views of justice lay at the root of constitutional 
diversity and constitutional change. He saw that all the 
competing claimants for political power—democrats no 
less than oligarchs—appealed to justice in support of their 
claims. The champions of oligarchy seem occasionally to 
have used the argument that those who contribute ninety- 
nine hundredths of a common fund should not be placed 
on the same footing as those who contribute the remaining 
hundredth (3. 9. 1280b 27 sqq.), and it was apparently 
from them that Aristotle learnt the view that political 
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power should be distributed among the members of a 
State in proportion to contribution. He holds, indeed, 
that account should be taken in the distribution of power, 
not of property only, but of everything that contributes to 
the being and well-being of a State. The free-born and 
the virtuous have as good a claim to a share of power as 
the wealthy. Still, though he amends the contention of 
the champions of oligarchy, he adopts it in the amended 
form. 

It is an interesting question, whether his account of the Is Aris- 
principle on which political power should be distributed peed) at 
is correct. It places the matter at any rate in a distinct ee : 
light, whereas, when similar questions arise among our- which 
selves, and an appeal is made to considerations of justice, eee 
there is often a good deal of vagueness about the argu- should be 
ments used. Aristotle’s view is that those who contribute pee a 
to the common stock the attributes, material moral and 
intellectual, which are essential to the being and well-being 
of the State—whether (like the citizens of the best State) 
they individually possess the whole of them, or whether 
some possess one of them and others another, the rich, the 
free-born, and the virtuous forming distinct classes—ought 
in fairness, as a requital for their contribution, to be the 
citizens and rulers of the State. It is evident, however, 
that the award of supreme power to men thus endowed 
may be rested on another ground. The State may give it 
to them, not in requital for their contribution, but because 
it is for the common good that ‘the tools’ should be in the 
hands of ‘those who can use them.’ It may well be that 
the Common Good is a safer standard in questions of this 
kind than the Distributive Justice of Aristotle, and that the 
State is more likely to be successful in attaining the ends 
for which it exists, if it abstains from attempting to 
balance contribution and recompense, and is guided in 
its distribution of power simply by considerations of the 
Common Good. We may test the soundness of Aristotle’s 
theory in some degree by the view which it leads him 
to take of Kingship. He finds himself, as we shall shortly 
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see, obliged to deny the legitimacy of Absolute Kingship 
in all cases but one—the case in which the Absolute King 
is an overwhelmingly important contributor to the State. 
Would it not have been better to say that the Absolute 
Kingship is only in place where it is essential to the well- 
being of the community? 

We may, indeed, go further and ask whether the recog- 
nition of contribution, or even of capacity, is really justice 
—whether justice is not rather the recognition of desert. 
On this point some remarks of Mr. J. S. Mill (Political 
Economy, Book ii. c. 1. § 4) deserve to be quoted. ‘The 
proportioning of remuneration to work done, he says, ‘ is 
really just, only in so far as the more or less of the work is 
a matter of choice: when it depends on natural difference 
of strength or capacity, this principle of remuneration is in 
itself an injustice: it is giving to those who have—as- 
signing most to those who are already most favoured by 
nature. But is it possible for the State to sound the 
depths of human desert? And if it were possible, would 
it be well that the State should award the advantages at its 
disposal in accordance with desert? A man’s extraction, 
his training, or other circumstances beyond his control may 
be so bad that he deserves more credit for being only a 
thief and not a murderer, than another man deserves for 
being an useful member of society. Yet would not the 
State be acting a suicidal part, if it gave power to a man of 
this kind? It would seem that the only sort of justice 
which is capable of affording a basis to society is that 
which is recognized by Aristotle; yet is this really 
justice ? 


Transition Aristotle has now answered the question raised at the 
King- 
re eich commencement of c. 1o—what ought to be the supreme 


is ex- authority of the State—and he passes on in c. 14 to 
amined 


first as be- €XaMine the subject of Kingship, ‘for we say that this is 
ing one of one of the normal constitutions.’ His plan seems to be to 
the normal 


constitu study the normal constitutions first, perhaps on the principle 
Saag mentioned in c. 7. 1279 a 23, where he says that ‘when 
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these have been described, the deviation-forms will be the Abso- 
evident.’ He reserves an examination of the polity, how- ao ane 
ever, till he has analysed democracy and oligarchy, ‘for its guished 


nature will be more evident, after these constitutions have wes Si 
been described’ (6 (4). 8. 1293 b 22-33). There is no such 
reason for postponing the study of Kingship and the true 
Aristocracy. 

The question is asked whether a State and country 
(kal woAee kal x@pa, c. 14. 1284b 38) which is to be well 
constituted may be placed with advantage under a King- 
ship, or whether some other constitution will be better 
for it, or whether again in some cases a Kingship will be in 
place and in others not. It is evident from 3. 16. 1287a 
10 sq. (cp. 3. 17. 1287 b 37 sqq.), that the question of the 
naturalness of Kingship had given rise to discussion. 
Isocrates, for instance, had spoken of it in one passage 
(Philip. § 107) as an institution uncongenial to Greeks, but 
indispensable to barbarians. 

Aristotle evidently feels that this question cannot be 
discussed till the various forms of Kingship have been dis- 
tinguished, and those which do not really come into con- 
sideration eliminated. He accordingly distinguishes five 
forms of Kingship, the extreme form at one end of the 
scale being the Laconian (1) Aaxwyvixy)—a mere Generalship 
for life—and that at the other being the form in which one 
man is ‘supreme over everything, just as a nation (€vos) 
or City-State is supreme over all public affairs—a form 
which agrees in type with household rule}, for as household 
rule is a sort of Kingship over a household, so this type of 
Kingship is household rule over a City-State or over one or 
more nations. We observe that the Absolute Kingship 
(7apBactdrcia) is evidently conceived by Aristotle as ap- 
plicable not only to a City-State but also to an é@vos or a 
collection of €0vn. Of these two forms he dismisses the 
first-named as being rather an institution which may exist in 


zeS4 TA: 1285 b 31, TeTAypEevn KaTa adtxia : Pok>7 (5).: 10. 1310b 32; 
THY OlKOVOPLKTD ; cp. Eth. Nic. 5. 1 Bacdeta TérakTalt KaTa THY apio- 
5. 1130 b 18, 7 pev ov Kata rip Tokpatiay: and other references 
OAnv apetny TeTaypevy Oikatogvyyn kat given in Bon. Ind, 748b 18 sqq. 
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connexion with a variety of constitutions, than a distinct 
form of constitution. The other form, accordingly, remains 
for consideration. 
Questionof As to this, the first question to be considered is, he says, 
i a whether it is more advantageous to be ruled by the best 
Kingship man or the best laws. This question had been already 


discussed discussed by Plato in the Politicus (294A-296A) and 


—is the 


a ofthe in the Laws (874 E-875D)*. In the former passage 
pest Man . . . . - 
or the rule Plato thus states his doctrine:—‘the legislative art is 
eh the best certainly in some sense an element in the art of kingly rule 
aws the 


more ex- 


{and legislation is therefore a function of the king], but the 
pedient ? 


best thing is that supreme authority should rest, not with 
the laws, but with the man who having wisdom is capable 
of kingly rule’ (294 A). No art (he urges) can lay down 
anything ‘simple and universal’ (a4zAodv) as to things so 
shifting as men and their doings, at all events if it is to 
ordain what is best; yet this is what law tries to do, ‘like a 
stupid and wilful man, resolved not to allow anything to be 
done contrary to his appointment or any question to be 
asked, even if some fresh thing different from what he 
commanded should happen to be better for some indi- 
vidual... Then why (Plato asks) make laws at all? For 
just the same reason for which gymnastic trainers draw 
up a general rule for the exercises of those whom they 
are training. They do this, because they cannot possibly 
be at everybody’s elbow at every moment, ready to indi- 
cate the best thing to do. Imagine, for instance, a trainer 
going abroad and expecting to be a long time away—he 
will leave behind him written instructions for his pupils; 
but if he should happen to come back sooner than he 


1 This is pointed out by Mr. 
Jackson in his note on Eth. Nic. 5. 
6.§5. The comparative merits of 
the rule of law and the rule of an 
autocrat are discussed in a well- 
known passage of the Supplices of 
Euripides (389 sqq.) with an ob- 
vious intention to give the victory 
to Theseus, the representative of 
the former. Compare also Eurip., 
fr. 600 (Nauck), 


Tpomos €ott xpnotos aadadeo- 
TEpos VouoUv 
with 3. 16. 1287 b 6, dare Tay Kata 
ypappata [véperv] avOparos apxev 
aoad€éarepos, dN’ ov Tay KaTa TO 
€Oos. 

2 See Prof. Campbell, Sophistes 
and Politicus of Plato, p. 137-8, 
whose renderings I have mainly 
followed here. 
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intended, would he feel bound to follow those written 
instructions in his management of them, supposing some 
change were desirable? Undoubtedly not. The moral 
is that law is only a make-shift, that the best thing is the 
unceasing guidance and supervision of a true King, and 
that if law exists, it is essential that the King should be 
free to depart from it, wherever he can do so with ad- 
vantage. 

In the Laws (874 Esqq.) the same view is implied, but 
Plato is here more conscious how impossible it is for any 
mortal man to see that it is to his own interest, no less 
than to that of others, to study the common advantage 
rather than his own private advantage, or if he did so, to 
abide by this principle and to act on it throughout his 
life. Of genuine Reason, designed by nature to be free, 
there is not a particle anywhere, or, at least, not much 
(875 D); hence it is that we have to call on law to rule, 
though it looks only to that which is for the most part 
and cannot discern that which holds universally. Mankind 
must have laws and live in accordance with them—other- 
wise they will be no better than the most savage beasts 
(874 E)—but Law is only the second-best thing. 

Aristotle evidently has the teaching of the Politicus in 
view in the aporetic analysis which he brings to bear on the 
question (1286a gsqq.). Those who are for Kingship, he 
says, will object to law that it gives merely a general rule, 
and does not adjust its directions to the circumstances of 
the particular case. To exercise any art by written rule is 
foolish: even in Egypt, where the physicians are expected to 
treat their patients by stereotyped written rules, they are 
allowed to change the treatment after four days, if desirable. 
But then, if it is made an objection to law that it embodies 
a general principle, we must remember that the ruler also 
must possess the general principle, so that he is open to 
the same objection; indeed, in him it is exposed to the 
disturbing influence of emotion and passion, from which no 
human breast is free; it will consequently be less pure 
and less potent. It may, however, be rejoined that in 
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compensation for this the individual ruler will be able to 

deal better with the particular case than law could do. 
These considerations evidently point to the advisability 
eae of adopting some arrangement, by which the One Best Man 
a ies of will promulgate laws which will be supreme except where 
giver-King, they deviate from what is right. But then comes the 
who makes question, is it better that these cases with which the law 
reserves to fails to deal aright should be dealt with by a single indi- 


Provisional 


laws, but 


tee idual of surpassing excellence, and not by the whole body 
break of citizens or by a less numerous body of men of full virtue 
them, 2 3 : 5 ; 3 
wherethey (o7ovdato.)? The subject is discussed with a leaning to a 
ee conclusion in favour of these ozovdaio.. The reason why 
right. Kingship prevailed in early times was perhaps merely this, 
that in those days only a very few possessed virtue ; when 
more came to do so, Aristocracy took its place*. Besides, 
there is a special difficulty connected with the probability 
of the King, who is assumed to possess supreme power, 
passing his Kingship on toan unworthy child, There is also 
the difficulty that the King, being, not a body of men, but 
a solitary individual, and therefore needing to be supplied 
with the means of enforcing his will, must of necessity be 
supplied with a guard. This, however, may be got over. 
But the But Aristotle now awakes to the consciousness, or makes 
ve believe to do so, that in all this discussion of the rule of a 
Aristotle Lawgiver-King he has been treating of a Kingship gov- 


intended to 


investigate erned by Law—a faowdela xara vopov—for he has been 


Kite, ho criticising a Kingship in which law is supreme, at all events 
is supreme till it deviates from right (1286a 23). The subject to 
fitip and be considered, however, is in reality the King who ‘is 
ee supreme over everything and may act as he pleases’ (c. 16. 
not he who 1287 a 1), not he who is in part checked by law. What is 
eee to be said of his claims ? 


* Compare the provisional con- 
clusion as to the relation of law to 
the ruler thrown out in c. II. 
1282 b 1 sqq. 

2 The theory of the succession 
of constitutions put forward here 
occurs in an entirely aporetic 
passage and does not necessarily 


represent Aristotle’s definitive Hd 
on the subject. In 6 (4). 
1297 b 16sqq. the changes ae 
constitutions are connected less 
with changes in the distribution of 
virtue than with changes in the 
art of war. 
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To this subject Aristotle addresses himself afresh, and law. Isa 
the polemic against the rule of the One Best Man begins name 
again with increased intensity, and in such a way as to Pedient in- 
disturb some arguments in favour of a ruler of this type, es 5 
which had passed without objection in the previous discus- 
sion. Among men who are like each other it is contrary to 
nature and unjust to make one man supreme over every- 
thing ; the proper arrangement in such a case is inter- 
change of rule, which involves the existence of law. Then, 
again, no human being would be able to take cognisance of 
the details which the law is unable to regulate; hence the 
objection commonly made to the rule of the law applies 
also to the rule of the One Best Man: the law, however, 
does all that can be done to meet this difficulty, for it 
purposely trains the rulers to deal fairly and justly with 
these matters’. The law has this merit, that it not only 
regulates but educates—educates men to supply its own 
inevitable defects*. Besides, it permits and makes pos- 
sible its own amendment. The rule of law is the rule 
of God and reason ?: the rule of a man involves a part- 
rule of the brute which is present in every man, inasmuch 
as desire and anger are present in him. The parallel of 
the arts (which had been accepted before) does not hold. 

The master of an art—a physician, for instance—is seldom 
drawn by passion or partiality in a direction contrary to 
that which reason dictates, whereas the ruler has to deal 
with matters in which he may have a personal interest, 


1 In 1287a 25, aA’ enirndes a human being (dvOpamos), even 
maoevoas 6 vopos epiornat Ta doira if he be the best of men (cp. a&- 
ty Otkatoratn yvopn xKpivew kat Opwrov, 30). Somehighauthorities, 
diotxetv tovs Gpxovras, the terms however, and Bernays among 
of the Athenian juror’s oath (wept them, take it as introducing an 
pev &v vopor eici, WhdueioOar kata objection to the rule of law made 
Tovs vdpous, wept d€ Sv pr eiai, by the advocate of the rule of an 
yroun tH Stkaordryn, Poll. 8.122,  adpioros avyp, to the effect that 
quoted by C. F. Hermann, Gr. magistrates are of no use in sup- 
Antiqq. 1. § 134. 10) are evidently plying the deficiencies of law. 
present to Aristotle’s recollection. | The point is doubtful. 

Sec ANAG ne) (1287 ch 2 3ic) cp. ° Aristotle probably has in his 
1287 a 41, b 8) appears to intro- mind Plato’s language, Laws 
duce a fresh objection made by 713 E-714A, 
the advocate of law to the rule of 
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The Abso- 
lute King- 
ship is in 
place under 
given cir- 
cumstances 
Sen if 
the King’s 
virtue is so 
transcend- 
ent as to 
exceed the 
collective 
virtue of 
all the rest. 
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and about which he is not dispassionate ; to him, there- 
fore, the law may be useful as a standard representing 
the mean, by which he can shape his course. The argu- 
ment against curing men by written rule and governing by 
written rule also applies only to one sort of law—written 
law ; unwritten law, which is the more authoritative sort, 
remains untouched by it. Then, again, the One Man can- 
not supervise everything ; he must therefore employ others; 
and if he does so, why should not supreme authority be 
given to the whole number at once? Besides, ‘ several 
heads are better than one,’ especially after they have had 
the training of intellect and character which only law can 
give. Lastly,a king must govern with the help of friends’, 
but friends are like and equal to each other; supreme 
authority should therefore be given to the whole body. 
Throughout this prolonged series of arguments against 
the rule of the One Best Man, Aristotle has remained quietly 
in the background. He has perhaps been not unwilling to 
have the considerations fully stated, which from a popular 
point of view (for this is naturally the prevailing point of view 
in an aporetic discussion) make against the absolute rule of 
the best man, unchecked by law—partly because the argu- 
ments of the Politicus needed to be met, though abandoned, 
or apparently abandoned, by Plato in the Laws, partly 
because he holds, unlike Plato, that one form of the best 
State is a State governed by law; but now he steps in 
and closes the discussion by saying that all these arguments 
against the substitution of the rule of the One Best Man 
for that of law only hold good in certain cases; they do not 
hold good where he is a man of transcendent excellence, 
and one whose excellence outweighs that of all the other 
persons in the State put together. ‘It is clear from what 
has been said, he remarks (3. 17. 1287b 41 sqq.), ‘ that, 
among those at any rate who are alike and equal, it is 





? As to the q@idoe or éraipo of donum regno condicione, who 
the Macedonian Kings—an im-_ refers among other passages to 
portant and recognized body of the following in Diodorus—16. 
men—see P. Spitta, De Ami- 54.4: 17.2.5: 17.16. 1: 17.52. 
corum qui vocantur in Mace- 7: 17.54.3: 17.57-1: 17. 112.3. 
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neither expedient nor just that a single individual should be 
supreme over all, whether laws do not exist and he him- 
self is supreme, as being a law, or whether they do’ (the 
hypothesis dealt with in 1286 a 21-b 40), ‘and whether he 
is a good man ruling over good men, or a man not good 
ruling over not good men—aye, and even if he is superior 
to his subjects in virtue’ (cp. Xen. Cyrop. 8. 1. 37), ‘unless 
indeed he is superior in a certain degree’ (i.e. to such an 
extent, that ‘his virtue exceeds the virtue of all the rest put 
together,’ 1288 a 17). 


Aristotle’s first object in this long inquiry is to show that In one case, 
the normal constitution, though always just and for the te 


common advantage, is not in all cases the same, but varies Absolute 
: eae : . 2 : Kingship) 
according to the distribution in the given society ‘of the the conch 


elements which contribute to the being of the State, and pares 


especially of virtue. We learn from it that the principle earlier part 
provisionally laid down in c. 11 (1282 b 1)—that supreme 6f the bool 


authority in the State should be given to ‘laws normally mally con- 
constituted,’ or, in other words, to laws adjusted to the aoe 
normal constitutions—is subject to one important ex- ad 
ception ; it only holds good when the State consists of men authority, 
alike and equal or of those who are approximately alike ate 5 r 
and equal. It does not hold in cases where its observance 

would work injustice, and would be hostile to the general 

good, and indeed impossible and ridiculous. If a man 


of transcendent excellence! should appear in a State, one 


7 In 3. 13. 12844 6 the trans- 
cendent superiority referred to is 
said to be in virtue and roduixh 
Svvapis (cp. 4 (7). 3. 1325 b 10-14); 
but in 6 (4). 2. 1289 a 32 Kingship 
and the true Aristocracy are said 
BovAceoOa kar’ aperiy cuverrdvat 
kexopnynperny, and in Eth. Nic. 8. 
12. 1160 b 3 we find a superiority 
not only in virtue but ‘in ail 
goods’ ascribed to the king (od ydp 
€ort Bacie’s 6 py adtdpkns Kat 
mao. tois dyabois imepéyov). In 
Pol. 4 (7). 14. 1332b 18 a trans- 
cendent superiority in bodily 


endowments is added to the pic- 
ture—a _ characteristically Greek 
thought inherited from Plato 
(Polit. 301 D-E)—for otherwise 
men’s doubts of the transcendent 
qualities of the One Man might 
not be silenced and overpowered 
(cp. Pol. 1. 5. 1254 b 34sqq.). It 
was the custom of the Ethiopian 
race, which the Greeks loved to 
imagine as especially noble (Mas- 
pero, Hist. ancienne des peuples 
de lOrient, p. 535, ed. 2) to make 
the biggest and strongest man 
among them king (Hdt. 3. 20, 


T 2 


Aristotle’s 
object in 
making 
this reser- 
vation in 
favour of 
the Abso- 
lute King- 
ship is to 
prevent 
the claims 
of Law 
clashing 
with those 
of justice 


and reason. 
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whose excellence outweighs that of all the rest put to- 
gether, then the only thing that is right or expedient or 
possible is that his will should be gladly obeyed and that all 
other law should disappear. He must be the living law of 
the State; he must be what a father is in a household or 
Zeus in the universe. For the moment the State becomes 
all that the most ardent of hero-worshippers could wish it to 
be, only that Aristotle requires his Absolute King to possess, 
not merely transcendent capacity, but transcendent moral 
excellence. He does not seem to hold, with Plato in the 
Laws, that no mortal nature is fit to be invested with these 
immense powers; nor does he concede them to a man 
possessed of true knowledge and virtue, irrespectively of the 
extent of his superiority to his fellows: the Absolute King 
must not only be a man of transcendent virtue, but there 
must be an immense disparity between his virtue and that 
of his subjects. Plato had not dwelt with equal emphasis 
in the Politicus on the extent of this necessary disparity, 
though he undoubtedly implies that it will be great. 

It is evident from the Fourth Book’ that if Aristotle 
makes an exception to the supremacy of law in favour 
of the Absolute King, it is rather because his account of 
the State would otherwise be incomplete and open to 
objection, than because the appearance on the scene of 
such a being is at all probable. To have said that the 
supreme authority in every community must always be 
‘laws normally constituted’ would have exposed him toa 
fatal rejoinder from the followers of Antisthenes*. ‘What,’ 
they would have asked, ‘ do you really mean to claim obedi- 
ence to law from a Heracles?’ A scene or two from the 
Bacchae of Euripides would have been at once quoted, in 


TOV ay TOV aoTav Kpivect peytorov 
TE civat kal kata TO peyabos €xew TH 
loxey, TovTOV a&Lovat Baovhevew). 
BEC. a0. 11332 23, emet O€ Toor’ 
ov padioy Aaetv, odd’ eoTw domep ev 
*Ivdots gpyot DkvAa€ eivar rovs Bace- 
Aéas Tog oUToV pee Pes TOV 
apxopevav: cp. 7 (5). 1313 a 
3 sqq., where Aristotle i fe noticing 


the circumstance that no new 
kingships arose in his own day 
accounts for it by remarking that 
men were rarely then forthcoming 
who towered above their fellows 
sufficiently to deserve an ‘office’ 
so great and exalted. 
2 Cp. 3. 13. 1284a 15 sqq. 
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which the fruitless attempt of the misguided King Pentheus 
to control and imprison the god Dionysus, and the fate 
which his folly brought upon him, are described in glorious 
verse. 

But the object of Aristotle, or at all events the effect of His doc- 
his teaching on this subject, was not perhaps solely to pecan 
prevent the infringement of the claims of a hypothetical Kingship, 
mauBaceds or Absolute King. The rights of the natural aico im.’ 
may.BactAevs were to be respected, but no one was a natural ae 
may.Baciievs who did not possess transcendent virtue and place in the 
an immense superiority to everyone else belonging to the pence 
State. Only a man of this type could claim to be above law. ent virtue. 

The age of Aristotle was one which needed this lesson. ae of 
Kingship had grown in credit during the fourth century this teach- 
before Christ, in proportion as the defects of the free con- oa 
stitutions of Greece had become more apparent. Both 
Xenophon and Isocrates had sketched an ideal King as 
well as an ideal constitution’. Xenophon describes with 
enthusiasm the born King whom men instinctively and 
willingly follow, as bees follow the queen-bee—who rules to 
make his subjects as virtuous as possible, and makes them 
so partly by example, partly by rewarding virtue and 
stimulating emulation, partly by close personal super- 
intendence, like a ‘seeing Law”’; and we derive the im- 
pression from his writings, that though he had learnt from 
the Lacedaemonian State how much Law could do, espe-. 
cially in maintaining and enforcing a public system of 
education, not ending with youth but carried on to maturer 
years, he is, nevertheless, still more interested in the personal’ 
agencies which make for virtue, as indeed a disciple of 
Socrates might naturally be. Xenophon seems, in fact,’ 


? See the references in Henkel,, 
Studien, p. 142 sqq., and cp. 
Cyrop. CS ee 22, aigtaved Oar pev 


1 *Tsocrates, like Xenophon, 
depicted not only a perfect con- 
stitution, but also a perfect Prince, 


and described the qualities of a 
true ruler and king in his address 
to Nicocles and in his Evagoras, 
partly in a hortatory form, partly 
in the form of an encomium’ 
(Henkel, Studien, p. 155). 


yap «Ode kai dia rovs ypapo- 
pevous vopous BeXriouvs yeyvopevous 
avOpamous* tov b€ ayaboy apxovra 
Br€rovra vopov avOparots evopioer, 
Ort kal Tattew ikavos éote Kal Opay 
Tov aTakTovvTa kat Ko\d¢ew. 
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to be divided between the respect for law which he in- 
herited from Socrates and his enthusiasm for born rulers 
of men. 

Isocrates, again, though he recognizes the educating 
influence of law!, and allows it to be the source of the 
greatest benefits to human life*, yet holds that there are 
other things better—Rhetoric, for example, which does not, 
like law, concern itself only with the internal condition of 
a State, but teaches men how to deal with problems affect- 
ing Greece as a whole*. In this spirit he tells Philip of 
Macedon ‘4, that while other descendants of Heracles, men 
fast bound in the fetters of a constitution and of laws—he 
probably refers to the Lacedaemonian kings—will love 
only the city to which they belong, Philip should count 
the whole of Hellas as his country, and work for its 
advantage no less than for that of Macedon. 

The Macedonian kingship under Philip, and still more 
under Alexander, was tending to outgrow its old con- 
stitutional limits®, and to pass into a form in which the 
king possessed almost divine prerogatives. A saying is 
ascribed to Philip by Stobaeus®, which shows how high 
a view he took of the rights of the throne. ‘The king,’ 
he said, ‘ought to remember that he is at once a man 
and the depositary of power godlike in extent, in order 
that he may aim at all things noble and divine, and 
yet speak with the voice of a human being.’ So again, 
Anaxarchus, the follower of Democritus, in the famous 
words which he addressed to Alexander after the murder 
of Cleitus, told him that the Great King could no more do 
wrong than Zeus himself ’—we know not whether before 
or after the composition of the Politics, Aristotle felt quite 
differently. He had perhaps already, in his dialogue 
entitled ’AA¢Eavdpos 7 trép admolkwy (or amorxiov), advised 
Alexander to exercise despotic sway only over the ‘ bar- 


* Ad Nicocl. §§ 2-3. 5 See O. Abel, Makedonien vor 
: De pate. Ke ss ene PEER p- 123 sqq- 
e Antid. § 79: cp. $9 27I- ‘loril. 48. 21. 
280. . 7 Arrian, Exped. Alex. 4. 9. 7. 


* Philip. § 127. 
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barians,’ and to deal with the Greeks as freemen deserving 
to be led (jyepovixGs)', and his advice was echoed in 
Alexander's presence by his imprudent relative and disciple 
Callisthenes”. His effort to inculcate moderation of rule 
in relation to Greeks on the omnipotent Macedonian 
Monarchy is quite in harmony with the general tendency 
of his political teaching 3, and was ‘a real service to man- 
kind. It was a time when the intoxication of empire and 
power, which seems to have mastered men’s minds in 
antiquity more often than in modern days, and always 
with fatal results, was especially strong, and needed to be 
firmly checked *. 


The thought which underlay both the conception of the Natural- 
Single Ruler in the Politicus and Aristotle’s conception of 7s ong 
the zay,Bac.Aeds was a natural one. It was this—was not the menshould 

; ; : be ruled 
true type of human society that in which men surrender py beings 
themselves to the guidance of some being or beings of higher than 

F , - themselves, 
superior race? ‘We do not, says Plato (Laws, 713 D), 
‘set oxen to rule over oxen, or goats over goats; a 
superior race rules them, that of men’; and so in the 
golden age of the reign of Cronus, demigods (daiuoves) were 
set by him to rule over man, ‘and they with great ease and 
pleasure to themselves, and no less to us, taking care of us 


1 Fragm. Aristot. 81. 1489 b 
27 sqq. 

2 Arrian, Exped. Alex. 4. 11. 8. 
The whole of this eleventh chapter 
shows how little Callisthenes (and 
Aristotle also in all probability) 
was prepared to concede divine 
honours to Alexander; and in 
Aristotle’s conception the wapSao- 
Aevs is little less than a god (3. 13. 
1284a 10). Theophrastus spoke of 
Callisthenes as having ‘fallenin the 
way of a man of colossal power and 
good fortune, but one who knew 
not how to use prosperity aright’ 
(Cic. Tusc. Disp. 3. 10.21). There 
is no sign that Aristotle was at all 
more prepared than Theophrastus 


to find a rapBaordevs in Alexander. 

2 Cp. Pol. (447). 2) E32 re, 
Kal ToUTO THs vopobeTikns eat idEiv, 
€dv TWeEs UTAPX@OL yELTVL@VTES, TrOia 
mpos toiovs aokntéov i) Tas Tos 
kaOnkovot Tpos Exdarous xpnoTeor. 

* Demetrius of Phalerum is 
said, not on very good authority 
however, to have advised Ptolemy 
King of Egypt to purchase and 
read the books written ‘on the 
subject of Kingship and Govern- 
ment’ (epi BaotAcias kal nyepovias): 
a yap ot didot trois Bacthevow ov 
Oappotot rapaweiv, tadta €v ois 
BiBXtots yéeypamrac (Plutarch (?), 
Reg. et Imperat. Apophthegmata 
—Demetr. Phaler., p. 189 D). 
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and giving us peace and reverence and order and justice 
never failing, secured a life of concord and happiness to 
the tribes of men. ‘This tradition, he continues, ‘tells 
us, and tells us truly, that for cities of which some mortal 
and not God is the ruler, there is no escape from evils and 
toils’ (Laws, 713 E). 

How natural this thought is, appears from its perhaps 
unconscious repetition in modern literature. ‘Here, says a 
reviewer, speaking of a work by Sir H. Holland ?, ‘ we find 
the remark that whereas some of the lower animals are 
tamed and educated by man, man himself has no higher 
animal to educate him. “He alone is submitted to no 
superior being on the earth capable of thus controlling or 
perfecting his natural instincts, of cultivating his reason, or 
of creating new capacities or modes of action.” This is 
strictly true; yet in all organized communities the indivi- 
dual man is submitted to a superior control—namely, that 
of society and of social, as distinct from individual, ends of 
action; and the education of man in his individual character 
by man in his corporate or political character is really a 
far greater and more wonderful thing than the development 
of the half-human intelligence, wonderful as that is, of a 
well-bred and well-trained dog*.’ It is to this education 
by society that Plato points, when he goes on, in the same 
passage, to say that man must imitate the life which is said 
to have existed in the days of Cronus,and hearken to what 
we have of immortality within us, to the voice of Reason 
expressed in law (Laws, 714 A), seeing that the demigod 
rulers of Cronus are no longer forthcoming. 

Aristotle, however, declines to say that the appearance 
on the scene of a ruler of this kind, or even of a family 
of such rulers, is impossible. Nay more, he holds that 


* Prof. Jowett’s translation, 4. 
234. 

* “Fragmentary Papers on 
Science and other subjects,’ by 
Sir H. Holland, Bart. (Longmans, 
1875), reviewed in the Saturday 
Review for March 20, 1875. The 
book itself is not known to me. 


* Compare the saying ‘homo 
homini deus.’ It should be 
noticed, however, that one race of 
men educates another, and that 
mankind owes at least as much 
to this source of civilization as to 
the action of a society on its mem- 
bers. 
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if this event happened, the ‘truest and most divine’ form 
of the State would be realized’. But he also holds that 
its occurrence is in the highest degree improbable, and 
thus the best State which we find depicted in the Fourth 
Book is a State consisting of equal citizens. Occa- 
sionally, indeed, he speaks as if the State of free and 
equal citizens, whose relations are regulated not by the 
will of men but by law, were the true form of the 
State*; and in all probability his mind was under the 
influence of two conflicting views, that which he inherited 
from the Politicus and the Republic of Plato, and that 
which was more especially his own—the view that there is 
nothing in the supremacy of law which should make it 
out of place even in the best constitution. 


It is questionable whether Aristotle is right in holding Aristotle's 
that there is but one form of real Kingship—the Absolute view ag 
Kingship—and that Kingship governed by law is not, as lute King- 
Plato had made it in the Politicus,a separate form of sae eat 
constitution, but merely a great magistracy, such as might oe es 
find a place in a variety of constitutions (3. 16. 1287 a criticised. 


3 sqq.). 

Some non-hereditary forms of Kingship according to law 
noticed by him—among them, that of the aesymnete ?— 
may have in some degree resembled great offices like that 
to. which Aristotle refers, when he speaks of a single 
individual being often made ‘supreme over the adminis- 
tration’ (kUpios Tijs dvoiKnoews, 1287a 6), and may perhaps 


1 Cp. 6 (4). 2. 1289 a 40, ris 
mparns Kat Georarns. The same 
view is expressed in 2. 2. 1261a 
29 sqq., where the State of free and 
equal citizens, interchanging rule, 
is said to reproduce approximately 
in its temporary distinction of 
rulers and ruled the deeper and 
permanent distinction of nature 
which prevails where, as is better, 
the same men constantly rule: 
cp. 4 (7). 14. 1332 b 21. Perhaps 
the epithet @ewrary conveys a 
delicate hint that the mapSaorhela 


is hardly an institution for men : cp. 
Eth. Nic. 7. 1. 1145 a 19, thy vmep 
nas apeTny, Npwrkny Twa Kal Oeiay. 

2°Cp. 6 (4). 11. 12095 b 25;;peu- 
Nerar b€ ye 7) Todis €& towy eivat Kat 
Opoiwy Ore padiora : 6 (4).4.1292a 
32, Srov yap py vopor apxovow, 
ovK €orTt TOATEla : 2. 10. 1272 b 5, 
taita 6) mavra Bedtiov yiverOac 
kata vopov i) kat avOpamwv BovAnow* 
ov yap aadpadis 6 Kavov. 

® 22 145 -d2o5be253.cp:; 7. (5). 
10. 1313 a I0, ev O€ Tals kata yevos 
Baotdelas, 
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have been not absolutely incompatible with democracy, in 
some at least of its forms, though it is hard to imagine 
their co-existence. But this cannot have been true of 
hereditary Kingships. Aristotle himself does not distinctly 
assert the contrary, but his attempt to confine the inquiry 
to two representative forms only, the Lacedaemonian and 
the Absolute Kingship (c. 15. 1285b 33 sq.), evidently 
misleads him 1. 

A King, and especially a hereditary King, even if he rules 
according to law, is a very different being from a magis- 
trate with a wide competence. Our modern terminology, 
which counts as a Monarchy any government in which a 
King exists, however limited his powers, would seem to 
be more correct. The mere fact that a King finds a place 
in a constitution is sufficient to give it a special colour and 
to make it quite different from what it would otherwise 
have been. In the Lacedaemonian constitution, indeed, 
the powers of the King were so limited that it was perhaps 
rightly classed, not as a Kingship, but as an Aristocracy; 
and the so-called Kings at Carthage were hardly Kings in 
any real sense. But Kingship in accordance with law, in 
many of the forms in which it existed in Aristotle’s day, 
fully deserved to be accounted a distinct form of Kingship 
and to find a place among varieties of constitution. 

Aristotle’s real feeling about Kingship apparently is, that 
in the absence of an immense disparity in excellence 
between the King and his subjects, it is not a just insti- 
tution, nor can the willing obedience, which is its characte- 
ristic, exist. Totro pév ody GAnOds icws A€yovow, elTEp 
tmapéer Tols amoorepodor Kal Bra€opevors TO TGV OvTwY alpe- 
Tétatov’ GAN itsws ovx oidv te tmdpxewv, GAN tbroriPevTat 
TovUTO Weidos* ov yap étTt KaAds Tas Tpakers evdexeTaL eElvat 
T® pi) Siab€épovTt Tooodroy Gaov avyp yvvarkos 1) TaTIp TEK- 
vov 1) dearOTns dovAwY (4 (7). 9.0 1325.al 41 sqq.r Cpa (5)- 
10. 1313a 3-10). But if this immense disparity exists, 


* In calling the Lacedaemonian __ life’ may exist in all forms of con- 
Kingship a ‘generalship for life’ stitution, he seems to forget the 
(orpatnyia didws) and arguing  hereditariness of the Lacedae- 
(1287 a 4) that a ‘generalship for monian Kingship. 
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then law cannot exist. Aristotle, in fact, approaches 
the question of the structure of the State from the point 
of view of justice. Power must be proportioned to con- 
tribution. 

‘Kingship,” says Henkel1, ‘was in the whole Political 
Theory of antiquity only a form of Aristocracy, resting on 
no separate and independent basis of its own.’ Erdmann 
expresses the modern view of the subject, when he says”: 
‘When men expect talent in a King, they forget that a 
King is not a high official: a high official, no doubt, cannot 
discharge his functions without the particular kind of 
talent required for their discharge. The things which a 
King chiefly needs to possess are love for his people, and 
the conscientiousness which will beget in him doubts of 
his own omniscience, and lead him to choose virtuous and 
capable ministers. When, as in the instance of Frederick 
the Second, these two characteristics are combined with a 
great mental superiority—a thing which occurs only once 
in a century—the highest standard is unquestionably 
attained.’ Expediency, interpreted by experience, is a 
better guide in questions of constitutional organization 
than justice, as Aristotle understands it. Nota few Kings 
have received enthusiastic support from their subjects, and 
have made their rule a blessing to mankind, though they 
could claim no such transcendent superiority to those over 
whom they ruled as that which Aristotle requires in a 
King. 


When we put together the various data as to the nature 
of the State with which the Third Book furnishes us, we 
shall find them somewhat contradictory. The State is 
‘a community of citizens sharing in a common constitution’ 
(kowwvia ToditGy Toditelas, 3. 3. 1276b 1): it is also ‘a 


Retrospec- 
tive sum- 
mary of the 
conclu- 
sions of the 
Third 
Book as to 


the nature 


certain number of citizens’ (woAtr@v te TANOOs, 3. I. 1274 D of the 
41): is then the xowwvia identical with the cowwvot? Then State. 


again, its identity is especially to be sought in the consti- 
tution (3. 3. 1276b 10): this seems to imply that the State 


1 Studien, p. 57. 2 Vorlesungen iiber den Staat, p. 167. 
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is rather to be sought in the ovvOeo.s than in the citizens, 
the civOeta; so that if the constitution lasts for centuries, 
the life of the State will far outlast that of the body of 
citizens (7A7j00s zodirév) with which it is occasionally 
identified’, and if it lasts only a few months, the reverse 
will be the case. Elsewhere again (4 (7). 1. 1323b 29-2. 
1324a 13), the State is described as a moral agent capable 
of virtue and happiness. Must it not, then, be a Person, as 
well as an aggregate or a ovvdeois of persons”? 

Still further, as we have already seen, the State is occa- 
sionally described as including not only citizens, but also 
women, children, and slaves (e.g. 1.13. 1260b 13sqq.: 2.9. 
1269 b 14sqq.: cp. 3. 4. 1277a 5 sqq.); but here the term 
is used in a broader and more inclusive sense than else- 
where. Thus in the Fourth Book (c. 8. 1328a 21 sqq.) 
only those are allowed to be ‘parts of the State’ who 
can live its full life and be xowwvoi, and these are its 
citizens ; so that we come back to the view that the State 
is to be identified with its citizens, or rather with the 
kowwwvia which they form, and does not include those who 
are not citizens, or (to use the words of the Fourth Book) 
that it is a kowwvia of men like each other, existing for the 
sake of the best life to which they can attain (4 (7). 8. 
1328 a 35). 

The State at its best is thus, in Aristotle’s view, under 
ordinary conditions, a company or brotherhood of equal 
comrades, enjoying that ‘leisure from the quest of neces- 
saries’ (cxoA7) Tv avaykaiwy) without which full virtue 
cannot exist, ‘able and purposed to rule and be ruled 
with a view to the life in accordance with virtue’ ;’ 
not necessarily equal absolutely, but proportionally 
equal — sufficiently equal to be commensurable, to live 

? Unless indeed the word 7AjOos 


contains the notion of perpetual 
renewal. 


subject, see Heyder’s remarks 
(Vergleichung der Aristotelischen 
und Hegel’schen Dialektik, p. 179), 


? As to these unreconciled con- 
tradictions, a plentiful crop of 
which usually comes to light 
whenever we make a careful study 
of Aristotle’s teaching on any 


quoted by Eucken, Methode der 
Aristotelischen Forschung, p. 43 n. 
They arise in part from Aristotle’s 
desire to do justice to all points of 
view. 
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for the same end, and to accept the control of a common 
body of law. At first sight the State, as Aristotle 
conceives it, presents the aspect of a body of friends, 
exceptionally numerous indeed, but tending as friends 
do, to be like and equal, and engaged in one and the 
same scheme of life—‘one equal temper of heroic hearts.’ 
Virtue, which is the secret of unity in friendship, is also the 
secret of unity in the State (Eth. Nic. 9. 6. 1167 b 2 sqq.). 
A body of friends, however, is not an unity in the same 
degree as a State; it need not, like the State, be composed 
of diverse elements; its members are not, like those of 
the State, divided into rulers and ruled, nor are their 
relations regulated by law; the essential characteristic 
of State-life is exchange of service, that of friendship com- 
mon life and accordant feeling; the aim of friendship is 
especially ‘living together’ (76 cv¢jv), an aim which, though 
presupposed in the State, is less its aim than ‘advantage’ 
(7d cvpdepov)'; above all, in the case of the State, a Whole 
is formed which reacts upon its members and imparts 
completeness to them, and which is itself a moral agent, 
a Person, dealing with those outside it as well as with 
those within. The State, we see, is something more than 
a body of friends. It is also to be distinguished from a 
school, if only because in a school there is no interchange 
of service. It is not a Church, again, for its aims are 
more varied than those of a Church; it does not exist 
for the worship of God alone, or for the promotion of 
spiritual, as distinguished from intellectual, growth; its 
objects range from the provision of commodities to the full 
development of the whole man; it has a military force at 
its disposal; its ultimate aim is not, as Socrates, Xeno- 
phon, and Plato had said, the production of virtue, but 
rather the efflux of virtue in virtuous action, unimpeded 
and happy. So far from the State ceasing to be necessary, 
as the view of these inquirers might be construed to imply, 
when full virtue is already possessed by the citizens, it is not 


1 Eth. Nic. 9.6.1167b2: and Pol. 3. 9. 1280b 35-40. Cp. also 
compare Eth. Nic. 9. 12. with Eth, Nic, 8 11, 1160a 8-30. 
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at its best except when all of them are men of full virtue. 
If it is itself the source of their virtue, partly through the 
material conditions with which it surrounds them, partly 
through the training and guidance which it imparts, it must 
nevertheless go further and develope their virtue in action; 
it must set on foot an exchange of mutual service rendered 
with a view to the common good ; it must offer its citizens 
a Whole in which they can merge themselves as parts, 
rising thus toa nobler level and type of action than they 
could singly realize; it must be to them a sort of God}, 
less remote, more helpful, more akin to them than the God 
of Aristotle—a Being in whom they lose themselves only to 
find themselves again. 

Aristotle has not learnt that the State does not exist 
exclusively for the advantage of its members, but in part 
for that of the world outside it. To him it is a natural 
Whole, which in all normal cases grows up, as it were, round 
the individual, raising him to the full level of humanity and 
satisfying all his wants from the lowest to the highest ; it 
exists for the sake of those within it, not for the sake of 
those outside. Its task is especially to satisfy man’s 
highest needs, and we expect him to say that supreme 
power in it must be allotted to those who can so rule as 
to secure this result. He is led, however, by considerations 
of justice to award supreme power to those who contribute 
to its life in proportion to their contributions, and espe- 
cially to those who possess ‘virtue fully furnished with 
external means.’ 

It is because the State is so high a thing, that there are 
many who, in their own interest no less than in that of the 
whole, had better have nothing to do with its manage- 
ment. They cannot live its full life, and are rather in it 
than of it. 

If Aristotle had said that the State exists not only for 

* Aristotle, it is true, nowhere the State as ‘that “mortal god,” 
says this: still there is muchin to whom we owe under the 
the Politics to suggest the idea “immortal God” our peace and 


to which Hobbes gave definite defence’ (Leviathan, part 2, c. 
expression, when he spoke of 17). 
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the realization of the highest quality of life, but also for the 
development in all within it of the best type of life of 
which they are capable, he would have made the elevation 
of the mass of men one of its ends. But this he hardly 
seems to do. It is true that the head of the household is 
charged with the moral improvement of the slave, but then 
we are elsewhere told that the slave is ruled for his own 
good only accidentally—primarily for that of his master. 
Still less is the State expected to concern itself with the 
moral interests of the artisan and day-labourer: this class 
seems to be wholly uncared for. If Aristotle's view of the 
office of the State is defective in this respect, it has, how- 
ever, the merit, that it brings into prominence a truth 
which in our own day is often forgotten—that one of the 
aims of the State should be to aid in the realization of 
the highest type of life, and that this should be fully as 
much its aim as to help those who cannot attain to the 
highest type to advance as far towards it as they can. 
Civilization should grow in height as well as in breadth. 

It is evident that to Aristotle the State is far less than it 
is to us an abstraction apart from,and distinguishable from, 
the individuals who belong to it?; it is not a system of 
institutions, which, however it may change, retains its 
identity, while one generation after another finds shelter 
under it and passes away; it is not the house, but the 
human beings who live in it?, From the modern point of 


: Compare | Lucian, Anacharsis 
C. 20, modu yap pecs ov Ta oikodo- 
pipara nyovpeda eivat, olov Teixy kal 
iepa& Kal Vewootkovs, Boje Grane pey 
Horep capa te €dpatoy Kat akivnroy 
imdpxew és urodoxny Kal dodahecav 
Tov Tohirevouevar, Td Oe TAY Kipos 
ev Tots monirats TOéneba* TouTous 
yap eivar tovs dvathnpovvras kat 
dvardrrovras kal emuteovvtas exaoTa 
kal puddrrovras, oidvy Te ev npiv 
éxdoT@ eotiv n Wuxn. tovto o7 
Toivuy Karavonoavres emipedovpeba 
pév, MS Spas, Kal TOU DwpaTos THs 
mO\EwS KaTaKOOMOUYTES a’TO, ws 
ka\\ucrov mpi ein... partiota Oe 
kal €&. dmaytos TovTO mpovooiper, 


6mws of moXirat dyaOol pev tas 
Woxas, iaxupot O€ ta oopata yiy- 
VOLVTO K.T.A. 

2 The nineteenth Article of the 
Church of England defines ‘the 
visible Church of Christ’ as ‘a 
congregation of faithful men, in the 
which the pure Word of God is 
preached and the Sacraments duly 
ministered.’ With regard to all 
definitions of a State or a Church 
as a number of individuals, it may 
be asked whether the notion of a 
succession of individuals does not 
enter into our conception of a 
State or Church. Would a mere 
aggregate of individuals, even 


Conflict of 


the Abso- 
lute King- 
ship with 
Aristotle’s 
general 
account of 
the State. 
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view it is rather a ‘fabric, and to a large extent an inherited 
fabric. Aristotle regards it as a Whole consisting of its 
citizens as parts, and if in one passage he finds its identity 
mainly in the constitution, he follows this thought no 
further. The view of Isocrates that the State is immortal 
he evidently does not hold. The notion of the historic 
continuity of the State belongs to a later time, though 
Aristotle is aware that the past of a State influences its 
present’. The constitution of a State is to him less an 
outcome of its past than a reflection of contemporary facts 
—of the moral level and social composition of the com- 
munity. In reality it is both, 


To one form, indeed, of the best State of Aristotle the 
foregoing account of the State does not apply. In the 
Absolute Kingship, the highest but also the least realizable 
of its forms, many of its usual features seem to disappear. 
The State in this form seems to fall into two sections, the 
Absolute King, and those he rules, one of which, the 
Absolute King, is not a part of the State at all (3. 13. 
1284a 8). Is he then outside the State, and is the State 
constituted by his subjects alone? Or is he rather to be 
regarded as himself the State? But then the State will 
apparently cease to be a xowwvia, for there will be only 
one kowwvos. And on that hypothesis, what becomes of 
the principle that the State consists of persons differing 
in kind? or of the principle that it is an aggregate of 
individuals? If, on the other hand, the State is composed 
of the Absolute King and his subjects”, what is his or their 


though animated by a common 
aim, possessed of a common creed, 
and living the same kind of life, 
constitute a State or a Church, if 
some provision were not made 
for the perpetuation of the society 
by the admission of fresh mem- 
bers? 

Sp, bl. 202. e274 a iosaae. 
where the existence of an extreme 
democracy at Athens is traced to 
the circumstance that the mari- 


time empire of Athens was origin- 
ally won by the demos. 

* This would seem to be Aris- 
totle’s view, if we examine the 
reasoning in 2. 2. 1261a 29 sqq., 
where the State is said to be com- 
posed of persons differing in kind 
—i.e. rulers and ruled—both when 
the same persons always rule and 
when, in consequence of the 
equality of the members of the 
State, rule is interchanged. 
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relation to it, if he is not a part of the State? Aristotle’s 
admission of the Absolute Kingship as a possible form of 
the State seems altogether to conflict with his general 
account of the State. We do not learn why, if he is 
‘complete in himself’ (Eth. Nic. 8. 12. 1160b 3 sq.), the 
Absolute King should trouble himself to rule or to live in 
society at all. 

Strongly, however, as the Absolute Kingship contrasts 
with what we may call the typical form of the State, one 
paramount feature of the latter still survives in it. Itisa 
means of placing the individual in constant contact and 
connexion with Reason, here indeed represented not by 
Law but by the Absolute King—a means of realizing the 
highest and most complete human life. Thus, however 
altered the structure of the State may be, its end remains 
the same; and this would seem to be enough for Aristotle. 
The State may exist without Law’, if only it secures to 
its members the highest quality of life. Plato had already 
allowed the ideal State sketched in his ‘Republic’ freely 
to assume the form either of a Kingship or of an Aristo- 
cracy?, but then in neither form were the rulers to be 
fettered by Law. Aristotle finds room for the Absolute 
Kingship at some cost of consistency. He makes room for 
it,as he tells us (3. 13. 1284 b 32: 3.17. 1288a 19 sqq.), 
because he has no choice: not only would no other course 
be just, but no other course is possible. 


Aristotle had said towards the close of the discussion on Under 
* ; what cir- 
Kingship (3. 17. 1287 b 37), that there are those who ate cana 
marked out by nature and by considerations of justice are King- 


and advantage to be ruled as a master rules his slaves, eee 


and others marked out for subjection to a king, and others and ea: 
for membership of a polity; and even in the midst of his Win ole 


1 The view that a constitution  riav ov moXirelav* Grou yap py vopoe 


implies the rule of Law is perhaps 
only said to be etvAoyos, and not 
absolutely adopted, in 6 (4). 4. 
1292a 30 sqq. The words are— 
evhoyas dé av Sd€evey emirysav 6 
pdokev thy To.avTny eivat SnpoKpa- 


VOL. I. 


apxovo, ovk €oTe ToALTEla. 

2 Rep. 445 D, emovopacdein 8 av 
kal dyn’ eyyevopévov pev yap avdpos 
évos ev Tos apxyovor Sradpeportos, 
Baowheia av kdnOein? Trevovwv Se 
aptoroxKpatia, 


The Third 
Book has 
mainly 
concerned 
itself with 
the nor- 
mal consti- 


tutions, but ~ 


we gain 
from it 
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anxiety to establish the necessity and justice of the Abso- 
lute Kingship under certain circumstances, he pauses to seize 
the opportunity of explaining (1288a 6 sqq.) under what 
circumstances each of the normal constitutions is in place. 

A people is a fit subject for Kingship, if it is so con- 
stituted as to produce (wépuxe pepe ?, 1288 a 8) a family 
excelling in virtue and in capacity for political leadership. 
This is shortly after amended to the effect that if even 
a single individual of this character makes his appearance, 
he is deserving of Kingship. 

A people is a fit subject for Aristocracy, if it is so con- 
stituted as to produce a body of individuals capable of 
being ruled as freemen should be ruled by men qualified 
for political leadership by virtue. It appears from c. 18. 
1288 a 35, that under this form both rulers and ruled will 
be ‘men excelling in virtue, the former having the virtue 
which qualifies for rule tending to the highest quality of 
life, the latter having the virtue which qualifies for being 
ruled to that end. 

A people is a fit subject for Polity, in which a body of 
individuals naturally springs up (wépuxev éyyiveo@ar”), pos- 
sessed of military excellence and capable of ruling and 
being ruled in accordance with a law distributing offices 
among the well-to-do in accordance with desert *. 


So far—that is to say, down to the end of its last 
chapter but one—the Third Book has concerned itself 
mainly with the varieties of the ‘normal constitution.’ 
The normal constitution, we gather from it, is in all cases 
just and for the common advantage, and precisely because 
it is so, it is not in all cases the same. It varies as the 
social conditions vary; it awards supreme power accord- 


1 For dépew in this sense, Cp. 536)— 


Plutarch, Dion c. 58, GAN’ €otkev Kéos* Obeovs yap paive’ 7 vngos 
arnbas eee TO THY TOAW € éxeivny pepe. 
(Athens) épew dyépas apery Te 2 For this expression, cp. Aris- 


Tovs ayaOovs dplatous kat kakia Tovs tot. Fragm. 85. 1491 aI, o7ovdatoy 
gavdovs rovnpordrouvs: Plato, Tim. 8 earl yévos év & onde orovdaiot 
24 C-D: Damox.Inc.Fab.Fragm.  mepvxaow eyyivec Oat. 

(Meineke, Fragm. Com. Gr. 4. 5 See Appendix D. 
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ing to the distribution in the given community of the occasional 
elements which contribute to the life of the State; here epee ok 
it will be a Kingship, there an Aristocracy, there a Polity. constitu- 

But though the normal constitution is the main subject as 
of the book, we catch, as it advances, clearer and clearer 
glimpses of the best constitution also. It may be well to 
note these indications and to bring them together. 

The best State, we are told (c. 5. 1278 a 8), will not give 
citizenship to the Bavavoos. In the best State, again, a 
part at all events of the citizens—those of them who are 
‘statesmen and who are charged, or fit to be charged, with 
the management of public affairs ’—will possess the full 
virtue of the good man (o7ovdatos drip, c. 5. 1278 b 2 sqq.: 
cp. c. 18. 1288 a 37 sq.); and thus the best State is appa- 
rently referred to as a State in the hands of men of full 
Virtue (61a Tov orovdaiwy avipdr, Cc. 13. 1283 b 6), and in the 
same chapter the citizen of the best State is defined as 
‘he who is able and purposed to rule and be ruled with 
a view to the life of virtue’ (1284a 1). So far all the 
indications given us of the nature of the best State point 
to a State of equal o7ovdaio. ruling and ruled by turns, but 
later in this chapter (the thirteenth) we learn that under 
certain circumstances the best State may be forced to 
assume the form of an Absolute Kingship, and the suc- 
ceeding chapters even go on to inquire whether the Abso- 
lute Kingship is not really the best form of constitution 
(c. 15. 1286a 7 sqq.: cp. 1286b 22, ef d& 89 Tis dpiorov 
Bein TO BaoweverOar tats wdédeowv). The answer is that the 
best constitution will assume the form of an Absolute 
Kingship or the more equal form of an Aristocracy of 
orovodator, according to circumstances. It will be the former, 
if an individual or a family of surpassing excellence exists 
in the State; it will be the latter, if this surpassing excel- 
lence is possessed by a body of citizens capable of ruling 
or being ruled with a view to the most desirable life (c. 18. 


1288 a 33 sqq.)1. 


1 Not simply mpos roy Bioy tov c. 13. 1284a I sqq.: however, 
kat’ dpetny, as we had been toldin even as far back as the ninth 


U 2 


Closing 
chapter of 
the Third 
Book— 
how far is 
it in har- 
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We are thus gradually led in the Third Book to form a- 
conception in outline of the nature of the best constitution 
in its two forms, Kingship and Aristocracy ; it remains for 
the Fourth Book to work this out in detail, and to show 
how the best State is to be brought into being and insti- 
tuted (riva wépuxe yiveoOat Tpdrov Kat Kabloracba TOs, 3. 18. 
1288b 4). The Third Book forms an introduction to the 
study of all constitutions, but especially to the study of 
the best?. The broad principles which it lays down with 
regard to the recognition of all elements contributing to 
the being and well-being of the State prepare us to find the 
books on the best State placing supremacy in the hands of 
a citizen-body possessing not only the intellectual and 
moral qualities necessary for rule, but also an adequate 
provision of external goods. 

This book of the Politics, however, would have lost much 
of its interest and importance, if it had thrown light only 
on the best constitution. Perhaps its most marked charac- 
teristic is the prominence which it gives to the conception 
of justice. A sound constitution, it insists, is one which 
makes those supreme in the State whose supremacy is in 
the particular case just and for the common good. 


It is time, however, to examine the last chapter of the 
Third Book (c. 18), in which a transition is made from the 
‘normal constitutions’ to the best constitution and to the 
question, how the latter is to be brought into existence. 


chapter (1280b 34), the life of the 
true State is described as (a7 
te\ela Kai avtapkns, a phrase which 
includes atdrdpkeva ev Tots avayKaiots 
as well as in higher things. 

? Krohn remarks (Zur Kritik 
Aristotelischer Schriften 1. p. 30 
h.): ‘If one sought to bring what 
is cognate together, the Seventh 
and Eighth Books (old order) 
would have to follow the Second : 
the contents of the Third Book 
have no bearing on the fragmen- 
tary sketches which find a place in 
the Seventh.’ It is quite true that 


there is a close connexion between 
the Second and the old Seventh 
Book, but the contents of the 
Third Book havealso a real bear- 
ing on the old Seventh. The 
fourth chapter of the Third Book, 
which establishes the fact that in 
the best State the virtue of the 
citizen and the man coincide, is, 
indeed, expressly recognized as 
the starting-point of the inquiry 
respecting the best State in the 
old Seventh (see 3. 18. 1288 a 37 
and 4 (7). 14. 13334 11). 
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‘The normal constitutions ’—so it begins—‘are three in mony with 
number,’ but which is the best of them? The best is that fa ae 


which is absolutely in the hands of the best men (olkovo- eee 
poupern bd TOv dpiotwy, 1288 a 33: cp. 3. 14. 1285 b 31, Book and 
TeTaypevn KaTa THY oikovop.Kyv): it will therefore be either bese 
an Absolute Kingship, in which an individual or a family Book 
exists of surpassing virtue, or an Aristocracy, in which a Sly? 
body (zAj#os) of men of surpassing virtue exists, some of 
whom are capable of ruling and others of being ruled with 
a view to the most desirable life (rijv aiperwrarnv Conv, 1288 
a 37). And how are these two forms, Absolute Kingship 
and Aristocracy, to be brought into existence? Aris- 
totle appears to treat this question as identical with the 
question how men are to be produced fit for kingship or 
for the rule of citizens over fellow-citizens (woAuriKoi). He 
recalls the fact that he has shown that the citizen of the 
best State is identical with the good man; hence the 
education and habits which produce a good man will 
produce a man equal to these positions. (It is hardly 
necessary to interpose the remark, that the term ‘good 
man’ is an altogether inadequate equivalent for the Greek 
arovoaios avip, by which is meant a man possessing that 
many-sided excellence, practical, speculative, and aesthetic, 
on which Aristotle has already dwelt in the Third Book 
(c. 11. 1281 b 10 sqq.)—above all, possessing ¢pdévynois and 
the virtues of leisure (4 (7). cc. 14, 15). Not an impeccable 
man, but a man mature and happily developed in character, 
mind, and body '.) 

We might expect that Aristotle would pass on at once 
to the question what institutions and education produce a 
a7ovdatos avip, but this question is not actually entered on 
till the Thirteenth Chapter of the Fourth Book (1332a 28 
sqq.). He perhaps remembers that he has just said that 
the best State is that in which an Absolute King rules, or 
a ‘body of men of surpassing virtue’ rules and is ruled, 


* Cp. Cic. Tusc. Disp. 5.10.28:  structos et ornatos tum sapientes 
quos dicam bonos, perspicuum tum viros bonos dicimus. 
est; omnibus enim virtutibus in- 
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Tpos Thy aiperwrdarny Lon (3. 18. 1288 a 34), and that he must 
not leave the problem of the ‘ most desirable life’ unsolved 
behind him. To this question, at any rate, he passes in 
the sentences with which the Third Book closes and the 
Fourth begins, and in the following way : 

‘The education and habits which produce a good man 
and those which produce a citizen-ruler and a king will be 
the same. And now that we have treated in detail of these 
matters (d.wpicbervrwy 6é Todrwv, 1288b 2), we must attempt to 
speak about the best constitution, in what way it comes into 
being and how it is instituted’. It is necessary, then, for 
any one who is to investigate the subject of the best con- 
stitution in an adequate way first to determine, what is the 
most desirable life’ (aiperératos Bios, 4 (7). I. 1323a 15: 
cp. aiperwrdrnv Conv, 3. 18. 1288 a 37). ‘For, he continues, 
‘while this is unknown to us, the best constitution must 
also be unknown to us, since those who enjoy the best con- 
stitution their circumstances enable them to attain will 
naturally fare best, unless things turn out quite contrary to 
expectation.’ 

Now, however we may explain it, there is certainly a 
want of ‘callida junctura’ here, to say the least. The 
reason which we expect to be given for the treatment of 
the question, what is the most desirable life, is that the best 
constitution has already been said to exist for the reali- 
zation of the most desirable life (1288 a 37), but no re- 
ference is made to this; on the contrary, a fresh reason is 
given and the continuity of the investigation seems need- 


1 This is the question with which 


handling, the fact that in the Sixth 
the Fourth and Fifth Books are to 


Book the nature of the polity is 


deal, and the answer they give 
to it is, that some of the condi- 
tions of the best constitution must 
be asked of Fortune and Nature, 
but that for others the lawgiver is 
responsible (4 (7). 13. 1332a 28 
sqq.). Itis especiallythe lawgiver’s 
business to see that the education 
and institutions of the State are 
such as to produce ozovdator 
(13324 31 sqq.). We may note, 
as showing a certain similarity of 


first sketched, and then the ques- 
tion is asked—riva Tpomov yiverat 7 
ka\oupevn TodutEla, kal Tas a’THy det 
kabiorava (6 (4). 9. 1294 a 30). 

? The English language cannot 
fully express the reasoning latent 
in the Greek words —dpiora yap 
mparrew TT pOOnKEL TOUS apwrra TOK 
Tevopevous x... It isashort step 
in the Greek from zod:reveo@at to 
T Pare. 
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lessly broken. We notice also that the last chapter of the 
Third Book prepares us for an inquiry not only into the 
mode in which a man fit to be a citizen-ruler over citizens 
(zodirtKds) is to be produced, but also into the mode in 
which a man capable of Kingship (SaciArxéds) is to be pro- 
duced, whereas in 4 (7). 14. 1332 b 12 sqq. true kings are 
said to be no longer obtainable, and in default of them an 
arrangement is adopted by which the ruled become rulers 
after a certain age, the education of the State being 
expressly so planned as to be suitable for men who are to 
be for the first part of their lives ruled and afterwards 
rulers, not for kings or men capable of Kingship who do 
nothing but rule. The Third Book also seems to imply 
that the education which produces the one type of ruler 
is the same as that which produces the other. If so, the 
Fourth Book appears to speak differently (cp. 4 (7). 14. 
1332 b 15). 

In addition to these discrepancies !, of which it would be 
easy to make too much, we are undoubtedly conscious in 
entering on the Fourth Book of a certain change of tone, 
however we may account for it. Not only do expressions 
occur, such as 7jpeis 5€ adrots épodwev (c. I. 1323 a 38)— 
AeKTEov Hiv Tpds auporépovs adrovs (Cc. 3. 1325a 17), for which 
we should vainly look in the Third Book?, but the whole 


1 Another is, that while we are 
promised in the Third Book (c. 3. 
1276 a 32) a discussion not only 
of the question of the proper size 
of the State, but also of the ques- 
tion whether it should be com- 
posed of one race (€6vos) or more 
than one, the latter subject ap- 
pears to escape treatment in the 
Fourth Book, where we might 
naturally expect to find it dealt 
with, unless indeed we consider 
the promise to be fulfilled, or ful- 
filled in part, in the recommenda- 
tions with respect to the slaves or 
serfs who are to till the soil (4 (7). 
Q. 1329a 25 sq.: 4 (7). 10. 1330a 
25 sqq.). Aristotle, however, pro- 
bably refers in the Third Book 


rather to the citizens ; the inter- 
esting discussion of the subject in 
Plato’s Laws (707 E-708 D) was 
no doubt present to his mind. 
Plato had there decided that not 
only Cretans, but also Pelopon- 
nesians (some of whom had once 
settled in Crete), would be wel- 
come as settlers in the new Cretan 
city which he is founding. What 
Aristotle thinks on the subject 
may perhaps be gathered from 
Pol. 7 (5). 3. 1303 a 25 sqq. 

? Similar expressions, however, 
occur here and there in the Poli- 
tics (e.g. 2. 9. 1270a 9, GAN’ Hels 
ov ToUTO okoTrovpev) : Cp. also de 
An. I. 3. 406 b 22, 1peis ° epwrnco- 
pev. 
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conduct of the inquiry is different. This results, no doubt, 
in part from the temporary abandonment of the aporetic 
method of investigation which prevails throughout the 
Third Book ; we have to do now, not with an inquirer on 
a level with others and joining with them in a tedious and 
circuitous search for truth, but with one who has sought 
and found, and if he still inquires, is never, even in 
appearance, far from a solution. The questions succes- 
sively raised in the Fourth Book are discussed with a 
promptness and conciseness which carries us over a good 
deal of ground in a short space; digressions are fre- 
quently avoided by the postponement to another oppor- 
tunity of discussions which might have led to them (e.g. 
4 (7). 5: 1326 b°32 sqq.: 10. 1330:a 4, 1330.4 31 sq: lame 
1335 b 2 sqq.: 17. 1336 b 24 sqq.). The object evidently 
is to carry on the construction of the best State rapidly 
and without interruption. Perhaps, however, there is 
nothing in this change of handling, which need create 
any difficulty, nor need we again make too much of certain 
apparent novelties of doctrine which attract our attention 
in the Fourth and Fifth Books. The most important of 
these is the account of Oewpia as a kind of apagis (4 (7). 
3. 1325 b 16 sqq.), for the recognition of the four cardinal 
virtues, which we seem to trace in 4 (7). I. 1323a 28 sq. 
and in 4 (7). 15. 1334 22 sqq., may perhaps be paralleled 
from other books of the Politics (see, for instance, 3. 4. 
1277 b 16-27), while the account of evéapovia as a com- 
bination of 76 caddy and pleasure in 5 (8). 5. 1339 b 19 is 
supported by more passages than one of the Politics and 
the Nicomachean Ethics. The view of the Third Book 
that a ‘good man,’ and therefore a full citizen of the 
best State, must be capable of ruling (3. 5. 1278 b 3 sq.) 
can also perhaps be reconciled with the permission appa- 


' Cp. Eth. Nic. 1. 9. 1098 b pleasure in Eth. Nic. 7. 12.1152b 
23sqq. We find the two aims of 6: 7. 14. 1153b 14 sqq.: Pol. 5 
To kadov and 7dovn ascribed to- (8). 3. 1338a 5. See also the 
gether to the orovéaios in Eth.Nic. quotation from the comic poet 
g. 8. 1169 a 20-25, and evdaovia Hegesippus in Athen. Deipn. 
is said to be accompanied with 279d. 
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rently given him in the Fourth Book (c. 3) to live a con- 
templative life, but Aristotle does not notice the discre- 
pancy, and we are left to harmonize the two doctrines as 
best we can. 

A high authority, Dr. F. Blass1, has remarked on the 
rarity of Azatus in the Fifth Book. He observes that it is 
also of rare occurrence in the scanty fragments we possess 
of the dialogues of Aristotle, which were in all probability 
composed with a view to publication, and not merely for 
use within the School, and he argues that wherever we 
note this avoidance of Azaz¢ws in conjunction with a style of 
writing somewhat more popular and less technical than that 
of the extant productions of Aristotle usually is, we may 
reasonably suspect that we have to do with a composition 
intended for publication, or with one which includes matter 
derived from a work of that nature. He does not extend 
his remark to the Fourth Book, and we notice, in fact, more 
frequent instances of #zatus in it than in the Fifth. //zazus, 
however, would appear to be rarer in the Fourth Book than 
in some other books of the Politics?, and it may certainly 
be said that this book and the Fifth deal with subjects of 
especial interest to Aristotle's contemporaries, and deal 


1 See Rhein. Mus. 30, p. 481. 
‘ Hiatus is avoided in the Eighth’ 
(i.e. Fifth) ‘Book of the Politics 
with a strictness almost worthy of 
Isocrates. For though Aristotle 
allows of its occurrence, not only 
after kal, 7, and ei, but also after 
py and after the article in its 
various forms—the latter being a 
laxity which is altogether at vari- 
ance with the practice of Isocrates 
—he scarcely ever allows /zatus 
to occur in respect of short and 
elisible vowels, except in the case 
of pronouns, conjunctions, prepo- 
sitions, and other small and fre- 
quently used words (herein fol- 
lowing the very same rule as the 
moststudied orations of Isocrates), 
nor does he regard a pause as a 
justification for Azatus. We need 
hardly alter more than six pas- 


sages in this book of the Politics, 
in order to make its conformity 
to these rules complete.’ It de- 
serves notice that there is a 
difference between the two families 
of the MSS. of the Politics in 
this matter of Azatus, the second 
family occasionally avoiding it 
where the first do not; but the 
avoidance of Azatfus in the Fifth 
Book is perhaps too general 
to be accounted for by the sup- 
position that it is due to trans- 
cribers. 

2 I am indebted to an unpub- 
lished essay by Mr. R. Shute of 
Christ Church, Oxford, for this 
remark, and for the suggestion 
that the Fourth and: Fifth Books 
may well have been an indepen- 
dent treatise designed for publi- 
cation. 


In con- 
structing 

a best con- 
stitution 
—the task 
to which 
we now 
pass—the 
first step to 
be taken is 
to ascertain 
what is the 
most de- 
sirable life, 
for the best 
constitu- 
tion must 
realize the 
most de- 
sirable life. 
What then 
is the most 
desirable 
life ? 
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with them in a not over-technical way. It is very possible 
that materials derived from works intended for publication 
have been used more freely in these two books than in 
others; it is also possible, though less likely, that they were 
themselves written with a view to publication. The facts 
to which attention has been drawn may be accounted for 
in various ways, and some will attach more importance to 
them than others, but in any case there seems to be little 
reason for doubting that the two books were intended by 
Aristotle to form a part of the Politics. The relation in 
which they stand to the Second and Third Books appears 
to be too close to allow of any other supposition. 


The opening words of the Fourth Book announce, in 
effect, that the end of the State—good life, or happiness, 
or (as in this passage) ‘the most desirable life’—is the clue to 
its structure. Aristotle, we see, is a teleologist in politics, 
He adds that nothing less than the most desirable life must 
be realized by the best State. Aristotle insists on this, be- 
cause he held that Plato had failed in the Republic to 
realize the most desirable life (2. 5. 1264 b 15 sqq.)—nay, 
failed even to realize a life liveable by man (2. 5. 1263 b 
29). Yet, in Aristotle’s view, the test of a constitution is 
to be found in the ‘life’ which it secures to its citizens. A 
constitution which does not secure them the most desirable 
life is not the best. 

The first problem, therefore, to be solved is, what is the 
most desirable life. The opening chapters of the Fourth 
Book deal with this problem, and the solution here given 
serves as a guide throughout the whole process of con- 
structing the best State. It is a life spent in the exercise 
of ‘virtue fully furnished with the external conditions of 
virtuous action’ (dpet) Kexopnynvévn). Xopnyia and dpern 
are the two pillars on which the best State rests. Fortune, 
Nature, and a good lawgiver—these are the conditions of 
its realization (cp. 6 (4). 11. 1295 a 25-31). 

If we ask, says Aristotle, what is the most desirable life, 
the first step to an answer is obvious enough. No one 
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would say that external goods and goods of the body are 
sufficient in the entire absence of goods of the soul’. A 
man so devoid of courage that he fears the flies that pass 
him in the air, or so fond of eating and drinking as to be 
ready to eat and drink anything whatsoever, or so fond of 
money that he will kill his dearest friend for a farthing, 
or endowed with no more intelligence than a child or a 
lunatic, would not be pronounced happy by anybody. It 
is only when the question is raised, how much virtue, or 
how much wealth, or power, or renown is desirable, 
that a difference of opinion arises. Some will affirm that 
any quantity of virtue, however small, is sufficient. But 
‘we will tell them’ that mere observation of the facts of 
human life will lead them to a different view. We see that 
men acquire and retain external goods by virtue, not virtue 
by external goods, and that those who are as well en- 
dowed as possible in respect of mind and character, and 
have only a moderate share of external goods”, live a hap- 


1 This classification of goods 
was inherited by Aristotle from 
Plato, whether it originated with 
him or not (Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 1. 
618.1,ed.2). Isocrates refers to ra 
év Tn Wuxn ayaba in de Pace, § 32. 
It is evidently open to much criti- 
cism, as aclassification. Friends, 
we remark, are included among 
external goods (Eth. Nic. 9. 9. 
1169b 9); yet external goods 
are the product of Accident and 
Fortune (Pol. 4 (7). 1. 1323 b 27). 

When Aristotle indicates that 
he ‘uses’ e€wrepikoi Adyor In giving 
the account which he here gives of 
the most desirable life, he may be 
referring to some non-scientific 
writings or teachings either of his 
own (cp. Eth. Eud. 2. 1. 1218 b 33) 
or of others. In the latter case, he 
may be referring to Plato, Laws 
726-9: 743 E sqq.: 697B: Rep. 
591 C sqq.: or to Isocrates de 
Pace, §§ 31-35 : or even to Sappho, 
Fragm.8o0 Bergk. Perhaps, how- 
ever, it is more likely that he is 
referring to teaching of his own, 


possibly to the teaching of the 
mept mAovTOv, Which seems to have 
been somewhat similar (see Fragm. 
89. 1491 b 35 sqq.). We have 
already seen that in 1323a 28 the 
virtues referred to are the four 
cardinal virtues, which, according 
to Zeller (Gr. Ph. 251. 567, ed. 2); 
“seem first to have been definitely 
marked out by Plato and by him 
only in his later years’ ; but this 
also holds of a later passage of 
the Fourth Book (c. 15. 1334a 22 
sqq.). It is not clear where the use 
of the e&wrepixol Aoyou ceases ; it 
may possibly do so in 1323 b 29, 
with the words 61a rhv tuxnv €otiv. 
On this opening chapter of the 
Fourth Book the remarks of Ber- 
nays in his ‘ Dialoge des Aristo- 
teles’ (p. 69 sqq.) should be 
consulted, and also Vahlen, Aris- 
totelische Aufsatze, 2. 

2 Aristotle probably has exter- 
nal goods such as ‘wealth and 
power and renown’ (1323 a 37) 
mainly in view, but ra éxros ayaa 
Ths Wuxns (1323b 27) include 
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pier life than those who are in the opposite case. And 
reasoning leads us to the same conclusion ; for the goods 
of the soul, unlike external goods, increase in utility with 
every increase in their amount—which shows that they are 
not means, but ends; then again, virtue, which is the ex- 
cellence of the soul, is as much more precious than wealth, 
which is the excellence of property (cp. 1. 13. 1259 b 20); 
as the soul is more precious than property; lastly, external 
goods are desirable for the sake of the soul, not the soul for 
the sake of external goods. Hence, the more a man has 
of virtue and of virtuous action, the larger is his share of 
the highest and most perfect goods, and the greater is his 
happiness. These arguments receive a final confirmation 
from a reference to the Divine Nature: God is happy be- 
cause he is so constituted as to be happy; his happiness 
does not flow from external goods. It is in this that 
happiness differs from prosperity; the latter is the gift of 
fortune, but not the former, so far at least as it springs from 
virtue. 

A life of So far we have been concerned with the individual, and 

(irtuefully have proved that his happiness is proportioned to the 


furnished 


with exter- amount of his virtue and virtuous action. Similar argu- 


eee ments show that the same thing is true of a State. A State 


ternal “ cannot fare well unless it acts well, and it cannot act well 
means C~ * . > 
ingad- | Without virtue and moral prudence, and its courage and 


justed in justice and prudence will be the same as those of the indi- 
amount to 


the require- vidual. So that we may state the result of our inquiry 


mente ot thus—‘the best life both for individual and State is one 


a : of virtue conjoined with a sufficient amount of external and 
1S e mos 4 4 5 . 
desirable bodily goods to make virtuous action possible.’ If any one 


eee questions this conclusion and does not agree with what has 
and for been said, Aristotle will go into the matter afterwards ; he 
States. cannot stay to do so now. 

But though we have said that virtue is a necessary ingre- 


dient of the best life in the case both of the individual and 


bodily goods also, and to him, no a man may be too handsome or 
less than to Plato (Laws 728 too strong (6 (4). 11. 1295b 
E sqq.),the latter maybe in excess: 6sqq.). 
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of the State, we have not yet determined whether happi- 
ness is the same in the two cases, or in other words, springs 
from the same source. The happiness of the individual, we 
have seen, springs from virtue, but is this true also of that 
of the State? This is an easily answered question, for 
however various may be men’s views as to what constitutes 
happiness, all agree that its source is the same for State 
and individual. 

The most desirable life, says Aristotle, is not that of a 
morally and intellectually feeble race living in the un- 
limited enjoyment of external and bodily goods, but that 
of a ‘wise and understanding people,’ endowed with them 
adequately for the practice of virtue, but not with more 
than is necessary for that end’. The passage is interest- 
ing, if only from its evident sincerity; its vigour of expres- 
sion is probably in part due to the fact that in that out- 
spoken age and race there were many who not only 
practised but preached a life of pleasure or of money- 
getting, in addition to those who lived for power and 
distinction. In one of the tragedies which were ascribed 
to Diogenes the Cynic, the line 


Géh@ rvxns crataypov 7) ppevdv wibov 


was put into the mouth of a votary of wealth, the other 
interlocutor, it would seem, rejoining — 


‘Pavis @pevOv pot paddov 7) Budds rixns*: 


and Aristoxenus brings home to us the intolerant strength 
of conviction, with which an advocate of luxury from the 
court of Dionysius the Younger of Syracuse, admitted 
into the réyevos or garden-precinct used by the Pytha- 


1 Compare the expression as-_ teles, p. 159). 


Eth. Nic. 


The teaching of 


cribed to him in Rutilius Lupus’ 
abridged translation of a work by 
the later Gorgias—oxnpa Siavoias 
kat déefews — ‘item Aristoteles 
dicitur dixisse: eius esse vitam 
beatissimam, culus et fortunae 
sapientia et sapientiae fortuna 
suppeditet’ (quoted by Heitz, die 
verlorenen Schriften des Aristo- 





10: 9: II7Oia) 1. saqq.. is 
substantially the same as that of 


this passage of the Politics, and 
corrects the somewhat different 
lepeuase of Eth. Nic. 10. 8.1178b 


? Nauck, Trag. Graec. Fragm. 
pp. 628-9. 
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gorean Archytas and his disciples for their philosophic 
perambulations, insisted that a life of bodily pleasure was 
the only natural one, and that the virtues, from justice 
onward, were mere artificial conventions, conjured-up pro- 
ducts of legislative skill. The King of Persia in his palace 
was to him the type of felicity’. 

We observe that Aristotle takes no notice here of those 
who, like the Cynics, held that external goods were not 
necessary to happiness*. The antagonists whom he seeks 
to confute are evidently those who found happiness mainly 
in external and bodily goods. It should also be noted 
that, as the inquiry into the best State advances, the 
supply of external and bodily goods which it is held to 
need seems hardly to be limited to the bare amount 
‘necessary for a share in virtuous action’: its citizens are 
spoken of, at all events, later on, as ‘living in the enjoy- 
ment of every blessing,’ and ‘spending their leisure amidst 
an abundance of goods,’ not otherwise than ‘those who 
dwell, if the poets speak truly, in the islands of the Blest’ 
(4.(7)=.15. 1334 430,33)%.. | 

So far, the inquiry proceeds, we see our way without 
difficulty, but now two questions arise which call for con- 
sideration. One is whether for the individual a citizen’s 
life spent in political relations with others, or the life of a 
non-citizen forming no active part of a State, is the more 
desirable. The other is, what constitution and organiza- 
tion of the State is the best, whether it is desirable for all, 
or only for most men, to take an active part in the State. 
The former question is beside the purpose of a political 
treatise, inasmuch as it relates to what is best for the in- 
dividual: with the latter, on the contrary, we are directly 
concerned. Taking up this question, then, for consideration, 


1 Aristox. Fragm. 15 (Miiller, 
Fragm. MHist. Graec. 2. 276). 
Men of his feather were common 
enough in the luxurious cities of 
Italy and Sicily (Plato, Rep. 404 D: 
Ep. 7. 326 B sq.). Archytas’ 
answer is not given, but may be 


divined from Cic. de Senect. c. 
$2: 

2 Compare also the view of 
Aristotle’s contemporary, Xeno- 
crates (Xenocr. Fragm. 60-63: 
Mullach, Fr. Philos. Gr. 3. 127). 

3 Cp. 6 (4). 11. 1295 a 25 sqq. 
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we see at once that the best constitution is that under which 

anyone, be he who he may, would act and fare best and live 

happily—that it is, in fact, the constitution under which a 

life accompanied with virtue can best be lived; but then a The further 
a ’ Sita : . question, 

question arises as to the concrete activities in which such a powever, 


life should be spent. Thus the question which we have just arises, in 
; ; ae what ac- 
discarded as ethical rather than political comes back upon tivitiessuch 


us as one which the political inquirer cannot really avoid 3 if 


: should be 
answering. spent. 

<)a ° ° ° Isa poli- 

Is the political and practical life the more desirable, or) 3y"na 


one which is quit of all concern with external things (1324 practical 
a 27: cp. 6 Tod edevdepov Bios, 1325 a 19)—a contemplative ae ae é 
life, for instance, which some say is the only philosophic detached 
life? Our answer to this question is of importance, inas- —a con- 
much as it must determine not only the direction we give fee 
to the life of the individual, but also the nature of the con- ample? 


stitution. If we prefer the contemplative life, we may have ee 


to adjust the constitution to that end. Two views, as has conflicting 
: ° . . views on 
been said, exist on the subject. Some object to the exer- this subject 
cise of any rule over others as being, if despotic!, unjust, ee 7 
and, if such as one citizen may exercise over another, in- clusion in 


volving hindrances to the ruler’s felicity?. Others hold ON ae 


that the political and practical life is alone worthy of a practical 
: . . activity, 
man, and that it gives scope to the exercise of all the put then 


virtues in an equal degree with the other. So far we have this term 


1 It must be remembered that 
deorortki) apxn properly means, 
not merely ‘despotic’ rule, but the 
kind of rule which a master exer- 
cises over his slaves. It is not, 
however, always possible to ex- 
press this double meaning in 
English. 

2 Aristotle takes no account 
here of the view of the political 
life referred to in the Nicomachean 
Ethics (1. 3. 1095 b 23), according 
to which its aim was honour. 
Even in the Nicomachean Ethics, 
indeed, he tacitly dismisses this 
view and frequently implies that 
the statesman exists for the pro- 
motion of virtuous action and 


happiness (e.g. 10. 7. 1177 b 14). 
Arnistotle’s object in the passage 
of the Politics before us seems to 
be to represent the political and 
the contemplative life as akin, 
both being rich in kadai rpakets, 
whereas in the Nicomachean 
Ethics he had sharply distinguished 
ai kara Tas dpetas mpakéers from 7 
TOU vov evépyera OF Gewpntiky (10. 
7.1177b 19 sqq.). In both dis- 
cussions, however, the contem- 
plative life is viewed as avroreAns 
in comparison with the political. 
The nature of the contemplative 
life at its best is depicted in the 
tenth book of the Nicomachean 
Ethics (c. 7), 


must be 
understood 
to include 
not only 
political 
but also 
speculative 
activity. 
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to do with men who accept a life of virtue as the true life; 
but then there are those who say that a constitution ad- 
justed to a career of despotic and tyrannical sway over 
others, whether with their good will or not, is the only 
happy one; and they can plead that many States and 
nations in practice take their view. It is, however, assail- 
able on many grounds, on that of legality, on the ground 
that it does not agree with the principles which govern the 
practice of other arts than that of politics, and on the 
ground that its supporters are for applying the principle 
only to others, not to themselves. Despotic sway should be 
exercised only over those who are destined by nature to 
be so ruled; and it is possible for a State, if well consti- 
tuted, to be perfectly happy which occupies an isolated 
situation, and whose constitution consequently cannot be 
designed for war or empire. War is noble (xadév), but it is 
not the ultimate end; the ultimate end is good life, to 
which war is but a means. The business of a lawgiver is 
to secure good life to his citizens, not empire, though the 
means by which he secures it will no doubt differ in 
different cases. If a State has neighbours, it will have to 
be constituted otherwise than if it has none (e.g. it will 
possess a fleet, c. 6. 1327 b 3 sqq.). Again, it may have 
neighbours who are fit subjects for despotic rule (like most 
States in Asia); or it may have neighbours who are fit 
subjects for hegemony (the usual case in Greece) }. 

Having disposed of this contention, Aristotle reverts to 
the two conflicting views previously mentioned, and says 
that each side is partially right. The life spent apart from 
politics is better than the despotic life, but it is an error to 
suppose that all rule is despotic, or to set inaction above 
action. Happiness is action, and the active exercise of justice 
and temperance is ‘noble’ (kaAdv). To infer from this that 


* Cp. Isocr. Philip. § 5, ef od pev 
meta Geins mElovos agiay éoecOai vot 
THY TIS TOAEWS ciXiay 7) Tas mpooddous 
tas €& Audirodews yeyvopevas, 7 be 
modus Suvy Gein KaTapadely @s xpr) Tas 
ev Towavtas evyety arotkias at tives 


TETPAKLs 7) TEVTAKLS drrohwdeKace tous 
épmohrevOevras, (yreww & ékeivous 
TOUS TOTOUS TOUS TOPpPw wey Keipevous 
Ta@Y apxew duvapevar, eyyrs_ d€ Tay 
SovAevery «Oi pevar, cis oldy TEp 
Aakedatpoviot Kupnvaious ar@kicay. 


ea. 
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any one and every one should set to work to get possession 
of supreme power in the State would, however, be alto- 
gether mistaken. The exercise of supreme power is only 
‘noble’ in the hands of those who have a just claim to rule, 
both on the ground of virtue and on that of political capa- 
city. The best life, then, both for State and individual is 
the practical life; but the practical life need not be in 
relation to others. Mental processes, which are complete 
in themselves, and an end in themselves (ai avroredcis kat 
at avTav Evexey Oewpiar Kal diavonceis, 1325 b 20), are more 
truly practical (zpaxrikai) than those which aim at some- 
thing beyond, for well-doing (evzpagia) is the end}, whence 
it follows that action of some kind is the end, and even in 
the case of action directed to a result external to itself, we 
commonly say that those act in the truest and fullest sense 
whose mental processes are those of a directing authority, 
and therefore most purely mental”. Nay further, States 
situated by themselves and purposed to live in isolation 
need not live an inactive life (azpaxrety)* even in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, for there will be a mutual inter- 
action of their parts; and the same thing holds good of 
the individual*. Neither God nor the Universe, indeed, 
exercise any activities external to themselves (€wrepixat 
mpa€ets). 


If we ask who were the disputants, between whom Aris- 


1 This was a Socratic tradition 
(Xen. Mem. 3. 9. 14-15). 

2 Contrast the language of 
Plato, Polit. 259 C-E; and com- 
pare the comments of Ulysses in 
Shakspeare’s Troilus and Cres- 
sida (Act i, Scene 3) on those 
who ‘esteem no act, but that of 
hand,’ and undervalue 

‘the still and mental parts, 
That do contrive how many hands 
shall strike, 
When fitness calls them on... 
So that the ram that batters down 
the wall, 
For the great swing and rudeness 
of his poise, 
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They place before his hand that 
made the engine, 

Or those that with the fineness of 
their souls 

By reason guide his execution.’ 

3 To ampaxreiv d1a Biov is said in 
Eth. Nic. 1. 3. 1095 b 33 to be in- 
compatible with happiness. 

* Compare Eth. Nic. 9.9. 1170a 
5, HoveTn pev ovv xaderos 6 Bios" ov 
yap padiov Kal’ avrov evepyeiv 
auvexas, pe érépwv S€ Kal mpos 
a@Aovs paov: and 10. 7. 1177a 
32 sqq., where the codes is said to 
be better able to energise by him- 
self than the just or temperate or 
brave man, 


Who were 
the dis- 
putants 
between 
whom Aris- 
totle here 
adjudi- 
cates ? 
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totle arbitrates in the passage of which we have just stated 
the drift, we shall find it easy to identify the eulogists of 
‘the despotic and tyrannical type of constitution!’ Many of 
that tribe were to be found throughout Greece. The advo- 
cates of a life spent in constitutional rule, such as citizens 
may exercise over fellow-citizens, would also be numerous”. 
But who were those who praised a life ‘detached from all 
concern with external things—a contemplative life, which 
some say is the only philosophic life’ (1324 a 27sq.)? They 
seem to be the same with those mentioned in 1324 a 35 sq. 
as holding any rule exercised over others to be unjust, if 
despotic, and unfavourable to felicity, if constitutional, and 
also with those mentioned in 1325 a 18 sq. as pronouncing 
against the holding of political offices, and distinguishing the 
life of the ‘free man’ (€AevOepos) from the political life. The 
description would in some respects apply to Aristippus, who 
made a point of withdrawal from political life, and this for 
the sake of e’yuepia—a word used by the school (Diog. 
Laert. 2. 89)—or as he expressed it, because he wished ‘to 
live as easily and pleasantly as possible’ (Xen. Mem. 2. I. 
g)*; but we do not know that he condemned all despotic 
rule as unjust*. Aristotle probably refers, among others, 
to Isocrates, who had not only discussed in the Ad Nicoclem 
(§ 4 sq.), ‘whether the life of one who, though occupying a 
private station, acts like a man of worth, or the life of a 


Pericles, and Cimon possessed, 


1 Cp. Plato, Laws 890 A, rair’ 
} who ruled their fellow-citizens not 


eotiv, & pidot, dravra avépav copay 


Tapa veots avOporots, idtwT@y TE Kal 
TroinTav, pagkdyTa@y etvat TO OLKaLoTa~ 
Tov 6 Ti Tis Gv wKa Bratdpevos” dbev 
doéBevat te avOpamois epnimrover 
VEOLS, OS OK BvTwY OE@y OloUS 6 VOposS 
mpootatre: Stavociaba Seiv, oTacets 
Te Ova Tadra, éAkovT@y mpos Toy KaTa 
piow 6pOov Biov, ds eart TH adnbeia 
Kpatouvta (jv tay addy kal py) 
Sovdevovra érépoiot Kata vopov. 

* Theages, in the dialogue of 
that name ascribed to Plato, would 
‘wish’ (edfaipunv dy) to be a tyrant 
as he would ‘wish’ to be a god, 
but all he seriously ‘desires’ is 
the wisdom which Themistocles, 


by force, like tyrants, but with their 
willing consent (125 E sq.). 

3 Cp. Xen. Mem. 2. 1. 11, dAXN’ 
eyo Tol, en 6 Apiotinmos, ovde eis 
THv SovAelay eyavtoy tdatT@, add’ 
eival Tis por Ookel eon TovT@Y dds, 
nv metp@pat Badifew, ovte bc’ apyns 
ovre Oia OovAeias, adda Ov edevbe- 
plas, 7mep padtora mpos evdatpoviay 
aye. 

* We hear of Democritus also 
that he withdrew from magistra- 
cies to private life (Cic. de Oratore 
3. 15. 56), but did he condemn 
despotic rule over others as un- 
just? 
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tyrant is to be preferred,’ but had, in his Letter to the sons 
of the tyrant Jason (§ 11), declared for the former against 
the latter!, and for office in states possessing constitutions 
(€v rais woAvretais) rather than in monarchies, just as in the 
De Antidosi (§§ 145, 150) he admits and explains his own 
abstinence from office: raira yap ovveraEduny od 61a TAOvTOY 
ovoe Ov tmepnhaviay ode Katappovdyv TOv pi) TOV adToOY TpoTOY 
€uol Cevtwy, GAAG Tiv pev jovxiay Kal THY anpaypoovvny 
aya7Gv, padiota 8 6pGv Tovs TovovTovs Kal Tap tiv Kal Tapa 
Tots GAAoLs EvdoKimobvTas, EmerTa TOV Biov 7dlw vowioas «ivat 
TOUTOV 7) Tov TGV TOAAG TpaTTovTwY, ETL b€ Tats diaTpLBats 
Tais euais mpetmdéatepov, als e€ apxns Kateotnoapny (§ 151: 
cp. §§ 227-9). We see from the charming sketch in the 
Republic (Rep. 549 B sqq.), how much a head of a house- 
hold who took this view of life was usually despised for his 
want of ambition by his wife and slaves, and the speech of 
Callicles in the Gorgias (485 C sq.) expresses the same 
opinion in a more aggressive way—6rapv 6€ 67) TpeoBvTepov 
idm ert didocodpobyta kai pi) atahAaTTOyevoy, TANYGv j.0L doKeEt 
n0y SetcOar, ® Séxpares, ovTos 6 avyp' O yap viv 6H €Aeyor, 
bmdapxer TovTH TO avOpeTw, Kav TavY EvpuIS 7, avavdpw ye- 
veoOar evyovt. Ta peoa THs TOAEwS Kal Tas Gyopds, ev ats 
épn 6 TounTis Tovs Gvdpas apimpeTeis ylyverOat, KaTadedvKOTL 
be Tov AoiTOv Blov BiGvar pera petpakiwy ev ywvla TpLdv 7) 
TeTTAapwv WOupiCovta, édevOepov SE Kal péya Kal tkavov pndeToTE 
pbéyéacOa. A recent editor of Euripides remarks that he 
uses the word jovxaios to denote the character of a man of 
learning, and almost as equivalent to cofds*; and thus 
in the Supplices of the same poet we find the soft life of 
a follower of the Muses contrasted with the hard out- 
door life of riding and hunting, which makes men physi- 
cally capable of doing good service to the State (Suppl. 
855 sqq.: cp. Plato, Rep. 410D). The fact that Pericles 
is represented by Thucydides as praising the Athenians 
for being seekers after knowledge without softness shows 
that the two characteristics were commonly thought to go 


7 Cp. 4 (Aagealae5 2 ze 
* See Mr. Verrall’s notes on Eurip. Med. 304, 808. 
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together. We might have expected that the careers of 
Epaminondas, Archytas, and Dion would have taught a 
different lesson, and have proved that an active life of 
political service was quite compatible with philosophical 
study; but the popular mind noted the general rule with- 
out taking sufficient account of these brilliant exceptions. 


The rival views had this in common, that they each 
declared in favour of one kind of existence as the most 
desirable, and were for adjusting the institutions of the 
State exclusively to it. Aristotle is always glad, when 
he can find something to accept in all the opinions be- 
fore him, and it is in this spirit that he does justice 
between the views which he examines here. Despotic 
empire is not to be made the aim of the constitution; but 
it is not, as Isocrates had implied in the De Pace 1, always 
out of place and bad; on the contrary, there are those who 
are designed by nature to be so ruled. There is, however, 
nothing great or glorious in thus ruling over them, and the 
indiscriminate exercise of despotic rule is simply wicked. 
To hold aloof from office and political activity and to 
spend one’s life in pure contemplation is not the only 
course worthy of a philosopher, nor is it, on the other 
hand, to devote oneself to an inactive life. For those 
whose minds are busy with thoughts that are an end in 
themselves are active in the truest sense, and besides 
a life of this kind involves an internal inter-action of 
parts, which is in itself sufficient to exclude the idea of 
inactivity. We may therefore come to the conclusion 
that the best life is the practical life—the life of activity 
in accordance with virtue and the capacity for the highest 
kind of action (7 mpaxtixy dvvauis TOV dpiotwr, 1325 b 11)— 
and yet hold that the truest form of it is the life which 
is spent in mental activity of the kind that is an end in 
itself—such a life, for instance, as the life of contemplation. 
It is in a life of this kind that the State finds its culmi- 
nation—indeed, we infer that a speculative life suffices for 


1 § 142 sqq. 
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happiness without any admixture of political activity (1325 
b 27)—but not a word is said by Aristotle against an union 
of the two lives. On the contrary, we gather later on that 
if a fit use of leisure is the supreme end of the State, the 
virtues which a fit use of leisure presupposes are not only 
those which find employment in leisure, but also those 
which find employment in periods of activity1, so that 
both, it would seem, should be possessed by the citizens of 
the ideal State. 

We see already that the life which Aristotle designs 
for his State is more many-sided than that life of arms 
and military exercise, the inadequacy of which had been 
proved by the successive failures of the Lacedaemonian 
and Theban States’, and better ordered and more philo- 
sophic than that lived by the higher classes at Athens. 

If we compare the passage in Plato’s Laws on which A passage 
Aristotle has modelled his own enumeration of the aims Con 
pursued by different States, we shall find both resemblances pared. 
and differences. It is as follows (Laws 962 D-g63 A): 

AO. Nov 67) pabnoopeba, St. Oavpacroy ovdév TAavacbat Ta 
TOV TOAEMV VopLa, OTL TPOs GAAO GAAn Br€TEL TOV voLobeciGv 
€v 7 TOAEL ExdoTn’ Kal TA ev TOAAG ovdEey OavpacTdv TO Tots 
bev Tov Opoy eivat TOV Sikalwy, 6Tws UpLovot Ties Ev TH TOEL, 
ei? otv Bedtiovs etre yxelpovs Tvyxdvovow Ov7es’ Tots 8 bTws 
TAovTHToVeW, €ElT ovY SotAol TLVwY OVTES ElTE Kal py’ TGV O 77 
mpoOvuta mpos Tov eAevOepov 67) Blov Gpynpern’ ot d€ Kal Lvvdvo 
vouoberodytar Tpos Gupw Br€movTEs, EAeVOEpol Te OTws GAAwY 
Te TOAEwY EgovTar beoTOTaL’ of b€ GopdratoL ws olovraL Tpds 


* Cp. 4 (7). 15.1334 a 16, xpyot- 


poor dé tov apeTray cial mpos TY 
cxodjy Kat Staywynv, dv Te ev TH 
axXoAy TO Epyov kat dv €v TH avxo- 
ia. 

2 A striking passage quoted by 
Strabo from Ephorus (Ephor. 
Fragm. 67: Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 
I. 254) will illustrate this : TY 
pev ovy xopay (Boeotia) ematvet 
(“Eqopos) dia radta, kai pyoe mpos 
nyepoviay evpves €xew" aywyi de 
Kal Taideia jul) Xpnoapevous, Emel 
pnd Tovs det mpototapevous avTis, 


el Kal joTe Katopbacar, émt paxpov 
TOV xpovoy cuppeiva’ Kabarep 
"Exapewavdas ederge" TeNeuTyTartos 
yap éxetvou THY "yeHoviay amoBaXetv 
evdds Tous _SnBatous ovveBn, yevoa- 
prevous avrns povov™ atrtov 6€ etvat TO 
Aoyov kal bptNias THs Tpos avOpwrous 
odtywpjaa, povns 8 émtpeAnOyjvac 
Tis Kata moepov adperns. The 
history of the Ottoman Turks 
explains what Ephorus and Aris- 
totle mean, though both Lacedae- 
monians and Thebans were very 
different from Turks. 


Thucy- 
dides sets 
more store 
by empire 
than Aris- 
totle. 
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ratrd Te Kal Ta ToLadTa EvumavTa, els ev 6& ovdev SrapepovTws 
reTyunpevov exovtes ppacew, els 6 TAAN adrois det BAETEWW. 

KA. Ovxoiy to y ijpérepor, & Eve, bpOGs av ein Tadat 
Tidéuevov; Tmpos yap ev epapev beivy del TmavP jyiv ta Tov 
vouwv Br€rovT €tvat, TodTO 8 apetiyy mov Evvexwpodpev Tavy 
6p0ds AéyeoOar |. 

Aristotle, we see, takes no notice of the view according to 
which wealth was the end of the State, to be secured even 
at the cost of freedom, if necessary, nor of that which saw 
everything in freedom”, nor again of that which aimed at a 
combination of wealth, freedom, and empire; and his solution 
differs from that of Plato in substituting for virtue as the 
true aim of the State virtuous action and happiness. It is 
not surprising that in reference to a second-best State like 
that of the Laws, the question between the political life and 
the speculative life does not come up for solution: Plato 
had already dealt with this question in the Gorgias (500 
sqq.) and the Republic. In the latter dialogue he asserts 
even more strongly than Aristotle the inferiority of the 
political to the philosophical life (519 D)—he seems almost 
to speak of the former as a necessary rather than a noble 
life (540 B)—but he will not hear of his philosophic 
guardians abjuring politics for philosophy (540 B). On this 
point he speaks more clearly than Aristotle. 

Aristotle’s indifference to empire and hegemony contrasts 
significantly with the language of Thucydides in his Intro- 
duction. To Thucydides the interest and the greatness of 
Greek History increase pari passu with the rise of great 


1 Tsocrates had said (De Pace, 
§ 19)—dp’ obv ay eEapxeceey pir, 
ei tHv Te TOW aodadas oilkoipev 
Kal Ta tTrept Tov Blov evmopwrTepot 
ylyvoipeOa Kal Ta TE mpos pas 
avTovs Opovooimey Kal Tapa Tots 
gy > - > 4 Q 4 
E)Anow evdokipoipey 5 eyo pev yap 
Hyovpa TovT@y imap~avr@y Tehéws 

A ‘4 > / 
THY TOAW evOamovnoev. Dr. John- 
son seems rather to have felt with 
Aristotle. ‘ “Sir, the happiness of 
London is not to be conceived but 
by those who have been init. I 
will venture to say there is more 


learning and science within the 
circumference of ten miles from 
where we sit, than in all the rest 
of the kingdom.” Such was the 
dictum of Dr. Johnson, when he 
was seated with Boswell in the 
Mitre Tavern near Temple Bar’ 
(Hare’s Walks in London, I. 
xili). 

2 Plato appears to use the words 
6 é\evOepos Bios in this passage in 
a different sense from that in 
which Aristotle uses the phrase 
6 Tov e€evOepou Bios (1325 a 19). 
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hegemonies in Greece. One would almost say that it seems 
to him to be the mission of the State to stand at the head 
of a league and to be the mistress of the seas; at all 
events, States interest him most when they are massed in 
great groups and set huge armaments afloat. To Aristotle, 
on the contrary, a State without a dependent ally may be 
as fully all that a State should be as a State with a thou- 
sand (Pol. 4 (7). 2. 1324b 41 sqq.: 3. 1325b 23 sqq.). 
If the life which a State lives is of the due quality, it 
matters not whether it has relations with a single other 
State. It is obvious that the teaching of Aristotle on this 
point had a special applicability, whether he intended it 
or not, to the circumstances of Athens after the Social 
War, and especially after Chaeroneia. Her loss of depend- 
ent allies was no reason why she should cease to be a great 
State. 


Aristotle’s treatment of the subject would have been Remarks 
more satisfactory if he had not mixed together the ques- pie 
tions, what is the best life for the individual and what is 
the best life for the State. The quest of empire by a State 
is hardly the same thing as the quest of tyrannical autho- 
rity by an individual, and it is one thing for an individual 
to abstain from active political life and quite another for 
a State to stand aloof from all relations with other com- 
munities. Even if we hold his conclusions to be right, 
they are reached ina wrong way. But his object was to 
insist on the parallel between the State and the individual : 
both are moral agents and the rule of duty is the same for 
both. He even goes so far as to say that the virtues of 
both are the same, though it is obviously impossible that 
the account given in the Nicomachean Ethics of the 
temperance (cwPpoctvvn) of the individual can hold in all 
respects of that of the State. 

This is, however, a less important matter than the 
assertion that the State is no less bound than the indi- 
vidual human being to the exercise of moral and intel- 
lectual virtue. Aristotle’s view is that, though the State 
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is a greater and nobler and completer thing than the 
individual, it is, like him, a subject of virtue and happiness, 
and marked out by the facts of its nature for a life devoted 
to the attainment of both; it must be brave, just, tem- 
perate, prudent, and philosophic, because otherwise it will 
not fulfil its nature or its appointed end. Its obligation 
to practise virtue in all its forms is based, not on its 
duty to its members or to mankind, but rather on its 
intrinsic nature and destination to be happy. 

No difference between the circumstances of the indivi- 
dual and the State is taken into consideration. The State 
is not to Aristotle, as to some later inquirers, under natural 
right, while the individual is under civil right. Civil right 
at its best is, on the contrary, in his view, identical with 
natural right. He does not even consider whether the fact 
that the State is the Whole, the individual a part of that 
Whole, affects the moral obligations under which they 
respectively rest—whether the Whole, having no larger 
unity to protect and care for it, and being a thing less easy 
to replace than the individuals composing it, may not 
reasonably take more account of its own preservation. We 
must bear in mind that Aristotle held the State bound to 
express in its constitution an ethical creed, and to bring the 
convictions of each of its members as far as possible into 
harmony with that creed. In fact, though he tacitly 
abandons the parallel which Plato draws in the Republic 
between the State and the soul of the individual human 
being, he still believes firmly in an analogy between indi- 
vidual and State and presses it too far. 


We have now clearly before us the life which the best 
State is to live—a varied life of arms, politics, and philo- 
sophy—and the next question is, what preliminary equip- 
ment must be asked of Fortune on its behalf, in order that 
the efforts of the legislator in his special work, the pro- 
duction of virtue by laws and education (4 (7). 13. 1332 a 
28-32), may not be wasted on ungenial soil or nullified by 
defects in the population and territory. For the States- 
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man, like the weaver or the shipbuilder or the master of any 
other art, must be furnished at the outset with appropriate 
material to work upon (4 (7). 4. 1325 b 40 sqq.). ‘Under 
the head of the preliminary equipment of the State, we 
come first to the question, what should be the number and 
character of the individuals constituting it, and what should 
be the extent and character of the territory’ (1326a 
5 sqq.). 

We must ask of Fortune in the first place a people 
neither too scanty nor too numerous. Many will say 
that a State to be happy must be large, but, if so, it 
must be large in respect not of the merely instrumental 
and subsidiary classes—those concerned with necessary 
work—but in respect of those which are true parts of 
the State. It must be ‘short in the stalk and full in 
the ear, to put Aristotle’s meaning briefly, if it is to be 
really a ‘large State,’ and not merely a populous one. 
And then again, experience tells us that exceedingly 
populous States can hardly be well-governed States, and 
this is confirmed by reasoning, for the ordering of an 
overwhelming multitude is work for God, not man, and 
what cannot be ordered well and beautifully cannot be 
so governed: beauty, in fact, is seldom found apart 
from a definite size and number. The most beautiful 
State is that which, while possessing magnitude, is not 
too large to be susceptible of order. Nay more, in- 
dependently of all considerations of beauty, the very 
nature and function of the State imposes on it certain 
maximum and minimum limits of size’. It needs to be 
self-complete, not only in respect of necessaries, as is a 
nation (€vos), but also in respect of things which contri- 
bute to the higher life; it needs to have a constitution ; 


1 Cp. Eth. Nic. 9. 10. 1170b 
29 sqq., Tous de amovdaiouvs moTEpov 
melstous Kar apOudv, 7 Eore TH 

, A ae g 
perpov Kat didixov mAnOovs, Somep 
To\ews ; ote yap ek deka avOparrav 
yevoir ay TOs, ovT ek O€ka pupiddov 
€rt Oks €oTiv. TO O€ ToTdy OvK 


eo tows ev TL, aANa Tay To petal 
TWaY w@piopevav. Kal gilav 67 
eote TAnOos @piopevor, kat icws of 
mretiaror pe oy dv Oivatrd tis cugjy. 
The size of the State also, we 
note, is settled by fixing certain 
maximum and minimum limits. 
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and yet, if its population is excessively great, where will a 
general be found capable of acting as its commander’, or a 
herald capable of reaching it with his voice? Thus, while 
the name of State is deserved by any community numerous 
enough for good life*, and a State which transcends this 
limit may deserve to be called a larger State, there is 
a maximum which it must not overpass, on pain of ceasing 
to be a State altogether. This maximum is fixed by con- 
siderations of good government. The citizens must not be 
too numerous to be acquainted with each other, or how will 
they be able to fill the magistracies aright or to arrive at 
correct judicial decisions*? Besides, in an over-large citizen- 
body it is easy for the names of aliens to slip unobserved 
into the list of citizens. Aristotle accordingly fixes the 
ideal size of the State thus: ‘the number of its citizens 
should be the largest possible with a view to completeness 
of life, provided only that it is not too large to be easily 
taken in at a view.’ The phrase reminds us of the 
well-known passage in the Poetics, in which the plot 
of a tragedy is required to conform to certain limits of 
length, just as a beautiful animal must neither be too small 
nor too large—éore bet xabdrep em) TOY cwudtwov Kal ext 
trav Cowv éxew pev peyeOos, Toito b€ evotvortoy cival, ovTwH 
kal én rGv p0Own éxew pev piKos, ToOTO O ebyvnpovevtoy eEivat 
(Poet. 7. 1450 b 34-1451 a 15); and the same requirement 
of ‘ magnitude that can be taken in at a view’ is made with 
respect to a ‘period’ in composition (Rhet. 3. 9. 1409 a 36). 

Plato had already said that the many would expect the 
happy State to be as large and rich as possible, and to 
possess as great an extent of empire as possible, but would 
also desire it to be as good as possible—herein demanding 
things mutually incompatible, for a State cannot be at 
once exceedingly rich and exceedingly good (Laws 742 D- 


1 Epaminondas, however, ac- —elin & dy ij ye dvayxavordtn mos 
cordingtooneaccountcommanded = ék_retrdpav i) wevte avdpav. This 
in the Peloponnesus an army of Aristotle intends tacitly to correct. 
70,000 men (Plutarch, Ages. c. 31: 3 A similar idea underlay the 
Thirlwall, 5. 95). early conception of jury-trial (see 

2 Plato had said (Rep. 369D) Hallam, Middle Ages, c. 8, note 8). 
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743 A); he had also said that there is nothing better for 
a State than that its citizens should be known to one 
another, for otherwise men will not get their due either in 
respect of offices or justice (738 D-E) ; he had said, further, 
that the citizens must not be too numerous for the terri- 
tory, or too few to repel the attacks of neighbouring States, 
and to help them when wronged (737 C-D). These passages 
contain the germ, though only the germ, of Aristotle’s 
chapter; he has, however, also before him two passages from 
orations of Isocrates; one in which the Lacedaemonian king 
Archidamus recalls that the greatness of his State rests not 
on the size of the city or its populousness, but on the strict 
obedience rendered by the citizens to their rulers (Archid. 
§ 81); the other, in which after allowing the vast services 
rendered by Athens both to its own citizens and to the 
Greeks generally, and the manifold pleasures of which it 
is the source, he dwells on one great drawback—é.a yap 
rd péyeOos Kab TO TAROos TGV €vorkovyTwY ovK evavvoTrTos 
gor 00d’ axpiBis, GAN domep Xewdppovs, Stws av ExaoTov 
jrohaBotca Tvxn Kal Tév dvOperwv Kal TOV TpaywaTov, 
otrw Katiyveyke, Kal d6€av eviows THY évavtiay Tis TpoonKkovons 
mepieOnxev (De Antid. §§ 171-2). Phocylides had already 
said, not without wisdom :— 
Kal rode Bwkvdidov* mods ev TKOTEA@ KATA KOT HOY 
oikedoa opikpl) Kpéocav Nivov appawovons’. 

In selecting an ideal territory, again, no less than in 2. A terri- 
determining the size of the State, Aristotle keeps Plato’s pee 
views before him (Laws 704 sqq.). racter. 

He asks for a territory, not rugged indeed, like that of 
Plato, but, like his, of varied character, capable of raising 
produce of all kinds*, and thus complete in itself, so that 


1 Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gr. fr. 5. 

2 Cp. Plato, Laws 704C, and 
the description of Egypt in the 
Busiris of Isocrates (§§ 12-14), 
which may well have suggested to 
Aristotle many of the characteris- 
tics he desires the territory of his 
best State to possess. How much 
the word savtopédpos implies will 


best be seen if we read in the Anti- 
quitates Romanae of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus (I. 36-37) the 
interesting passage in which he 
enumerates the immense variety of 
advantages possessed by the soil 
of Italy and the manifold services 
which it was capable of rendering to 
man. Dionysius, like Aristotle, 
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there shall be as little need as possible of imports or ex- 
ports or of the classes occupied in importing or exporting. 
We may imagine it to comprise sunny slopes for the 
cultivation of the vine and olive, and rich levels for the 
production of corn. It must be sufficient in extent to 
support the citizen-population in a liberal, yet temperate 
mode of life, without their needing to sacrifice the leisure 
designed for them—a mode of life as far removed from the 
‘wassailing’ ways of many Greek cities! as from the ascetic 
severity of Sparta. The territory must also be compact 
and well under the eye of the authorities, hard of entrance 
to foes”, though easy of exit for the forces of the State; 
and the city, which, unlike that of Plato’s Laws, is to be 
situated not very far from the sea-coast, must be placed so 


prefers this variety of aptitude to 
the more monotonous merits of 
Egypt, Libya, and the Babylonian 
plain. Whether he was acquainted 
with this chapter of the Politics, 
we can hardly say. As to Italy, 
cp. Columella de Re Rustica 3. 8. 5. 
(quoted by Hehn, Kulturpflanzen, 
p- 394): his tamen exemplis nimi- 
rum admonemur curae mortalium 
obsequentissimam esse Italiam, 
quae paene totius orbis fruges 
adhibito studio colonorum ferre 
didicerit. It was precisely because 
most of the regions occupied by 
the Greek race were better suited 
for certain crops than for others, 
that it came to be the sea-faring 
and commercial race which it toa 
large extent was. Aristotle and 
Plato, wishing to make their ideal 
communities as little commercial 
as possible, asked for a territory 
capable of raising produce of all 
kinds. 

* See Theopompus’ descriptions 
of life in the Chalcidian cities of 
the Thrace-ward region (Fr. 149) : 
at Tarentum (Fr. 259, 260): at 
Athens (Fr. 238). Theopompus, 
however, is perhaps somewhat 
prejudiced. ‘The reference in the 
seventh of the letters ascribed to 
Plato to the luxury of Italian and 


Sicilian life has already been noted. 
Philip of Macedon, according to 
Theopompus, won his hold of 
Thessaly by nothing so much as 
by his readiness to fall in with the 
taste of the race for loose jovial 
revels and coarse riotous fun 
(Fr. 178). See also Timaeus’ 
description of life at Sybaris 
(Fr. 60: Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 
205). 

* Compare Strabo’s account of 
Egypt (p. 819, cp. p. 803, ravrn dé 
kai OvoeicBohds é€atiy 1 AtyuTTos 
€k TaYV é€wOiway TOT@Y Tov KaTa 
Powikny kai tiv “lovdaiav). The 
same merit is ascribed by Socrates 
to Attica (Xen. Mem. 3. 5. 25, 
tovto 0’, €dpn, @ Ilepik\ers, Katavevon- 
Kas, OTL TpoKeLTat TIS Yopas NUaY OpH 
peydda KaOnkovta emi Thy Bowwrtiay, 
6v dy eis THY xwpav eloodor oTevat 
Te Kal Tpogdvrets e€iol, Kal OTL pean 
dve(@orat dpeow epupvois; Kat pada, 
én). As to Laconia, see Xen, 
Hell. 65)5.,24: 

% The central city of the State 
founded by Plato in the Laws was 
to be ten miles from the sea. 
More than one of the chief cities 
of Crete, in which island this 
State is supposed to be founded, 
were situate at about this distance 
from the sea (Strabo, p. 476). 
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favourably in relation both to the sea and to the territory ', 
and also to the continent (1330 a 34) on or near which it 
lies, that the State will at once be well supplied with 
necessaries, and also have all parts of its territory within 
easy reach of its forces. Security and plenty are the two 
objects to be kept in view (dopdAcia kal edropia Tév avay- 
kaiwy, 1327a 19). Plato had withdrawn his city from the 
sea and set it down in the centre of the territory (Laws 
745 B), because, though not unaware that a fleet is of 
value as a protection from foreign attack, he deliberately 
preferred that his State should take its chance of destruc- 
tion, rather than that it should incur the moral degeneracy 
and constitutional deterioration which he held to be in- 
separable from strength at sea (Laws 707 A—D). Isocrates 
also had traced how maritime empire had corrupted and 
ruined not only the Athenian but also the Lacedaemonian 
State (De Pace, §§ 75-105), and had helped to set afloat 
the famous saying—dpy7) Oaddoons apy? kaxév*. Aristotle, 
on the contrary, desires to be near the sea. He feels 
strongly—more strongly than Plato—the value of a mari- 
time position both for the supply of commodities and for 
military strength, defensive and offensive—the fate of 
Plataea, Orchomenus, and Thebes, inland cities, and the 
narrow escape of Sparta (1330 b 34) were perhaps present 
to his mind, contrasted with the successful resistance of 
Byzantium and Perinthus to Philip*—and he also holds 
that the moral and constitutional drawbacks of nearness 
to the sea can be readily obviated. His city is to be 
placed at a short distance from the coast, like Athens, and 
to possess, not indeed a Peiraeus, an emporium for all 


? Strabo notices the excellence 
of the communications of Alex- 
andria with the interior of Egypt 
as well as with other countries ; 
the Mareotic lake behind it 
brought it a far larger mass of 
imports than the sea in its front 
(p. 793). ; 

+ We -Pace; \-1ony > On the 
other side of the question—the 
value of a @ad\accoxpatia—see 


Wilamowitz, Philolog. Untersuch- 
ungen 4. 222, who refers to Athen. 
Deipn. 8. 334. 

3 Compare also the remark of 
Dercyllidas to the partisans of the 
Lacedaemonians at Sestos (Xen. 
Hell. 4. 8. 5)—kairor, edn, moto 
pev dy ioxuporepoy Snaorov aBoure 
xwpiov, rotoy de SvaoTro copKnToTEpor; 
0 kal ve@v Kat meCav Oetrat, ef peAdes 
To\vopknbnoed Oat, 


3. A people 
of a given 
character, 
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surrounding States, swarming with alien traffickers, but 
a modest port, adequate for the transmission of commo- 
dities from the territory or from other States, well guarded 
by walls to prevent its being seized by foes and used 
against the capital, and serving as a residence for the few 
alien merchants needed by the community, who might be, if 
necessary, strictly prohibited from entering the city}. His 
State was to have, indeed, not only a port but a fleet, 
whose magnitude would depend on the nature of its. policy; 
it would not, however, need on this account to have a mob 
of sailor-citizens (vavrixds 6dxAos), as Plato supposed, to 
dominate and ruin its constitutional life (Laws 707 AY); 
for the fleet cquld be manned by slaves or serfs, like 
that of Heracleia on the Euxine®. Aristotle is evidently 
quite willing, on this understanding, to allow of even a 
large fleet. 

As to the character which those who are to be the 
citizens (rd moAurixdv TAHO0s, 1327 b 18) of the best State 
should inherit from Nature, he asks, not for a population 
resembling in character the barbarous races of Europe? 
and those of chilly regions generally *—full of spirit (@vpds) 


* We may perhaps gather from 
Theopompus’ account of Byzan- 
tium (Fr. 65), what democracy 
was like in a busy Greek seaport, 
thronged with traders, though we 
must bear in mind that his sym- 
pathies were the reverse of demo- 
cratic. Rhodes, though a seaport, 
seems to have been a well-ordered 
State, and Massalia also. But 
Aristotle is probably thinking of 
the Peiraeus, the home of many 
foreign worships and the channel 
through which they found their 
way into Attica (Haussoullier, Vie 
Municipale en Attique, p. 189). 

* According to Isocrates,indeed 
(De Pace, §§ 48, 79), the Athenian 
fleet at the time of the Peloponne- 
sian War was manned by aliens 
gathered from the whole of Greece 
and by slaves. The idea of Aris- 
totle had already occurred to Ja- 
son of Pherae (Xen. Hell. 6. 1. 11). 


% A distinction appears to be 
drawn in the passage referred to 
in the text (c. 7. 1327 b 20 sqq.) 
between ra wept tiv Etponny evn 
and 16 trav “EAAnvey yevos, which 
would seem to imply that Hellas 
was not regarded by its author as 
forming part of Europe. In Phys. 
5. I. 224 b 21, kai els tyv Etpomny, 
Ort, pepos ai “AOnvar tis Evpaemns, 
we find the contrary view ex- 
pressed, but Prantl is inclined to 
consider these words as an inter- 
polation, for reasons connected 
with the interpretation of the pas- 
sage (see his critical note on it, 
p- 236 of his edition of the Phy- 
sics). 

* So Plato (Rep. 435 E) ascribes 
the spirited type of character to 
‘the inhabitants of Thrace and 
Scythia, and generally to those 
who live in the Northward re- 
gions.’ 
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and courage, but defective in intelligence and contriving 
skill (vavoias cal réxvns, 1327 b 241), and hence though 
free, for spirit is the source of independence (dpyixdy kat 
aarrnroy, 4. (7). 7.1328 a 7: ep. Eth. Nic..40 TiEvep bya) 
destitute of constitutional organization (d7oAlrevra), and 
unequal to the exercise of supremacy over their neigh- 
bours?; nor again for an Asiatic population possessed 
of intelligence and ingenuity but wanting in spirit, and 
-therefore tending to lose their freedom*; but for a 
Greek population with qualities answering to the mid- 
way geographical position of Greece, on the edge of 
Europe, yet bordering on Asia, and combining the two 
essential characteristics, spirit and intelligence. For though 
all Greek stocks did not possess this completeness of 
endowment, some falling short in the one direction and 
others in the other, it was, so Aristotle held, a general 
characteristic of the race to be strong in both ways +, with 


1 Grote (History of Greece, 12. 
358 n.) explains the word réyvns 
by ‘powers of political com- 
bination,’ but perhaps its mean- 
ing is wider (cp. reywxwrepov, Pol. 
I.9.1257b 4). Still the political 
art (3. 12. 1282 b 14-16) is one of 
the many which these races do 
not possess, and it is probably 
present among others to Aristotle’s 
mind in this passage. The view is 
put forward in Probl. 14.15.910a 
26 sqq. that timid natures are 
more given to investigate, and 
therefore are wiser, than those of 
an opposite character (dud ri of év 
Trois Geppois tomas codarepol elow 
7) ev Tois Wuypots ; .. . mavrayov be 
of PoBovpevor Tay Oappovytwy paddov 
emtyerpovar (rev, ote Kal evpic- 
kovot paddov: cp. also Probl. 14. 
8. 909 b 9sqq.: and 14. 16. gloa 
38). We learn from the De Par- 
tibus Animalium, that the same 
thinness and wateriness of the 
blood, which in moderation was 
thought to produce intelligence, in 
excess produces cowardice (De 
Part. An. 2. 4. 650 b 18 sqq.). 

* For it is intelligence (dtdvora) 


that confers the right to rule and 
the capacity to rule aright (Pol. 1. 
2. 1252 a 31 Sq.). 

3 Plato’s view of the Egyptian 
and Phoenician character is much 
the same (Laws 747 C). Com- 
pare also Plutarch, De Vitioso 
Pudore, c. 10, wavres of tiv Aciav 
Katotkouvtes €vi SovAevovow avOpo- 
mo Ova To py SvvacGa piav eimeiv 
tiv OV gvAdaByv. Strabo repeats 
Nearchus’ praises of the @uAorexvia 
of the Indians (p. 717) and, follow- 
ing Homer, ascribes a similar apti- 
tude to the Phoenicians (p. 757). 
The Greek conception of the bar- 
barians of the North, on the other 
hand, is illustrated by statues such 
as that of the dying Gaul (mis- 
called the dying Gladiator), and 
by heads of barbarians such as 
the well-known one in the British 
Museum. See also Seneca de 
lita, Veet =e Soese 

* A similar evkpacia is traced 
by Aristotle in man as compared 
with the lower animals (De Gen. 
An. 2. 6. 744a 30). So the west 
wind is pleasantest, partly because 
it is well-tempered (evxparos) : cp. 
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the result that it was not only free but under better 
political institutions than any other, and would even be 
competent to rule all other races, if amalgamated under 
one constitution. Unlike Plato, who had allowed spirit to 
find expression in one class of his Republic and intelli- 
gence in another, and had trusted for success to the 
co-operation of three classes, each possessed of only partial 
excellence’, Aristotle holds that spirit and intelligence 
must meet in each individual citizen, if the State is to 
be the ‘best State.’ To make this requirement is indeed, 
in Aristotle’s view, merely to insist on a type of character 
already realized by the Hellenic race. 

We note, first, in reference to this interesting review of 
the varieties of national character as they broadly presented 
themselves to the mind of Aristotle, the fixity he ascribes 
to the main outlines of European and Asiatic character. 
This is quite in harmony with his general impression that 
the future has few new developments in store. In just the 
same way he is convinced that the hexameter is the only 
metre for an epic or any long poem (Poet. 24. 1459 b 31- 
1460a 5). Isocrates, who had said in his Panegyric 
Oration ($ 50) that the name of Hellene had come to 
indicate a form of culture rather than extraction, could 
have taught him better. Aristotle’s language appears, 
on the contrary, to imply that no race but the Hellenic 
has any chance of realizing the best State. We see, how- 
ever, that if the division of mankind into Greeks and bar- 





Probl. 26. 31. 943b 23, i) mp@rov pev 
Ort Exel THY TOU dépos Kpaow 5 ouTE 
yap Oeppos « - ovre Wuxpos os 
GN’ ev pebopia ent trav Puxpev 
kal Beppav Tvevpar ov" yetTvav dé 
apow THs duvdpews aurav Kowavel, 
6.6 kal evkpards eat Kal VEL Eapos 
padttota (Probl. 26. 31. 943b 
21 sqq.). The péeon dppovia (the 
Dorian) is Greek (Pol. 5 (8). 7. 
1342 b 14sqq.). 

? It should be noticed, how- 
ever, that the highest class in the 
Republic consists of men who are 
not singled out and distinguished 


from the second (or soldier) class, 
till they have attained the age 
of twenty, and have shown thein- 
selves worthy of further edu- 
cation and of advancement to 
the highest class (see Plato, Rep. 
537 A sqq., and Sus.?, Note 182). 
They also, like Aristotle’s citizens, 
will have begun by being dupoecdets 
and have left that stage behind. 
Still they commence their special 
education at the early age of 
twenty, and therefore are severed 
from the soldier-class much sooner 
than the citizens of Aristotle. 
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barians still holds its ground, notwithstanding Plato’s 
censure of it in the Politicus (262 C sqq.), the barbarian 
world is falling apart (cp. Plato, Rep. 435 E) into two 
strongly contrasted halves—the barbarians of Europe and 
those of Asia, or perhaps more exactly, those of cold 
and those of hot climates—marked off from each other 
by profound differences of character. Something, there- 
fore, has been gained, though justice has hardly been 
done to nations of Asiatic origin, such as the Carthaginian, 
which were certainly not wanting in ‘spirit’ and love of 
independence, and whose form of government is praised 
by Aristotle, or again to European races like the Itali of 
the tenth chapter, which possessed at least one institution 
valued by Aristotle (c. 10. 1329 b 5 sqq.)—to say nothing 
of the Romans and the Jews, with whom Aristotle was 
probably only imperfectly acquainted, if at all. The con- 
trast of Europe and Asia still exists, though, thanks, in 
part, to Greece, we should no longer be correct in drawing 
it as Aristotle draws it. Europe has become the chief 
home of ‘thought and contriving skill,’ and, if Asia has 
fallen into the rear, the element of ‘spirit’ in its character 
has certainly been strengthened by Mahometanism. 
Aristotle, knowing little of Rome and perhaps under- 
rating Carthage, overestimated the strength of the Greek 
race in comparison with that of others. Could the Greek 
race, united in one State, have conquered even Italy and 
Carthage, to say nothing of ruling them? Aristotle 
thought that it was equal to this task (1327 b 32)'; and 


1 Mr. Eaton compares Hdt. 9. 2, 
where the Thebans advise Mar- 
donius to create disunion in 
Greece by bribing its leading men 
—kata pev yap To ioxupoy “EAXn- 
vas Opodpoveovras, oimep Kal mapos 
Tavita eyivwoKov, xadera civat mreEpt- 
yiveobar Kai dmaor avOpdrro.ct. 
Justin, epitomising Trogus Pom- 
peius, who here, no doubt, re- 
produced some Greek historian 
—Ephorus or Theopompus, very 
probably — speaks of Greece in 


VOL 


the earlier days of Philip of Mace- 
don as ‘etiam nunc et viribus et 
dignitate orbis terrarum princi- 
pem’ (Hist. Phil. Epit. 8. 4. 7)— 
an expression less strong than 
Aristotle’s, but in the same vein. 
Aristotle may have derived the 
idea of ‘ the union of Greece under 
one constitution’ from the policy 
of Philip at the Congress of Corinth, 
of which Justin thus speaks : ‘ ibi 
pacis legem universae Graeciae 
pro meritis singularum civitatium 


Distribu- 
tion of 
social 
functions 


(mpagets). 
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as to Macedon, he probably shared the opinion which his 
relative and disciple, Callisthenes, was imprudent enough 
to express, when, at a banquet of Macedonian leaders 
and in the presence of Alexander, he ascribed the victory 
of Macedon to the discords of Greece (Hermipp. Fragm. 
49: Miller, Fr. Hist. Graec. 3. 47). Aristotle may have 
overestimated the strength of the Greek race, yet we must 
not forget that it was a great thing once for all to break, 
as he did, with the traditions of the popular ethnology 
of the day1, which tended to idealize the races lying at 
the extreme limits of the known world—Hyperboreans, 
Scythians, Indians, Ethiopians, and the like—and boldly 
to say that the central race, the Greek, was in reality the 
noblest. 


Aristotle has now determined what initial equipment 
(xopnyia) or Matter (¢An) to ask of Fortune for the best 
State, and his next step is (c. 8) to enumerate and place 
in the right hands the various zpa&es, or activities, the 
due discharge and exchange of which is essential to the life 
of a State. 

He begins by drawing a strong distinction between 
what we may call the nucleus and the appendages of the 
State. In all natural wholes (ra xara piow ovvectGra), and 
therefore in the State, not all those things without which 
the whole cannot exist are parts of it. Parts must have 
some one thing in common, and so must ko.vwvol, whether 
their shares are equal or not. But when one element is 
the means and another the end—as, for instance, the art 
of the builder is the means, and the house the end— 
they cannot have the one thing in common which is 
necessary to make them parts of a single Whole. The 
house cannot exist without the art of the builder, but the 
house and the art of the builder do not form parts of 
a single Whole; they have nothing in common except that 


statuit, consiliumque omnium veluti 1 See Ephor. Fragm. 76 sub fin, : 


unum senatum ex omnibus legit’ Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 257. 
(Hist. Phil. Epit. 9. 5. 2). 
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the builder makes and the house is made; they are only 
so far related to each other as that which acts upon a 
thing is related to the thing upon which it acts So 
property, animate or inanimate, is necessary to the State, 
but no part of it, for the State is a society of men like 
to each other, and the one thing in common which holds 
them together is a common pursuit of the best attainable 
life. But as the best attainable life is the life of happiness, 
and happiness is an actualization and complete exercise 
of virtue, and as many cannot fully share in this life and 
others cannot share in it at all, we see how varieties 
of constitution necessarily arise. Aristotle perhaps re- 
members that some constitutions admitted to power not 
only those who could live the life of happiness, but in 
larger or smaller numbers those who could not live it. 
We infer, though Aristotle does not go on to draw 
this moral, that the best State will be careful not to 
admit to power any but those who can attain to virtue 
and happiness. A human being, for instance, who is 
fit for nothing higher than to be an animate article of 
property, must not be made a part of the best State. 

After these introductory remarks, Aristotle proceeds to List of 
obtain (1328 b 2 Sa) by a rapid review of society the Sora 
list of elements or yévn necessary to a State to which deliber- 
reference has already been made (above, p. 97). He tial 


includes in his enumeration cultivators, handicraftsmen, ee 
ot to be 
a fighting class, a well-to-do class, priests, and men capable ¢ given to 
of deciding questions relating to sates necessary and tisans, 
traders, or 
expedient for the State (xpitai rév dvayxaiwy Kat cvupdepor- cultivators, 
We have already seen that he refuses to adopt the fe “4,.° 
serve the 
cp. Pol. 1. 5. 1254 a 22: 4 (7). 14. State in 
13334 32: Polyb. 5. 49.6, b6€avros war. 


Twv)”. 


1 How far this is, may be 
gathered from De Gen. et Corr. 


1. 7. 323 b 29 sqq., GAN’ eret ov TO 
TUXOY | mécpuke mado xew kal moveiy, adn’ 
doa 7) evavria €oTw 7) évaytioow 
EXEL, avaykn kal 76 Trowovy kat TO 
mao xov ™T® yevel pev 6potov eivat kal 
Tavrd, TT 8” cider dy6povoy Kal evav- 
riov K.T.A. 

2 For the distinction between 
things necessary and expedient, 


de rots moAXois ’Emvyevous dvayxatd= 
Tepa kal cuppoparepa heyery. Com- 
pare also Xen. Mem. 3 6. 13, aAN’ 
ekeivou ye ToL, en, ol) Ort ovK mpehn- 
Kas, a\N’ doxelrat; TO ov xpdvov ikavos 
€oTLy 6 eK THS XHpas yeyvopevos Gitos 
Siatpedhe tHy wédwW, Kat ToGov eis 
Tov eviauToy mpoadetrat, iva pi) TOv= 
Tov ye AdOn o€ Tore 7 TOMS Evdens 


Y 2 


TO evropoy 
to be the 
citizen~ 
class. 


Priestly 
functions 
to be given 
to ex- 
rulers, 
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democratic plan of allowing cultivators, traders, and handi- 
craftsmen a share in deliberative and judicial functions. We 
pass, then, to the next class, the fighting class (rd paxipor). 
Are soldiers to be accorded these functions, or, in other 
words, are the functions of soldiering, on the one hand, 
and of deliberating and judging, on the other, to be placed 
in the same hands? Not at the same time: the same 
persons are to discharge both sets of functions, but 
successively. This is the course which justice and 
expediency and a regard for the safety of the State 
dictate. It would seem, however, from c. 9. 1329 a 30— 
émet O€ Oujpytar TO ToALTLKOY eis BVO pépy, TOT E€oTL TO TE, 
OmAiTiKOy Kal TO Bovdevtixdy—that the military order is 
accounted part of the citizen-body', not quite consistently 
with the definition of citizenship in the Third Book, which 
makes a share in deliberative and judicial office the note of 
the citizen. 

Then we come to the well-to-do class (rd etzopov). Wealth 
is for the citizens, so that this class and the citizen-body must 
coincide. Plato in the Republic had not only included his 
third, or business, class (70 xpnyariorikov) in the citizen-body, 
but had made this section of the citizen-body the owners 
of all the land. Aristotle insists that the citizens must be 
owners of the land, and that none must be citizens, or 
consequently own land, save those who possess virtue”. 
Lastly, as to the priests. We must employ citizens to 
pay honour to the gods, and if we assign the priesthoods 
of the State to citizens who are too old for political service, 


yevouern, GAN eidas exns imép Tov 
dvaykalov gupBovlevoy TH TmOdeL 
Bonbeiv te Kal co tew aitny : and 
Strabo, p. 235, of madatot pev Tov 
Kd\Xous Tis ‘Pawns @\tyopouy, mpos 
ddRors pelCoot Kal avayKatorépors 
OVTES, 

? Yet we are told in c. 12. 1331b 
4, that ‘the body of individuals 
composing the State (rd mA7Oos 
Ts Toews) is divided into priests 
and magistrates,’ and in c. 13. 
1332a 34 it is said that in the 


best State of Aristotle ‘all the 
citizens share in the constitution,’ 
which the soldiers can hardly be 
said to do. 

* It was a common saying in 
Greece that Plutus was blind, and 
Demetrius the Phalerean had 
added that his guide Fortune was 
blind also (Diog. Laert. 5. 82). 
In Aristotle’s best State this would 
not be the case, for wealth would 
go to those who would use it 
aright. 


—--. 
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we shall fitly provide both for the worship of the gods and, —— | 
for the repose of the aged. 


Aristotle, then, decides in favour of dividing the State The dis- 
into yévn, and not only gives the functions of cultivators, ae 
handicraftsmen, and day-labourers to a class marked off some 
from the military and governing classes, but also marks off ace 
the last-named class from the military class and_ the tween 

= others tem- 
holders of priesthoods. porary. 

In all this he intentionally departs from the practice of nae 
the Athenian and other democracies, which made over arrange- 
deliberative and judicial functions not only to men con- ™* 
cerned with necessary work, but also to men whose age, 
he held, unfitted them for their proper discharge. Aris- 
totle’s desire, on the contrary, is to reserve these functions 
for those who are unfitted for them neither by occupation 
nor by age—for men in the prime of their powers, neither 
too old nor too young. He has before him, on the one 
hand, the examples of Egypt and Crete (c. 10), where the 
tillers of the soil were marked off from the soldiers of the 
State; on the other, such utterances of popular wisdom as 


the line— 


” , 
Epya véwy, Bovdai dé pécwy, evyat dé yepdvtar', 


or the verses of Ion of Chios in praise of the Laconian 
State :— 


Ov yap Adyors Adkawa Tupyovrat ToAts, 

a\W’ evr’ "Apns veoypos euméon oTpaTa, 

BovAn pev apxet, xeilp 8 emeEepyaterar”. 
The powers of the popular assembly at Athens, it must 
be remembered, were not confined, like those of the people 
in most modern democracies, to the selection of the legis- 
lators and rulers of the State; it held in its hands the 
whole administration of affairs. It was no doubt largely 
made up of the persons whom Aristotle would disqualify 


1 See Leutsch and Schneidewin, 2 Ton Chius, Fragm. 11 (Miiller, 
Paroemiogr. Gr. I. p..436: 2. pp. Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 49). 
167, 419: and cp. Strabo, p. 675. 
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on grounds of occupation or of age. The contrast of the 
older and younger citizens, again, is one that often comes 
to the surface in Greek history 1. 

Aristotle, who holds with Plato (Laws, 653 A) that 
gpdvnois comes only with years*, wishes to reserve deliber- 
ative and judicial work for mature minds.) Even, indeed, 
at Athens, though men became members of the assembly 
at the age of 20, they could not be elected to the Boulé 
or placed on dicasteries till they were 30, nor could they 
act as public arbitrators (é.airnrat) if they were under 5o. 
At Sparta membership of the assembly was withheld till 30 
years of age were attained. On the other hand, the tenure 
of office by men in extreme old age, to which Aristotle and 
Plato both object, probably seldom occurred in demo- 
cracies; it would be far more frequent in oligarchies, or 
in constitutions like the Lacedaemonian, under which many 
important positions were held for life. 

[ To expect the military class—a class which has the 
power to maintain or overthrow at will the institutions 
of the State (1329 a 11)—to accept a position of permanent 
subjection, as Plato in the Republic expects it to do, is 
in Aristotle’s opinion to expect too much: he provides, 
therefore, that it shall be transferred to the work of 
governing, when years and experience of being ruled 
have developed the virtues of the ruler. We shall thus, 
he holds, not only content a formidable class, but also 
secure good soldiers and good rulers. Youth is the age 
for war, deliberation is work for mature men®. | In saying 


1 See the interesting story of 
the conflict between the older and 
younger citizens of Termessus in 
Pisidia (Diod. 18. 45-47: Thirl- 
wall, 7. 233sq.). The younger 
men forgot the interest of their 
city in their generous devotion to 
their leader, Alexander’s general 
Alcetas ; Aristotle would say that 
they showed 6upos, not Ppovnats. 
Thirlwall refers to a similar feud 
at Gortyna in Crete between the 
mpeoBurepo and vewrepor (Polyb. 4. 
53), and adds—‘ In the siege of 


Florence in 1530 we find the 
giovani and veccht taking opposite 
sides ’—referring to Varchi, Storia 
Fiorentina, |. xii. princ. The same 
division of opinion appears at 
Sparta (Thirlwall, 8. 142, 226). 

2 Cp. Eth. Nic. 2. 1.1103a15sqq- 

3 Charicles, one of the Thirty 
Tyrants, in reply to an inquiry of 
Socrates, up to what age men 
were to be accounted young, said— 
“Ocourep xpovou Bovdevew ovK e£eo- 
TW, Os ovT@ Ppovipots ovau pnde 
av Sdiadéyou vewrepois TpidkovTa 
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this, Aristotle does not, like those whom Ulysses criticises. 
in the passage of Shakspeare’s Troilus and Cressida to 
which we have already referred (above, p. 305, note), ‘ count 
wisdom as no member of the war, if we understand by 
‘wisdom’ military skill: what he denies to his ‘ younger 
men’ is dpdvyots, a totally different thing. He wishes the 
citizen-rulers of his State to have been soldiers, but to 
be so no longer. Rule is not for the soldier. ‘Cedant 
arma togae.’ The capacity for ruling is a totally different 
thing from the capacity for fighting. On the other 
hand, the State must place its soldiers in a position that 
will content them ; otherwise its peace will be in peril. 

The military organization of Aristotle's State would, 
however, apparently, be on a small scale. The number 
of his citizens cannot, it would seem from his language 
in 2. 6. 1265a 13 sqq., be intended nearly to reach that of 
the citizens in the State of the Laws (5040); yet even if 
we take their number to be 5000 and allow two sons 
to each, we should hardly obtain more than a moderate 
number within the military age. Plato and Aristotle, 
however, agree in this, that they desire their citizens to 
possess military aptitude and experience, and yet refuse 
to make military service the crowning pursuit of their 
life. They neither approve a State whose citizens shrink 
from military service and hand it over to mercenaries, like 
some States of the day (Isocr. de Pace, § 43 sqq.), nor yet 
a State like the Lacedaemonian, where military prowess 
was everything. 

The employment of this force is subject to the limi- 
tations imposed by Aristotle on War. War, he says’, 
adopting the view expressed by Plato in the Laws 
(628 E), is ‘for the sake of peace’; but a little later, 
erav (Xen. Mem. I. 2. 35). But 


Plato counts men of 40 among veou 
(Laws 951 E); and Aristotle 


50), and it is true that in the Re- 
public (539 E) men seem to be 
accounted veo. up to that age. 


speaks not of véot but vewrepor. 
Susemihl, indeed, seems to think 
that Aristotle intended military 
service to be rendered up to the 
fiftieth year (Sus.’, Einleitung, p. 


According to a writer in the 7zmes 
(June 26, 1882) ‘the age of 50 
in a Turk is not far removed from 
dotage.’ 


1 4 (7). 14. 1333 a 35. 
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consciously or not, he seems somewhat to relax this 
limitation (4 (7). 14. 1333 b 38-1334 a 2), for he 
now allows of three aims in war:—1I. self-defence 
against subjugation by others; 2. hegemony exercised 
for the benefit of the ruled, not indiscriminate despotic 
empire exercised over others, whether deservedly or not; 
3. despotic authority over those who deserve to be so 
ruled’. This enumeration omits wars waged in defence 
of allies, but it is wide enough to be accepted by any 
conqueror, however ambitious, who might be willing to 
adjust his methods of rule to the claims of the States 
subjugated by him. 

As to the financial organization of his State, Aristotle 
says nothing in what we have of the Politics, though it is 
evident that the maintenance of a fleet would be impossible 
without a considerable revenue. A large revenue, indeed, 
was becoming every day more essential for military 
strength of any kind. States depending, as the Athenian 
and Lacedaemonian States had done and as Aristotle's 
State was to do, on purely citizen troops were coming to 
be out of date. Syracuse fought Carthage, and Carthage 
Syracuse, with forces partly citizen and partly mercenary. 
Macedon employed mercenaries as well as Macedonians. 
But the employment of mercenaries was costly. The 
relations of the leading States of Greece Proper with Persia 
in the fourth century B.c. illustrate the financial weakness 
of these States, but neither Plato nor Aristotle seem quite 
to have recognized their significance, though Aristotle 
shows by his remarks in the eleventh chapter of the First 
Book of the Politics that he was not unaware of the im- 
portance of the subject. 


? Compare Cicero’s account of 
the just causes of war (de Rep. 
3- 23. 34-5): ‘nullum bellum 
suscipi a Civitate optima nisi aut 
pro fide aut pro salute.’ A little 
further on, he adds—‘ extra ulci- 
scendi aut propulsandorum hos- 
tium causam bellum geri iustum 
nullum potest,’ which seems to 


give a somewhat wider scope to 
war. As the remark immediately 
follows—‘ noster autem populus 
sociis defendendis terrarum iam 
omnium potitus est ’—he is appa- 
rently ready to justify the wars 
which resulted in the world-wide 
rule of Rome. 
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THE PRIESTHOOD. 329 
=n 
The control of the State, we see, will rest in the hands 
of the citizens of mature age. These will also for the most Ps. 


part own the land and rule the households of the State, 
for the male citizen is not to marry till 37 years of age. 
They will be qualified to rule over freemen, for they 
will have had a long experience of being ruled. Their 
education and their period of military service will also 
have prepared them to fill their position aright. They 
will pass their years of maturity in political activity and 
philosophical speculation, after the fashion of Archytas 
at Tarentum ; and when the vigour of their years is over, 
they will be withdrawn from these occupations, for the 
State might suffer from their infirmities, and they will then 
be eligible for the priesthood. Thus in Aristotle’s scheme, 
one and the same individual is to take on himself suc- 
cessively the functions of soldier, statesman, and priest.) 
We observe that both Plato and Aristotle fear to trust 
very old men with political power. The history of the 
Papacy may be quoted against them, perhaps not alto- 
gether conclusively; at any rate they are right as to the 
general rule. 
The selection of superannuated citizens to serve as priests Remarks 

will be less surprising to us, if we bear in mind not only oe 


totle’s sin- 
that priesthoods were commonly regarded in Greece in the gular ar- 


light of dignified sinecures1, but also that advanced age ae ane 
was held to be a recommendation for the office. ‘The spect eal 
service of the gods was supposed to demand clean hands a 
and in some degree a pure heart... Even celibacy was 
frequently required; but in many instances the same 
end was more wisely pursued by the selection either of 
the age in which the passions are yet dormant, or that in 
which they have subsided. Aristotle chose the latter, 


1 Cp. Isocr. ad Nicocl. § 6, 
raitns 6€ THs avwpadias Kal ths 
Tapaxys aitioy e€otw ote Thy Bact- 
Aetay Sorep icpwovynv mavtos avdpos 
eivat vouifovaw, 6 Tav avOpwriver 
Tpaypatreav pey.orov eo kat TAcio= 
ts mpovoias Sedpevov, Aristotle 
also connects the sacrificial wor- 


ship of the gods with relaxation 
(avaravots, Pol. 4 (7). 9. 1329 a 
323° cp; Ethan Nic, (82) Br. L160 a 
24), and none have a better right 
to repose and relaxation than 
those whom he makes priests. 

2 Thirlwall, History of Greece, 
I. 204. 


Principle 
underlying 
Aristotle’s 
distribution 
of functions 
in his best 
State. 
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herein following the example of Plato in the Laws (759), 
where priests and priestesses are required to be not less’ 
than sixty years of age’. Plutarch, on the other hand, 
wrote a treatise (An Seni sit gerenda respublica) in favour 
of old statesmen dying in harness, like Cato the Censor, 
one reason which weighs with him being the fear of their 
needing to descend from politics to less noble employ- 
ments. He does not seem to be aware of Aristotle’s 
suggestion, which would at all events have met this 
particular difficulty. Aristotle had perhaps noticed that 
in many cases the heroic kingship of Greece had subsided 
into a priesthood (Pol. 3. 14. 1285b 16), and thought 
that the life of his magistrates might well close in the 
same way. His plan appears to imply a priesthood dedi- 
cated to priestly duties exclusively, not one adding to 
them, as was often the case in Greece 7, other occupations 
and interests. He did not probably intend to abolish 
priestesses: in Greece there were commonly as many 
female as male ministers of religion®. Priests would not 
in Aristotle's State possess as great an influence or occupy 
as paramount a position as that which Plato gives in the 
Laws to some members of the order (especially the priests 
of Apollo) : in the Politicus, on the contrary, he is very 
decided in marking off their functions from those of states- 
men (Polit. 290 C sqq.). 


It must be remembered that in all this Aristotle has 
the ideal State in view. The principle which underlies his 
scheme of social and political organization is the adjust- 
ment of function to capacity * and of ‘instruments’ to both.. 
It is a sound one, whatever we may think of his application 
of it. 


' Compare Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus’ commendation of the 
regulations of Romulus’ with 


ger strength for political activity. 
? Thirlwall, 1. 203. 
3 Thirlwall, 1. 204. 





respect to the Roman priesthood 
(Antiqq. Rom. 2. 21). In the Re- 
public (498 C) Plato recommends 
that men should make philosophy 
the main occupation of the last 
years of life, when there is no lon- 


* In the Fourth Book functions 
appear to be distributed rather 
according to capacity than accor- 
ding to ‘contribution’ (4 (7). 9- 
1329 a 8 sq.). The two things, 
however, do not lie far apart. 
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The happiest State, he holds, is that in which the 
highest things are willingly left to the highest and best 
prepared natures, in which a body of men exists in a 
position to live, and living, for all that is best and noblest 
in human life, and in which natures unable to live that 
life ask nothing better than to grow in virtue by aiding 
others to live it and accepting their rule’. A body 
of citizens living the highest life that man can live, the 
source to those around them who cannot live that life 
of all the virtue of which they are capable—this is 
Aristotle’s ideal of human society. It cannot, in his 
view, be realized unless Fortune and Nature second the 3 
efforts of the lawgiver, but the essential condition of the 
ideal State is ‘a wise and understanding people, and 
the best means of producing such a people is, subject 
to the favour of Fortune and Nature, a correct regulation 
of marriage, of the rearing of children, of education and 
social habits generally. The office of law and institutions 
and organization is to breed a virtuous people, not to 
supply its place, which indeed these agencies cannot do Z. 


The tenth chapter falls into two parts (1329 a 40-b 35 and Arrange. ——[" 
b 36-1330 a 33), the former of which will be considered in nee Ny 
an Appendix®. The latter completes the subject of the of the terri- 


territory and need not detain us long. That the land is tO je ee 


belong to the citizens, but that they are not to be its culti- tion. 
vators, we know already ; we also know what should be its 


1 Some points of resemblance 
are traceable between this view, 
which is however put forward by 
Aristotle only as an ideal, and 
Carlyle’s far more absolutely 
stated doctrine. ‘ “ Well also,” 
says Teufelsdréckh, “was it 
written by Theologians: a King 
rules by divine right. He carries 
in him an authority from God, or 
man will never give it him. Can 
I choose my own King? I can 
choose my own King Popinjay, 
and play what farce or tragedy I 
may with him: but he who is to 


be my Ruler, whose will is to be 
higher than my will, was chosen 
for me in Heaven. Neither 
except in such Obedience to the 
Heaven-chosen is Freedom so 
much as conceivable”’ (Sartor 
Resartus, book 3, c.7). But the 
differences between the two views 
far out-number the resemblances. 

2 Cp. 4 (7). 13. 1332 4 33, omou- 
daia woXts €oTl TO TOUS qwo\iras TOUS 
peréxovras THs ToALTELas €ivat o7rou- 
daiovs : and Dion. Hal. Ant. Rom. 
2. 24. 

3 See Appendix E. 
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extent and character: it remains to settle how it is to be 
divided and what is to be the character of those who are to 
cultivate it. 

Before any award of land is made to individuals, two 
public objects must be provided for—the due support of 
the worship of the gods’, and the supply of the syssitia or 
common meals. There was nothing new in the assignment 
of land in a newly founded State for the former object, but 
it was only in Crete, so far as we know, that public land 
was employed for the support of the syssitia (2. 10.1272 a 
12-21). In the Lacedaemonian State each citizen was 
compelled to pay a contribution to the syssitia, on pain of 
ceasing to be a citizen, and this arrangement was found to 
thin the numbers of the citizen-body. For this reason, 
and perhaps for others, Aristotle prefers to employ public 
land for the purpose. 

The remainder of the territory is to be made the pro- 
perty of individuals. Plato had already provided in the 
Laws that the lot assigned to each citizen should be in 
part on the frontier of the State, in part near its centre, 
and that each part of the lot should have a house upon it?; 
Aristotle takes up the suggestion, except as to the two 
houses (2. 6. 1265 b 24 sq.), and gives each of his citizens a 


1 Aristotle’s full provision for 
the worship of the gods in his best 
State is deserving of notice. His 
own theology was far removed 
from the popular theology of 
Greece, and as Bernays thinks 
(Theophrastos’ Schrift iber Fr6m- 
migkeit, p. 12), barely left room 
for the practice of sacrifice ; but 
the Politics takes for granted the 
maintenance even in the best 
State of the popular faith and the 
traditional worship. The temples 
are not only well endowed, but 
placed in a conspicuous position 
at the centre of the city; the priests 
who officiate in them are men who 
have grown old in the service of 
the State ; the sacrifices they offer 
form rallying-points for the social 
life of the State (76 cufqv, Pol. 3. 


9g. 1280 b 37: cp. Athen. Deipn. 
36 c, 40 c-d), and means by which 
the citizens become known to each 
other. Even expiatory rites for 
homicide seem to be recognized 
by Aristotle (Pol. 2. 4. 1262 a 31); 
and the scoffs and jeers (tw@ac- 
pos) traditional in certain wor- 
ships are not interfered with (4 
(7). 17. 1336b 16). On all this 
see the remarks of Zeller (Gr. 
Ph. 2. 2. 796-7). No interpreta- 
tion, indeed, of the Aristotelian 
theology, however rigid it might 
be, need exclude the kind of 
sacrifice in which honour is 
rendered to the Deity, whatever 
fate might befal those of prayer, 
thanksgiving, or expiation. 
2 Laws 745.1? 775 
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piece of land on the frontier together with another piece 
nearer the city, in order that there may neither be those in 
his State who will hold the hostility of neighbouring States 
too cheap nor those who will dread it overmuch. 

The cultivators are to be, if possible, slaves submissive in 
character and belonging to more than one stock’, or else 
non-Hellenic serfs resembling them in nature. The danger 
arising from Hellenic serfs had been made evident by the 
experience of the Lacedaemonians, and it would seem that 
in Aristotle’s opinion serfs should be sought elsewhere than 
among the barbarians of Europe, who are said to be ‘full 
of spirit’ (c. 7. 1327 b 24). 


Aristotle, we note, though he is strongly in favour of the The insti- 
tution of 
syssitia 

meal-tables2, perhaps a somewhat antagonistic institution. adopted by 


household, is also strongly in favour of syssitia or public 


His syssitia are not merely syssitia of magistrates such as 


existed commonly throughout Greece®, but syssitia of citi- 


zens and the sons of citizens, from an early age upward— commend- 


how early, we are not distinctly told—syssitia of the Lace- 


daemonian and Cretan type. 
‘syssitia of the most important magis- 


priests’ 


(1331 b 5), 


1 Like the Callicyrii, who at 
one time formed the slave-class at 
Syracuse, and whosename, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, signified the 
variety of their extraction (cp. 
Timaeus, Fragm. 56: Miiller, Fr. 
ist Grek eH): 

* Cp. c. 1330a 3 Sq., mept 
gvooitioy Te Gesbine Tact xpyoe- 
fhov eivat Tals ra) kareokevacpevats 
TONECLY Umdapxew" 6v i o aitiay 
ovvdokel Kal Huiy, VoTEpoy epovper. 
The reasons for his view would 
have been interesting, but they 
are not given in what we possess 
of the Politics. 

* “The practice of bringing the 
highest magistrates of the State 
together at a common meal in the 
Prytaneum, and of inviting also 
any guest whom the community 
might desire to honour is not 


We hear of ‘syssitia of 


specially Attic, but one which 
existed in all Greek States.’ 


_ Athens retained this custom down 


to a late period of the Empire, 
‘though her citizens always re- 
mained strangers to the stiff and 
one-sided exaggeration of it, fatal 
in its tendencies to the household 
relation, which is exemplified in 
the syssitia of Dorian States’ 
(R. Schoell, die Speisung im Pry- 
taneion zu Athen, H/ermes 6. 14 
sqq.). Syssitia in this latter form, 
however, were not apparently 
confined to Doric States, for even 
if the Cretan syssitia were of Doric 
origin, which hardly seems to be 
Aristotle’s opinion (2. 10. 1271b 
28 sq.), we hear of syssitia also in 
Boeotia (Plato, Laws 636B: C. 
F. eae Gr. Antiqq. 1. § 180. 
10 


a 


Aristotle in 


its com- 


plete form 


—its re- 


ations. 
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* tracies’ (1331 a 25), syssitia of the soldiers or of the 
younger men (1331 a 22). It is not impossible that in 
Aristotle's State, unlike the Lacedaemonian, men of dif- 
ferent ages were to belong to different syssitia, just as the 
gymnasia of the older men were to be distinct from those of 
the younger men (1331 a 37 sqq.). Some evils connected 
with the syssitia as organized at Sparta and elsewhere (Plato, 
Laws 636 A-B) would thus be avoided, but something 
also would be lost, for the young would lose an oppor- 
tunity of learning from their elders. Still the main out- 
lines of the Cretan and Lacedaemonian institution would 
be retained. A Lacedaemonian mess-table (.éirvov) con- 
sisted of fifteent messmates, who filled vacancies in their 
number by choice. Each of these groups of fifteen, 
was, as may easily be conceived, a group of close friends, 
especially as they not only gathered at the same board, 
but fought side by side in war, so that their friendship 
was often tested, and its value proved, on the battle- 
field. They formed, in fact, a kind of military brother- 
hood, or household, and, as Aristotle points out (2. 5. 
1264 a 6 sqq.), it was of little use for Plato to abolish 
the household and retain the syssition, as he does in the 
Republic (416 E: 458 C), if he wished to make all the 
citizens of his State equally dear to each other. The 
Spartan Megillus claims in the Laws (636 A) that the insti- 
tution of syssitia was favourable both to courage and tem- 
perance. It must have given men a knowledge of one 
another and a confidence in one another which would 
hardly have existed without it; a generous rivalry no 
doubt sprang up both within the mess and between one 
mess and another; the State was better served, and there 
was a gain of pleasure to the individual. The mess-system 
also enabled the authorities to enforce frugality and sim- 


* When Agis IV in his scheme very probably have subdivided 
of reform made the qidirva created these large unities into small 
by him large bodies comprising messes. See Schémann, Antiqui- 
on an average 300 members, he tates Iuris Publici Graecorum, p. 
would seem to have departedfrom _I4o. Io, 
the ancient model, though he may 
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plicity at table, and it would be equally useful in maintaining 
Aristotle’s more liberal standard of living. 

Ancient societies were far richer in these minor organized 
groups than modern. Amongst ourselves, a man belongs to 
his family, his town, his party, his State; but a Greek be- 
longed not only to these, but toa clan, a phratry, a deme, and 
in many States to a ovociriov, to say nothing of voluntary 
associations such as a @/acos or a philosophical school. The 
Greek race was more social, and social in a simpler and less 
elaborate way, than most modern races, and this was at 
once the cause and the effect of its defective development 
of the household. Greek States were full of enjoyable 
little gatherings, which tyrants feared and sought to put 
down (7 (5). 11. 1313 a 41 sqq.), thus earning the undying 
hatred of a race which found the main charm of life rather 
in friendship than in the household relations. 


Aristotle has now done with the territory and its cultiva- Picture of 
tors, and his next step is to complete his picture of the city aces 
in the same way. His city is, we know already (p. 316 sq.), 
to be situate not too far from the sea, yet within easy reach 
of its territory and the continent generally ; but these are not 
the only matters to be attended to in the choice of its site 
and its laying out. Health, military strength, suitability 
for the purposes of political life, and beauty 4, must all 
be kept in view. The secret of health is to be well cir- 
cumstanced in respect of those things to whose influence 
we are most constantly exposed—water and air; and thus 
the city must not only be situate in a healthy region, but 
have a healthy aspect, and it must be well supplied 
with water”. A good and unfailing supply of water is also 


~ 


NJ 


1 Aristotle mentions (4 (7). 11. 
1330a 36 sqq.) four points to be 
kept in view with respect to the 
internal arrangements of the city, 
but, characteristically enough, 
in his eager haste omits to specify 
the fourth, which would, however, 
seem to be beauty (xdapos). 

2 ‘The water-supply of Greek 


towns was probably’ often ‘scanty 
enough’ (Mahaffy, Old Greek 
Education, p. 31), so that this was 
an important suggestion. How far 
it was acted on, we know not; 
but Strabo tells us that Rome was 
the first city to set the example of 
a profuse provision of water (Strabo, 
P- 235, Tv yap ‘ENAjvev wept Tas 
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a condition of military strength, and Aristotle evidently 
holds that military strength is to be studied as much as 
anything. His city reminds us in some respects of Athens, 
but Athens, though strong and defensible, can hardly be 
said to have been difficult of approach for foes (6va7pdcodos, 
1330 b 3). It is to possess walls as skilfully built and as 
impregnable as the science of the day could make them}, 
and within them the city is to be only in certain parts laid 
out with broad straight streets: parts of it are to be an 
intricate tangle of lanes, so that it may be defensible even 
after its walls have been penetrated*, or else the houses 
are to be disposed in the fashion of a quincunx. The 
younger citizens will also be required to hold their syssitia, 
or some of them, on the walls. 

Still Aristotle asks for something more than a ‘ maiden 
city, impregnably strong. His city must be so laid out as 
to favour a rational political life, and to enable the ruling 
citizens to gather for work or converse without being 
jostled by an uncongenial throng of traffickers and artisans, 
or even coming into too close contact with the youth, whose 
place, as soldiers, will be upon the walls. Beauty again 
must not be lost sight of, and Aristotle’s city will not fail 
in this respect. The houses must be disposed with suffi- 
cient regularity to satisfy the Greek idea of beauty in 
architecture, and the taste both of ancients and moderns 
would be gratified by the choice of a site near the citizens’ 
agora for the foliage and shade and flowing streams of a 
gymnasium*. Aristotle’s idea, in fact, seems to be to bring 


KTioes evoTroxjoat padiora Sogav- 
Tv, OTL KdAdovs eatoxa orto kal 
€pupvoTntos Kal Atpevwv Kal yopas 
evpuovs, obrot (the Romans) zpov- 
vonoav padiota Ov wdty@pnoay 
Ekelvol, oTpoaews Oday Kai LOaTwVv 
eicaywyis Kal Urovéuev Tov Suvape- 
vov exkhvCew Ta AUYpata THS TOAEwS 
els Tov TiBepw). As to the water- 
supply of Antioch, see Mommsen, 
Rom. Geschichte, 5. 458. 

* Aristotle discusses and rejects 
the opposite advice of Plato, Laws 
778 D sqq. 


2 Aristotle here probably has in 
view the experience of Perinthus, 
when besieged by Philip of Mace- 
don. Philip after a hard struggle 
made himself master of the city- 
wall, but only to find himself in 
face of a close array of houses 
rising tier over tier up the slope 
of the hill, and parted by narrow 
lanes, across which the besieged 
carried walls from house to house 
(Diod. 16. 76). 

5 A statue of Eros near the 
Academy was thus _ inscribed 
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agora and gymnasium together, the haunts of politics and 
those of philosophy?. 

We must imagine, then, a city at about the same 
distance from the sea as Athens, and perhaps (though 
this we are not distinctly told’) linked like Athens by 
long walls to its port, a miniature Peiraeus ; the city itself 
facing eastward like the centres of the worship of Aescula- 
pius, Epidaurus and Cos, and like Croton, whose healthi- 
ness was proverbial *, for the sake, we are surprised to read, 
of a full exposure to the easterly winds +4, or else sheltered 
from the north wind, so that it may have a mild climate in 
winter®; not placed by the side of a river, like Sparta and 
many Roman cities, but including in its site one or more 
strong positions (1330b 21), and especially a conspicuous 
hill, perhaps scarped or precipitous like the Acropolis at 


(Athen. Deipn. 609 d) : 
Tothounxav’”Epas, col tévd’ idpv- 
ato Bapov 

Xadppos emi oktepois Téppacr yup- 

vao.Llov. 

We are reminded of Waller’s lines 
in his poem on St. James’ Park : 
In such green palaces the first 

Kings reigned, 

Slept in their shades and angels 
entertained ; 
With such old counsellors they 

did advise, 

And by frequenting sacred groves 
rew wise. 

For in Aristotle’s day the 
philosophic schools were com- 
monly situated in or near gymna- 
sia: cp. Quintil. 12. 2. 8 (quoted 
by C. F. Hermann, Gr. Antiqq. 
3. § 36. 22) : studia sapientiae .. . 
in porticus et gymnasia primum, 
mox in conventus scholarum seces- 
serunt. 

2 Cp. c. 6. 1327a 32-35. Ac- 
cording to von Wilamowitz (Phi- 
lolog. Untersuchungen, Heft 4. 
p- 200), the long walis between 
Athens and Peiraeus had wholly 
lost their defensive value by the 
time of Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
owing to the improvements in 
siege-artillery. 
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8 Aristotle, indeed, appears to 
desire his city not only to face, 
but to slope Eastward (4 (7). 11. 
1330 a 38 sq.): how far the cities 
referred to in the text did so, I 
will not undertake to say. Strabo 
(p. 374) describes Epidaurus as 
‘facing the point at which the 
sun rises in summer’: tyéoTepoy 
Kpét@vos was a familiar proverb 
(Strabo, p. 262). Syracuse, though 
it also faced east, was more famous 
for wealth than health (Strabo, p. 
269), probably because there were 
marshes near it. Alexandria was 
happily circumstanced in both 
respects (Strabo, p. 793). 

* See Sus.”, Note 845, and the 
references there given, to which 
may be added Plutarch de Curio- 
Sitate Cc. I, domep THy e€uny matpida 
mpos Céupoy dvepov KekAipevny Kat 
Tov 7Avov €peiOovta Bei\ns amd Tov 
Tlapvacov dexopevny, emi tas avato- 
Aas tpamnvac eyovow wd Tov 
Xaipwvos. The east wind is 
spoken of as warm in Probl. 26. 
31. 943b 24. 

° Athens lay mpos peonpuSpiav 
(Dio Chrys. Or. 6. 198 R). So 
did Gortyna in Crete (Bursian, 
poe von Griechenland 2. 
564). 
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Athens, on which such temples as the law of the State or the 
Delphic oracle did not relegate elsewhere might be grouped, 
so as to be visible from afar!, and beside them the halls for 
the common meals of the priests and the chief magistrates. 
Like every Greek city, it was to have a central open-air 
gathering-place for converse and discussion—a kind of 
‘sensorium, the like of which does not exist in modern 
cities. Immediately beneath the hill just described will 
lie an agora for the use of citizens only, kept sacred not 
only from all buying and selling, but from the very 
presence of cultivators, traders, and artisans; and close 
beside it, as has already been noticed, not, as in the Athens 
of Aristotle’s day, in the outskirts of the city’, a gymnasium 
—the gymnasium of the older men, which is to be distinct 
and separate from the gymnasium for the younger men. 
Aristotle evidently felt that it was necessary to place the 
gymnasia under strict supervision, for while magistrates are 
to be present in the gymnasium for the younger men, the 
gymnasium for the older men is to be situate in the very 
heart of the city, close beneath its central temples. It is 
interesting to notice that the gymnasium, which was a 
public playground combined with public baths—indeed, 
something more than this, for it was a place of preparation 
for the military service of the State—is viewed both by 
Plato and Aristotle as an indispensable adjunct to a city. 
Neither makes mention of a public library, an institution 


» Cp. Paus. 9. 22, ed d€ pou Tava- 
ypatot vouioa ta es rtovs Oeovs 
padiara Soxodow “EhAnvev, xopis 
pev yap ai oikiac odio, xwpis b€ ra 
iepa imép avtas év kabap@ Té €att Kal 
exros avOporev: and Vitruv. I. 7. 
(both quoted by C. F. Hermann, 
Gr. Antiqq. 2. § 15. 3-4). See also 
Xen. Mem. 3. 8. 10, and note the 
epithet dwéyov in the encomium 
on the Parthenon at Athens in 
Dicaearch. (?) de Graeciae Urbi- 
bus (Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 254). 
‘A visitor to the counties of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk must be struck 
alike by the number, the beauty, 


and the conspicuous positions of 
the church-towers. They answer 
one another, so to speak, from hill 
to hill’ (Letter in ZZmmes, Oct. 13, 
1881). 

* This important change is 
adopted from Plato, Laws 804 C. 
In Nicaea, built by Antigonus 
in B.C. 316, the gymnasium ap- 
pears to have been situated in the 
centre of the city (Strabo, pp. 565— 
6). It seems to be within the 
walls in the city described by Dio 
Chrysostom in Or. 7.233 R. See 
also 2 Macc. 4. 12. 
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reserved for the next generation. In a quite distinct 
situation, selected for its easiness of access both from the 
sea and from the territory, a market for buying and selling 
should be laid out, and here should be gathered the minor 
magistracies—those which have to do with men’s business 
relations with one another and with certain formal matters 
in relation to law-suits, and also those of the agoranomi 
and astynomi. Thus, even in their leisure-hours, by a 
plan adopted from Thessaly and already recommended 
by Xenophon (Cyrop. 1. 2. 3: 7. 5. 851), the citizens 
would be kept as much as possible apart from the classes 
concerned with production and trade. Each class would 
have, in fact, its appointed region: the citizens of full 
age would haunt the neighbourhood of the Acropolis, 
and the region near it; the younger men would keep 
watch and ward upon the walls, where many of them 
would even take their meals, or else be in their own 
gymnasium, which would not, probably, be far from the 
walls; the women would be at home, secluded somewhat 
more strictly than in democracies; the boys would be at 
school or in their gymnasia, the peasants on their farms, 
the traders and artisans at their places of business in the 
port or in the commercial quarter of the city. The various 
classes of society were each of them to have room to live 
their own life; the higher ones especially were not to be 
mixed up with or jostled by the lower. Arristotle’s State 
is like his Kosmos, in which every element is assigned a 
place of its own, earth at the bottom, fire at the top, and 
water and air between them, as the relatively heavy and the 
relatively light?. Weare sensible of a reaction from the con- 
fusion of ranks, sexes, and ages, which is vividly described 


1 The Romans had two kinds 
of ‘fora’: ‘some were exclusively 
devoted to commercial purposes 
and were real market-places, while 
others were places of meeting for 
the popular assembly and for the 
courts of justice: mercantile 
business, however, was not alto- 
gether excluded from the latter,’ 


which were sometimes called ‘fora 
judicialia’ (Smith, Dict. of Antiqui- 
ties, art. Forum). Henkel (Studien 
I4I. 22), following E. Curtius, 
remarks that the gathering-place 
(Versammlungsraum) of the Spar- 
tans was from the first quite 
distinct from the market. 
4 Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 908. 
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So far we 
have been 
dealing 
with 
matters in 
respect of 
which the 
favour of 
Fortune 
counts for 
almost 
everything : 
now we 
come toa 
matter in 
which more 
depends on 
the legis- 
lator— 
what is the 
citizen- 
body of 
the best 
State to be 
in cha- 
racter and 
circum- 
stances ? 
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by Plato (Rep. 562-3) as characteristic of an extreme demo- 
cracy, where boys, he says, are prematurely old, and old 
men affect to be young. The people of Aristotle’s State 
would be like the Spaniards of Clarendon, a people of 
‘honour and punctuality, ‘bred up in the observation of 
distances and order’.’ Similar arrangements, Aristotle 
continues, are to be made throughout the territory. Just 
as the towers on the city-wall are to be places of watch 
and ward for the protection of the city, so there must be 
places of watch and ward for the Wardens of the Woods 
(éAwpoi) and the Overseers of the country districts (dypovd- 
pot), where they may hold their common meals; and there 
must also be temples dedicated to gods and heroes. 


At this point (end of c. 12. 1331 b 18) Aristotle turns 
with some impatience from details, the realization of which 
he feels after all depends on Fortune, to the constitution ?, 
and asks what should be the character of those who are to 
form the citizen-body of a happy and well-constituted 
State, just as he had already asked and answered (c. 10. 
1329 b 39 sqq.) the same question as to the cultivators of 
the soil. It is here that the inquiry as to education begins, 
which extends to the close of the Fifth Book, and is not 
indeed completed in that book, as it has come down 
to us. No direct and immediate answer is given to the 
question now raised as to the citizen-body, but we gather 
from what follows that they must be men who are not 
debarred by any defect of nature or fortune from attaining 
happiness and who have received a correct training both 
of habit and of reason. It is best, however, to follow 
Aristotle’s own treatment of the question he raises. 

To win success in any enterprise, he says, it is necessary 


* History of the Rebellion, Book 
xiii (vol. 6, p. 443, ed. 1839). 

2 C. 13. 1331 b 24, mepi dé rijs 
moKteias aitys, ek Tivwy Kal €K 
Tolwy Set cuveotavar Thy wedAovcav 
éoeoOat 7Ohw pakapiay Kat o\crev- 
ecOat Kad@s, Aextéov. Here zodt- 


teia is probably used in its usual 
sense of ‘ constitution’ (cp. 1332a 
4), and not in the sense which it 
sometimes bears of ‘universitas 
civium’ (Bon. Ind. 612 b 10 sqq.), 
but the passage shows that the 
two meanings do not lie far apart. 
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both to aim at the true end, and to have at one’s command The citi- 
: : : zens must 
the means to its attainment, for men fail of success by ;, aoe 


missing the one or the other or both; and this holds of the and if they 
arts and sciences, for in practising them both the end and pa 
the course of action which leads to its attainment must be ee 
grasped (xparets@ar)1. All agree in making happiness the exercise of 
end, but some are incapacitated for attaining it by defects of p77 me 
nature or fortune 2, and others, not being thus incapacitated, plete’—i.e. 
“ - : . it must be 

do not seek it aright. Now, as the business before us is jp relation 
to discover the best constitution, and the best constitution quae 
is that under which the State is as happy as possible, we good, not 
are bound to understand what happiness is. In tracing pea 
its nature we are not in the least diverging from the path ally good 

- ote A : (that is, 
which a political treatise should follow. It is, as we have good under 
already said in the Ethics (év rots 70:Kots)*, evepyera Kal xphots lene 
dperis tekela—a complete actualization and exercise of stances, 
virtue—and this not ‘conditionally’ (€& toécews), but eee 
‘absolutely’ (47A@s): it is not an exercise of virtue under 
pressure of necessity, like that of the judge when he 
inflicts just punishment, for such an exercise of virtue is 
conversant with what is in itself an evil, though in the 
particular case and to the criminal it becomes a good, and 
it is only ‘conditionally noble’ or ‘noble in a necessary 
way’: the criminal who is punished and the State which 
punishes would be happier if nothing of the kind was 
necessary. Nor, again, is it such an exercise of virtue 


as occurs when a man of full virtue (crovdaios) has to 


1 Thereissomeambiguity about have been better if the word 


the word xpareto@a, which is pro- 
bably designed to mean something 
more than is expressed by etploxew 
(1331 b 29)—not merely ‘ known,’ 
but ‘possessed’; so that the 
transition may be easy to a recog- 
nition of the fact that defects of 
nature or fortune, no less than an 
ignorance of the end and the means 
of attaining it, may make the 
attainment of happiness impos- 
sible. This fact is recognized in 
1331 b 4osq. The logical sequence 
of this part of the chapter would 


kpatety had been used in place of 
evpioxey in 1331 b 29. 

2 Cp. Plato, Laws 747 C, «i dé 
pn, THY KaXovupEerny ay TLs TaVvoupytav 
avti codias arepyacduevos ador, 
kabarep Atyumtious kal Poivkas Kai 
ToAAa €TEpa ametpyacpeva ‘yevn viv 
éotw ideiy i7d THS TOY GAN@v erUTN- 
devpdrov kal KTn HAT ov dvehevOepias, 
etre Tis vowoberns avtois avdos ay 
yevopevos eLeipyaoato Ta Tolavra, 
eire yaerN TUXN MpooTecovca eElTe 
kal dvows GA Ts ToLavTn. 


3 See Appendix F. 
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deal with poverty or disease or ill-fortune of any kind: 
on the contrary, it is an exercise of virtue in relation to 
‘things absolutely good’ (ra amA@s dyaa)—the goods of 
fortune!. The actions by which happiness is secured 
—those which are ‘absolutely: virtuous and noble’—are 
such as are conversant with ‘absolute goods’; they are 
actions which ‘ create and generate goods.’ 

We now therefore know both the end and the course of 
action by which it is secured. The end is eddatpovla—a word 
very imperfectly rendered by happiness—and the actions by 
which it is secured? are virtuous actions conversant with 
absolute goods, and therefore absolutely virtuous and noble. 
The citizens of Aristotle’s best State are to be at once 
actively virtuous and in the enjoyment of the goods of 
fortune. We had been told at the beginning of the book 
that a certain gvantum of external and bodily goods, not 
a large one, is essential to happiness, because essential to 
the exercise of virtue: we learn now the further lesson 
that virtuous action does not become happy action, or 
even become ‘absolutely virtuous and noble’ (czovdaia Kat 
kai) GAGs), unless it is exercised on a certain object- 
matter, external and bodily goods—in other words, the © 
goods of fortune. Fortune, therefore, is doubly a source 
of happiness, making virtuous action possible, and being 
the condition of its attaining its highest level, that of 
happy action. Both in the earlier part of the bock and 
here Aristotle insists that there are two factors of happi- 
ness—virtuous action, and yopnyia which is the gift of 
fortune; but while in the earlier passage his aim is to 


1 This seems to be the mean- happiness to the good man en- 


ing of the term here : cp. Eth. Nic. 
5-2. 1129b1sqq. In Eth. Nic. 1. 
I. 1094b 16 sqq., however, the 
virtue of avdpeia seems to be in- 
cluded among dmA@s aya6a. Other 
passages will be found referred to, 
together with these, in Bon. Ind. 
4a 2 sqq. 

2 It appears from Seneca’s 
Seventy-first Epistle, that even 
the followers of Plato denied full 


during tortures. ‘Academici vete- 
res beatum quidem esse etiam 
inter hos cruciatus fatentur, sed 
non ad perfectum nec ad ple- 
num: quod nullo modo potest 
recipi. Nisi beatus est, in summo 
bono non est.’ Aristotle declines 
to say that he is happy at all. 

3 Ai mpos TO TENS Epovta mpa- 


€eis (1331 b 28). 
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magnify the share of virtue and virtuous action in the 
result at the expense of that of fortune, here he acknow- 
ledges more fully the importance of the other factor. 
Later on, indeed, he finds in the fact that happiness implies 
the exercise of virtue in relation to things absolutely good, 
the strongest ground for making the education of the 
citizens of the best State such as to call forth in them all 
the virtues, especially the highest, and to develope the 
whole man. IloAAjs oty det Sixaroovvyns Kat ToAATs Twdppo- 
cvvns Tovs dpiota SoKxobyTas TpatTTew Kal TavT@Y TOV PaKapt- 
Couévwv arodavovtas, oiov ef Tivés elow, GomEp ot ToinTat 
activ, ev paxdpwv vyicois’ pdadiora yap obro. denoovrat didro- 
copias Kal cwppootvns Kat dikatootvyns, dom paddov oXodd~ 
Cova év apbovia Tév Tovotvrwy ayaby (Cc. 15. 1334 a 28-34). 


Two things, then, are necessary for the attainment of Two things 
: : ! : 22 thenlare 
happiness—the aid of fortune, and the science and correct necenarn 


moral judgment (émuorjyn Kal mpoatpects) of a lawgiver who outta 
S : : : -,- realizati 
knows how virtue is produced. It is by making the citi- Aen fae 


zens who share in the constitution—in our case, all the pee 
citizens—virtuous, that the State is made virtuous. And, goods’ 

if we take up again the question on the threshold of which eines 
we stood at the close of the Third Book (3. 18. 1288 a 39 we must 


: -_ ask of 
sqq.) and ask how men are made virtuous, the answer 1s, Fortune: 


by nature, habit, and reason'. A man must be born (dévas, for te a 
/ . secon € 
whence ¢vo1s) as a man and not any other animal, and legislatoris 


with certain bodily and psychical qualities. What these are, (pen 
Aristotle has described elsewhere. But nature often counts How then 


= - O : P are men 
for little, for in the case of some animals it may easily be 1 ie vir- 


made better or worse by habit. Of the lower animals, tuous? We 
: : : return here 
indeed, most live as nature made them to live; a very few to the 


live by habit also; only man lives by reason in addition, sneer ae 
for he alone possesses reason. So that in him nature, the Third 
habit, and reason must harmonize, for reason is powerful Feet By 
enough to overrule both nature and habit. We see, then, nature, 


1 This was a view inherited by (Fr. 8: Mullach, Fr. Philos. Gr. 
Aristotle from previous inquirers, 2. 134), Socrates (Xen. Mem. 3. 9. 
and especially from Protagoras 1), and Plato (Phaedrus 269 D). 
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habit, and that if a man is to be made virtuous and happy, he must 
pee edn not only be favoured both by fortune and by nature, but 
harmony. be educated both through habit and through his reason. 
Butisour But is our education to be such as will produce men 
education ia E 

to be such fitted only to rule, or is it to be such as will produce men 
foes Eee fitted first to be ruled and then to rule? It is better that 
fitted only the same men should always rule, but then, if they are to 
for ruling; do so justly and if their supremacy is to be willingly ac- 
to produce cepted and to last, they must be as different in body and 


pe ie soul from those they rule as we imagine gods or heroes to 
ee be from men, or as Scylax says that the kings in India are 
rule? We from their subjects. But such men are not forthcoming. 
ea Hence, we must fall back on an interchange of rule. The 
result. ruled must be quieted by a prospect of ruling some day. It 
has been already mentioned how this is to be arranged. The 
distinction of rulers and ruled must be based on age: the 
ruled must be younger than the rulers, and must be able to 
look forward to succeeding them. The education we give 
our citizens must, therefore, be adjusted to this arrange- 
ment; it must be suitable for men who are first to be ruled 
and afterwards to rule. Not indeed to be ruled otherwise 
than freemen should be ruled—that is, for their benefit—for 
if it is true that they may probably sometimes be called on 
to render service which may seem to be of a humble kind, 
such service will be redeemed and made worthy of freemen 
by the end for which it is rendered. 
But since ‘But since we affirm that the virtue of him who is at 
panes once citizen and ruler is the same as that of the best man, 


a good and that the same man ought to be ruled first and a ruler 
subject an S40 : 
then a good afterwards {so that all our citizens will be rulers sooner or 


ruler must, Jater|, the lawgiver’s business is to inquire how they are 
as we have 


seen, bea to be made good men and by practising what pursuits, and 

Seats what is the end of the best life’—that is, what kind of 

seeckto action is the end, that connected with which part of the 

produce . E : - ¢ ; 

Baod men soul, with work or with leisure, with things necessary and 
useful or with things noble? The lawgiver, in fact, must 
get a clear view of the true aim (cko7ds, 1333 b 3), to the 


attainment of which his legislation is to be directed (cp. 
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Plato, Laws 962 A sqq.). He must ask what is the life of the 
‘best man, what is the ‘end of the best life, for this is pre- 
cisely what the framers of the constitutions most in repute 
and many writers on the subject of constitutions since their 
time have omitted to do, resting content with something 
short of the best (1333 b 5 sqq.). 

In order to answer this question, Aristotle recalls, first, Our edu- 
his accustomed division of the soul, so far as it is the seat Faas 
of virtues in respect of which a good man is so denomi- the whole 
nated!. One part of the soul possesses reason in itself, the ae 
other does not possess it in itself, but is capable of listening ee 
to reason: each has its own appropriate virtues. If we ask the de- 
in which part the end is rather to be found, the answer is Mere 
easy; it is to be found in the former. But this part, again, element in 
is divided into two—a part possessing practical, and a part be eee 
possessing speculative reason; and these two parts must to the ulti- 
also be held to be of unequal worth, the latter having vane 
more to do with the end than the former; and the were 
activities with which they are respectively concerned stand highest in 
in the same relative order of desirability. Next, Aristotle ae 
recalls a division of ‘life’ (Bios)? into work (doyodéa) and moral and 

is ' x pA oc intellec- 
leisure, war and peace*, and of things done (7a zpaxra) into tual, which 
things necessary and useful and things noble (cada). Here, revert 
again, war is not the end but peace, work not the end right use 
but leisure, things necessary and useful not the end but °% leisure. 
things noble. The legislator must legislate with a view 
to call forth the activities of all the parts of the soul, but 
especially those which have most of the nature of ends; 
he must encourage the life of work and that of war, but 
still more the life of peace and leisure: things necessary 
and useful need to be attended to, but things noble still 
more. Education must seek to produce all the virtues, to 
fit men both for active work and for leisure, and to bring 
within their reach all kinds of goods, but the higher vir- 


tues, the higher life, and the nobler goods are to be made 


1 The nutritive part of the soul dperns Guotpov meduxer. 
is omitted for the reason for which * This is explained by rovs 
it is dismissed in Eth. Nic. 1.13. Pious, 1333.4 4o. 
1102b 12—éerewd) ths avOpwmukys Cie iegei254 b 31. 
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its supreme end. It must be broad and must develope the 
whole man, but in its breadth it must not lose sight of the 
highest things. 

It was because the State, which notwithstanding all its 
reverses was still held in most repute, followed an entirely 
different path, that Aristotle is careful to insist on this 
principle. The Lacedaemonian State had lived not for 
civilization, but for victory and empire, just as some modern 
communities live less for civilization than for wealth. It had 
sought happiness in empire, and empire in military virtue, 
and had found that it had missed even the path to empire. 
It had cultivated only one form of virtue, and that not only 
a low and utilitarian form, but one which, according to Aris- 
totle, needs to be allied with the virtues which fit men to 
make a right use of leisure, if it is not to dissolve in time 
of peace. Leisure is the true end; but then the virtues 
necessary for a right use of leisure are not only those which 
find exercise in leisure, but also those which find exercise 
in active work. If necessaries are to be forthcoming—and 
without them leisure is impossible—the qualities which win 
them, courage, endurance, temperance, must be forthcom- 
ing. Leisure, says the proverb, is not for slaves, and with- 
out these virtues men are no better than slaves. Courage 
and endurance, then, are demanded for active work, but 
intellectual aptitude (piAocodpia) for leisure, and temperance 
and justice both for work and leisure ; and the State that 
is to be happy must possess all these virtues '—the more 
so, as it is surrounded with the goods of fortune; for if 


' If we bear in mind that the the Lacedaemonian training, but 


citizens of Aristotle’s ideal State 
are to be dmA@s omovédaio, and 
that the omovdaios is one who 
unites in himself many different 
gifts and good qualities (3. 11. 
1281 b 10 sqq.), we shall see reason 
to conclude, that when he speaks 
of the State possessing all the 
virtues, he means each citizen to 
do so as far as possible. This 
account of the true aim of educa- 
tion is intended, of course, to 
correct the one-sidedness of 


it tells just as much against all 
systems which, like Stoicism and 
Puritanism, tend to develope some- 
thing less than the whole man. 
The best test of civilization, how- 
ever, is, in Aristotle’s view, the 
degree in which the capability 
exists of making a right use of 
leisure, the ‘leisure’ of Aristotle 
being, it must be remembered, 
distinguished both from work and 
recreation (4 (7). 14. 1333a 31: 
5 (8). 3. 1337 b 33 sqq-). 
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there is any time when it is especially discreditable not to 
be able to make a fit use of the goods of fortune, it is 
during leisure: our State, therefore, must, unlike the 
Lacedaemonian, seek happiness in the development, not 
of one virtue, but of all. A habit of intellectual inquiry, 
if so we may translate ¢iAocopia, must be present in its 
citizens, if only to give them occupation in leisure and to 
save them from rusting at such times. 


A remark of Lotze’s may be quoted to illustrate the A remark 
contrast between this conception of education and that of oa 
our own day. ‘The difference between the principles of 
this ancient education and our modern principles of educa- 
tion is rightly found in this, that to it the development of 
the aptitude (Fertigkeit) and the possession of it counted 
for more than the work for which it was used and the fruit- 
fulness of that work in result. Every individual was to be 
made a model example of his species: the species itself 
had nothing else to do but to exist (dazusein) and to enjoy 
the use of its powers. ... To this many-sided develop- 
ment, finding an end in itself (in sich geschlossenen), the 
spirit of modern education is no doubt less kind; it sets a 
higher value than it justly should on range of concrete 
knowledge in comparison with a general aptitude for 
knowing—on productive specialized labour in comparison 
with the free exercise of all the powers—on professional 
effort working in a groove (die Enge des bestimmten 
Berufs-strebens) in comparison with an interest in human 
relations generally!’ There is much truth in this; but it 
should be borne in mind that if Aristotle insists on this 
combination of qualities in his citizens, he does so not so 
much for its own sake as because in its absence the State 
will suffer. If they have the energy and endurance which 
are needed for active work without the intellectual interests 
and aptitudes which are the ‘salt of society’ in days of 
peace and leisure, or without the justice and temperance 


1 Mikrokosmos, 3. 254, ed. 2. extract translated in the text is 
The whole passage from whichthe taken well deserves perusal. 


How then 
are men 
such as we 
have de- 
scribed to 
be pro- 
duced ? 
We must 
follow the 
order of 
develop- 
ment— 
train the 
body first, 
then the 
appetites, 
then the 
reason : 
but the 
body must 
be trained 
as is best for 
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which are of use both at the one time and the other, the 
State will fail of happiness; and it will do so no less, if, 
while possessing high intellectual qualities, they are 
without the minor gifts which are called for in active 
work. We hardly, however, hold it necessary, as Aristotle 
seems to do, that each citizen should unite in himself 
all these qualities, and be ‘totus teres atque rotundus’ 
—that the wheel should ‘come full-circle’ in each indi- 
vidual. But to Aristotle the ozovdaios is essentially 
a many-sided being. Just as he had demanded a happy 
combination of qualities (edkpacia) in the raw material of 
which his citizens are to be made, so he demands it in the 
finished product }. 


The question started at the commencement of c. 13 has 
now been answered. We know ‘what should be the 
character of those who are to form the citizen-body of a 
happy and well-constituted State’; and all that remains is 
to discover how men of this type are to be produced. 
They are produced, as has been already said, by nature, 
habit, and reason. We have already sketched in outline, 
what nature must do for us, and the next question is, 
should education by habit precede or follow education by 
reason? The first process of human life, that of generation, 
is merely introductory to a further process, the develop- 
ment of mind and reason*. Both generation and education 
through habit must therefore be adjusted to the develop- 
ment of reason. We notice further that the body developes 


? This many-sidedness and _ difficult passage 4 (7). 15. 1334b 


versatility was perhaps more often 
realized in antiquity than among 
ourselves. Roman generals of 
the best time were often lawyers, 
orators, and statesmen also: 
occasionally they were writers : 
sometimes they belonged to a 
philosophical school. On _ the 
other hand, poets seem to have 
been less often prose-writers also 
in antiquity than in modern times. 
? Much light is thrown on the 


12-15 by de Part. An. 2. 1. 646a 
30, may yap To yevopevov €kK Tivos 
Kal eis Tt Tovetrat TY yeveow, kal 
ar apxis er apxny, ame THs mporns 
Kwvovons kal exouans 76n Twa piow 
éxi twa popdyy i) tovovtov ado 
téhos. Cp. also de Anima I. 3. 
407 a 26, ai & drodet€ets Kal am’ 
apyns, Kal €xoval mws tedos Tov 
ovAdoyto pov 7) TO OvpTéepacpa: and 
Eth: Nic: 10, 72017 77pend: 
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before the soul, and the irrational part of the soul before the the correct 
rational part: spirit (@vy0és), the power to will (SovAnors), de 
and desire (é71@vpia) exist in the infant as soon as it is ee 
born, but deliberation (Aoy.opés) and reason (vods) are of appetites 
later growth. Education must follow the order of develop- oe 
ment: we must train the body first; then the appetites velopment 
(dpé€es), that is, the irrational part of the soul; then the CEES 
rational part. But our training of the body must be 
adjusted to the development of correct appetites, and our 
training of the appetites to the development of reason 
(1334 b 27: cp. 15 sq.). 

To train the whole nature, but to train each part of 
it successively and in the order of its emergence, and 
to train each part with a view to the higher element 
which emerges next, and all with a view to the develop- 
ment of reason—this is the broad scheme of education 
which Aristotle lays down here. The lesson that in 
training the body our aims should be to develope the 
soul (that is, the likings and the reason), is still of value’; 
and so is the lesson that the education of boyhood should 
be addressed rather to the likings and character than to 
the reason. Aristotle seems to hold that what can reason- 
ably be expected of a boy is that he shall love and admire 
what is good and feel a distaste for what is bad—that 
is, that he shall feel rightly about persons and things. 
He sees that right feeling is not permanently an adequate 
guide in life, but he holds it to be the beginning of good- 
ness. It needs to become reasoned, but this further step 


1 The athletic training given to 
boys in many Greek States was 
unfavourable to physical growth 
and beauty of form, while the Lace- 
daemonian training, though not 
open to this objection, was so severe 
and laborious as to be brutalizing 
(5 (8). 4. 1338b 9 sqq.). Aristotle 
hopes to avoid both these errors. 
He forbids all laborious gymnas- 
tic exercise till three years after 
puberty (1339 a 4 sqq.)._ It is 
easy to imagine a sort of physical 
training w hich would not only 


form a bad preparation for the 
hardships of war, but would also 
enfeeble the character and give a 
wrong direction to the likings. 
Plato had already spoken to the 
same effect as to the true aim of 
yupvaorixn (Rep. 410 B-D: 591 
C-D). Greece turned a deaf ear 
to the teaching of Plato and Aris- 
totle on this subject, and became 
eventually a land in which athletes 
were everywhere to be found and 
soldiers nowhere (Mommsen, 
Rom. Gesch. 5. 264-6, 324). 
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is only possible later on. Some germ of the deliberative 
faculty (7d Bovdevrixdy) is to be found in boys (1. 13. 1260a 
13), but it is imperfect, and in education we should appeal 
to taste and feeling long before we appeal to reason. It 
is perhaps true, as has been said already, that Aristotle 
draws too sharp a contrast between boyhood and maturity; 
in this view, however, of the true aim of boyish education 
he is following Plato (Laws 653 A—C), who did not like 
the precocious boys and the juvenile old men of a demo- 
cracy (Rep. 563 A). 


The ae Quite in harmony with the principles just laid down, 
oon ie " Aristotle’s scheme of education begins with marriage. 
ne regu The regulation of marriage by the State is to him, as 
ation O 


marriage. to Plato, the first step in education 1. 
The rearing 
of infancy. 


He pays close 
attention to the management of pregnancy, to the rearing 
of the child, and to the earliest years of life, for he holds 
with Plato? that these earliest years go far to fix the 
character of the human being. The food of the infant, 
the movements which it is to be encouraged to make, the 
importance, on grounds both of health and of future 
military efficiency, of gently and gradually habituating 
it from the very first to bear cold—these are matters 
which can be attended to even during the earliest period 


The of life. During the ensuing period closing with the age 

mento. Of five, movement is to be still more encouraged, especially 

tien by means of games which must not be vulgar (dveAevd¢povs), 
tot ; 

es ef five OF too laborious, or on the other hand too slack and easy, 

pad eon and should be imitative of the pursuits of later life%. 

even. * Critias had already said note)—views which Aristotle ap- 


(Fragm. 1: Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 
2. 68)—apyouar 6€ Tor amd yeveris 
avOparou, ras dy BéXtic TOs TO CGpa 
yevoro kal iaxuporatos, ei 6 puTevov 
yupvagotro kai eo Oior éppwpeves Kai 
Tadaimwpoin TO GOua, Kal 7 pATNp 
Tov matdlov Tod peAXovTos éoec Oat 
ioxvot TO TGpa kai yupvdtoro. Cri- 
tias would seem to have adopted 
the views which prevailed among 
the Lacedaemonians on this sub- 
ject (see the references in Miiller’s 


parently intends to combat in Pol. 
4 (7). 16. 1335b 5 sqq. 

* Laws 765E. ‘They perhaps 
set down to faulty training in 
infancy much that was really due 
to heredity. 

% Plato had anticipated Aris- 
totle in this (Laws 643 B). The 
heroes of Homer are described by 
Athenaeus (Deipn. 10a) as ‘ pre- 
paring themselves in their sports 
for serious work.’ 
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The stories and talk! which children are to hear at this 
age are to be such as to lead their thoughts in the direction 
of the work of after-years: the waidovdyuor of the State 
are charged to see to this. It is a mistake to try, as 
some would do, to keep young children from struggling 
and crying: these things give them strength and aid 
the growth of the body; they are to infants what physical 
exercises are to those of less tender years. In all this, 
bodily growth has been a prominent consideration, but 
it is not the only one to be kept in view. Children are 
to be trained at home till seven years of age, not in 
the public infant-schools of Plato’s Laws; but Aristotle 
requires his Superintendents of the youth (zaidovduor) to 
see that they are as little as possible in the company of 
slaves. He goes on to eliminate other corrupting influ- 
ences to which Greek children were often exposed *; he 
banishes indecent language from his State, and especially 
from the presence of children*; he banishes also indecent 
pictures, statues, and tales, and forbids all below a certain 
age to witness ‘iambi’ or comedy. He seeks to make the 
young strangers to everything bad, and especially to every- 
thing that savours of vice or malice. He holds, with Plato 
(Rep. 378 E), that both in relation to men and things, we 
like that best with which we first come in contact (mdvrTa 
orépyouer Ta TpOTa PaAAov)—our likes and dislikes are largely 
formed in infancy. The first five years of life are those 
in which not only the physical health and strength, but 


1 Adyov kal pidov, 1336a 30. 
The latter word suggests a religious 
element in infant education, and 
perhaps a revision of the myths 
used, similar to that which Plato 
undertakes i in Rep. 377 A sqq. 

* Aristotle seems to imply 
(1336a 41) that, when from seven 
onwards they come to be educated 
away from the home, they will 
run less risk of contact with slaves. 
Plato regards the slave raidaywyés, 
who accompanied the Greek youth 
out of doors, as a necessary ap- 
pendage (Laws 808 D): it is pos- 


sible that Aristotle intends, with 
Lycurgus (Xen. Rep. Lac. 2. 1), 
to prohibit madayayol. 

* Cp. Plato, Laws 729 B, a pas- 
sage which is perhaps the source 
of the saying ‘maxima debetur 
pueris reverentia.’ 

4 This was a point on which 
Xenocrates, the contemporary 
head of the Academy, especially 
insisted. He said that children 
needed ear-protectors more than 
pugilists did (Plutarch, de Recta 
Ratione Audiendi, c. 2). 
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also the tastes and character are apt to be made or marred. 
At five a step in advance is taken, and from this age to 
seven boys are encouraged to be spectators of the training 
of the older boys, and to familiarise themselves with the 
look of the exercises which they will shortly have to 
practise themselves !. 

The age of seven, we see, marked in Aristotle’s edu- 
cational scheme the point at which direct instruction 
should begin—a view expressed in poems commonly at- 
tributed to Hesiod, but one which was much disputed 
after Aristotle’s day*—and many Greeks, remembering 
Solon’s division of human life into periods of seven years %, 
would expect to find him, in conformity with it, making 
the next educational period extend from seven to fourteen. 
Aristotle, however, prefers to follow ‘the dividing-line 
which nature has drawn, and to make, not any particular 
age, but the attainment of puberty*, which was commonly 
reckoned to fall about the sixteenth year®, the term of the 
next period, though the period after that is to close at 

twenty-one. 
Com- Here at the threshold of the subject of education as 
tan distinguished from rearing (rpod7), Aristotle, conscious 
Book. Re- perhaps of its magnitude and of the need of starting from 
currence to - : ° : ° 
theaporetic the level of popular impressions if he is to carry his readers 
method. with him, reverts to that full use of the aporetic method 


Three ques- 
nee ca which marks the Third Book. He asks, first, whether any 


At seven 
direct in- 
struction is 
to begin. 
Education 
from seven 
to puberty 
and from 
puberty to 
twenty-one, 


ciao systematic arrangements are to be adopted respecting the 
matic education of the young: next, whether education should be 
mentee =managed by the State, or, as in most Greek States, left 
pee in private hands: lastly, what scheme of education should 
spectto be adopted. 


‘The distinction be- 


' Cp. Plato, Rep. 466 E sq. 

? See Quinctilian. Inst. El. 1. 1, 
who mentions that Chrysippus 
would begin at three. The great 
Eratosthenes, however, agreed 
with Aristotle (Quinctil. ibid.). 

3 Solon, Fragm. 27. 

* So the law of Gortyna dis- 
tinguished between the dvnBos and 


the 7Biov. 
tween them seems to rest, not on 
any fixed limit of age, but on the 
physical development of the indi- 
vidual’ (Bicheler und Zitelmann, 
Das Recht von Gortyn, p. 60). 

° C, F. Hermann, Gr. Antiqq. 
1. § 121: Schafer, Demosthenes, 


3; 2. 22 Ssqag. 
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The first question is easily answered. The existing Boe 
cation o 


absence of system is injurious to the constitutions of Greek the young? 
States, for it not only leaves them without the formed ese 
national character (700s) which they need to support them, be man- 
but precludes all chance of that improvement of the na- Rae 
tional character which is the beginning of constitutional 3. What 


: : . : scheme of 
improvement. Besides, some preparation is necessary for ¢gucation 


the practice of virtue, no less than for the exercise of an pee 
: e a 
art. As to the second question, if the end of the State Thee 


is one and the same for all its members, their education pi 
ought to be one and the same’, and if so, both the are an- 


management of this education and the pursuit of the vere al 


studies it comprises should be ‘public’ (kow7v) ; or, in other aN the 
. iscussion 
words, the management should be in the hands of the State, of the third 


and the studies should be carried on, not privately and in pe 
independent groups, but in a public fashion and _ in whole of 
common. Nor is it only because the studies will be the nee 
same that this should be so, but also because thus a public is not com- 
aim will be impressed on the education of the individual. pleted 
The individual is a part of his State and belongs to his 


State, and this fact should be recognized in the organiza- 


tion of education ”. 


* Aristotle’s language both in 
the Politics (5 (8). 1. 13374 24) 
and in the Nicomachean Ethics 
(10. Io. 1180 a 28) seems to 
imply that, notwithstanding the 
general acceptance of three or 
four studies, the nature of the 
education which a boy received 
depended to a large extent on his 
father’s caprice : one father might 
be all for utilitarianism in educa- 
tion, another might be more 
ambitious and send his son to 
some teacher of ra mepitrad: one 
might count the development of 
the character a more important 
thing than that of the intellect, 
while another might take the 
opposite view. Aristotle’s object 
is that those who are to work 
together as members of the same 
State should be educated in the 
same way and educated together. 


We are reminded of the aim of the 
framers of the Book of Common 
Prayer, who say —‘and whereas 
heretofore there hath been great 
diversity in saying and singing in 
Churches within this realm, some 
following Salisbury use, some 
Hereford use, and some the use of 
Bangor, some of York, some of Lin- 
coln; now from henceforth all the 
wholerealm shall have butone use.’ 

? This argument for placing 
education in the hands of the State 
is interesting and not without 
force, though perhaps education 
in a large school is sufficient to 
give a boy that sense of being 
part of a whole which Aristotle 
wishes to develope in him. The 
rejoinder, however, is possible 
that it would not accustom him to 
the feeling that he is part of the 
State. 
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Conflict of | The third question is one which will occupy us longer}. 

to the trae ‘ Phere is no agreement as to the subjects to be taught : 

ae fle people are not agreed what studies are best either with a 

the subjects View to virtue or to the best life; and then there is a further 

EN question whether the aim should be the development of 
the character or the intellect. A reference to the actually 
prevailing system of education is highly suggestive of 
doubts, and it is by no means clear whether things useful 
for everyday life should be taught, or that which makes 
for virtue, or more out-of-the-way things %, for each of these 
courses has its advocates; and then again, there is no 
agreement as to what makes for virtue, since different 
persons understand virtue differently.’ 

This being the state of opinion, a good opportunity 
offered itself for a recourse to the aporetic method, and 
Aristotle’s first step is to look about him for any firm bit 
of ground he can find. Everybody, he says, agrees that, of 
things useful for life, all such as are necessary must be 
taught, and also whatever does not produce favavaia, or, 
in other words, unfit the body or the mind for free pursuits. 
He adds, with an evident reference to the limitations which 
he intends to place on the study of music and gymnastic, 
that the risk of Bavavoia is not incurred only in the study 
of useful things: there are also liberal studies which may 
produce Bavavoia, if pursued in an over-exact way. It is 


' It is one which it is the special 
function of woAirikn to settle. Cp. 
Eth. Nic. 1. 1. 1094. 28, rivas yap 
civat xpeay TOY emiaTnUaY ev Tais 
mo\eot Kal Toias éxaoTous pavOavery 
kai peéxpt tivos, [my modutexy] dia- 
TaAOCEL. 

? Aristotle has already settled 
that the ultimate aim in education 
is to be the development of the 
reason (4 (7). 15. 1334b 15), but 
the point he wishes to bring out is 
the unsettled state of common 
opinion on the subject of educa- 
tion, and he does not pause to 
remember that he has already 
done something towards the solu- 
tion of the problem. 


8 Ta mepirrad, 5 (8). 2. 1337a 42, 
which may include a variety of 
things from the ‘marvels of musical 
execution’ (ra Oavydoua kal TepitTa 
TaY epywv, a viv eAnAvOev eis Tos 
dyavas, ek O€ Tay ayovey eis THY 
matoeiav, 5 (8). 6. 1341 a 11) to the 
kona referred to by Euripides (3. 
4. 1277a 19), among which phi- 
losophy was perhaps included. 
Socrates had imposed limits on 
the study of geometry (Xen. Mem. 
4. 7. 2, yewmerpiay méxpt pev TOUTOU 
dev pavOdvew egy, ews tkavds Tis 
yévouro, et more Oenoete, YY BETPO 
6pOas 4) mapadaBeivy 7 tmapadovvat 
}) Scaveipat 4 €pyov amodeiacGa). 
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the aim with which things are done, rather than the things 
themselves, that makes the difference. To do work not in 
itself liberal for one’s own sake, or for the sake of friends, 
or with a view to virtue! brings no Bavavota with it. We 
have got then as far as this, that whatever is necessary 
for life must be studied, and that we must steer clear of 
Bavavoia. 

At this point Aristotle recalls to remembrance the studies Things 
generally accepted in Greece in the hope of gaining some (°V; 
further guidance in the construction of a scheme of educa- must be 

: i taught, but 
tion. There are, he says, three or four of them—ypdppara not so as 
(reading and writing—Plato, Laws 810 B), yupvactiKy, ee ; 
povoixn: to these some would add drawing. The study Four sub- 


of the first and last of these may easily be defended on Jects com 


monly ac- 
the ground of usefulness: reading, writing, and drawing cepted— 
are useful for many purposes; yupvaorixy, again, helps to HS i 
make men brave. peel: a 
tk7), Ypa- 
But what are we to say of povoixy? Nowadays most gue, 

7 5 Aristotle 
who study it do So for pleasure, but the aim of those Who agen 
originally made it a part of education was to satisfy the os inquiry 
striving of nature to find a means of spending leisure-time Bich ay 
nobly*. And in this they were right, for if men should ee 

: . . arto 
know both how to work and how to enjoy leisure aright, encatign 
and leisure is closely connected with the end of life, while peaes 
work is only a means to the end—so that leisure is that it is 


i ; ene ala legitimate 
more desirable than work—and if again it is easy to ee 


1 Av aperny, § (8). 2. 1337 b 19: 
cp. c. 6. 1341 b 10, ev ravty yap 


later on (5 (8). 4. 1338b 13) a 
view current among the Lace- 


(i.e. €v 77 mpos Tods dyovas wadeia) 
6 mpdaTT@y ov THs avToU petayetpice- 
Tat xapw adperns, adda THs TOV 
adkovdvtwy ndovis K.T.d. 

* The Athenian Stranger in the 
Laws is indifferent to the study of 
drawing (769 B). 

* Ephorus had said in the 
introduction to his history, that 
povotxyn had been introduced én’ 
amdtn kai yonteia (Fragm.1: Miil- 
ier, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 234). -Afis> 
totle tacitly controverts this view 
here, just as he tacitly controverts 


daemonians as to the best way 
of developing courage which Epho- 
rus had commended (cp. Ephor. 
ap. Strab. p. 480, mpos d€ 76 ph 
devAtay add’ avdpeiay Kpareiv ek 
Taidov omdots Kal mévois cuvrpe- 
dew). That the motive with which 
the authors of the current scheme 
of Greek education had included 
povoky in it was much discussed, 
we see from Athen. Deipn. 14. 
626f sqq.: Plutarch de Musica, c. 
26: Polyb. 4.20sqq.: Plato, Rep. 
410 B sqq. 


Aa2z 


studies in 
education 
which are 
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spend leisure-time in the wrong pleasures, then it is evident 
that education tending to a right use of leisure is even 


not strictly more requisite than education preparatory to work, and 


necessary, 
but con- 
duce to a 
right use o 
leisure. 


Tupva- 


o7ixy, how- 


ever, must 
come first, 


for training 


that education of the former kind is an end in itself, while 
, education of the latter kind is merely necessary and a 
means to something further. We have, then, the authority 
of these ancient and venerated sages for the conclusion that 
it is legitimate to go beyond the limit of mere necessity in 
the choice of subjects of education. One, at all events, of 
the recognized subjects was introduced, not because it was 
necessary or useful 1, but because it was liberal and noble 
(€Aevdepia kat xadij)?. We shall see later on, Aristotle 
adds, whether there are others on the same footing, and 
what they are, and how they are to be studied. He points 
out, however, at once, that even the more strictly useful 
studies, such as reading, writing, and drawing, deserve to 
be pursued on other grounds than those of mere utility. 
The subject of yuyvactixy naturally comes up next, and 
now Aristotle reverts to the boys of seven, the settlement 
of whose fate has been thrust aside pending the new in- 


must begin quiry. ‘As the education of habit must precede that of 
Nee reason, and the education of the body that of the mind, 
hence the they must be handed over to yuyvacrixy and the sister art’ 
boys of audorpu3ixr}—to the former, in order that a certain habit of 
seven must 5 ; 

be handed body may be developed in them; to the latter, in order that 


1 Democritus (Philodem. de 2 It is easy to see how a reader, 


Musica, 4. col. 36 : Kemke, p. 108) 
had insisted that music did not 
owe its origin to necessity, but 
came in as a superfluity (ek rod 
meptevytos, cp. Pol. 4 (7). 10. 1329 
b 27 sqq.), and argued from this 
that it was of recent origin, things 
necessary being discovered first. 
The Cynics rejected the study of 
music as not only unnecessary 
but useless (Diog. Laert. 6. 73: 
6. 104): good musicians, they said, 
often had souls out of tune (Diog. 
Laert. 6.27). Aristotle agrees that 
it is not necessary, but holds that 
it is useful (5 (8). 5. 1339b 30). 


starting from the average level of 
Greek prejudice, would find him- 
self gradually led on by this 
inquiry to more enlightened views 
of education, and how much of 
the traditional skill of a Socratic 
dialogue, though not its grace, has 
passed into Aristotle’s handling of 
aporetic discussion. Antipater 
praised him for his persuasiveness 
(Plutarch, Alcib. et Coriol. compar. 
C. 3, mpos Tois GAots 6 avip kai TO 
metOew etxev). To a Greek the 
appeal to of dpyato. would be as 
convincing as it is the reverse to 
ourselves. 
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they may learn the needful physical exercises and accom- over first to 

plishments.’ Lata: 
Aristotle would, however, reform yupvacrtixy. Some, he zp:Bucn. 

- - r Tupva- 
says, of the States which paid most attention to the educa- g7:4, how- 
tion of the young gave them a physical training fit rather pee EEO) 
for professional aihletes than for future citizens, fatal to part 
beauty of form? and physical grow 
back to another passage (4 (7). 16. 1335 b 5 sqq.), to fitness 
for political activity and to health and vigour?. The 
Lacedaemonians also erred, though in a different way: 
their system produced, not gluttonous, sleepy athletes, but 
fierce, wild, wolf-like men, for courage, they held, went 
with this temper, which Aristotle denies*: the bravest 
men are not, he says, fierce but gentle; true courage, we 
learn in the Nicomachean Ethics (3. 11), goes with that 
love of ro xadév, which marks the best type of manhood. 
Thus, even if the production of this one virtue, courage, 
were fit to be made the sole or chief end of yopvaorixt, 
the Lacedaemonian State did not practise yuuvaorixy in the 
right way to produce it. In fact, by giving its sons an 
excessive gymnastic training and adding no sufficient in- 
struction in necessary attainments, this State did that 
which it least wished to do—it made them Bdvavoor*, for 





1 De Gen. An. 4. 3. 768b 29-  chares). Thebes was as _ fa- 


mous for its devotion to yupvac- 


3. 

2 Euripides had said the same 
thing in the well-known fragment 
of his Autolycus (Fr. 284 Nauck), 
and Plato (Rep. 404 A): Epami- 
nondas also (Plutarch, Reg. et 
Imperat. Apophth. p. 192 rou =D, 
Tov d€ émdurav deity dir ecpawvev etvat 
TO Topa Yeyupvac pévov ouK aO\ntt- 
K@S povoy ad\\a Kal OTPATLWOTLKAS® 
600 Kal ToLs TmoAvoapKo.s eTF0- 
A€uet). Philip of Macedon is 
reported to have compared the 
speeches of Demosthenes to sol- 
diers and those of Isocrates to 
athletes ({[Plutarch], Decem Ora- 
torum Vitae, p. 845 D: see A. 
Schafer’s note, Demosthenes 1. 
293, and Dict. of Greek and 
Roman Biography, art. Cleo- 


tixy as Athens was the reverse 
(Diod: 17. 11. 4: Xen. Mem: 3: 
5. 15), and it is perhaps to it 
that Aristotle here refers. The 
Thebans, however, were splendid 
soldiers, as may be seen from 
Diodorus’ striking narrative of 
their ill-advised and fatal, but 
noble resistance to Alexander 
(Diod. 17. cc. 9-14). 

Cpr Eth. Niel 3s i. bela p24: 
where the courage of a wounded 
animal is distinguished from true 
courage, and Plato, Rep. 430 B. 

* Cp. [Plato], Erastae, 136 
A-B. There was a proverb, 
edevOepi@trepos Smaptns (Leutsch 
and Schneidewin, Paroemiographi 
Graeci, 1. 246: 2: 393): 
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it fitted them for the discharge of only one political func- 
tion, and for that less well than other States, if we may 
judge by the defeats which the Lacedaemonians have suf- 
fered in the field, since they have had to contend with 
antagonists equally devoted to gymnastic training. 

Thus Aristotle accepts yupvacrixy on condition of being 
allowed to reform it. It must learn to take a truer view of 
its social function ; it must increase men’s physical strength 
without unfitting them for the public labours of a citizen or 
injuring the health; it must be so regulated as to be pro- 
ductive, not of mere fierceness, but of true courage, and 
not of courage only, for it must lay the foundation of a 
generalized excellence culminating in reason. 

With this aim Aristotle refuses to impose on boys who 
have not yet arrived at puberty any but light and easy 
forms of physical training, and postpones apparently all 
other studies till after this epoch, at which yupvaorixy is to 
be abandoned for three years, and the studies of reading 
and writing, drawing and music to be begun”. These 
studies are to be dropped in their turn at the expiration 
of the three years’ term, and now for the first time 
yupvaorixn is to be studied in its sterner form with its 


accompaniments of severe labour and a special diet. 


1 Contrast the view of Plato, 

Rep. 536 E: of pev yap tov oopa- 
TOS movor Bia TOVOUMEVOL XELpoV 
ovdey TO Tapa arepyacovrat, Woxn 
dé Biaroy ovdev €ppovoy pa@npa. 
‘An Oi), epn. Mn Toivuy Bia, e€lTOV, 
® ap.ore, Tovs Taibas ev Tois pabr- 
pact, adda raiCovras TpEede. ee 
totle says on the contrary (5. ( 
4. 1338 b 40)—pexpe pev yap ine 
kouporepa yupvaota mpogoa Teor, 
THY Biavov Tpopiyy kat ToUs mpos avay- 
kyy mévous dreipyovras, iva pndev 
ee a mpos THY avénaow. 

5 (8). 4.13394 4, orav & 
ap’ aaa ery Tplia mpos Tots addows 
paOjpact yevorta. It is not dis- 
tinctly said in this passage that 
other studies than that of gymnas- 
tic are to be delayed till puberty, 
but we learn in 1338b 4o that 


As 


boys are to be trained in gymnas- 
tic in the period preceding puberty, 
and Aristotle’s principle is that 
the simultaneous exaction of men- 
tal and bodily labour is a mistake 
(1339a 7sqq.). Zeller (Gr. Phoz 
2. 737. 4) thinks that philosophical 
(wissenschaftlich) teaching is in- 
cluded among the studies referred 
to in 1339a 5, but perhaps we 
can hardly infer so much from 
the use of the word S:avoa in 
1349a 7, and Aristotle’s principle 
seems rather to be to postpone 
the education of the reason, and 
to devote the years of youth to 
physical training and the training 
of the dpééers, though, no doubt, 
the dpééers are to be trained with 
a view to the ultimate development 
of reason. 
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before, so now, it is to be studied by itself, for the simul- 
taneous exaction of mental and physical effort must be 
studiously avoided (5 (8). 4. 1339a 7 sqq.)?. 

We note in Aristotle’s reform of yupvaotixy the same 
aim as we shall trace in his reform of the musical education 
of the citizen. Neither yupvaorixy nor povorxy should be 
cultivated with a view to the attainment of technical skill 
or an one-sided excellence; the aim should rather be to 
lay the foundations of the broad excellence of the ozovéatos, 
a many-sided and evenly developed being, healthy and 
undistorted in body and mind. 


At this point Aristotle recurs to the subject of music, Aristotle 


with respect to which all that he has discovered is that O\racie 
those who first made a place for it in education did so (Hoven). 


f : What is its 
to supply the evident need of mankind to possess a means exact value, 


of using leisure nobly (1337 b 29 sqq.). He will now push ane ee 
his inquiries about it a little farther, and the first question concern 
that arises is, what is its exact function or value, and with te 
what view should we concern ourselves with it? It natur- 
ally occurs to us that he has already answered this question, 
and that it is with a view to occupation in leisure that music 
_ should be studied ; but in fact all that he has said is that 
this was the aim of those who first introduced its study; 
we shall find as we go on that this is far from being the 
only purpose answered by music. 
Is it, he asks, to be studied as a source of relaxation 
and recreation? Is it, like sleep or the convivial use of 
wine (yé6n), a thing not in itself connected with virtue? 


(rév o7ovdaiwy), but pleasant and a balm for care? 


? Cp. Plato, Rep:-§37 B. - Yet 4 
different view seems to be ascribed 
to Plato by Plutarch (de Tuenda 
Sanitate Praecepta, c. 25)—opbas 
ovy 6 TAdrey mapyVvecre, Myre oGpa 
Kiely avev exns pyre spuxny avev 
TaparTos, GAN’ oidv twa ovvwpidos 
isopporiay diapudatrew. 

2 Smovdaia are connected with 
émawvera in Eth. Nic. 7.2.1145b8: 


Or 


Aristot. Fragm. 83. 1490a 40: cp. 
also Eth. Nic. I. 13. I102b 7. 
apyia yap €oTw 6 Umvos THs Woxis, 
n Aé€yera orovdaia kat gavdn. 
The tests of 76 orovdaiov, however, 
appear best from Eth. Nic. 7. 15. 
1ig§4a 31Lsqq.s To. 6, 1177.4 3. 
In Xen. Mem. 4. 4. 14 the word 
is used in a broader and less 
technical sense. 
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does it act on the character, and contribute to virtue by 
creating through habituation the power of finding pleasure 
in the things in which we ought to find pleasure? Or is 
it good for the rational use of leisure and for intellectual 
aptitude (dtaywyjv Kal ppdvnow)? 

Its use in education can hardly be justified on the first 
and third grounds, for learning music is not recreation to 
boys, and the rational use of leisure is not for them. But 
it may be said that they learn in youth, in order to pro- 
vide a recreation for themselves in manhood. But then 
why should they learn to sing and play themselves, for 
there is more recreation to be gained from following the 
king of Persia’s example, and listening to first-rate pro- 
fessional players, than from playing and singing oneself, 
necessarily in a less excellent manner? If we can only 
get recreation from music by learning to play and sing in 
youth, must we not learn to cook in youth, in order to 
enjoy cookery in after-years? The same difficulty arises, 
if we take the view that music improves the character and 
tends to virtue, for the Lacedaemonians claim to be able to 
distinguish noble music from music of an opposite kind 
without having learned to sing or play in youth. And so 
again, if we account music a liberal occupation for leisure, 
we fail to discover why boys should be taught to sing or 
play, for Zeus, we know, finds employment in leisure in 
listening to music; he is never made by the poets to sing 
or play himself?. In fact, we call men who sing and play 
Bavavoor, and hold that the performance of music is un- 
worthy of a man, unless he is in his cups or in sport. 

Later on, we shall find that Aristotle sees a way of 
escape from these perplexities, and is able to clear away 
the doubts which he has started with regard to the Greek 
custom of learning in youth to sing and to play on some 
musical instrument”. Boys, he will discover, are to learn 

1 Anearly poet, however,seems pécooow 8 wpyxeiro marip avopav 
to have represented him as danc- te Gea@y Te. 
ing: cp. Athen. Deipn. 22 C, Ev- 2 It was not universal. As we 


pndos S€ 6 Kopivétos i) "Apxtivos Tov _ see, the Spartans did not common- 
Ala opxovpevor trou mapayet, Aéyov ly learn in youth to sing or play. 
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singing and playing, not in order to sing and play when 
they are men, but in order that, as boys, they may ex- 
perience the full educating power of music—which cannot 
be experienced without practice in youth (1340 b 23), let 
the Lacedaemonians say what they may—and as men, may 
get all the good from music that it is capable of giving, 
by using it not only for recreation, but also for the pur- 
gation of the emotions (xkd@apo.s) and for the employment 
of leisure (d:aywy7). 
But, for all that appears at present, Aristotle’s discussion 
of the question whether boys should be taught to sing and 
play has led only to the negative conclusion, that whatever 
the function of music may be, the practice seems hard of 
defence ; and he drops the subject-—he had slipped, indeed, 
into a discussion of it unawares—foreseeing that he will be 
in a better position to deal with it, when he has considered 
another question, started at the beginning of the fifth 
chapter (1339 a 14), what the function of music exactly 
is, and whether it is a means of education or recreation, or 
an intellectual occupation for leisure (d.aywy7). 
There are plausible grounds, he says, for assigning to it all It is plea- 
three functions. It is pleasure-giving, and therefore suitable Sve 
both for recreation and for the rational use of leisure, for such Tefresh- _ 


: Aare 4 .. ment and 
an use of leisure should have in it something of pleasure, if recreation: 





The sons of kings were taught rid- 
ing and the art of war (3. 4.1277a 
18), and in this spirit Themistocles 
prided himself on his ignorance of 
the lyre (Plutarch, Themist. c. 2: 
Cic. Tusc. Disp. 1. 2. 4), and had 
his son Cleophantus made a 
‘famous horseman’ (Plato, Meno 
93 D). Pericles, on the contrary, 
Jearnt music of Damon (Plutarch, 
Pericl. c. 4). The Arcadians, as 
Polybius tells us in an interesting 
passage of his history (4. 20 sqq.), 
almost universally learnt to sing, 
which probably implies that they 
learnt also to play. The Thebans 
generally were devoted to the avAds 
(Plutarch: .Pelop,,. c.4,19),,, But 
Epaminondas used the harp 
(Giex Tuse.. Disp. .%.-2.. 4) st he 


Cynics discountenanced all the 
generally accepted studies: cp. 
Diog. Laert. 6. 103-4, rapatrotyrau 
d€ Kai Ta eyKvKALa padjpara® ypap- 
pata youv py) pavOavew eackey 6 
’Avticbevns Tovs cadppovas yevope- 
vous, Wa ui) OtaatpéedouwTo Tuts aAdo- 
Tplows* Treptatpovar Oe Kal yewpetpiav 
kal povatkny kal TdavTa Ta TOLaUTA... 
IIpos roy emideckvivta av’t@ povatkiy 
edn (6 Atoyevns), 

yropas yap avdpav ev pev oikody- 

Tat TOELS, 
ev & olkos, od Yadpotor Kal Tepe- 
Tigpaow. 

Aristotle also wishes to develope 
yvopn, but he holds that in youth 
this is best accomplished indi- 
rectly through a training in pov- 
OlKi. 
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itis both also something of nobility. So that one might find in its 
Sera pleasurableness alone without going any further, a reason 
hence suit- for teaching music to the young. For it is one of those 
eee tse harmlessly pleasurable things which not only contribute to 
ofleisure. the end of life (evdaipovia), but also afford recreation after 


It would ; 

be well, labour. And as men take recreation often, but are rarely 
therefore, in fruition of the end, there is utility in having the pleasures 
to teach 5 


the young of music at our command for recreation. Indeed, men 
sic, if P ; 
Pirate often make recreation the end of life, for the end has a 


sake ofits kind of pleasure connected with it and so has recreation, 


ape and men in their quest of the pleasure of the end mistake 
eas the pleasure of recreation for it: there is, in fact, really a 
resemblance between the pleasure of recreation and the 
end, for both are desirable for nothing subsequent and 
beyond them; the pleasures of recreation are desirable by 
reason of past toil’. Music then may be resorted to as 
affcrding the pleasures of recreation, and also for its utility 
as a means of refreshment after toil, but may it not be 
merely an accident of music to be serviceable in these 
[en ways? May not its essential nature be something higher?, 


as asource and ought we not to look for something more from it than 
of pleasure that widely shared kind of pleasure, of which human beings 


and recrea- : 2 
tion is, of all ages and characters are susceptible? Is it not 
ato a capable of acting on the character (700s) and the soul? This 


dinate and would clearly be the case, if under its influence we assume 


idental: _. ; 
Sr are this or that variety of character. That we do so, may be 
re proved by pointing to the effect of the melodies of Olympus, 


its power the (perhaps mythical) Phrygian musician, in producing 
to influence enthusiasm (évOovoracpds), or even to the effect of mere 


the cha- 
racter. imitative sounds without tune or rhythm*®. That music 


1 See Sus.?, Note 1038, who 
notices that in Eth. Nic. Io. 6. 
1176 b 27 sqq., as Déring had re- 
marked, a somewhat different view 
is expressed, and offers a recon- 
ciliation of the two passages. 

2 Just as in the Nicomachean 
Ethics the true nature of Friend- 
ship is found neither in its 
pleasurableness nor in its utility, 


but in the fact that it stands in a 
close relation to virtue, so here the 
same thing is shown to be true of 
Music. 

$ “Ut si quis voce etiam sine 
cantu et rythmis iratum, exempli 
gratia, aut miserescentem imite- 
tur, audientes solent eisdem affec- 
tibus commoveri’ (Sepulveda, 


p. 253). 
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possesses the accidental quality of being pleasurable, is an 
additional argument in favour of its use in education, for 
virtue has to do with taking pleasure in the right things, 
and hence the very thing the youthful mind needs to be 
taught and habituated to do is to distinguish, and take 
pleasure in, noble characters and action’. Now music 
brings before us in its melodies and rhythms more vividly 
than anything else can, images (éuo.dmara) of anger and 
gentleness, of courage and temperance and their opposites, 
and of every ethical state. To learn to feel pain and plea- 
sure in reference to the musical image is to learn to feel in 
the same way about the original of which it is a reproduc- 
tion. In things which appeal to other senses than the ear 
ethical suggestion is either entirely absent, as in the case 
of things we touch or taste’, or it is not largely present, as 
in the case of objects of sight—I say not largely (Aristotle 
continues), for figures and colours are suggestive in this 
way, but not to any great extent, and all men possess a 
perception of their significance, whatever their age or worth 
or character®. They are also rather indications than images 
of ethical states, and indeed they are not so much indi- 
cations of ethical states (rév 746r) or of anything connected 
with the soul, as indications given by the bodily frame 
under the influence of emotion (év rots ma0eow)*. Still we 
need not deny statues and pictures all ethical influence ®, 


1 Plato had said the same thing, 
as Aristotle remarks in the Nico- 
machean Ethics (2. 2. 1104b 
Ii sq.). Ramsauer refers to Laws 
653A: Rep. 401, adding—‘ nec 
tamen ideo negandum brevius 
eiusdem dictum fortasse e scholis 
eius inter discipulos notum fuisse.’ 

2 This solves the difficulty 
raised in 1339a 39, why cookery 
has not just as good a claim to 
be studied in youth as music. 

3 It is implied that a perception 
shared by slaves and children and 
worthless men cannot be one of a 
very elevated character (cp. c. 5. 
1340a 2sqq. : c. 6. 1341 a 15 sqq.). 

* This would seem to be the 


meaning of 1340a 34, kal Tair’ 
éotw emi (or amo) Tov Gapatos ev 
rois 7abeow, but these words have 
been interpreted in many different 
ways. 

° Plato probably agreed with 
Aristotle in ‘estimating the prac- 
tical influence of sculptors and 
architects upon the national cha- 
racter as less important than that 
of poets and musicians’ (Mr. R. 
L. Nettleship, Hellenica, p. 117). 
He had, however, in the Republic 
(400 D-4o1 D) found images (uip7- 
pata) of ethical characteristics, 
not only in music, but in the pro- 
ducts of painting, weaving, build- 
ing, and other arts. Aristotle 


As to learn- 
ing to sing 
and play, 
it is not 
easy to 
become a 
good judge 
of music 
without 
having 
done so, 
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and so far as they possess any, it will be well for the young 
to be brought into contact rather with the works of artists 
who express moral character in their productions, such as 
Polygnotus, than with those of Pauson. But melodies need 
no help from anything else to reproduce, not merely to 
indicate, varieties of character, and this is clear from the 
impression they make on us, for melodies are connected 
with harmonies, and one harmony makes us feel quite 
differently from another: the mixo-Lydian harmony winds 
us up to a high-strung mood of lamentation, the more 
relaxed ones let us down to an easier state of mind, 
while the Doric harmony stands midway between these 
two extremes, and the Phrygian produces strong excitation 
of feeling. So too as to rhythms: some are quiet, others 
are suggestive of movement, and of the latter some are 
suggestive of vulgar, others of more noble movement. If 
music has this power, it must be used in the education of 
youth. It is indeed especially suitable for youth, for at 
that age we take willingly to nothing that has not sweet- 
ness. The soul seems also to have some kinship with 
harmonies and rhythms: many wise men call the soul 
a harmony, and others say that it possesses harmony. 

But should music be learnt by learning oneself to play 
and sing? It is not easy, whatever the Lacedaemonians 
may say (1339b 2), to become a good judge of music! 
in any other way. The study of music will not make men 
Bavavoo.—on the contrary, it will be an aid to virtue— 
if they practise it only up to a certain point and up 
to a certain age, and use the right kind of instruments. 


perhaps intends tacitly to correct 


eye, and perhaps he is right in 
this view in the passage analysed 


this, but ethical influence, in Aris- 


in the text. He seems to us hardly 
to do full justice to the capabilities 
of formative art, or indeed of 
stage-acting, to say nothing of 
gestures, looks, and the like, in 
respect of ethical influence. L. 
Schmidt holds (Ethik der alten 
Griechen, I. 207), that the Greek 
mind and heart received its 
strongest impressions through the 


totle’s view, finds its way rather 
through the channel of the ear. 

' Aristotle means by a good 
judge of music a man who adds 
to technical knowledge, or at all 
events the knowledge of the zexa- 
devpevos, a capability of recogniz- 
ing ennobling music and of distin- 
guishing it from music of an 
opposite kind. 
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Anything like a professional study of music (rexvuxi) but the 
matdela) must be avoided by those who are to become 


fit soldiers and citizens of the best State. 


They must 


practice of 
music and 
singing 
must be 


carry the practice of music far enough to get above the confined to 
level of that undeveloped musical taste which is common 
to all men and even to some of the lower animals!; far must not 
enough to learn to take pleasure in noble—by which Aris- 
totle means ennobling—music, but yet not to the point certain 
attained in professional competitions or to that of attempt- 
ing the mechanical achievements, the fashion of which has 


passed from those competitions to education”. 


We can 


have nothing to do with any form of musical study that 
will interfere with the military and political activity which 
is to come later in the lives of our citizens, or that will 
make the physique unfit for such work. As to the instru- 
ments to be used, pipes (avAo/) and all instruments suitable 
to professional vzrtwosz, such as the cithara, are to be pro- 
hibited. The avdAds is not an ethical agent for the develop- 
ment of the character, but orgiastic for the excitation and 
purgation of emotion; it excludes the use of the voice’, 
and thus involves the loss of an element of education. 


1 Stags, mares, dolphins (Plu- 
tarch, Symposiaca, 7. 5. 2. 704 F). 
When Aristotle is said in this 
passage of Plutarch to have 
regarded the pleasures of sight 
and hearing as peculiar to man 
(Soxet dé por unde’ ApiororéAns aitia 
dukaia tas mepi Oéav Kal axpdacww 
evmadeias drove akpagias, ws 
povas avOpwmxas ovaas* tais 5 
@ ats Kai ta Onpia diow Eyovra 
xenocOa Kal Kkoweveiy), we must 
suppose that, if his opinion is 
correctly stated, he is speaking of 
their higher forms. 

* This resembles the view ex- 
pressed by one of the interlocutors 
in the Erastae ascribed to Plato 
(135 C-136B). Here also we 
find how much reluctance there 
was to connect liberal education 
with anything approaching xe- 
povpyia (135 B). The Cynic 


Diogenes had spoken of the con- 
tests at the festivals of Dionysus 
as peydda Oavpata pwpois (Diog. 
Laert; 6: 24). 

’ This was one of Alcibiades’ 
objections to the use of the avAds ; 
he objected to it also on account 
of its distortion of the face and its 
consequent unsuitableness for a 
man of breeding. Cp. Plut. Alcib. 
Cc. 2, ere dé thy pev A’pay TO xpa- 
peva ocuppbeyyerOa Kai cvvadecy, 
tov 6 avddv émiotopicew Kal azo- 
parte exacroy tHy Te poviy kat 
Tov hdyov apaipovpevov. “Ad\EiTo- 
cay ovr,” &pn,  OnBaiwy aides, ov 
yap toact Siadéyer Oar" nyiv dé Trois 
"AOnvaiows, @s of marépes héyovow, 
apxnyétis AOnva kai matp@os Ardh= 
Nov eatiy, dv 7 pev Eppie Tov addov, 
6 6€ Kat Tov avdrnrny e&€detpe.” 
Aristotle hints that the objection 
of Athene to the avAds was based 


the years of 
youth, and 


be carried 
beyond a 


point: the 
instruments 
used must 

also be the 
right ones. 
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We have not yet, however, said (Aristotle continues, c. 7. 
1341b 19) whether all harmonies and rhythms should be 
used with a view to education or only some of them, nor 
whether the answer we give to this question will hold also 
for those who are learning to sing and play with an educa- 
tional object, or, on the other hand, whether in their case 
the further question will not have to be considered, what is 
the relative educational value of rhythm and of melody, 
and whether music good in rhythm or good in melody 
should be preferred!. Those who desire a full treatment 
of these questions must be referred to the works of those 
musicians and philosophical inquirers on the subject of 
musical education who have dealt with them: we can only 
treat of them in outline. 

poe es) Philosophers have divided melodies into three classes— 
used inedu- €thical melodies (7}4:xa), those connected with action (zpak- 
ee tixa), and those which stir enthusiasm (évOovovacrxd)—and 
rectly have allotted a particular kind of harmony to each; and 
ae we have recognized that music should be used for many 


are Cee purposes—for education, for the purging of the emotions 
t ; : . < / 
iene (xd@apors), for the intellectual use of leisure (dvaywy7}), and for 


or enthusi- recreation. We shall accordingly find an use for all three 
astic,each ._ . : j ; 

sort having kinds of harmonies, but we shall use with a view to educa- 
Be het tion only those which are most ethical, and reserve the 


mony of two other kinds for occasions when we listen to the per- 
its own. Par ; : 
Witha f0rmances of others, instead of playing ourselves. For 


view to though it might be thought that harmonies which arouse 
education 


those har- feelings of enthusiasm or fear or pity, and purge these 
ee emotions, are useful only to a few over-fraught spirits, this 
most ethi- is not really so: all are more or less in need of music of 


eo this kind and relieved by it?. The melodies also which 


on graver grounds than its inci- valuable for their educational 
dental distortion of a handsome effect, so that the educational 
face (1341 b 4sqq.). value of a harmony is not the 
* It would seem, in fact, from only thing to be considered in the 
the close of c. 7 (1342b 29 sqq.), choice of music to be practised 
that boys learning to sing and by those learning to sing and 
play should practise harmonies play. 
like the Lydian, which are at once * Contrast Plato’s view of the 
suitable to their tender age and effect of poetry which calls forth 


ates 


ae = 
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purge emotion are similarly productive of innocent pleasure. such as the 
Melodies and harmonies of this nature may therefore be eae, ish 
allowed to professional show-performers. Nay more, we the other 

must make provision for the inferior type of auditor which 


purposes 
for which 
cannot fail to be found in a State in which artisans and Music is 


day-labourers will have to exist; we must not leave these the pee 
classes without musical Ea mene and competitions os aa 
suitable for their moments of recreation. For audiences of intellectual 
this kind the use of an inferior kind of music is allowable, ee 


but only for them. With a view to education the Doric and recre- 
harmony is to be used, and any other which those who prec 
have studied both philosophy and music may recommend. aegis? 
The Doric harmony is at once the quietest and the most used. 
expressive of manliness; it is also a mean between ex- 
tremes, neither too high-strung in feeling nor too relaxed. 
The Phrygian harmony, which had met with approval from 
Plato in the Republic, is held by Aristotle to be unfit for 
use in education, as being nearly akin to the adAds and the 
dithyramb, and expressive of Bacchic excitement. 

A few other remarks follow, and then the Fifth Book 
breaks off without entering on the subject of rhythms, 


which had been announced for treatment. 


The whole discussion shows how powerful was_ the On Aris- 
totle’s view 


influence of music on the Greek mind, and how closely or ype 
its influence had been studied; ‘ethical’ melodies had and its 
been parted off from those which stimulated to action!” 
and from those again which at once excited and purged 


speaks. If we may trust Aris- 


strong emotion (Rep. 605 C sqq.). 
toxenus, the notion of xkdéapous 


He regards it as simply weaken- 


ing to the character, whereas 
Aristotle sees that both it (Poet. 6. 
1449 b 27) and music of a similar 
kind have theiruse. On the other 
hand, in Laws 790 C-791 B, Plato 
goes far to anticipate the view of 
Aristotle, though it is rather to 
physical movement, or physical 
movement accompanied by music, 
than to music alone, that he ap- 
pears to ascribe the soothing and 
calming influences of which he 


by music originated with the 
Pythagoreans (Aristox. Fr. 24: 
Miller, Fr. Hist. Gri. 2... 280; of 
Tvdayoptkoi, os epn "Aptardgevos, 
Kabapoer €xpavro TOU pev o@paros 
dia THs tatpixns, THs de Wuxns dia 
THis poovatkns). 

? Oarsmen, reapers, and vine- 
dressers (Philodem. de Musica, 4. 
8. 6sqq.) found encouragement, 
when at work, in music, no doubt 
of this kind. 
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emotion, with a distinctness quite unfamiliar to ourselves. 
‘We only want a closer analysis to detect the same 
qualities in our own composers. Much of the best music 
we now hear is unduly exciting; it feeds vain long- 
ings, indefinite desires, sensuous. regrets!.’ Aristotle, we 
see, is careful to keep the minds of the young out of 
the way of exciting or enervating music, and to use in 
their education quiet airs expressive of manly feeling. 
Not all the tunes, perhaps not all the hymn-tunes we 
use in the education of the young, would be approved 
by him. 

He differs from Plato in recognizing a variety of 
legitimate uses for music. Plato had tolerated it in the 
Republic only so far as it contributes to virtue. Aristotle 
tries to see it in its whole relation to human life. It isa 
source of harmless pleasure and has legitimate claims to 
recognition on this ground *. It is ‘sweet after toil ’—a plea- 
surable and restful recreation for the wearied. It is, like 
tragedy (Poet. 6. 1449 b 27), a means of freeing the ‘o’er- 
fraught heart’ from an excessive accumulation of emotion. 
In it, again, we have a means of making an intellectual use 
of leisure. It is, lastly, of use in forming the character. It 
brings before us, more vividly than the ‘hints’ (onpeia) of 
painting and sculpture, ‘images’ (6,o1épara) of character and 
action, and if care is taken in the early years of life that 
the character and action reproduced in the music practised 
are good, it habituates the mind to the love of that which 
is good and noble and to a distaste for that which is not 
so. In order fully to understand the importance of the 
part assigned by Aristotle to music in the development 
of the ozovéatos, we must bear in mind that to him, unlike 
some modern moralists, a man is not really virtuous unless 
he finds pleasure in the exercise of virtue. It is precisely 
this identification of the good and the pleasurable that 
music is the earliest means of producing. 


* See Mr. Mahaffy, Old Greek of the institution of several pro- 
Education, p. 73. perty (2. 5. 1263a 40sqq.). 
* He had said the same thing 
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For each of these purposes Music has appropriate 
melodies, harmonies, and instruments. For education we 
must use only the most ‘ ethical’ melodies, the Dorian har- 
mony’, and the lyre. But it does not follow that we must 
with Plato expel from the State all melodies, harmonies, 
and instruments, that are not fit for educational use. 
Aristotle goes so far as to allow, even in his best State, of 
the use, in public entertainments and competitions, of 
music suitable to the taste of auditors of an inferior type, 
feeling quite secure that his citizens will not be corrupted 
by it, for they will find it repulsive and not attractive to 
their well-trained taste. The music that will please them 
will be ennobling music; they will not need to be 
guarded as if they were children from every possibility 
of harm (cp. 4 (7). 17. 1336b 21-23). Aristotle desires to 
give music, as he also desires to give tragedy and even 
comedy, its full natural verge and scope. He is more 
careful than Plato had been not to impoverish the life 
of his State, or to curtail its opportunities of making 
a rational use of leisure; he wishes its enjoyment of the 
goods of civilized existence to be full and complete. 


Aristotle’s scheme of education, in the form in which it On Aris- 
has come down to us, closes abruptly without even com- ee ee 
pleting the subject of music, for as to the rhythms which education. 
are to be used and as to the relative educational value 
of rhythm and tune we are left altogether in the dark, 
though we look for some treatment of both these subjects 
(cp. c. 7. 1341 b 24 sqq.). We hear nothing with regard 
to the use of poetry or dancing in education—subjects 
which Plato had considered at length—nor is anything 
said with regard to the use of prose-recitation, which 
Plato had recommended in the Laws. When the subject 
of Poetry comes to be treated in the Poetics, we find it 
treated not from a social or educational, but from a 


1 This rule appears to be so far commended in the case of boys 
modified in c. 7. 1342b 29 sqq., learning to sing and play. 
that the Lydian harmony is re- 
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literary point of view. Above all, the inquiry breaks off 
before the culminating epoch of education is reached— 
that in which the reason is developed, not indirectly 
through the likings, but directly. Our latest glimpse 
of the youthful object of Aristotle’s care is obtained at 
the moment when at the age of Ig or thereabouts he 
is committed for the first time to the tender mercies of 
the sterner form of yuyvaorixy, and left, we do not exactly 
know for what period, but probably till the age of 21, in 
the hands of the gymnastic trainer. We cannot tell 
whether Aristotle was about to follow the example of 
Plato! and to crown his scheme of early education with 
a long course of philosophical study, but some direct 
training of the reason was probably intended to begin 
at 217, 

The main novelty in Aristotle’s treatment of the subject 
of education, if we compare it with Plato’s, seems to be his 
fuller and more reasoned adoption of the principle that its 
successive stages are to be adjusted to those of the physical 
and psychological development of the individual*’—that the 
body, the appetites, and the reason are to be successively 
taken in hand as they successively develope, but that the 
training of the body should be such as to develope healthy 
appetites, and the training of the appetites such as to 
develope the reason. His scheme consequently differs from 
those of Plato* in making gymnastic training of the right 
kind the main business of the earlier years of life, in 


to the principle laid down in the 


* Rep. 537 sqq- 
Nicomachean Ethics. 


2 As Aristotle does not, like 


Plato, find the root of right con- 
duct in speculative insight, but 
distinguishes the sources of @pédvn- 
ots and codia, it would have been 
interesting to know by what train- 
ing of the reason he proposed to 
develope qpdynois. Perhaps, if 
we were in possession of his views 
on this subject, we might find that 
in relation to it, no less than in 
his treatment of practical philoso- 
phy generally, he would adhere 
less closely than we might expect 


% Plato had already said (Laws 
653) that the tastes and disposi- 
tion of boys must be trained before 
their reason is trained. 

* See Sus.*, Note 970, for a 
sketch of the schemes of education 
set forth by Plato in the Republic 
and Laws. Plato’s scheme of 
education in the Republic is, it 
should be observed, intended for 
idakes and dpyovres—Aristotle’s 
for citizens generally. 
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beginning other training later—at puberty instead of the 
age of 10, as in the State of the Laws (809 E)—and in 
devoting only three years instead of six or more to ‘studies 
other than that of gymnastics’ (rots GAAos pabijpact, 5 (8). 
4. 1339 a 4 sqq.). 

They both, however, agree in the important view that 
school is a place for forming the tastes and giving a right 
direction to the appetites and likings, for inspiring a love 
of all that is noble and a distaste for that which is the 
reverse, rather than for pouring in knowledge or directly 
developing the reason, though Plato finds room before 
the age of 18 (which Aristotle cannot positively be said 
to do) for the beginnings of mathematical education. 
Hence it is that gymnastic and music are accepted by 
them as the main means of education in youth. Looking 
forward as they both perhaps did to a long course of 
education carried on till middle life’, they did not need to 
make youth a time for the rapid acquisition of a mass of 
positive knowledge. They held that the main business of 
school-education is the formation of the tastes and cha- 
racter, and that the studies which are in place at school are 
studies adapted to this end?. Music was pre-eminently 
such a study *. The Greek youth was evidently unused to 


1 This cannot be proved as to 
Aristotle, but it is very probable. 
If we feel instinctively inclined to 
reject the idea of an education 
such as that designed by Plato, 
which did not close, at any rate 
for the ee, till 35, we must bear 
in mind that the ancients not un- 
frequently became the pupils of 
instructors in rhetoric and philo- 
sophy at a ripe age, that Plato and 
Aristotle held years and experience 
to be needed for the study of some 
of the sciences, and that oral in- 
struction came more naturally to 
many Greeks than the reading of 
books, all the more so that it was 
usually conjoined with conversa- 
tional discussion. 

2 Plato speaks in one passage 
(Rep. 498 B) as if the main thing 


in the case of boys were to secure 
a sound and healthy body—pe- 
pakia ey ovra Kal Tratdas petpaki@dn 
maoeiav Kai didocodiay [dei] peta- 
xeipi{erOa, Tav Te Twpdtov ev © 
PraoTave Te Kat avdpovra ed pada 
emipeheiabar, umnpeciay dirocodia 
KT@pévous’ mpotovons Oe THs NAtKias, 
ev 1) ]) Wux7 TedAcodaba apyerat, 
emitetvey Ta exelvns yupvaoia. Plu- 
tarch, unlike Aristotle, would 
have children ‘accustomed from 
their earliest years to receive their 
lessons and instruction mingled 
with philosophic reason, that so 
they may come at last as kind and 
familiar friends to philosophy ’ (de 
Recta Ratione Audiendi, c. 2). 

* The argument is occasionally 
used at the present day, that 
literature is preferable to physical 
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the hard intellectual efforts, which later ages with more or 
less success have sought to impose upon boys, and the 
attractiveness of music was a fact in its favour. It was 
attractive, and yet powerful as a means of imperceptibly 
winning the mind to virtue. A-boy needs to be won to the 
side of virtue long before his reason can be appealed to, 
and this can be done through music. Music reproduces 
character, and one who has learnt in youth to love noble 
music will have learnt with the help of the musical image 
(60l@ua) to love all that is noble in character and action. 
Premature attempts to make a boy understand why this 
or that is right are out of place: let him learn to love 
what is right first and wait till later to learn why it is so. 
Enough will have been done, if at twenty-one years of age 
he turns out to possess a robust, agile, and healthy 
physique, correct likings, and a disposition to which all 
that is ignoble is distasteful. 

Aristotle’s scheme of youthful education stands in marked 
contrast to that plan of encyclopaedic study which Milton 
sketches in his treatise on Education, and still more to the 
training which the late Mr. J. S. Mill appears to have re- 
ceived from his father. As its outcome at the age of twenty- 
one, we may imagine a bronzed and hardy youth, healthy in 
body and mind, lithe and active, able to bear hunger and hard 
physical labour, skilled in wrestling, running, and leaping, 
but also able to sing and play the lyre, not untouched by 
studies which awake in men the interests of civilized beings 
and prepare them for a right use of leisure in after-years, 
and though burdened with little knowledge, possessed of 
an educated sense of beauty and an ingrained love of what 
is noble and hatred of all that is the reverse. He would 
be more cultured and human than the best type of young 
Spartan, more physically vigorous and more reverential, 
though less intellectually developed, than the best type of 
young Athenian—a nascent soldier and servant of the State, 


science and mathematicsasasub- Plato and Aristotle use this argu- 
ject of youthful education, because ment in favour of music. 
of its influence on the character. 
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not, like most young Athenians of ability, a nascent orator. 
And as he would only be half-way through his education at 
an age at which many Greeks had finished theirs, he would 
be more conscious of his own immaturity. We feel at 
once how different he would be from the clever lads who 
swarmed at Athens, youths with an infinite capacity for 
picking holes and capable of saying something plausible 
on every subject under the sun. 

The aim of Aristotle is to produce a man who will be 
capable of playing successively a number of different parts 
—of being first a soldier, and then a ruler or judge or 
philosopher, in his best State. He does not educate witha 
view to private life, or in the way most likely to develope 
one-sided genius, but rather with the aim of building up an 
ensemble of character suited to the ideal society and to the 
duties which it successively imposes on the citizen. 

Education with us is so inseparable from instruction and 
the communication of knowledge, that we can hardly enter 
into a scheme which finds so little time in youth for 
serious intellectual study, and makes its main aim till 
the age of twenty-one the formation of the tastes and 
character—a matter which we deal with only indirectly. 
Aristotle declines to give a direct training to the intellect, 
till he has first laid a solid foundation of character. In his 
view the object of youthful education is to produce a being 
who will find his happiness in the exercise of the moral 
and intellectual virtues—to whom not only vice, but an 
over-estimate of external and bodily goods, will be dis- 
tasteful—who will live for the noblest things that men can 
live for, simply because to do otherwise would be painful to 
him. No higher conception of the aim of education could 
well be formed, and we see every day how much character 
has to do even with purely intellectual achievements. Yet 
perhaps Aristotle delays unduly the cultivation of the in- 
tellect. We may doubt whether the youths who gathered 
round Socrates would have been content with a diet of 
yupvaotixy and povorky, till they reached the due official age 
—content to postpone all deeper problems and to silence 
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for a time the stirrings of reason. It has already been 
remarked that Aristotle seems occasionally to overrate the 
immaturity of youth and its contrast with manhood. But 
if he postpones the appeal to reason, it is in order that it 
may be all the more effectual when it is made. His view 
that no education is good which does not culminate in 
rationality—in a reasoned perception of truth, goodness, 
and beauty—that to be educated is to be in the best sense 
rational, is one which possesses permanent value. 

To him as to Plato, the production of a fully and har- 
moniously developed man (c7zovéaios) is the work of years, 
and the final result of a laborious and long-continued 
system of habituation’, commencing in the regulation of 
marriage, and culminating in the development of the reason. 
Hence his sense of the importance of the social and po- 
litical environment of the individual. 





Our attempt to sketch the ideal State of Aristotle, so 
far as it is known to us, is now complete, but it remains to 
trace its genesis, and to view it in relation to previous ideals 
and to the results of earlier inquiry. 


The actual State, whether Greek or barbarian, Aristotle 
tells us, was little conscious of a distinct aim, but so far 
as an aim was impressed on its institutions, it was com- 
monly that of supremacy and empire (70 kpaveiv, 4 (7). 2. 
1324b 5 sqq.). He traced written laws or unwritten 
customs tending to this end at Carthage no less than in 
the Lacedaemonian and Cretan States—among the Persians 
of Asia no less than the Thracians, Macedonians, Scy- 
thians, Celts, and Iberians of Europe. We hear of writers 
on politics who took the same view, and glorified Lycurgus 
because he had taught those for whom he legislated ‘to win 
empire over many by teaching them how to face perils’ 
(4 (7). 14. 1333 b 16-21). 


1 Cp. Eth. Nic.2.1.1103b 23,00  evOds ek véwy eOiferOat, dda Trap- 
pukpov ovv dtaeper Td ovTws 7} OVT@S oA, paddov de TO Tay, 
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Most authors of ‘best constitutions, however, appear to 
have followed a different path. They concerned them- 
selves especially with questions relating to the distribution 
of property, holding that civil discord always arose in 
relation to property (2. 7. 1266a 36 sqq.). They thus 
seem to have made the avoidance of civil discord (ordots) 
their aim. It is true, of course, that internal harmony is a 
main condition of success in war, so that the two aims did 
not lie far apart’. 

They probably inherited their view of the importance of 
a due regulation of property from some of the earliest 
legislators of Greece—men, for instance, like Pheidon of 
Corinth (2. 6. 1265 b 12 sqq.). One main object of early 
legislation seems to have been the maintenance of the 
original number of lots of land. It is probable that the 
citizen-body in many early States, and especially in colonies 
and States founded on conquest, consisted only of those 
who owned one or more of the lots into which the territory 
was at the outset divided. We gather, at all events, that 
the plan followed at Aphytis, a city of the Thrace-ward 
region (8 (6). 4. 1319 a 14 sqq.), by which the owner of a 
fraction of one of the original lots was accounted a citizen, 
was an exceptional one. It is easy to see that a citizen- 
body thus composed was in a somewhat dangerous position. 
A large body of non-citizens was likely to grow up around 
this nucleus of privileged persons, and if, as no doubt 
frequently happened, the numbers of the privileged dwindled 
through the union of more lots than one inthe same hands, 
the state of things which we find existing at an early date 
in many Greek States could hardly fail to arise. Power 
would be in the hands of a few families, girt round by a 
‘hungry people’ creeping ever nigher. To keep power in 
their hands it was essential to maintain their numbers, and 
with this aim the owners of the lots were often forbidden to 


1 Another characteristic of ov yap dy €xaortos ev xpeia yiyrnrat, 


ordinary speculation about law 
was its fragmentary character 
(Plato, Laws 630E, ovd’ azep oi 
Ta@v viv elon mpoTiGepevoe (nrovow" 


TouTo (ntet viv tapaGepevos, 6 pev 
Ta Tept TOV KAnpwy Kal éemtKAnpor, 
c ‘ = Sf, , ww A a” 

6 be THs aikias mépt, GANot de GAa 
atra pupla Totavra). 
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alienate or mortgage them’, the giving of dowries and the 
marriage of heiresses were strictly regulated, the possession 
of land in excess of a certain amount was made illegal, and 
power to adopt a son was often conceded. If war and 
famine and pestilence did not sufficiently reduce the 
numbers of the unenfranchised population, it was usually 
possible to fall back on the resource of founding a colony, 
or perhaps the perils of the governing class might be 
opportunely lessened by the growth of commerce and 
manufactures. We can readily understand how it happened 
that many States were glad to have a number of colonies 
connected with them, which served as outlets not only 
for their produce and their manufactures, but also for their 
surplus population. A further danger arose from the 
circumstance that the lots do not seem to have been 
necessarily, or perhaps even commonly, equal. Phaleas of 
Chalcedon is said to have been the first to propose legis- 
lation for the purpose of making them equal (2. 7. 1266a 39). 
His views were apparently put forth in the form of a 
‘best constitution, but he trod in the steps of the early 
legislators to whom we have referred; at all events he 
hoped everything from the plan of giving every one the 
same amount of land. 

Pythagoras” saw deeper and devised a remedy which 
proved, for a time at least, effectual. He seems to have 
been a citizen of Samos in the days when Samos was 
mistress of the seas, and is said, not improbably, to have 
emigrated to escape from the rule of Polycrates. Tyrants 
were foes to éraipia (7 (5). 11. 1313a 41), and an érampia 
was precisely what Pythagoras aimed at founding®. He 


' According to Plato (Rep. the Lacedaemonian, which, as we 


552 Asq.: cp. 556A), this whole- 
some measure, as he considers it, 
was not commonly adopted in oli- 
garchies, for the rich oligarchs in 
power would be unwilling to lose 
the chance of stripping spend- 
thrifts of their possessions and 
thus growing richer themselves. 
He seems to regard it rather as 
congenial to a constitution like 


know from Aristotle (Pol. 2. 9. 
1270a 19), put a stigma both on 
the sale and on the purchase of 
patrimonies. 

? It is not intended to suggest 
that Phaleas was prior in date to 
Pythagoras, which is far from 
likely. Nothing is known of the 
date of Phaleas. 

3 Besides, the rule of a tyrant 
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carried his ascetic aims to a region which lived for material 
enjoyments. ‘Among the Achaeans of South Italy,’ says 
Mommsen |, ‘ the spit was for ever turning on the hearth *.’ 
He appears to have found Croton in the hands of a limited 
body of citizens, whose power was waning, and to have 
given a new lease of life to the oligarchical constitution, 
not by methods such as those we have noticed, but by 
breathing a new and more ethical spirit into the rule of the 
Few. He sought out the best of the young nobles of 
Croton and other cities, taught them to live an ascetic life 
of temperance and friendship, and formed them into a 
brotherhood which ultimately brought not only Croton 
but several other cities of South Italy under its direction. 
His originality consisted in this, that he was at once a 
philosopher, the founder of a religion, and the head of a 
brotherhood. No one quite like him appears ever to 
have existed in Greece. More lessons than one were to 
be learnt from his career. It proved, in the first place, 
that philosophers could ‘be kings,’ and that the dream of 
Plato was a dream that had once come true. Philosophy 
had once upon a time established her competence to rule, 
and would not easily forget that she had done so, or cease 
to make her voice heard in the politics of Greece. Occa- 
sionally, in fact, we find philosophers actually ruling in 
Greece. The saying ran that Thebes never flourished till 
it was ruled by philosophers (Rhet. 2. 23. 1398b 18). The 
careers of Epaminondas, Archytas, Dion, and others showed 
that philosophers sometimes made noble rulers. More 
usually, however, we find philosophers the advisers of 
rulers, and this perhaps was their true function. In the 


would be especially hateful to an 
ascetic like Pythagoras, if only 
because tyrants commonly lived 
luxurious lives. 

1 History of Rome, 1.143 E. T. 

2 His appearance at Croton may 
be compared to the appearance of 
Calvin at Geneva. When Calvin 
came to Geneva, it ‘ was apparently 
in a state of political, ecclesiastical, 
and moral decay . .. An unbridled 


love of pleasure, a reckless wan- 
tonness, a licentious frivolity had 
taken possession of Genevan life, 
while the State was the plaything 
of intestine and foreign feuds... 
It was a commonwealth torn to 
pieces by party spirit, the inde- 
pendence of which wasendangered’ 
(Hausser, Period of the Reforma- 
tion, 71.3314 2); 
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one way or the other, Greek philosophers found means of 
exercising political influence, and their influence was com- 
monly an ennobling and moderating influence. It is, 
perhaps, because the spheres of philosophy and politics 
were so little held apart, that Plato and Aristotle conceive 
the problem of political philosophy in the practical way 
they do—that their aim is to come to the rescue of the 
Greek State, and to make it as much as possible what it 
ought to be. 

The career of Pythagoras also showed how much could 
be done by education and by regulating men’s habits of 
life. A whole group of States had been mastered by 
a handful of carefully trained nobles. If a sect could do 
so much, what might not a State do, which set to work 
in the same way! 

Nor was this all. Plato was greatly influenced by the 
Pythagorean doctrines’, and if Aristoxenus’ account of 
them is not unduly coloured by his Peripateticism?, we 
can trace their influence even in the Politics of Aristotle. 
We do not learn from Aristoxenus how the Pythagoreans 
connected their ethical and social teaching with the nume- 
rical basis of their Ontology, though a connexion may often 
be conjectured. They taught that ‘there was no greater 
evil than the absence of rule (dvapxia): the secret of safety 
for man is to have somebody over him.’ Here we are 
reminded of a well-known passage of Plato’s Laws (942 A 
sqq.). ‘Men were to be full of reverence for gods and 
daiwoves, and, after them, for their parents and the laws’ 
(Aristox. Fragm. 19: cp. Plato, Laws 917 A). ‘It was 
right to adhere to the ancestral laws of the State, even if 
they were a little inferior to others*.’ Here they went 
even beyond Plato, whose desire for fixity of law did not 
induce him absolutely to prohibit all change (Laws 769 D: 
cp. 772 A-D). Aristotle perhaps has the Pythagorean 

' See Prof. Lewis Campbell, members of the sect (Fragm. 12: 


Introduction to the Politicus of Miiller, Fragm. Hist. Graec. 2. 
Plato, p. xx. sqq. 275). 


2 He seems to have been ac- 3 Aristox. Fr. 18. 
quainted with some still surviving * Aristox. Fr. 19. 
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doctrine in his mind in a passage of the Politics (2. 8. 
1269 a 14.sqq.). ‘The relation between rulers and ruled 
was thus conceived by them:—the rulers were not only 
to be men of knowledge, but loving to those they ruled, 
and the ruled were not only to be obedient but fond of 
their rulers}. There was, it would seem, to be a ‘har- 
mony of contraries’ in the State as in the Universe”. 
Rulers and ruled were to be friends, and when Aristotle 
tells us that some found in ‘good-will’ the true basis of the 
relation between master and slave, he may be referring 
to the Pythagoreans. Order and proportion, limit and 
measure were to them the life-breath of virtue, and also 
of the State: here again was a doctrine which profoundly 
influenced later speculation. They had their views as to 
the begetting and education of children (Aristox. Fr. 18, 
20); they commended a sparing diet; their enthusiasm 
for mathematics passed to Plato, their high estimate of 
gymnastic, and still higher estimate of music, passed not 
only to Plato but to Aristotle; their ascetic brotherhood 
was a brotherhood of close friends who freely shared all 
they had with each other, and may have served as the 
model for the class of guardians in Plato’s Republic, 
besides helping to suggest to Aristotle that ‘common use’ 
of property which he recommends (cp. Diod. 10. 3. 5: 
10.4.1). A saying ascribed by Aristoxenus to Pytha- 
goras ran: gvyadevtéoy Taon pnxaryn Kal TepikomTéoy Tupl 
Kal oldyp@ Kal pnxXavais TayTolats awd pev THmaTos VocoV, 47d 
6€ Wox7s ayabiav, koiAtas 6€ ToAvTEAELaV, TOAEWS OE TTAOL, 
otkov b€ dtxoppoodyyny, by0d b€ TavTwy dyetpiay (Fragm. 8: 
Miller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 2. 273). Compare the turn of Plato’s 
language in Laws 942 C, tiv & avapxiav e€aiperéov ex Tavtos 
Tod} Biov andvrwv Tov avOpdTav Te Kal TGV tm dvOpeTovs 
Onpiwv, and 739 C, kat maon pnxaviy TO Aeyopevoy té.ov TavTa- 
xdbev éx tod Blov axav eéypntar. Their dogma of the 
metempsychosis seems to be unconnected with the rest 
of their tenets, but it supplied a fresh motive for virtue. 


1 Aristox. Fr. 18. 
2 Cp. Philolaus, Fragm. 3 (Mullach, Fr. Philos. Gr. 2. 1). 
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The ruling brotherhood appears to have been over- 
thrown by a popular outbreak at Croton; it is, indeed, 
surprising that the ascendency of a philosophical coterie 
should have been tolerated at all. But Pythagoreanism 
long survived this blow, and gave to Greece, in later days, 
two of its noblest statesmen, Epaminondas and Archytas: 
no other school could claim to have trained rulers equally 
great. In its original form Pythagoreanism was fatal to 
the authority of the State, for it set on foot a brotherhood 
whose power overrode the local authority of the separate 
States; and we notice that at this point Plato and Aristotle 
wholly diverge from Pythagorean traditions, for their prin- 
ciple always is to make the City-State the source of autho- 
rity. But it is impossible not to see how much both of 
them, and especially Plato, owe to Pythagoreanism. 


When we pass from Pythagoras to Hippodamus of 
Miletus, we pass from a great personality whose work 
stood the test of a stormy time to the mere author of 
a shadowy ideal. Before the ideal of Hippodamus took 
shape, great events had happened. Persia had been driven 
back not only from Greece, but from the Aegean coast: 
perhaps the turning-point of Greek history had been passed, 
and the policy of Cimon had been vanquished by that of 
Pericles. Cimon’s gallant attempt to hold together the 
two leading powers of the Greek world, the Athenian and 
Lacedaemonian States, may have already failed, and the 
Periclean scheme of an absolute democracy at Athens, out- 
spoken antagonism to the Lacedaemonians, and a pro- 
nounced Imperialism in relation to the allies may have 
already triumphed over the policy of ‘friendship among 
Greeks and war with the barbarians, with fatal ultimate 
results to the unity of Greece and to the internal harmony 
of every Greek State. Hippodamus was largely employed 
by Pericles; he laid out the Peiraeus for him in broad 
rectangular streets, he built Thurii; but there are indica- 
tions in his ideal that he can hardly have sympathised with 
the unmixed Periclean democracy. 
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He had one advantage over Pythagoras; his connexion 
with Athens placed him at the very centre of the Greek 
world. But he is not treated by Aristotle with much 
respect, and we know from the Republic that philosophers 
who began by being rexvira: were not favourably viewed 
by Plato (Rep. 495 C sq.). Like the sophist Hippias?, he 
seems to have had crotchets about dress, and Aristotle, 
who takes account of the life of a philosopher in judging 
of his claims to authority”, evidently thinks the less of 
Hippodamus for his eccentric fancies. He belonged to 
the brilliant and aspiring generation which immediately 
followed the Persian wars—a generation which threw itself 
with ardour into every department of study (mdons tjmrovro 
padjoews, 5 (8). 6. 1341 a 31)—and we find him described 
not only as a physical philosopher?, but also as the first 
man who without experience as a statesman attempted 
to express an opinion with respect to the best constitution. 

His aim was not, like that of Phaleas, the mere avoidance 
of civil disturbance, but the founding of a well-ordered and 
powerful State. Aristotle seems to be struck with his 
threefold divisions of things, and to think him fanciful. The 
population, the territory, laws and lawsuits, verdicts of 
juries, subjects of administration, all, he thought, fell easily 
into three groups or sections. This feature may point to 
Pythagorean influences (cp. de Caelo, 1. 1. 268a 10 sqq.) 4, 
or it may reflect the influence of the philosophy of Ion of 
Chios°®, if indeed Ion did not himself derive his ‘triad’ 


1 Plato, Hipp. Min. 368 B sqq. 

2 ep. Eth. Nic. lo. 2. 1172b 15 
Sin) Ie 4.1095, 14-sq-) 9 Cp. also 
Rhet. eo Alex. 39. 1445 b 29 sqq. 

3 The view is expressed in a 
fragment ascribed to the Pytha- 
gorean Archytas, that the nature 
of the Whole must be studied, if 
any department of it is to be 
studied successfully. Kadéas po 
Soxovvre (ot wept Ilv@ayépayv) ro 
mept ta pabnpara Siayvavat, Kal 
ovOey arorov 6pbas auTws mept €kao- 
tov Gewpev. Tlept yap tas trav dXwv 
vas Kad@s Siayvdvres, epeAdov 


kal Tepl T@v KaTa pépos, oid evtt, 
éWetoGa (Mullach, Fragm. Philos. 
Gr. I. 564). 

* The carefulness of Hippoda- 
mus about oaths and his dread of 
perjury may also be indications of 
Pythagoreanism (Diod. Io. 9. 2). 

° The following passage from 
the Tpraypds of Ion of Chios— 
perhaps its opening passage—has 
been preserved by Harpocration 
(s.v.”"Iwv) : dpxn dé (78e corr. Lobeck, 
Agl. p. 722) pot rov Adyov. Tldvra 
Tpla kat mA€ov Tovde mA€ov Ehaccoy 
(kat oUTe mA€ov ovTe €AagGor, Corr. 
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theory from Pythagoras. Jon was a friend of Cimon, and 
opposed to Pericles and the extreme democratic party; 
he may very well have been a friend of his fellow-Ionian, 
Hippodamus. Hippodamus’ division of the citizens into 
three classes—warriors, cultivators, and artisans—is quite 
opposed to democratic sentiment, for in democracies ‘all 
men shared in all functions’ (ueréxovo. zavtes TavTwr, 4 (7). 
g. 1328 b 32); it savours rather of Egypt or the Lace- 
daemonian State. His laying out of the Peiraeus per- 
haps already reproduced the straight thoroughfares of 
Babylon. The military class was to be maintained from 
public land specially assigned to it, like the military 
caste in Egypt. He perhaps thought that cultivators 
and artisans made bad soldiers; at all events, he ex- 
cluded them from the use of arms, though not from 
political rights, for they were to have a voice in the 
election of magistrates, and apparently, though this is not 
distinctly stated, to sit on dicasteries. We do not learn 
whether office was to be confined to members of the 
military class; Aristotle himself does not seem to have 
known how this was to be (1268 a 20), but, as he says, 
the two other classes can hardly have been eligible for 
the more important offices (1268 a 23). Aristotle’s remark 
is evidently correct, that the cultivators, who bear no arms, 
and still more the artisans, who have neither arms nor 
land, would be at the mercy of the military class. If 
Hippodamus was against a popular army, he was also 
unfavourable to the democratic institution of the lot, for 
which he would in all cases substitute election. His dicas- 
teries were to be controlled by an elective Supreme Court 
of old men, which would not, indeed, possess, as the 





Bentl. Ep. ad Mill. p. 67) ToUT@Y 
TPLOv. “Evos €xadorou aperh Tpuis, 
ovveots Kal Kpatos kal TUXN Cp. 

Isocr. de Antid. § 268, “Iav & ov 
melo Tpiav (SC. TO rAF Bos én etvat 
Tov ovtwy). See Miiller, Fr. Hist. 
Gr. 2. 49. Democritus also wrote 
a work called Tjxtoyévera: todro 
dé éotw (adds Diogenes Laertius, 


g. 46), dre tpia yiverar e& avrns 
(Pallas or Wisdom), & mwavta ra 
avOpaniva ouvéxec—namely, ed o- 
yilerOat, Kéyew Kaas, dpbas mpat- 
tew (see Zeller’s note, Gr. Ph. 1. 
831.6, and the references he gives). 
The fancy seems to have been 
popular in that age. 
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Areopagus would seem at one time to have done at 
Athens, the right to supervise the administration of the 
State’, but was nevertheless to have a power which the 
Areopagus had not—that of reversing and correcting the 
decisions of the dicasteries. It does not appear who 
were to say when these decisions were to be submitted 
to it for correction: all we are told is that they were to 
come before the Court, when they were not thought 
correct; we do not learn who was to judge of this. 
Perhaps the Court itself. In that case its position and 
power would be almost greater than that of the Areo- 
pagus. If, on the other hand, the scheme is to be con- 
strued as allowing an appeal from the dicasteries to the 
supreme court, this was an arrangement which found no 
parallel in the judicial procedure of Athens. Open appeals 
against decisions of dicasteries were not recognized there ”. 
Even Plato in the Laws (767-8: cp. 956) allows only of 
appeals from the judgment of the magistrates (768 A) or 
of the judges of the village and the tribe (956 C), not from 
the judgment of the people. 

If the ideal scheme of Hippodamus was put forth in 
the high and palmy days of Athens, the fact is remarkable 
and reflects credit on his foresight, for he must have been 
already dissatisfied with the extreme democracy, one weak 
point in which—its dicasteries—he seems to have hit. It 
is not impossible that his scheme of a Court to control the 
dicasteries was suggested by his connexion as a Milesian 
with the dependent allies of Athens, whose sentiments as 
to the Athenian dicasteries may be gathered not only from 
Thucydides, but from the paper on the Athenian Consti- 
tution which finds a place among the writings of Xenophon. 

His proposal that those who placed useful suggestions or 
discoveries at the service of the State should be rewarded 
was conceived in a more democratic spirit. A readiness 
to welcome valuable hints, whencesoever they might come, 
counted as a note of democracy (cp. Eurip. Suppl. 424 sqq.). 


1 Plutarch, Solon c. 19, émioxo- 2 C. F. Hermann, Gr. Antiqq. 
Tov TavT@y kat PU\Aaka Toy vopor. I. § 145. 
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Aristotle evidently fears that it would give a stimulus to 
legislative innovation and constitutional change. 

Altogether the ideal constitution of Hippodamus bears 
traces of compromise and mixture. The possibility of a 
mixed government never occurs to Herodotus when he 
makes his Persian grandees discuss the comparative merits 
of monarchy, oligarchy, and democracy, but the scheme of 
Hippodamus is an effort, though perhaps a crude one, in 
that direction. His model would seem to be the Lace- 
daemonian State, if we may judge from his severance of 
the soldier-class from the cultivators and artisans, and 
from his institution of a Supreme Court of old men ap- 
pointed by election; yet he appears to contemplate the 
existence of popular dicasteries, and he seeks to estab- 
lish a more equal relation between his three classes than 
that which prevailed between Spartans, Perioeci, and 
Helots. 


Many men of his generation were, unlike him, unqualified 
admirers of the Lacedaemonian State. Ion praised it in 
the well-known lines which have been already quoted (p. 
325). It was a State, not of talk but of action and wisdom 
in action. It was a State whose life-breath was obedience 
to law. Law was the source even of the courage of its sons 
and of their alertness in battle’. Its citizens acquired their 
great qualities by submitting to a course of laborious train- 
ing. Submission to law and to the magistrates lay at the 
root of its greatness. Silence, obedience, endurance, the 
suppression of self—these were the qualities that made 
it what it was. 

Even the warmest friends of the Lacedaemonian State 
at Athens, however, betrayed in their mode of life that they 
were far from resembling its citizens. Cimon would hardly 
have been at home at Sparta, and Xenophon must have 
been conscious that his literary gifts and his interest in 
philosophy drew an impassable barrier between him and 
the State which he so greatly admired. To measure the 


? Thuc. 1. 84.5: L. Schmidt, Ethik d. alten Griechen, 1. 174. 
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culf which parted the Athenian ideal from the Lacedaemo- 
nian, we have only to read the Funeral Oration of Pericles 
in the record of Thucydides. In that eulogy of Athens there 
is a constant, though tacit, reference to her rival, and the 
feeling expressed is substantially this, that while the Lace- 
daemonian State purchased its greatness at an immense 
cost of civilization and elasticity of spirit, by keeping oratory 
and philosophy at a distance, by excluding aliens, by re- 
serving politics and the higher interests of human life for the 
few, and by insisting on a gloomy and laborious training, 
Athens combined greatness as a State with a life rich in 
human interest, shared in by all, pleasurable, spontaneous, 
and unconstrained!. The view of Aristotle was anticipated 
that the ideal State is that which enjoys ‘the most desir- 
able life’—that it is of the essence of the State to realize 
the highest quality of life. But Pericles held that all men, 
even those who toiled for their daily bread, might share 
and ought to share in the things that give greatness to 
human life. Rich and poor must work together for this 
end. Here was an ideal which testified to a far greater 
faith in human nature and in the possibilities of social life 
than any other Greek ideal known to us; and Thucydides 
perhaps hints a sense that it was too high-pitched and 
unsubstantial, when he passes on from it to an account of 
the plague”. 

The time was one rather of sanguine aspiration and 
varied genius than of firm faith, or full knowledge, or even 
settled opinion. Aristotle would reply to Pericles that if a 


1 Pindar would have said of 
Pericles’ eulogy of Athens, that it 
omits to give the glory to God. 
Cp. Pyth. 8. 73 sqq. : 
ei yap tis eoka mermatar pn ov 

pakp® Trove, 

ToAdois coos Soxet wed’ adpovov 

Biov kopvocépev dpOoBovhace pa- 
xavas* 

ta S ovk em avdpdou keira’ dai- 
pov Oe mapioxet, 

GdXor GANov Urepbe Badr, addov 

& tnd xewpov. 


VOLT. 


2 So again his record of the 
Melian Controversy immediately 
precedes his history of the Sici- 
lian disaster. Thucydides keeps 
himself and his point of view, 
which was not that of extreme, 
but rather of qualified democracy 
(8. 97. 2), a good deal in the back- 
ground, but his own contempora- 
ries were probably far more con- 
scious than we are in reading his 
history, that he was by no means 
a neutral in politics. 


Gc 
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State was to be all he pictured Athens as being, its citizens 
must be men of full virtue (c7ovdaitor), united by a common 
ethical belief, firmly held and followed in practice., Pericles 
had spoken of a ‘fear of the laws, but that was not 
enough?. And then again, Aristotle would ask, what means 
did Athens take to secure the permanence of the ‘spirit’ 
(rpémos) described by Pericles? Did Athens develope it 
by a well-considered course of education beginning in child- 
hood? Nothing of the kind. Aristotle charges the Greek 
State with universally neglecting even to give its citizens 
an education suitable to the constitution (7 (5). 9. 1310 a 
12 sqq.) and such as would contribute to its permanence. 

The early physical philosophy of Greece had now well- 
nigh received its death-blow: the philosopher had become 
a sceptic and simultaneously a teacher of ‘virtue,’ or rhetoric, 
or both, wandering from city to city and infinitely more 
ubiquitous and influential than his more believing prede- 
cessors. The Protagoras of Plato describes how these 
great teachers moved through Greece, each of them fol- 
lowed in his wanderings by a train of devoted admirers 
and winning fresh recruits wherever he went. 

The writings of the ‘sophists,’ as they are called, have 
perished or all but perished, and we are left to gather the 
nature of their teaching from the pages of their opponents, 
but it seems pretty clear that some of the most conspicuous 
men in the group of professional teachers which comes to 
the front in the latter half of the fifth century before Christ, 
brought the questioning spirit, which now prevailed in the 
treatment of physical and ontological questions, to bear 
on morals and politics. 

The first effect of their teaching, indeed, was inspiriting 
and stimulating. At a time when the ‘good and well- 
descended men’ (éo0A0i az’ écOAGv) were still apt to claim 
a monopoly of virtue, men listened gladly to the offer 
which some of the sophists made to teach it to all?, 


1 Anotherweakness ofPericlean from the tribute of the allies, but 
Athens was that the resources we cannot be sure that Aristotle 
which enabled it to live this was alive to this defect. 
glorious life were largely derived 2 See Schmidt, Ethik der alten 
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and to teach it in a few short weeks or months. There 
can be no question that they did the world a service by 
awakening intellectual interest and stimulating the natural 
eagerness of the Greek race to excel. There was some- 
thing to be gained, no doubt, by sitting at the feet of a 
man of genius like Protagoras, however unsatisfactory his 
grasp of dialectic might seem to Socrates. 

The teaching of the myth which Plato puts in his mouth The myth 
is, indeed, quite in harmony with Greek traditional feeling, &!"°* 


: phe goras 
for it refers men to the State as the source of their virtue. (Plato, 


Men learn to be just by living in a well-ordered Hellenic mies, 
State and breathing its atmosphere. They learn justice $44): 
first from parents and nurses, next from teachers of poetry, 
music, and gymnastic, lastly from the voice of the State 
speaking through its laws. We do not gather that the 
instructions of the sophist or teacher of rhetoric are abso- 
lutely necessary for its production. Justice is the inheri- 
tance of all members of a civilized community, and this is 
why the knowledge of what is just ‘grows on every hedge’’. 
Here was another comfortable doctrine, too comfortable 
perhaps to be true. 

Plato agreed with Protagoras that justice (aid@s kal d/ky) 
is the uniting principle in the State (yes, he would add, and 
in the soul of the individual also), that all members of 
a State need to possess a sense of justice, and that in 
every society a process of education goes on which in- 
sensibly communicates to the individual the ideas of right 
and wrong current in the society, but then he does not 
hold that the ideas thus communicated are necessarily 
correct, or that all men living in Hellenic States have 
a true notion of justice. The theory of Protagoras not 
only pointed to democracy, but implied that a knowledge 


Griechen, 1. 158-162, whose work 
will be found here as elsewhere 
instructive. Isocrates makes some 
comments on this offer in his 
Contra Sophistas, and Plato re- 
fers to high promises of this kind 
in Rep. 518 B sq. 

1 Plato perhaps has Protago- 


ras’ myth in view in Polit. 299 C, 
ovdev yap Sei Trav vopor eivar copa- 
Tepov’ ovdeva yap ayvoey 76 Te 
iarpikov Kal TO Uytewdoyv ovd€ Td 
KuBepyntikoy Kal vavtikov' e&eivat 
yap T@ Bovdopev@ pavOaver yeypap- 


peva Kal waTpia €On Keipeva. 


(CEB 


Other 
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of what is just comes insensibly to men bred up in a 
civilized society, and that no special study or effort is essen- 
tial for its acquisition. How mistaken this view was, is 
shown by the dialectical failure of Protagoras himself in the 
dialogue. For he turns out to be unable, notwithstand- 
ing all that he has said, to give a satisfactory account of 
virtue. Without dialectic the just cannot really be known. 
This is the point in which he is most at fault, though Pilato 
would also probably dispute his identification of justice 
with the political art, and his assumption that the aim 
of human society is the preservation of the species. Still 
Protagoras is represented in this dialogue as holding law 
to be a source of virtue (324A sqq.), and not a mere 
guarantee for the observance of men’s rights, which some 
sophists held it to be. The myth, indeed, appears to 
imply that whatever any State teaches as justice is sure 
to have a tendency to hold society together. The teaching 
of the State is always sound. The justice it inculcates 
is always absolute or natural justice’. A view ascribed 
to Protagoras in the Theaetetus (167 C) that whatever 
any State holds to be just is just for it, so long as it 
holds it to be just, betrays more consciousness of the 
possibilities of variation on the part of the State in this 
matter, but it still refers the individual to his State as the 
arbiter of justice, though only of a relative, not of an 
absolute justice. 


Other sophists are more distinctly credited with opinions 
imperilling the authority of the State. They marked off 
the ‘naturally just’ from the ‘conventionally just, and 
found but little of the former in existence. It is evident 
that the Greeks had been in the habit of tracing the 
social arrangements under which they lived to sources 
so venerable—the will of the Gods or Nature—that they 
were conscious of a painful and demoralizing shock when 


1 ‘Law appears inthe myth of and positive law is unknown to 
Protagoras as natural law: the the speaker’ (Zeller, Gr. Ph. 1. 
later distinction between natural 1001). 
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they were told that many of them had only a conventional 
value. They liked to find the hand of God or Nature 
in the laws of their State, yet now they learnt that only 
the immutable is natural, and that most laws varied from 
State to State and from epoch to epoch. MHippias, as we 
have seen, allowed only those laws to be divine which are 
accepted everywhere (Xen. Mem. 4. 4. 19). Glaucon in 
the Republic, representing the doctrine of Thrasymachus 
(Rep. 358 E sqq.), goes further, and traces back al/ justice 
and law to a social compact', the object of which is to 
prevent one man from wronging another. Doing injustice, 
according to this view, is by nature good, and suffering in- 
justice by nature evil, and the evil is greater than the good. 
As it is found to be impossible to get the good without the 
outbalancing evil, men tolerate justice as the lesser evil, and 
frame laws and agreements (vv0;jxas) to exclude both the 
doing and the suffering of wrong. A cognate view is as- 
cribed to the sophist Lycophron in the Politics (3. 9. 
1280b 10). We see that the theories of a primitive social 
compact and of the limitation of the functions of the 
State to the protection of men’s rights took their origin 
at about the same time. To a Greek the authority of 
Law and the State would seem greatly impaired when 
it could no longer claim to rest on Nature. And then 
came the further question, how could a compact of this 
kind claim to hold good against the right of Force? If 
natural right existed at all, was it not identical with might? 
The State thus became a scramble for power, and the 


1 Cp. Laws 889E, Oeovs, & paxapre, 
evar mpatov agw otro TéxVy, Ov 
ioe, addd Tice vopots, Kat ToUTOUS 

>” ca o € ~ 
@\Xovs GdXots, 67 EkagToL EavTOioL 
cvvapoddynoav vopoberovpevou’ kal 
87) kat Ta KaAG ices pev Adda eivat 

, ae, . A) ‘ ‘ ’ > ’ 

vouw be erepa’ ta Se 67 Sikata ovd 
C ‘ , , > > > 

etvat TO TapaTray dvoet, aAN apudio- 
~ Lad > , A 

Bnrovvras Siatedeiv aAAN dots Kal 

peratiOeyevous aet tavta* a 0 ay 

peTddwvrac Kal érav, Tore KUpia 

éxagta civat, yryvopeva téxvyn Kai 

- , . > > £ , 
Tois vomois, GAN’ ov On Tun ioe. 
The way in which men come to 


hold these views is thus explained 
in the Republic (479): men look 
only at ‘the many beautiful and 
the many just,’ not at ‘the one 
just and beautiful,’ which they 
cannot endure even to hear of, 
and they find that every one of 
these ‘many beautiful’ is easily 
made to appear also ugly, and 
each of the ‘many just’ unjust. 
The remedy for their scepticism 
is to become true philosophers 
and look to the Idea, which is 
ever the same. 
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forcible exercise of authority by the most powerful indi- 
vidual or group of individuals within it was accepted as 
normal and legitimate. In one State Democracy, in another 
Oligarchy, in another Tyranny had force on its side, and 
therefore the right to rule, so long at least as this was 
so. Tyranny was placed on a level with the two other 
constitutions, and the forcible empire of one State over 
others was justified on the same grounds. 

The view that Might is Right is one that needs no 
sophist to set it afloat—indeed Pindar had incautiously 
used language which was construed as stating it —but 
now we find it ascribed not only to sophists and their 
adherents, but to philosophers like Democritus?. The 
inquirers who expressed these views deserve the credit 
of being the first to recognize the fact that political 
supremacy gravitates to the side of superior Force. It 
is true, as Aristotle frequently remarks *, that the govern- 
ment of a State must have Force at its back, and it was 
well that attention should be drawn to the fact*. What 
they failed to see was, that while all governments must 
have Force behind them, the goodness or badness of a 
government, and therefore its claim to rule, depends on 
other considerations. 

Doctrines of this kind would be especially popular 
and especially dangerous in Athens at the time of the 
Peloponnesian War. Athens was holding together by 
force a recalcitrant empire; she was engaged in a task 
repugnant to Greek feeling, which always favoured local 
autonomy; and here were men who justified what she was 
every day doing®. But then if they justified the exercise 


1 Plato, Laws 690B: 714E: 10 BovAdpevoy tiv modtreiav TAnOos 
Gorg. 484B; and Stallbaum’s ov pi BovAopevov. 
notes. * “Physical force,’ it has been 
2 Stob. Floril. 47. 19, dice: ro said, ‘however disguised, is the 
apxetv olkjiov T@ Kpeagou. The ultimate basis and sanction of all 
expression, however, is rather law. 
vague and may possibly not bear > Isocrates looks back upon the 
this meaning. time of the Peloponnesian War as 
RE ae: 7,(5)-.9-1309b 16, cai rd a time of wide-spread folly and 
mohRakis cipnpevoy peytorov orot- lust of tyranny at Athens: this is 
Xélov, TO THpElv Onws Kpeitrov ara his view, at al] events, in the 
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of sway over unwilling subjects, they also placed all 
governments which had Force at their back on one level: 
Tyranny and Oligarchy were the same to them as De- 
mocracy, and had a right to displace it, if they could 
prove that they possessed superior force. The new ideas 
were a double-edged weapon politically, and morally also 
they were very dangerous. For they traced that which 
was accounted just in each State to the voice of law, and 
law to the will of the stronger, so that the claims of 
morality rested only on the claim of the stronger to rule. 
To do right was to live like a slave for the advantage 
of the stronger: to do wrong, at any rate on a considerable 
scale, was evidence of a vigorous and masterful spirit, which 
well beseemed a freeman (Rep. 344 C)!. 

The questions raised by the sophists were questions 
which needed to be raised, and many of the ideas they 
set afloat were ideas which had a great future before 
them, but it was unfortunate that they were promulgated 
at a moment when a social war was shaking society 
and morality to their foundations, and when a reign of 
force prevailed*. The later reign of force which followed 
the death of Alexander was in some degree qualified by 
the ascendency of great schools and great ethical teachers 
—Theophrastus, Xenocrates, Zeno of Citium—but now 
philosophy seemed to be in the anti-social camp. The 
adyent of Socrates could not have been more timely. 

In the view of earlier generations morality rested on law, 
and law on nature or the will of the Gods. The voice of 


Oration De Pace (see §§ 75-94). 
In later days, he says, Athens 
came to the conclusion ‘that it is 
not just for the stronger to rule 
over the weaker’ (§ 69). 

1 The form which opinions of 
this nature assumed in the luxuri- 
ous cities of South Italy and Sicily, 
to which temptation came in the 
form of a love of pleasure rather 
than power, may be gathered from 
the language of Polyarchus, ‘ sur- 
named the luxurious,’ in the ad- 
dress to Archytas and his dis- 


ciples which has already been 
mentioned (Aristox. Fr.15: Muller, 
Fr. Hist. Gr. 2.276: Athen. Deipn. 
545 A sqq.)._ 

* In mediaeval Europe, at the 
moment when -the customary 
morality of feudal times was losing 
its power, the moral vigour of the 
world was opportunely restored 
by the Reformation and Puritan- 
ism. Greece, on the contrary, at 
a somewhat similar epoch in its 
development found itself in the 
hands of the sophists. 


Socrates. 
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the State was the voice of God. But now a new view of 
the origin, nature, and functions of the State had been set 
forth. The State was the creation of a compact, or the 
outcome of Force—in either case, it was of purely human 
origin. It was too variable to be anything else. So far as 
it originated in compact, it was a pzs alley—the lesser of 
two evils. If it was still held to be the fountain-head 
of men’s conceptions of justice and temperance and other 
virtues, it followed that these virtues had no higher origin 
or sanction than the authority which gave them currency. 
But some held that the function of the State was simply 
to protect men’s rights, not to make them virtuous. 

It is evident that there is much in these views to interest 
the modern inquirer. We ask, why did not the defenders of 
the claims of morality cut it loose from the State altogether? 
Why did they not say—the State may be no more than you 
allow it to be, and yet the claims of morality may be as 
binding as ever? The theory of Hippias did suggest, as 
we have seen, that the common consent of men should take 
the place of the State as that which makes the just to be 
just. One thing at any rate was for the future impossible : 
no one could now accept the voice of the State to which 
he might happen to belong as an unerring oracle in 
questions of right and wrong. Was then the individual to 
be his own guide, aided only by any competent teachers 
whose help he could secure? Or was the State to be 
reformed, so as to serve asa guide to him? Either view 
might be taken. The latter was the one most in harmony 
with the traditions of Greek life, which rightly refused to 
sunder the individual from the whole to which he belonged. 
But the other view also won ground. The teaching of 
Socrates has, as we shall see, affinities with both; it holds 
them both, as it were, in solution. It is only in the hands 
of his disciples that they become conscious of their own 
antagonism. 

Many, no doubt, held that the collapse of belief could 
best be healed by an abandonment of philosophical specu- 
lation altogether, and a recurrence to that unquestioning 
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acceptance of the customary and the traditional which 
prevailed, or was believed to have prevailed, in earlier days ; 
some perhaps envied the Lacedaemonian State for its dead- 
ness to thought, which was, however, soon found to have 
dangers of its own. Socrates, on the contrary, insisted that 
the true remedy lay not in an abandonment, but in an in- 
creased intensity of inquiry. Abandon, he said, any fields 
of inquiry in which knowledge is not possible, but bring a 
closer scrutiny to bear on those in which it is. Investigate 
by question and answer, not by long continuous deliver- 
ances: search for the definition of the thing you wish to 
understand. 

In this spirit he asked ‘what the State is’ and ‘what the 
Statesman is’ (Xen. Mem. 1. 1. 16). We are not told in 
so many words what answer he gave to these questions, but 
his answer may be gathered from the general tenour of 
Xenophon’s record. The State, he held, does not exist for 
the pleasure of the stronger, or merely for the protection 
of men’s rights; it exists to make men better. Socrates 
said of the Thirty Tyrants, that ‘it would be surprising if 
the herdsman of a herd of cattle, after thinning their 
numbers and making them worse in condition, should still 
claim to be a good herdsman, but it would be still more 
surprising if the ruler of a State under similar circum- 
stances should claim to be a good ruler’ (Xen. Mem. I. 2. 
32). ‘The mere possession of a sceptre gives no claim to 
power, nor does election by chance persons (rév Tvx¢évTwr), 
nor the lot, nor the exercise of force or cunning, but know- 
ledge only’ (ibid. 3. 9. 10). Ruling means directing men 
what they ought to do, and being ruled obeying such 
direction ; ruling and being ruled is not a thing apart, but 
one with which we are familiar in daily life; when we take 
a voyage, or when we are ill, we accept the rule of one who 
knows, the captain or the physician; why should we not 
do so in affairs of State (ibid. 3. 9.11)? True, the repre- 
sentative of Force—the tyrant—may reject the guidance of 
reason, and even kill the wise man, but, if he does so, he 
will only ensure his own destruction (aérepa yap ay paddov 
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ote. co CecOa TOV TobTO ToOLObYTA 7) OUT Kal TaxLOT av aTodEéo- 
Oar; ibid. 3. 9. 12-13). Vis consili expers mole ruit sua. 
Yes: but then the ‘consilium’ which the ruler must needs 
possess for his own preservation is not necessarily the 
knowledge how to make men better, and this is, according 
to Socrates, the knowledge which makes a man a States- 
man. 

The myth of Protagoras had already implied that men 
learn virtue of the State, and this was no other than the 
traditional and accepted view. To Socrates, however, 
virtue is knowledge. The wisdom of the age, as we have 
seen, had been affirming it to be folly, and in asserting the 
contrary Socrates adopted the simplest means of at once 
‘emphasizing his own dissent, and appealing to an age 
which valued cleverness above everything else, in language 
which it could understand. Virtue, he said, is wisdom: it 
is vice that is folly (Xen. Mem. 3. 9. 4 sqq.: Plato, Rep. 
351 A). His antagonists were met on their own ground. 
We infer that if the State makes men better, and virtue 
is knowledge, the State must communicate knowledge. It 
is not, however, clear how the State communicates know- 
ledge in the Socratic sense—knowledge of the definitions 
of things, knowledge acquired through Dialectic. Nor does 
Socrates explain how it is that habituation is also a means 
of acquiring knowledge and virtue, though he clearly recog- 
nizes the fact (e.g. Xen. Mem. 3. 9. 1 sqq.). “Of course 
the larger the share ascribed to habituation in the produc- 
tion of virtue, the easier it is to regard virtue as the off- 
spring of the State. If, on the other hand, Dialectic is the 
path to knowledge and virtue, virtue would seem to be 
due to agencies not necessarily presupposing the co-opera- 
tion of the State. The Stoics, in fact, who reverted to the 
Socratic view of virtue as knowledge, denied that virtue 
acquired by exercise is virtue at all (Zeller, Stoics Epicu- 
reans and Sceptics, E. T. pp. 238-9), and consistently 
enough regarded the State rather as a field for the exercise 
of virtue than as its source. 

The doctrine that the right to rule is conferred by know- 
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ledge was not likely to bring Socrates popularity. Its 
meaning, to begin with, was misconceived. He was 
credited, for instance, by his accuser with the view that 
any son to whom he had taught wisdom had the right to 
treat an untrained father as a lunatic and put him in 
bonds; nay, replies Xenophon, he taught that a lunatic 
father should be thus treated, but that an ignorant father 
should receive the instruction he needed (Xen. Mem. Tf. 2. 
49 sqq.). He was further charged with depreciating men’s 
relatives in comparison with teachers of wisdom like him- 
self: what he really taught, however, was that relatives 
whose claims to respect rested simply on relationship and 
not on service to their kin, deserved but little consideration 
(ibid. 1. 2. 51 sqq.). It is clear that the new doctrine 
brought Socrates into collision not only with democratic 
sentiment, but also with the ties of kinship. It is in order 
to correct erroneous impressions on this subject, that Xeno- 
phon describes how earnestly he insisted on the claims of 
the parental and fraternal relations (Mem. 2. 2-3). The 
Memorabilia is, in fact, an apologetic work, intended to re- 
commend Socrates to ordinary Athenian opinion, and to 
show how false was the charge on which he was put to death, 
and this must be borne in mind in estimating the weight of 
its testimony. It remains true that the central principle of 
Socrates’ teaching—the authority of the wise—might easily 
be. misinterpreted as setting up the authority of the wise 
teacher against that of the wise parent, and even when 
interpreted aright, did tend to invalidate the authority of 
unwise parents, unwise rulers, and unwise laws. It was 
also easy for the outer world to confound the Socratic 
‘wisdom,’ which was not only wisdom but virtue, with mere 
cleverness, and to suppose that Socrates meant to justify 
the claims of men like Critias to rule. In reality, the wise 
ruler, as Socrates conceives him, is a man of a wholly 
opposite type. He is no self-seeker, nor does he live for 
his own pleasure. Aristippus anticipates Adeimantus (Rep. 
419 sqq.) when he asks Socrates in the Memorabilia of 
Xenophon (2. 1. 17)—dAAa ydp, ® Sé«pares, ot eis THv 
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Bacidixyy Téxvnv Tadevdpevor Hv SoKets por ov voile eddar- 
poviav eivat, Ti diabepover Tov e€ avaykns KaxoTabovyTar, et ye 
TewHoover Kal Supyoovor Kal pry@cover Kal aypuTVyicoveL Kal 
TaAAa TavTa MoxOjcoveLy EKOVTES ; 

It is true, however, that this doctrine of the right of 
wisdom to rule did make in favour of the Few. The 
political art was not, as the myth of Protagoras alleged, 
given to all men belonging to civilized States, but like 
any other art, to those who set themselves to learn it. 
The reasoning of Socrates pointed directly to the rule 
of the few who know. Indeed, as knowledge meant to 
Socrates knowledge of the definition of a thing, a dia- 
lectical education was apparently essential to the ruler. 
One step more, and Socrates, we feel, would have found 
himself depicting an ideal in some respects similar to 
that which Plato depicts in the Politicus. This step he 
did not take. On the contrary, he identified the legal 
and the just, and explained that he meant by law what- 
ever the citizens of a State agree to enact as embodying 
their views of what ought and ought not to be done 
(Xen. Mem. 4. 4. 12-13). He thus apparently treated 
the laws of all States as just, and his strict perform- 
ance of his duties as a citizen of Athens shows that he 
did not regard any defects of the Athenian constitution 
as releasing him from his obligations to his State. Ifhe 
permitted himself to dream of an ideal, his fancy wandered 
no farther afield than to the Athens of Solon (Xen. Mem. 
3. 5. 14) and to the Lacedaemonian State (ibid. 4. 4. 15 
sqq.: Xen. Symp. 8. 35, with which Henkel compares Plato, 
Crito 52 E). He praised the latter State for its obedience 
to law, which gave it a happy life in peace and irresistible 
strength in war, and for the unanimity of its citizens, which 
rose far above the level of a mere similarity of taste, and 
expressed itself in conformity to law (Xen. Mem. 4. 4. 
15-16). 

He was, in fact, too good a citizen to push his own theory 
to its consequences. His aim was twofold, like that of Aris- 
totle after him ; he wished to show the State what it might 
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and ought to be, and he wished to restore the authority of the 
actual State. The State, he held, ought to be in the hands 
of those who know, if only for the reason that when men 
reject the rule of the wise, they suffer for so doing. For 
the true test of that which is right was not, in his view, 
universal consent, or immutability, or universal observance, 
but the fact that men lose by not practising it (Xen. Mem. 
4. 4.24: cp. 3. 9. 12-13). It was one thing, however, to 
claim authority for a State ruled by the wise, and another 
to re-establish the authority of the actual State. The 
Sophists had dealt the actual State a fatal blow. Even 
Aristotle’s patient efforts to reform it failed to replace it in 
its primitive position as the guide of life. If Socrates in 
reasserting the claims of the State reasserted only the 
claims of a non-existent State, much the same thing may 
be said of Aristotle. 

Socrates impaired rather than restored the authority of 
the actual State. He did not even show how the actual 
State could be improved. Where were ‘those who know’ 
to be found, and how could they be placed in power? His 
political teaching threw little light on the pressing question, 
how the State was to be made better‘, and yet at the same 
time it was irritating. Plato tells us (Rep. 488 B) that it 
was as much as a man’s life was worth, in a society like that 
of Athens, merely to assert that the art of politics is com- 
municable by teaching, and Socrates not only insisted on 
this, but held that what a man could not communicate to 
others, he did not know himself (Xen. Mem. 4. 6. 1). 
We need not wonder that he paid the penalty”. Yet 
Socrates seems, unlike others after him, to have treated 
the art of politics as one which men of all classes and 
occupations might acquire. He is credited, indeed, with 
the saying that ‘idleness is the sister of freedom,’ but there 
is no indication that he held ‘knowledge’ to be incom- 
patible with the practice of the lower occupations. Unlike 
Pythagoras and the Sophists, who had addressed them- 


1 It is true, however, that he education (e.g. Xen. Mem. 4. I. 3). 
laid stress on the importance of 2 Cp. Plato, Polit. 299 B sq. 
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selves to rich and noble youths, Socrates appealed to men 
of every grade. He practised his dialectic not only in 
the houses of rich men like Cephalus, but in the open 
market-place and in the workshop of the leather-cutter 
Simon. In doing so, he acted-in the spirit of the Periclean 
ideal, according to which the highest interests of life were 
to be open tothe poor as much asto therich. Antisthenes, 
who belonged to the despised class of ‘half-breeds’ (76 
pi €€ Gudotepwv ToAiTGv eAevOepov), was as fully his disciple 
as the patrician Plato. Even if Socrates held that Dialectic 
is a condition of political knowledge and of the right to 
rule—and this we are not distinctly told—he apparently 
held that skill in Dialectic is accessible to all. Plato and 
Aristotle, on the contrary, tend to detach the philosopher 
from ‘necessary work. The ‘rule of the wise’ conse- 
quently assumes a new aspect in their hands. If Plato 
in the Republic opens, as he does in a way open, philoso- 
phical training and the rule of the State to all ranks, he 
does so on the condition that no attempt shall be made 
to combine the higher with the lower occupations. 


While Socrates belongs to the age of the Peloponnesian 
War, and Aristotle to the disorganized epoch at which 
Macedon rose to greatness, after the Athenian, Lacedae- 
monian, and Theban States had successively failed to 
retain the supremacy which they had successively won, 
Plato belongs to the intermediate period of Lacedaemonian 
supremacy. He outlived Leuctra, it is true, by upwards of 
twenty years, but during the best years of his life he beheld 
the Lacedaemonian State either on the eve of its triumph 
over Athens or in full fruition of empire. He was probably 
about fourteen years of age when the disaster at Syracuse 
happened, and about fifty-six in the year of Leuctra. He 
may perhaps have been acquainted with Socrates for about 
seven years—the last seven years of Socrates’ life, when 
he himself was between twenty-one and twenty-eight. 
He witnessed in youth the rise and fall of the Four Hundred 
at Athens, and saw the worst side of oligarchy under 
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the réeime of the Thirty Tyrants. A little later, his 
great teacher was put to death by the restored democracy, 
and Plato is said to have left Athens with others of the 
school for ten or twelve years. Few men have lived 
through such experiences before the age of thirty. His 
alienation from all actual forms of government could not 
fail to be far greater than that of Socrates. Where was a 
satisfactory government to be found? Not in Democracy, 
or Oligarchy, or Tyranny. Not even in the Lacedaemonian 
State, for Plato’s absorbing interest in philosophy and 
literature made it impossible for him to find his ideal 
there. Besides, the Sparta of Archidamus, which had won 
the admiration of Socrates, was now a thing of the past, 
and the less noble Sparta of Lysander had taken its place. 
Plato’s sketch of the ‘timocratical man’ (Rep. 548 D sqq.) 
perhaps gives us a clue to his conception of the Spartan 
character :-— 

‘He is not wholly unlike Glaucon, but more unyielding 
and less a votary of the Muses, though still their votary ; 
fond of listening to talk or song, but no orator ; he is gentle 
to freemen, though harsh and severe to slaves; very 
obedient to magistrates; fond of office and honour, but 
one who holds that a title to power is won by military and 
political achievements, not by oratory; fond of athletic 
exercise and hunting; a scorner of money in youth, but 
growing far otherwise as he becomes older, because he is 
without the surest safeguard of virtue—reason mingled 
with the study of povowi} (Adyos povotky KeKpayévos).’ 

The picture here drawn is the picture of a Hellene, 
though a Hellene of an exceptional type—farther removed, 
perhaps, from the Roman than from the Athenian, for 
he is a ‘votary of the Muses, and the love of personal 
distinction and pre-eminence has not been subdued in him 
to the same extent as in the Roman of the best days of the 
Republic; nor has he the Roman genius for law and legal 
government. He is, in fact, rather a soldier than a ruler ; 
not sterner than the Roman, but wilder and fiercer, though 
also more Hellenic—lacking at once the patient skill which 
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laid the world at the feet of Rome and the wisdom to govern 
a conquered world aright. 

The Spartan nature was harsh, narrow, imperfectly 
cultured, self-seeking, and Plato must have turned from it 
with pleasure to the recollection of Socrates, himself a 
Spartan in his powers of endurance, his simplicity of life, his 
scorn of ease and comfort, his devotion to his country, yet 
wholly unlike a Spartan in his intellectual greatness, his 
dialectical enthusiasm, his contempt for wealth and power, 
and his kindly zeal for the good of others. He became 
acquainted in his wanderings with another type of 
character—the Pythagorean—resembling the Socratic in its 
simplicity and self-mastery, but ascetic and fanciful, which 
Socrates never was, the musical and mathematical culture 
of the school passing, by a transition not infrequent in 
Greece, into religious mysticism. He would find the 
Pythagoreans full of faith in the power of education and 
the ordered life of a brotherhood of friends, convinced 
that States are made to be ruled by the wise, and not with- 
out recollections of a lost political ascendency. 

But if the Spartan type of character was defective, there 
was much to be learnt from the institutions of the Lacedae- 
monian State. Socrates, as we have seen, had not asked 
how his ideal ‘man of knowledge’ was to be produced 
or placed in a position to rule, but Lacedaemonian experi- 
ence threw some light on this subject. The example of 
the Lacedaemonian State showed how much the State 
could do for virtue by systematic training from the earliest 
years and by the regulation of adult life, by freeing the 
best minds from ignoble cares and adjusting social func- 
tions to capacity, and by inculcating obedience to law 
and authority. Imagine a State that should set itself to 
produce, not a body of soldier-citizens, but a Pythagorean 
brotherhood of wise men; or, better still, a brotherhood 
of men possessing knowledge in the fullest sense of the 
word—men who have learnt to know things as they really 
are, to study, not shadows, but the reality, and to rule by 
the light of this better knowledge. In a State ruled by 
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such men, the Many would no longer snatch greedily at 
power ; they would be well satisfied to confine themselves 
to the functions for which they are fitted and to surrender 
office into the hands of their betters; they would no longer 
need to be excluded from the State and enslaved, like the 
Helots; on the contrary, they would be the fellow-citizens 
of their rulers, linked to them by membership of a common 
State. Plato inherited from Socrates and from Pytha- 
goras the conception of the State as an union of unequals, 
of protectors and protected, the wise and the ignorant. 
Let the protectors, Plato said, be what they should be, 
and the protected will know their own place, and the ideal 
of the State will be realized. It was thus that the concep- 
tion of the ideal State of the Republic grew up in Plato’s 
mind. 

The opening conversations of the Republic reveal to us Sketch of 
that the aim of the dialogue is fully as much ethical as i ae 
political. They relate to the nature of justice, and place ing of the 
before us certain popular impressions on this subject, which Repos 
it will be the object of the dialogue to correct. We see 
that in the view of many to be just was to live for the 
advantage of another and for the advantage of the stronger 
—a poor-spirited and slavish thing to do—while from a 
second point of view justice wasa fzs aller, not a good thing 
in itself, but merely the least of two evils. Plato seeks, on 
the contrary, to show that justice is in itself a good, and the 
‘most essential of goods, for it is the condition of unity and 
happiness, both in the soul of the individual human being 
and in the State!. It also enables all the other virtues to 
exist and to accomplish their work (Rep. 433B). It 
means, in fact, the execution by a part of a Whole of the 
work for which it is fit”. In the just soul and State the 


1 Cp. Rep. 423 D, rotre & eBov- 
Aero SnAovv, Ott Kal Tovs GAXous 
moXitas mpos 6 Tis meduke, Tpos 
ToUTO Eva mpos Ev ExaaTov Epyov Cet 
Kopicew, Orws dy ev TO avTovd emiTn- 
Sevwy Exacros pr ToAXoi, adda eis 
ylyyntat, Kat ovto 69 Evpraca 7 
modus pia punrat, GdAa pr) TroAAat. 
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* Socrates had already com- 
mended the quality which he terms 
evmpa&ia, and the justice of the 
Republic is not far removed from 
the Socratic etmpafia: cp. Xen. 
Mem. 3. 9. 14, 76 b€ padovra te Kat 
pehetyoavta Te ed Trovety evmpakiay 
vouit@, Kat ot tovro émitndevovTes 
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lower elements do not usurp the work of the higher, the 
higher elements accept the co-operation of the lower. 

The mode in which Plato arrives at this conclusion is 

altogether noveland significant. Noone had yet employed 
the Science of Politics to throw light on the dark places of 
Ethics, but this is what Plato in effect does. He constructs 
an_ideal State, in order to show what the true nature of 
_justice_is. Justice, he says (Rep. 434E), can only be 
detected in a good State, and existing States are not good. 
The portraiture of a good State, according to him, will 
convey, not only political, but also ethical instruction, and 
dispel the ethical errors which were exercising so fatal an 
influence. A new importance was thus lent to political 
inquiry. 

In constructing the ‘ good State’ from which he 
hopes to learn so much, Plato follows out his favourite 
principle of specialization’ with much persistence. There 
must be a class to till the soil, another to build, another 
to weave, and on similar grounds there must be a class 
to fight and a class to govern. The principle is Socratic, 
though Socrates does not seem to have pushed it to 
its consequences. Plato, on the contrary, does so, and 
finds himself led on to exclude the mass of men from 
the functions of defending and governing the State, and 
to reserve these functions for two separate and compara- 
tively small classes. His reasoning is plausible, and it is 
not at first sight obvious why the work of governing should 
not, like that of house-building, be made over to a special 
class. There is no doubt that in the Greek State of Plato’s 
time the soldier, the judge, and the statesman were all of 
them insufficiently professional. The interests of the State 
were then, to a far greater extent than they have ever 
been since, confided to persons neither specially trained nor 
specially excellent. Democracy gave power to every free- 
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man, oligarchy gave power to the rich. Plato claimed that 
governing must be made over absolutely to a class which 
should do nothing but govern. Here we have the germ of 
the Republic. He learnt before he died that only the ‘sons 
of Gods’ could be trusted with the powers which he gave to 
the rulers of the Republic. In the Laws he does not give 
up the assimilation of the work of women and men, but he 
does give up the unchecked rule of a governing class. 
Aristotle allows unchecked power only to his tayBac.dredds, 
a hypothetical being of superhuman excellence and capa- 
city. Heand he alone is emancipated from the restraints 
of law: even the ideal citizens of the Fourth Book of the 
Politics are subject to them. 

The State, or rather city (7éAcs), which comes into exist- 
ence before our eyes in the Second Book of the dialogue, 
originates in men’s needs, for Plato does not, like Aris- 
_totle, conceive of man as a naturally ‘social being, | or 
recognize (in the Republic at all events) the priority ‘of 
ties of blood, such as those of the household. It begins 
in men’s need to live’, their need of food, lodging, and 
clothing. Its earliest members are the cultivator, the 
house-builder, the weaver, shoemaker, smith, and car- 
penter: four or five men of this stamp suffice to constitute 
a city, though a city of the barest kind (369 D). Here 
again Aristotle disagrees. The judge and the soldier are 
as essential ingredients in a city as the cultivator or artisan 
(Pol. 6 (4). 4. 1291 a 6 sqq.). Each man, Plato continues, 
follows a vocation of his own, both because he does his 
work better and more easily thus, and because men are 
born with different aptitudes (370 A-C). Herdsmen, mer- 
chants, retailers, day-labourers swell the population, and 
now our society is apparently complete (redéa, 371 E). Plato 
dwells for a moment on the happy social life? of this baby 
State—a State too undeveloped to be the home of either 
virtue or vice, yet, if he is in earnest in 372 E, the State in its 


1 Rep. 369D: cp. Aristot. Pol. 2 372 B, ndéws Evvdvres adA7- 
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most genuine and healthy form; he dwells on its simple 
luxuries, its beds of leaves, its mainly vegetable diet}, its 
praises of the Gods, its freedom from poverty and war, 
its innocence of soldiers and law-courts. 

But he knows that men’s desires are not easily confined 
within these healthy limits; they will ask for something 
more: new classes will be added—huntsmen (for Plato 
does not apparently, like Aristotle, regard hunting as one of 
the most primitive and natural pursuits), painters, sculptors, 
poets, actors, dancers, milliners, barbers, nurses, cooks, and 
finally swineherds. Then physicians will be necessary, and 
men’s unlimited striving for wealth will give birth to war?, 
the territory proving too small to satisfy the desires of its 
now numerous occupants. Then, and not till then, soldiers 
will be necessary, and they will have to be a separate class, 
if we are to be faithful to the principle which we adopted 
at the outset. Thus a body of guardians (#dAakes, 374 D) 
becomes essential. 

To Aristotle the Republic must have seemed to start 
with a false conception of the State. It is,in his view, 
precisely the life of the classes which are wanting in the 
‘genuine and healthy’ State of Plato—soldiers, judges, 
statesmen—that gives the State its value. They are to 
the rest what the soul is to the body (6 (4). 4. 1291 a 24 
sqq.). Without them the State is not really a State. 
They do not exist to restore health to a ‘feverish’ society, 
but to live their own life, which is the true ideal of human 
life. ZThe State should not be composed of a mass of traders 
and producers (xpyyarorikot), protected and schooled by a 


handful of noble men, but 


1 Oxen will be used for plough- 
ing and drawing, and their hides 
will serve together with the wool 
of sheep for raiment (370 D-E). 
Neither sheep nor oxen will ap- 
parently be used for food. Cheese, 
however, is an article of diet (372 
C). Swine will not be kept (373 C). 
With all this Aristotle does not 
agree. Nature designed the other 


of an adequately numerous 


animals to serve as food for man, 
as well as to supply him with 
clothing (Pol. 1. 8. 1256b 15 sqq.). 

* Aristotle, onthe contrary, holds 
that one kind of war at all events 
falls within the natural form of 
the Science of Supply, which does 
not make an unlimited amount of 
wealth its aim (Pol. 1. 8. 1256b 


23 sqq.). 
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body of persons capable of living and purposed to live 
the best life. 

The class of guardians are to be to the rest of the State 
what dogs are to a flock of sheep 4, at once protectors and 
guides. They must be ‘ philosophic and spirited and 
swift and strong’ (376 C); they must be brave, truthful, 
temperate, not fond of money (386-391); and in order 
that they may possess all these qualities, they must re- 
ceive a correct ‘musical’ and gymnastic training. Plato, 
like Aristotle after him, undertakes a reform of povo.xy and 
yupvaorixyn, but his treatment of the subject is in many 
respects different from that of Aristotle. We notice, in 
the first place, that while Aristotle concerns himself in the 
Fifth Book of the Politics only with the musical side of 
povotxn, Plato treats it as including poetry, tune, and 
rhythm, and pays fully as much attention to the substance 
and form of its poetic element, as he does to its accom- 
paniment of tune and rhythm (@dqs tpdzos Kat peddr, 398 C: 
pvduot, 399 E), and to the question of the instruments which 
are to be used (399 C sqq.). Then again, we observe that 
the two inquirers approach the subject with different aims. 
The aim of Plato is to devise a scheme of education which 
will fit his guardians for the position assigned to them in 
his State: the aim of Aristotle is to produce a class of 
citizens capable of living the highest and most complete 
life.. Thus Plato is naturally concerned for the most part 
with the value of povo.xy as an ethical influence, whereas 
Aristotle is careful to point out in how many different 
ways it enriches human life. Plato admits povo.xy without 
debate to a prominent place in his scheme of education : 
Aristotle debates its claims at some length, and learns 
by debating them how varied are its services to man. 
When the musical and gymnastic training of the guardians 
has been fully discussed, the further question arises, how are 
the rulers to be selected from the ranks of the guardians 
(412 B)? They must be older than the other guardians, 


1 Ultimately it is the class of dogs: the rulers are shepherds 
‘auxiliaries’ who are likened to (440 D), 
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they must be wise and capable men (pévipor, dvvarot), men 
who feel their interests to be bound up with those of the 
rest, and whose minds are therefore immovably set on 
doing that which is best for the whole State; they must 
be ‘lovers of their State and. vigilant in their care for it’ 
(piromddbes, 502 E: xndepdves tis méAews, 412 C)'. The 
ruler must be ‘ proof against illusion, must keep a strict 
guard over himself, and never forget the lessons of his 
“musical” training, but always bear himself well (edox7por), 
and, whatever happens to him, prove himself rhythmical 
and harmonious (etpv9j.0s, edappooros, 3. 413 E)’?. He will 
be ‘wise’ (codds) in the sense of ‘ prudent in deliberation’ 
(edBovdos), we learn in the Fourth Book (428)—he will 
possess that kind of science ‘which deliberates with a view 
to the well-being, not of some particular thing in the State, 
but of the State as a whole, and considers how it should 
conduct itself, both in its internal relations and in its 
relations to other States’ (428 C)*. Such will be the 
character of the ‘complete guardians’ (414 B); the younger 
guardians will be the ‘ auxiliaries’ (€z/xovpot) carrying their 
decrees into execution. Below these two classes, the 
traders and producers (xpnyatiorixot) form a third, and the 
three classes together make up the State. 

In order that there may be nothing to render the rulers 
and their auxiliaries otherwise than as good as possible, 
or to incline them to act wrongfully (kaxovpyetv) by the 
other citizens (3. 416 C), they must not possess any property 
of their own, not even a house or a treasury (rapetov) 


1 We are reminded of the 
Pythagorean dictum already re- 
ferred to (above, p. 379), that 
‘rulers must not only be men of 
knowledge, but loving to those 
they rule’ (cp. Rep. 412 D). 

* If we turn to the Seventh 
Book (522 A), we shall find the 
training here prescribed treated 
as inadequate and other than that 
which produces philosophers. It 
is a mere training through habit 
and produces, not a knowledge 
of principles, but only an instinc- 


tive grace of character (etpu@pia, 
evappootia, 522 A). This is said 
of povotkn. 

* Compare Ephor. Fragm. 67 
(Miller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. 1. 254), 
where Ephorus, after noticing the 
shortness of the period during 
which the Thebans retained their 
ascendency in Greece, adds— 
atrtov 6€ eivat TO Adywv Kal OptAias 
Tis mpos avOpwrous dAryepycat, 
porns & emednOjvat THs Kata 776- 
Aepov apeTis. 


————— 
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—treasuries, we learn in the Eighth Book (550 D), are 
the ruin of timocratic States like the Lacedaemonian—and 
they must receive year by year only just that amount of 
necessaries which they need for their own use (416 D sqq.); 
they must not possess or even use gold and silver, in the 
form of coin or in any other form. Once let them be 
owners of land, and houses, and coin, and they will pass 
their lives hating and hated by their fellow-citizens and 
in daily fear of violence (417 A sq.)'. Later on, in the 
Fourth Book (423 E),a hint is dropped that, so far as 
these two classes are concerned, not only property but 
also women and children will be as far as possible, like 
the goods of friends, in common. 

When Adeimantus remarks that the guardians will be 
more like a garrison of hired auxiliaries than citizens— 
pauper protectors of happy householders rather than them- 
selves happy men, the Platonic Socrates in effect replies 
that if they live up to their position, there is no reason 
why they should not be the happiest members of the 
community. Their duties will be—to keep both wealth 
and poverty * away from the State; to preserve the unity 
of the State without unduly contracting its dimensions, so 
that it shall be neither over-small nor yet, like many large 
States, two States in one; to make such transfers from 
the trading and producing class to the class of guardians 
and, vice versa as will secure that every one shall have the 
work to do for which he is fit, and thus that the State 


soul the 


1 It has been already noticed 
(above, p. 159 note), that while 
here in the Third Book the reason 
why the two higher classes are to 
hold everything in common is that 
otherwise they may be tempted 
to wrong the rest of the citizens 
and to earn their hatred by so 
doing, Plato assigns another 
reason in the Fifth Book (464)— 
the prevention of disharmony in 
the ranks of the two higher classes: 
if the members of these classes are 
at one, he says (465 B), the other 
citizens are sure to be so too. 


2 Similarly in the 
rational and spirited elements 
are to take charge of the appeti- 
tive element and to prevent its 
growing over-large and _ over- 
strong on a diet of bodily plea- 
sure (4. 442 A); or rather (9. 
571 E), to lull it to sleep by taking 
care that it has neither more nor 
less than its due share of nutri- 
ment, so that it may not trouble 
the best element of the soul by 
its joy or grief, but leave it to 
pursue its investigations in peace. 
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shall be one (423 D); but, above all, to attend to the 
rearing and education of the young—the children of the 
two upper classes are apparently referred to—and to see 
that this undergoes no change. 

The State which has now been constructed is prononseed 
to be good and normal, and all others to be bad and 
aberrant from the normal type (5. 449 A): it is the best 
possible (4. 434 E), perfectly good (reA€ws ayadn, 4. 427 E). 
Justice must consequently exist within it; and after a short 
search it is identified, and found to be—both in the soul of 
the individual human being and in the State—the fulfil- 
ment by each part of its appropriate function (ra atrod 
Tpatrew). 

So far the first four books of the Republic carry us, and 
even in them we seem to rise from time to time above the 
plane of Socratic thought. We are not, indeed, far from the 
Socratic point of view, when the wisdom which the rulers are 
required to possess is explained to be ‘wisdom in delibera- 
tion’ (evBovdia, 428 B), or a knowledge how the State should 
behave to itself and other States (428 C—D), though Socrates 
would have described the art of governing rather as a know- 
ledge how to make men better. We feel ourselves further 
from the Socratic stand-point, however, when the ruler is re- 
quired to know how to act so as to preserve the harmony of 
the parts of the State (443 E: cp. 442 C), for the conception 
of the State asa Whole composed of parts which need to 
work harmoniously together is rather Platonic or Pytha-. 
gorean than Socratic. Right action, in Plato’s view, is not 
the outcome simply of knowledge, but springs, in the case 
of an individual, from the co-operation of the parts of the 
soul—in the case of a State, from the co-operation of its 
elements. Not only must the ruling element of the soul 
possess knowledge, but it must be seconded by the spirited 
element, and even the lowest section must have virtue of a 
certain kind. And so in the State the virtue of the rulers 
must be supported by virtue in the second class and virtue 
in the third. There are irrational elements present both 
in the soul and in the State, which may be so constituted 
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as to refuse obedience to reason, and their co-operation is 
essential to a satisfactory result. In the State the third 
class—as in the soul the appetitive nature—is fully a mem- 
ber of the xowwvia, though a subordinate member. The 
traders and producers (xpnyarvorikoi) are citizens and parts 
of the Whole, so long as they do their part and refrain 
from meddling with the work of others. When they insist 
on ruling, as in an oligarchy or democracy, it is as if the 
appetitive element claimed supremacy in the soul. 

—~The aspiration of Plato in the first four books of the 
Republic is for a State in which the mass of the citizens 
are content to live the life of production and trade for 
which alone they are fit, and look for protection and 
guidance to a comparatively small soldier-class specially 
trained to find in an educated sense of proportion and 
harmony the secret of courage and temperance, and 
saved from temptations to misrule by holding women, 
children, and property in common—a class which in its 
turn accepts the rule of its wisest members, men who 
consecrate their lives to the good of the State as a whole, 
and rule in such a way as to maintain the co-operation of 
the three classes, and yet, notwithstanding their pre- 
eminence in wisdom, regard the two other classes as fellow- 
citizens and brothers. 

The interruption of Polemarchus and Adeimantus at the 
beginning of the Fifth Book forms, however, as has often 
been noticed, a turning-point in the course of the dialogue. 
Some! hold that the three books which intervene between 
the Fourth and Eighth, whatever the date of their com- 
position, found no place in the original scheme of the 
dialogue, and are a subsequent addition. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to suppose that the bold communistic proposals of the 
Republic were adopted without more discussion than they 
receive in the Third and Fourth Books, or that the assimila- 
tion of the occupations of men and women formed no part 
of the earlier draft; and we gather from a passing expres- 


' Krohn has argued elaborately book, ‘Der Platonische Staat’ 
for this view in his instructive (Halle, 1876). 
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sion in the Third Book (416 B, roiro peév odk voy bvicxupieo- 
Oar... ths pis TaLdelas, Hris ToTE €otwv), that the Platonic So- 
crates is even then not absolutely certain that the whole truth 
has been uttered as to the best education for a guardian ?. 
So again, we find at the close of the same book, that the 
question of the selection of rulers and guardians (7 éxAoy7 
Kal KaTacTacis Tv dpxovTwy Te Kal pvddkwrv) has as yet been 
dealt with only in outline (6s év réz@, pi) bv axpiBelas,3. 414A). 
Perhaps the interruption of Polemarchus and Adeimantus 
assures Socrates for the first time of the keen interest they 
take in the discussion—or perhaps it was necessary to 
avoid mixing up the search for justice with highly debat- 
able matter, and to bring it to a close without unreasonable 
delay ; at any rate, in the Fifth Book Socrates gives utter- 
ance to three great paradoxes in succession, of only one of 
which—the proposal of a communistic plan of life for the 
guardians—have we had even a hint before. The two others 
—the identification of the pursuits of the men and women 
of the guardian class, and the choice of carefully trained 
philosophers as rulers—are altogether new. The question 
how the constitution already described can be realized 
—how it is to be brought into existence—furnishes the 
occasion for the utterance of the last and greatest of the 
three paradoxes. It cannot be brought into being, till philo- 
sophers are kings, or kings become philosophers (5. 471 C: 
472 E sqq.)*. These are the lowest terms on which it can 





1 It should also be noticed that 
the Third Book (402) allows no 
man to be truly povorkds, who has 
not learnt from his study of povot- 
xn to discern the ‘essential forms’ 
(cién) of temperance, courage, and 
other virtues, so that there would 
seem to be a philosophical ele- 
ment even in the study of povockn, 
notwithstanding what we are told 
17.0522 Ay 

* If Themistius may be trusted, 
Aristotle dissented from Plato’s 
doctrine that kings should be phi- 
losophers—qrco ofetv pév 7@ Bact- 
et OdX Omws avaykatoy civat Packer, 


GA Kal éurodar, To 6€ piiocodod-= 
ow adnOwas evtvyxaver evretOn kat 
evnkoov (Aristot. Fragm. 79. 1489 b 
8 sqq.). In the Fourth Book of 
the Politics, however, he seems to 
regard philosophy as the best 
security, in the case of citizen- 
rulers at all events, for the right 
use of leisure (4 (7). 15). He 
appears also to have recom- 
mended the study of philosophy 
in the Iporpemrixds which he ad- 
dressed to Themison, King of the 
Cyprians (Aristot. Fragm. 47. 
1483 a 39: Heitz, die verlorenen 
Schriften des Aristoteles, p. 208). 
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be realized (cp. 473 B, rivos av opixporarov petaBaddvtos €AOor 
els ToUroy Tov TpdTOV THs ToALTElas wOALs). The subject of 
the choice of rulers is now taken up again and considered 
afresh (70 6€ Tév apydvTwr GoTep EE apyns peTedOeiv Set, 6. 
502E). It now appears that it is not enough for the ruler 
to have acquired an unerring sense of proportion and har- 
mony in feeling and action (evpvOuia, ebappooria), an un- 
shakeable devotion to the good of the State: he must be 
tested not only in labours and fears and pleasures, but in 
studies (503 D); the ‘perfect guardian’ is a philosopher 
(503 B), and we must take care that ours becomes one. 
He cannot do so unless he starts with great natural gifts— 
a tenacious memory, quickness to learn, breadth and eleva- 
tion of mind, a gracious and measured nature (€uperpos 
kat evxapis, 486 D), an instinctive love of truth, justice, 
courage, and temperance (487 A). His keenness to get 
to the heart of things (dA7j@ea, 490 A) is the central 
feature of his character and the source from which his 
moral excellence flows. Eager to pass beyond the shows 
of things to their inner reality, he presses on from the 
varying and manifold forms of the just (ra woAAG dixara) to 
its unmixed and unchanging essence or idea; he traces the 
just up to its source in the Idea of Good, which is also the 
source of all existence, and acquires from contact with that 
which truly exists (7d dvtws ov)—the only sure source—a 
healthy and orderly character, temperance, courage, and 
the rest of the virtues (4g0 A-C). His virtue, unlike that 
of those who are only virtuous through habit (522 A: 
619 C), has a firm foundation in knowledge. He has seen 
‘that which is just and beautiful and temperate’ both as it 
exists by nature and as it exists among men (501 B), and 
has a ‘divine pattern’ in his soul to guide him in fashioning 
the State over which he rules and the characters of its 
citizens (500 C sqq.); no hand but his can make the State 
happy and dear to God (500 E sqq.). He is the true 
guardian, the true ‘designer of constitutions’ ((wypados 


Not a few Romans probably held ~ for a future ruler (Suet. Nero, c. 
that philosophy was hardlyastudy 52: Tac. Agric. c. 4). 
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moXtreov, 500 E), the true ‘saviour of the constitution’ 
(502 D). Plato evidently has hopes that some son of a 
king or potentate (évrvdorns) may arise, fit to be made 
a philosopher, at whose hands citizens would be willing 
to accept the constitution which he has described (502 
A-B)'. He feels, indeed, that the permanent presence of 
an element of this kind in the State is essential (497 C). 

Thus rule is now given, not, as before, to men possessed 
of mere deliberative wisdom (etSovdor), knowing how the 
State should behave to itself and to other States, but to 
men of high natural excellence trained in a long series of 
studies calculated to evoke thought and draw it in the 
direction of true Being. The creation of a class of this 
kind is not only the ‘ Open, Sesame’ of the Republic—the 
condition of its being brought into existence—but also, it 
would seem, the condition of its satisfactory working, for 
Plato appears to hold that the permanent rulers of the 
State must be men of this type. 

As early as the age of 20 (537 B), at the close of the 
period of pure gymnastic training, the youths who have 
shone most in their musical and gymnastic studies are 
parted from the rest and treated with special distinction, 
and have their attention called to the inter-connexion of the 
various branches of science and their relation to true Being. 
From this select body a further selection is made on the 
completion of the thirtieth year, and those are picked out 
and surrounded with especial honour who successfully 
undergo a dialectical test, and prove most capable of leaving 
sight and sense behind, and penetrating with sureness to 
that which truly exists. Five years are to be devoted by 
them to the exclusive study of Dialectic; fifteen more are to 
be given to the acquisition of practical experience in military 
commands and posts suitable for young men (véwy apxat, 
539 E); and then at the age of 50 those who have survived 
all these tests and come out best both in practical work 
and in scientific study (év épyous te Kal émuotipats, 540 A) 


* Dion, according to Plutarch — bold constitutional innovations at 
(Dion, c. 53), attempted some Syracuse. 
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are to be bidden to lift up their eyes and look on that 
which is the source of light to all, the Idea of Good, and 
using it as a pattern, to order for the rest of their lives the 
State and private men and themselves, each ruling in turn’. 
They will pass most of their time in philosophic pursuits, 
but when the proper season comes, they will not shrink 
from the disagreeables of a political life, but consent to 
govern from a feeling of duty to the State and as a thing 
rather necessary than noble or glorious (540 A—B). 

It is under their auspices, and theirs only, that our ideal 
State can come into existence. Let men of this type, once 
in power, ‘send off into the country all those who are over 
ten years of age’ and ‘train the remainder in their own ways 
of life, being those which we have described*. Brought 
into being in this, the shortest and easiest, manner, our 
State will both itself enjoy happiness and be a blessing to 
the race in which it arises’ (541 A). These are among the 
closing words of the Seventh Book. 

Throughout the dialogue the question how the State is 
to be made at one with itself and happy seems to be even 
more prominent than the question how it is to be made to 
produce virtue. True, Plato asks (Rep. 456 E)—‘Is there 
anything better for a State than that women and men as 
excellent as possible should be produced in it ?’—but 
shortly after (462 A) he also asks: ‘Can we name any 
greater evil for a State than that which tears it asunder 
and makes it many States in place of one, or any greater 
good than that which binds it together and makes it one?’ 
Perhaps, indeed, the two things are hardly separable; it is 
virtue that gives unity to the State, unity that gives it virtue. 
But we feel that nothing comes home more to Plato than 
the disunion of all existing States (for even in the Lace- 


1 Plato speaks of his ideal State 
as assuming the form of a King- 
ship or an Aristocracy, according 
as one of the rulers, or more, pos- 
sesses transcendent excellence 
(4. 445 D): in the Ninth Book, 
however, it is called a Baowevo- 


péevn mods (576 D). 

2 This is evidently a softened 
version of the sentence which 
Heraclitus passed on the Ephe- 
sians for expelling Hermodorus 
(see Diog. Laert. 9.2: and above, 
p- 263 note). 
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daemonian State (547 C) the two upper classes are at enmity 
with the third, which they have conquered in war), and that 
he has nothing more at heart than to make his State not 


two States but one (423 D). 


He shows infinite ingenuity 


in devising means for securing this end. His main reliance 
is placed on justice, or, in other words, the correct distinc- 
tion of social function, but no care in the selection and edu- 
cation of the two upper classes will suffice, if they are not 
set free from the temptations which come with the posses- 
sion of households and several property. Then the original 
sketch of the education of the rulers is revised: it is not 
enough that they should be trained to rhythm and har- 
mony—they must have learnt virtue from contact with ‘that 
which really exists.’ They must have learnt that there is a 
life which is better than the life of a ruler, and come to the 
task of ruling with reluctance'. No such class exists at 
present in any State; a wholly new class needs to be 
created. When it exists, men will not hesitate to accept 
its authority. If at present illegitimate claimants grasp at 
power, it is because the true rulers do not exist. 


~~~ Plato holds up his ideal constitution not only as the best 


—which is all that Aristotle claims for his—but as the only 


normal form (449 A), realizable whenever and wherever a 


class of this kind can be brought into existence. The Eighth 
and Ninth Books illustrate the consequences of its deprava- 


tion or absence*. Power falls into worse and worse hands. 


The review of actual constitutions given in these books is 


1 Rep. 520 E, ed pev Biov eEevpn- 
ces dpelva TOU apyxew Tois ped- 
Aovow apEewv, Cate cor Suvatn yeve- 
aba TOs €0 oikoUpErn. 

2 There is much in them which 
carries our thoughts back rather 
to the Second, Third, and Fourth 
Books than to the Seventh. Mov- 
ovxy to Our surprise regains the 
credit which it had lost in the 
Seventh Book (522 A), where it is 
treated as a mere education of 
habit, not communicating science. 
In the Eighth Book, on the con- 


trary, the decline from the ideal 
State begins with the rule of dyov- 
aotepa pvAakes (546 D),and reason 
mingled with povotky (Ad-yos povatky 
kekpapevos, 549 B: cp. 560B) is 
declared to be the true preserva- 
tive of virtue, the true qualification 
for rule. On the other hand, there 
are passages in the Ninth Book 
(e. g. 585 B sqq.: 586 A, mpos ro 
aAnbds avo ovte aveBdeway K.T.d., 
cp. 7. 525 D) which are more in 
the spirit of the Fifth, Sixth, and 
Seventh Books. 
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designed to show that all States other than that in which 
justice reigns are unhappy, and increasingly unhappy, the 
further they are removed from the ideal model, and it 
naturally places them before us in a sombre light. The 
Lacedaemonian State still retains a few features of the ideal 
community: the distinction of social functions (or justice) 
so far survives there that the soldier is marked off from 
the cultivator and trader; the old respect for magistrates, 
the old military habits of life, the old interest in yupvacriKy 
also survive. But the third class has been enslaved, 
separate households and property have been introduced, 
the class of ‘wise men’ (codot) has been corrupted and has 
lost its hold of power. The State is in the hands of men 
in whom the spirited element rules, contentious and ambi- 
tious men (giAdvetkot kal Pirddtimor, 551 A). The régime is 
one of perpetual war, and love of money has come in with 
the decline of communism. 

In the oligarchy the money-getting spirit has won com- 
plete mastery. Rich men rule over spendthrifts whose 
purses they have drained: all but the rulers are poor 
(552 D). Functions are no longer distinguished; the 
soldier is also a cultivator or a trader. The oligarchical 
State is weak for war, for it is really two States—a State of 
the rich and a State of the poor—and it dares not arm its 
poor. It is in the oligarchy that the drone, stinged or 
stingless, or in other words, the idle spendthrift (564 B), is 
first engendered. 

Democracy is rather the rule of the stinged drones than 
of the many. There are three classes in a democracy—the 
drones, stinged and stingless; rich money-making orderly 
men; and a large body of poor labouring men, who seldom 
assemble together, but are all-powerful when they do. The 
drones of a democracy are far more formidable than those 
of an oligarchy, being now admitted to office, and they 
plunderthe_rich forthe benefit of the poor. This_is one 
feature of a democracy; another is its excess of liberty. 
A democracy is organized anarchy. We do not learn 
why the supremacy of the third class (the xpnuariorikoé) 
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should be accompanied by this excessive impatience of 
control. 

Anarchy leads by a natural reaction to tyranny’. The 
people loves to have a champion ; democracy commonly 
means the supremacy of an individual (565 C); and the 
champion easily passes into atyrant. Many of the touches 
in Aristotle’s well-known picture of tyranny will be found 
to have been drawn from Plato’s sketch of the tyrant, if the 
two are compared. 

Plato speaks throughout of oligarchy, democracy, and 
tyranny as if there were only one form of each, and that the 
most.extreme form. He is naturally led by the aim he 
has in view to make the worst of each of these constitutions. 
We must not look for scientific exactness in these vigorous 
sketches, which have a perennial truth and value; Plato’s 
aim is rather to show the misery of misrule than to trace 
with accuracy the path of constitutional change, or to re- 
produce every zzance of the various constitutions (Rep. 

548 D). When Aristotle, at the close of his book on Poli- 
tical Change, brings his unrivalled knowledge of the facts 
of constitutional change in Greek States to bear on Plato’s 
brilliant series of dissolving views, we feel that his matter- 
of-fact criticisms, however cogent they may be, are rather 
thrown away. 


Socrates had not designed an ideal State, but simply 
pointed to the Lacedaemonian State or to Solonian 
Athens. Plato reverted to the old practice, and the fact 
that he did so indicates an increased dissatisfaction with 
the actual State. The Republic is written from ‘the ful- 
ness of the heart ’"—with a keen sense of the need of moral 
and _ political reform ; far more so than the Politicus, more 
so perhaps than even the Laws. Hence in part its boldness 
of touch, its breadth of treatment, and the novelty of the 
remedies it suggests. 

Plato knows that moral and political improvement must 


1 Did Plato think that Athens would end in a tyranny? 
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go hand in hand, and thus while he seeks to persuade men 
of the happiness of virtue and the misery of vice, his 
criticism is especially directed to existing political insti- 
tutions, which he thought had much to do with the moral 
shortcomings of the age. He spares much that is merely 
Hellenic and temporary, and rejects much that experience 
has shown to stand on a far firmer basis, much that many 
would say is broadly human and for all time. He is fora 
State of small extent with a city at its centre, for games and 
festivals and athletic contests, for State-control over religion 
—so far he follows Hellenic traditions. The institutions 
which he challenges are mostly not specially Hellenic, but the 
common property of all ages and countries—the household, 
the right of several property, the distinction between the 
occupations of men and women, the drama. He requires 
wealth and numbers to submit to a denial of the claims 
which they have at all times and everywhere made to 
political authority. 

The faulty distribution of political rights in all existing 
Greek communities did much, in his view, to destroy the 
unity of the State, and to make the rise of the only class 
that could redeem it—the philosophic class—impossible 
and hopeless (497 A sqq.). The Greek States were ruled 
either by harsh soldiers, pugnacious and keen for personal 
distinction, like the Spartans, or by rapacious oligarchs, 
demagogues, or tyrants. The rule of the few meant the 
exploitation of the many by the rich. The rule of the many 
meant anarchy, political and moral, and the spoliation of 
the rich. The rule of the tyrant meant misery even to the 
tyrant himself. 

The picture which Plato draws in the Republic of the 
political state of Greece is probably too dark, for we know 
from Aristotle’s testimony that moderate forms of oligarchy 
and democracy did exist, and that the extreme form of 
democracy can hardly have found a place in many States 
(Aristot. Pol. 8 (6). 4.1319b1sqq.). Yet Aristotle himself 
dwells on the intolerance of compromise, the determination 
not to share power with others, but to crush them or be 
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crushed by them, which had come to prevail in men’s minds 
(Pol. 6 (4). 11. 1296 a 40 sqq.). 

Changes of character seemed to Plato to be needed in all _ 
ranks. The producing and trading classes must be just— 
that is, they must be content to do their own work without 
meddling with matters too high for them—and temperate 
—that is, they must be willing to accept the rule of their 
betters. If they were excluded from office, they were none 
the less citizens for that ; they were citizens and members 
of the Whole}, but that Whole must be ‘ vitalized, if we may 
use the word, by two added classes—the one designed to 
fight, the other to rule. Far the larger part of the best 
State? was to be of very ordinary material, but it was to be 
headed with silver, and its tip was to be of the very purest 
gold. The fighting and ruling classes must be distinct— 
not identical, as Hippodamus had made them—and they 
must ke educated in an altogether novel way and live an 
altogether novel kind of life. So far as they are concerned, 
the household and the right of several property must be 
abolished. Plato speaks, indeed, of an extension of the 
household tie, but the practical result of his proposals 
would be its abolition. So long as the guardian classes had 
wives and children and property of their own, they would 
not rule so as to win the love of the mass of the population, 
nor would they be united in feeling among themselves or a 
source of union to the rest. Private households and 
property were a fruitful source of litigation and disagreement 
(464 D), and we learn from a curious passage *, how keenly 
Plato felt the weariness of the task of caring for children 
and providing the wherewithal for the maintenance of a 


1 Cp. Rep. 552 A, pydev sovra 
TOV TS TOAEWS PEPOY, pHTE XPNLa- 
TioTHy pte Onproupyov pire inméa 
pare omXitny. 

2 Rep. 428 E sq.: cp. 442 A, 
where the appetitive part of the 
soul, which corresponds to 70 
xpnpeariorikov in the State, is said 
to be the largest portion of it. 

3 Rep. 465 C, ra ye py opixpo- 


rata Tay Kakay Ov dmpéreay oKva 


kai héyew &v amnddaypevor ay elev, 
ko\akelas Te TAOVTiwy, amopias TE 
kal dhynddvas boas ev radorpopias 
kal ypnuatiopots O.a tpopyy oikeT@v 
dvaykaiav ixyovot, Ta pev Saverfo- 
pevot, ta 8 €Eapvovpevor, Ta Oe 
TdvT@s Topitdpevor Ocuevor Tapa 
yuvaikds Te Kal oikéras, Taptevew 
mapaddvres, Oca TE, @ Hire, TeEpt 
aira Kal oia maoxovat, Seda Te O7 
kal ayevv Kat ovK aEta heyew. 
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household, though freedom from this burden is, he sees, a 
comparatively small matter. The proposal to assimilate 
the pursuits of women and men was probably suggested in 
part by the teaching of Socrates’. Of course, the establish- 
ment of communism was thus facilitated, and the regulation 
of women’s lives made more easy. The luxurious life of the 
women had done much to ruin the Lacedaemonian State, 
and Plato probably desired to prevent the same cause 
being fatal to his own ideal community. 

Even these sweeping changes, however, would not suffice 
without an entire change in the education of the soldiers 
and rulers of the State. There was much that was wrong 
in the poetry and music which formed the most potent 
element in the education of the day. The poets sang 
of Gods who were the cause of evil to men, and who 
were deceivers and false. They sapped men’s courage 
by their ill pictures of Hades, men’s self-control by their 
wailings for the noble dead and their representations of 
excessive mirth. The true povoixy makes men brave, 
orderly, and temperate (424 E, €vvoyot kal orovdaior)— 
correct in a thousand little matters which law cannot 
reach or touch (425 A-B). The State must keep an eye 
on all the arts, but especially on poetry and music, and 
see that they ‘moralize their song’ and teach men to 
know virtue in all its forms, and also vice in all its forms, 
as they know their alphabet (402 A-C). The drama is 
to be excluded. The education of those who are to rule 
is only to cease at the age of thirty-five, and in it all 
studies which lead the mind in the direction of true Being 
are to find a place—especially Mathematics and Dialectic. 
Contact with true Being and, above all, with the Idea of 
Good is the secret of complete virtue. 


1 Socrates had said (Xen.Symp. 
2.9) that the nature of women is 
not inferior to that of men, but only 
falls short of it in wisdom and 
strength (yvepns Kal ixxvos). The 
tendency of the Socratic doctrine 
of the unity of virtue was to dis- 
courage distinctions between the 


virtue of men and the virtue of 
women, such as that implied ina 
saying of Gorgias (Fragm. 17: 
Mullach, Fr. Philos. Gr. 2. 145), 
which Thucydides had tacitly 
amended in a fainous sentence of 
one of his speeches (2. 45. 4). 
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Plato’s hope is that if the State were once absolutely 
in the hands of rulers possessed of high natural gifts, 
yet saved from the corruption which ordinarily befel the 
possessor of such gifts, trained from their earliest years 
to be temperate, orderly, and gentle, as well as brave}, 
devoted to the wellbeing of the State as a whole, and 
freed from all disturbing influences of relationship and 
property—trulers mature in age and experience,and knowing 
what goodness and temperance and justice are as only 
philosophers can know this—the political problem would 
be found to have been solved. Rulers of this type would 
not oppress the ruled, and their authority would be willingly 
accepted by all. Disunion would vanish, the State would 
be not two but one, and ‘peace with virtue’ would bring 
happiness ”. 

The thought which underlies Plato’s project of a State 
is that the mass of men are fit only for industrial or 
trading pursuits, and should leave the defence of the State 
to a small separate class, and the government of it to 
a still smaller class selected from the fighting class. 
Indeed, he thinks that the mass only grasps at political 
power when the holders of it are unworthy of their 
position. Let these be all they should be, and the 
common herd will gladly leave politics to them. There 
is a kernel of truth in this view, and Aristotle has said 
something not very dissimilar (e.g. Pol. 2. 7. 1267b 
5 sqq.: 7 (5). 8. 1308b 34 sqq.: 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 11-1319a 
4). It is the organization of Plato’s State in detail, that is 
so startling; the broad conceptions on which it rests may 
be so stated as to lose all appearance of paradox. If Plato 
had said that the main stress of ruling must be borne by 


? Cp. Plato, Politicus 306. 

* Spinoza says (Tractat. Pol. 5. 
2): ‘certum est quod seditiones, 
bella, legumque contemptio sive 
violatio non tam subditorum mali- 
tiae, quam pravo imperii statui 
imputanda sunt... . Si itaque in 
una civitate malitia magis regnat, 
pluraque peccata committuntur, 


quam in alia, certum est id ex eo 
oriri, quod talis civitas non satis 
concordiae providerit, nec iura 
satis prudenter instituerit.’ But he 
does not go so far as to say that 
internal harmony is out of the 
question in the absence of rulers 
of heroic or angelic mould. 
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a few well-selected, highly gifted, well-trained natures 
devoted to the common good and distracted by no private 
interests, knowing what is great and excellent in human 
life and ordering everything with a view to it, valuing 
goodness more than wealth or distinction or empire, and 
supported by the love of a people conscious of its own 
inferiority and content to till the soil, or trade, or fight, 
and to leave ruling to those who understand it—we should 
have recognized the substantial basis of truth which 
underlies his social ideal, and not have lost sight of it 
in marvelling at the strangeness of his machinery. 
——It is another question whether a State of this kind, ) 
‘ composed to a large extent of men who are content to 
be ruled by others, and who neither take nor are fit to | 
take any part in guiding the State to which they belong 
who are, in fact, rather in the State than of it—is | 
really the highest type of State that can be imagined. | 
We may feel inclined to agree with Aristotle that it 
is not. 

But the ‘Republic’ formed a turning-point in the Influence 
history of Greek political philosophy, and gave it athe Re 


: : : public on 
direction which it was slow to lose. The political philo- the 


sopher was to be no mere apathetic analyst of social eer 
phenomena, but the watchful physician of the State, cea 
unflinching in his diagnosis of its maladies and outspoken 

in pointing to the true remedy. The political philosophy 

of Greece would perhaps have gained in many ways, 

if its aim had been less practical. The broad, profound 
principles which it asserts would not have been buried 

in ephemeral detail. Its theoretical basis would have 

been more firm, more consistent, more fully thought out. 

But it would have lost something of ‘actuality’; its authors 
would no longer claim our sympathy, as men keenly in- 
terested in the wellbeing of their race and eager to help 

it through its difficulties. They might perhaps be pro- 
founder anatomists of society, but they would hardly 
impress us to the same extent as good citizens concerned 


for the future of their country. The greatest master 
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of political inquiry that had yet appeared in Greece 
gave in the ‘ Republic’ a clear intimation to his successors 
in that field, that Political Philosophy was to keep watch 
on the maladies of the age, and to try to heal them: 
the political philosopher in Greece was to be all and more 
than all that the prophet had been to another- people. 
Vhen Plato discovered that the remedies suggested in the 
Republic were impracticable, he wrote the Laws in the 
hope of doing better service to his generation, and was 
prepared even to depict a ‘third State’; his intention was 
to be useful to his time and country, even if, as a matter of 
fact, his least ideal State was too ideal to be of much 
practical service to existing communities (Pol. 6 (4). 1. 
1288 b 33 sqq.). It is from Plato that Aristotle inherits 
the practical aim of his Political Philosophy. 

So again it is from Plato that Aristotle inherits the 
plan of depicting an ideal State, though, unlike Plato 
in the Republic, he does not claim that his ‘best State’ 
is universally applicable, or the only normal State. He 
inherits Plato’s conception of woAitixy as ordering every- 
thing in the State—supreme over law, economy, rhetoric, 
and strategy, and also apparently over poetry and the arts, 
though Aristotle would leave to poetry and music a far 
greater freedom of development than Plato was prepared 
to allow them. To him, as to Plato, Scientific Knowledge 
is essential to the ruler, though of a different kind from 
that which Plato insisted that he should possess, He 
inherits Plato’s view of the State as a Whole, whose parts 
must be adapted to each other and to the work they have 
to do, if the Whole is to prosper, though he criticises the 
co-ordination of parts in Plato’s Republic as imperfect, 
and not such as to secure happiness either to the Whole 
or to its parts. He approves the view that the individual 
citizen ought to consider himself as belonging to the State 
and not to himself, though he holds that no sacrifice of 
the individual’s happiness should be involved in this, 
whereas Plato’s scheme involved, in his opinion, a sacrifice 
of this kind. Like Plato, again, he places trading, industrial, 
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and agricultural functions in other hands than those to which 
he entrusts the defence of the State, and also marks off the 
military class from that to which he assigns the duties 
of government. Both followed, or rather improved upon, 
the tradition of the Lacedaemonian State in this matter. 
But if the ; Republic ’ has left mea traces of its influence 


Beer citnnated? to accept the State pee nee in it as the - 
ideal State, even_if he could regard the portraiture of ¢ an 
ideal State, or indeed of two or three of them, as an ade- 
quate t1 oe “of Political Philosophy. ine 
While Plato had regarded his State as realizable wherever Points in 
a: body of true philosophers, or even a single philosopher- ae 
king, could be brought into existence and entrusted with peer of 


power, ae admits that_his _ his best State can only be diverged 


into to being (6 (aye: i "1295 a 25 oe “Plato himself, sine 
he wrote the Laws, had come to see that he had taken too 
sanguine a view of human nature in the Republic, and had 
given to philosophic men powers which can only be given 
with safety to ‘gods and the children of gods.’ Aristotle 
saw far more clearly than Plato how seldom institutions of 
at all an ideal cast can be applicable to average commu- 
nities, and hence it is that he takes far greater pains than 
Plato to show how even the least favoured community may 
fae improve its institutions and come to enjoy a tolerable poli- 
tical organization. He is far from holding his best consti- <~ 
tution to be the only normal (6p) constitution. Every 
constitution _is normal which i is just and for the common good. 
The State is a thing that may legitimately assume a variety 
of forms. Some of these are better than others ; the Abso- 
lute Kingship and the Aristocracy are better than the 
Polity. But even the deviation-forms have their better and 
worse types, and it i is EY great thing to have shown a devia- 
tion- form of the wor st type how to become a deviation-form 
“of a better type, or even how to become not too intolerable 


to last. Aristotle appear store by tolerable 
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—Saconstitutions than Plato: to him the difference > between_a 
tolerable constitution and a bad one is immensé. Even 
democrats, he feels, may be glad to learn how to construct 
a democracy that will last, and it is as much the business 
of Political Philosophy to tell them how to do this as_to 
depict. an ideal State. 

KH But then Aristotle also_ thinks that Plato’s State is not 
the best_possible State, In the first place, he objects to 
Plato’s § organization of his three classes, as leaving the two 
upper classes in an insecure position. If the third class, 
he says (Pol. 2. 5. 1264 a 17), is to live a communistic life 
like the two others, it will have all the moral advantages 
which, according to Plato,accompany such a life; it will be 
too like the other classes to profit by their rule, as inferiors 
profit by the rule of superiors; indeed it will not submit to 
their rule, unless special precautions are taken. If, on the 
other hand (and this Aristotle had in an earlier passage 
—c. 4. 1262 a 40 sq.—rightly taken to be Plato’s mean- 
ing), the third class is not to live a communistic life, but 
to have private households and rights of property like 
the rest of the world, then Plato’s State will be just what 
he wishes it not to be—two States in one—for the two 
parts of its citizen-body will be living entirely different 
lives ; one of them will be as it were a garrison, while the 
other will be the real citizens. So again, on this hypothesis, 
the third class will be fully exposed to all the drawbacks, 
such as litigation and squabbles, which are said by Plato to 
attach to private households and property; indeed, when 
Plato says that not many laws will be needed in his State, 
seeing how good an education he provides for it (Rep. 425 B 
sqq.), it must not be forgotten that he has provided only 
for the education of the two upper classes. Uneducated 
as it is, the third class will have the lands of the State 
in its hands, subject only to the payment to the two others 
of a portion of the produce; it will be more aspiring and 
unmanageable than the class of Helots in the Lacedae- 
monian State. If, on the other hand—a third supposition 
—Plato’s plan is that the members of the third class shall 
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have lands of their own but women in common, other 
difficulties will arise. 

At all events, the whole subject of the social and poli- 
tical status of the third class should have been fully treated, 
and their constitutional organization, their training, and the 
laws under which they are to live, should have been clearly 
set forth. For the existence of the society which the two 
upper classes form (riv tév dvAdKwv Kowaviay, 1264 a 40) 
depends on the character of those who compose the third 
class. If this class is not as submissive and fitted for its 
position as it should be, the superstructure will collapse. 

— In full accordance with the view here expressed, Aristotle 
commits in his Fourth Book the functions discharged by 
Plato’s third class, not to Hellenes, but to non-Hellenes 
whose submissiveness can be relied on’. So far from accord- 
ing even a nominal citizenship to those who discharge 
‘necessary work’ in his State, Aristotle makes many of 
them slaves. 

Then again (he continues) in Plato’s State the same per- 
sons always rule. This is the best arrangement in the 
abstract, no doubt?, but then rulers can seldom be found 
possessing the commanding superiority, mental and physical 
(4 (7). 14. 1332 b 16 sqq.), which alone can justify this dis- 
tribution of power, or make it agreeable to the ruled. The 
Absolute King of Aristotle is to do so, but evidently 
Aristotle does not expect Plato’s first class to stand in 
the same relation of overwhelming superiority to those 
they rule as his Absolute King. If they do not do so, 
however, Plato’s rulers will hardly win willing obedience 
from a spirited and warlike class, like his second class. 

The very measure which Plato thinks would do most to 
bind the two upper classes together and to promote unity 
of feeling throughout their ranks—the abolition, so far as 
they are concerned, of the household and several property 

1 The yewpyoi of Aristotle’s State, are also vo, which does not, 
at all events, were to be non-Hel- however, necessarily imply that 
lenic, if serfs (4 (7). 10. 1330a they are non- Hellenic. 


25 sqq.), and would probably be * This opinion is expressed by 
mainly so, if slaves. The eumopo Aristotle in Pol. 2. 2. 1261 a 37 sqq. 
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—would, in Aristotle’s opinion, have the contrary effect. It 
would not be productive of concord and affection, but the 
reverse. Less care also would be bestowed on children 
and property, the pleasures of life would be diminished, 
and the State would be morally the poorer for the loss of 
opportunities for the exercise of some important virtues. 
The State exists to make men happy by giving full scope 
and play to all virtuous tendencies of human nature. Plato 
forgets this, when he takes the ‘flower of his flock’ and 
deprives them of all real relatives. He requires them to 
live without wives or daughters or sisters, without sons or 
brothers ; they are not even to have the means of helping 
a friend in distress ; he expects them, in fact, to live a life 
that cannot be lived by man (2. 5. 1263 b 29). 

— > The initial failure of the Republic, however, is its failure 
to understand the true nature of the citizen. The citizen, 
as Aristotle is careful to show at the beginning of the Third 
Book, is a man who shares in deliberative and judicial 
office; he is a man who is capable, not only of being ruled, 
but of ruling. The members of Plato’s second and third 
classes are excluded from all share in government and held 
to be unfit to rule; yet they are accounted citizens by 
Plato. It would be impossible to say of all the citizens of 
the Republic what Aristotle says of the citizen of the best 
State (3. 13. 1284a 1), that ‘they are able and purposed to ~ 
rule and be ruled with a view to a life of virtue.’ If Plato 
ascribes to his third class the virtues of temperance and 
justice, Aristotle holds that men in their position, when 
they possess these virtues, possess them in a form quite 
distinct from that in which they are possessed by the ideal 
citizen, for the justice and temperance they possess will be 
the sort of justice and temperance possessed by ‘ one who is 
ruled’ (6 dpxopevos)', whereas the citizen both rules and is 
ruled. Put in its simplest form, Aristotle’s view is that the 


citizen of a State must have something more than mere 
passive virtue; he must be able to take a share in guiding 
its destinies, he must live its full life. Indeed, Aristotle 


Y Pol’ 3;.4 1277-ba3 sa 
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would hardly allow that full xowwrvia exists between men so 
unequal as the members of the first and third classes of the 
Republic ; yet, if full xowwvia does not exist between them, 
how can they be fellow-citizens ? 

Nor is this all. Not only is Plato’s best State encum- 
bered with citizens who are not really citizens, but it fails 
to fulfil the first condition of a best State (4 (7). 1. 13234 
14 sqq. )ait does not realize the most desirable life. The 
best State is what it is, not because it realizes the maximum 
of unity, nor even because it makes men virtuous better than 
any other!, but because it realizes the highest quality of 
life—life of the fullest and completest kind (2. 2. 1261 b 10 
sqq-). Its citizens must be happy—that is to say, they 
must have all qualifications, internal and external, for living, 
and be purposed to live, in the active exercise of all forms 
of virtue, moral and intellectual; their ‘virtuous activity ’ 
must be that fully equipped and wholly unimpeded ‘virtuous 
activity’ to which alone Aristotle concedes the name of 
happiness ; they must live a life in which the moral virtues 
work hand in hand with their nobler kin, the intellectual 
virtues. It is not possible for the State as a whole to live 
this life, unless some at least of its citizens do so; but 
where is the class in the Republic that lives it? Not the 
third class, not the second; not even the first, for this lacks 
the full provision of external goods which is essential for 
such a life, and besides, it seems to be intended to live 
rather for rule over its inferiors than for philosophy, which 
is to Aristotle the highest aim in life?—not even for rule 
over its likes, but for rule over inferiors. Yet the better 
the ruled, the better is the rule exercised (Pol. 1. 5. 1254a 
25, del Bedrtiov % apxi) i TGv BeAtidvov apxopévov). Aris-“) 
totle’s dream is of a State, not composed of protectors and | 
protected, nor even of ‘guardians’ alone or ‘ guardians fully 
provided with external means’ alone, but of o7ovdaior—_ 


1 TIoAurexy, indeed, according to 2 Plato also speaks of the phi- 
Aristotle (Eth. Nic. 1.10.1099b 29), | losophic life as ‘ better’ than the 
not only makes the citizens vir- life of ruling (Rep. 520 E). 
tuous, but also mpaxztkolt T@v Kaha@v. 


A broad 
resem- 
blance, 
however, 
exists be- 
tween the 
political 
ideal of 
Aristotle 
and that 
of Plato. 
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men of many-sided excellence, intensifying by their mutual 
relations as parts of a society each other’s virtue and hap- 
piness, and doing all that can be done for women, children, 
and the social adjuncts, while they also possess external 
means in just that amount, neither more nor less, which 
will enable them to live a life of this kind. His ideal State 
is not a State of protectors and protected, but is one com- 
posed of fully-developed men, rejoicing in each other's 
manhood. The perfection of their life lies in the fact that 
they are a large company of ozovéaio1, not intermixed with 
any feebler elements. The best State is that which is all 
gold, not that which is tipped with gold’. If we are to 
construct a best State, he seems to say, let us construct one 
which, while it is not impossible, shall be really the best. 
‘Ten just men’ do not make a good State, any more than 
one swallow makes a summer. The secret of a State’s 
excellence lies in the fact of its consisting of a large body 
of excellent citizens organized aright. Plato had sacrificed 
much that makes life worth having without realizing in any 
one of the three sections of his State the most desirable 
life. 

Yet if we note the points in which these two ideals 
differ, we should also bear in mind their broad resemblance. 


Both Plato and Aristotle find the secret of political well- 
being in the supremacy of a rational love of ro xadov 


oyer that craving for external goods which carried every- 
thing before it in their day, as it has carried everything 
before it since. The State, they hold, will never be all it 
might be until its rulers (Aristotle would say, its citizens) 
count wealth and even distinctions as nothing in comparison 
with 76 kaAdv—until justice and wisdom are more to them 





_than fame or riches. Both in Aristotle’s State and in 


Plato’s, the motives which play so large a part in the State 
as we know it are to lose their power. The quest of 
wealth is permitted only to the third class of Plato’s State, 


* The inferior materials which State by Aristotle, and expressly 
Plato admits into the structure of declared not to be among its 
his State are excluded from the ‘ parts.’ 
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and even in their case only within certain limits (Rep. 
421 Esq.): Aristotle hopes to bring all his citizens to see 
that wealth is but a means to higher things, and to abandon 
its unlimited and irrational pursuit. That love of praise 
and of distinctions which was the ‘last infirmity’ of the 
Greek mind was to be well controlled in both societies. In 
both the rulers rule well, not because they love wealth, or 
the praise of men, or social distinctions, not even because 
they are patriots and lovers of their country, but because 
they know and love 70 caddy, and because they would be 
unhappy if they did not rule well. They govern aright for 
the very same reason for which they act aright. Neither 
Plato’s philosophic rulers nor Aristotle’s citizens are impec- 
cable, for they are human beings, and their likes perhaps 
already existed here and there; that which did not as yet 
exist was an organized body of such men—men in whom 
the element of desire is overshadowed and permeated by 
the element of reason. In Plato’s State men not of this 
type would be excluded from power, though not from 
citizenship ; in Aristotle’s they would form no part of the 
citizen-body or the State. Both hold that wise laws will 
go for little if they do not produce by education and habitu- 
ation ‘wise and understanding’ men, who will count wealth 
and distinction as dross in comparison with virtue. Plato 
is content if the rulers of the State are men of this stamp; 
Aristotle, with more consistency, requires that the whole 
citizen-body shall be so. 

The organization of modern States is so elaborate, that 
we are apt to forget what Plato and Aristotle never forget, 
that as is the people, so is the State. Their teaching is 
that institutions are good for little in the absence of great 
qualities in the nation. Hence the importance which they 
attach to education and social habit. Modern States leave 
more to chance, but they are not unconscious of this truth. 
England knows perfectly well, that its wellbeing mainly 
depends on the preservation and multiplication of the nobler 
types of English character. 


The 
Politicus. 
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The Politicus, whatever its date, is concerned with the 
Statesman (6 BacwdtKds cal wodutixds, Polit. 311 C) and his 
art, rather than with the State, as indeed its title implies. 
It does not embarrass itself with an attempt to depict an 
ideal State, nor does it even inquire, like the Republic, how 
the true ruler is produced; it merely seeks to point him 
out, to show what he is and does, and to distinguish him 
from the false ruler—to part off wodurixoi rightly so called 
from the ‘rout of Centaurs and Satyrs’ (303 C: cp.292D), 
who usurp the name in actual States. Even more than 
the Republic, it traverses ground already traversed by 
Socrates, who had inquired ‘who the Statesman is’ (Xen. 
Mem. I. 1. 16), though he had not sketched an ideal State. 
But it deals with the question in an intentionally elaborate 
and cumbrous way, unlike that in which Socrates probably 
dealt with it, and the chief part in the conversation is taken 
by a ‘Stranger.’ In the Politicus we have to win our way 
to the political kernel through a husk of logic; and if it is 
true that in the Republic we approach Politics through 
Ethics, the two main topics of the Republic are infinitely 
nearer and more congenial to each other than the two main 
topics of the Politicus. The latter dialogue seems at least 
as much intended to illustrate an interesting logical process 
—that of disentangling the statesman’s art from the general 
mass of things—as to arrive at political truth. The dialec- 
tical interest and the political cross each other throughout 
the dialogue; each seems occasionally to overpower the 
other. Thus the first and highest object of it is said (Polit. 
286 D) to be to ‘assert the great method of division accord- 
ing to species, and to ‘make those who take part in the 
inquiry better dialecticians? and more capable of expressing 
the truth of things’ (287 A). Elsewhere, however, Plato 
seems to be carried away by his interest in some political 
lesson—the folly, for instance, of regulating the practice of 

» The refusal to divide man- Fifth Book of the Republic (470 
kind into Greeks and barbarians C-471 B). 

(Polit. 262 D) looks as if it was * This was a frequent aim of 


subsequent, not prior, to the Socrates (Xen. Mem. 4. 6. 1). 
totally different procedure in the 
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the political art by written rules, when other arts are not 
so fettered, or the need of harmonizing the two dispo- 
sitions prominent among men—and then the dialectical 
interest falls into the background. The eliminative method 
of the dialogue sets the King or Statesman in strong con- 
trast to unqualified pretenders to rule. The slave, the 
money-changer, the merchant, ship-owner, and retailer, the 
hired labourer, the herald and scribe, the diviner, the priest 
are successively warned off the statesman’s province. Plato 
is sure in the Politicus (290 A) that day-labourers and 
wage-receivers, retailers and merchants will not claim to 
possess the political or kingly art; there is more chance of 
heralds, scribes, prophets, and priests doing so, to say 
nothing of the ‘Centaurs’ and ‘Satyrs’ who commonly 
bear rule (291 A-B). The fact that rule is in the hands 
of One or a Few or Many—of the rich or the poor—that it 
is imposed by force or willingly accepted—that it is exer- 
cised in subjection to written law or not so, has nothing to 
do with its legitimacy or illegitimacy (292 A)*. States- 
manship is a science—émiornpn Tept avOpdzav apxijs, 292 D 
—-a science to which few, perhaps in reality only one man 
in a community, can attain. The Statesman is not quite 
what a shepherd is to his flock, as Socrates said he was: 
he does not feed those over whom he rules, but rather 
tends and takes care of them. The comparison of Socrates 
comes nearer to reproducing the relation of ruler and ruled 
as it existed in the days of Cronus, than that which prevails 
now under the sway of Zeus. The test of the true ruler 
is that he rules with science and justice for men’s good, pre- 
serving them and making them better (293 D: 297 A sq.). 
At this point the listener, whose interruption reminds us 
of that of Polemarchus in the Republic, betrays his sur- 
prise at the proposal that the ruler should govern without 
law; and the defence of this paradox is one of the most 
1 Contrast Laws 832 B-D, rov- ovdepia, dN’ axdvrway Exovoa apyer 
TOV (democracy, oligarchy, and atv dei tw Bia—comparing with 
tyranny) yap 69 Todureia pev ovde- this latter passage Cic. de Rep. 


pia, otaciwteia de mara heyou’ 3. 29. 41: 3. 31. 43. 
div 6p0drata, éxdvTwy yap €xovca 
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vigorous portions of the dialogue. The principle of a 
parallel between moAwtiky and other arts lies at the root 
both of the Politicus! and the Republic, but a different 
lesson is drawn from it in the two dialogues; in the Re- 
public the lesson of specialization, in the Politicus the 
lesson that the true ruler should not be fettered by law 
—one which had not been dwelt on in the Republic with 
equal emphasis or at equal length. But Plato admits that if 
a King possessed of the Kingly Science and ruling without 
law is not forthcoming, then the next best thing is King- 
ship with law, and so he carries us down a scale of States 
through Aristocracy with Law and Democracy with Law, 
to Democracy, Oligarchy, and Tyranny without it. Thus 
while the Politicus, like the Republic, exhibits a scale of 


_ States, it groups them more openly in an order of merit and : 
classifies them more carefully: for instance, it distinguishes 


two forms of Democracy, while the Republic had known 
but one. The distinction between the two forms, however, 
is made to rest merely on the observance or non-observance 
of law, and so is that between Aristocracy and Oligarchy— 
an account of the matter which can hardly have satisfied 
Aristotle. Still the fact that a number of constitutions are 
indicated in this dialogue as tolerable make-shifts, in the 
absence of the best and only normal one, shows that Plato 
was increasingly sensible of the difficulty of realizing the 
latter, and also prepares us for the wider conception of the 
problem of political philosophy which we find in the Laws 
and in Aristotle’s Politics. 

Just as in the Republic the xpyyarvorixol are parts of the 
Whole and fellow-citizens of the ruling class, so in the 
Politicus the other arts are co-operators (cvvairior) with 
modi. Yet even the personages who stand nearest to the 
Statesman—and the possessors of musical, rhetorical, mili- 
tary, and judicial science come far nearer to him than any 
others—are carefully marked off and distinguished from 
him at the close of the dialogue. The business of the 
Statesman is to take his stand high above the practitioners 

1 See e.g. Polit. 298. 
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of the other arts and to combine their efforts—to weave 
together all the forces at work in the State (ravra fuvv- 
gaiver ta Kata 7éALv, 305 E)—to wed courage with order- 
liness in the minds of the ruled, partly by means of edu- 
cation, partly by means of marriage, and to draw them 
together by instilling into their minds one common opinion 
as to what is just and unjust, good and evil. 

The Politicus works out the Socratic principle of the rule 
of knowledge with an ex cathedra absoluteness which is 
absent in the Republic. The latter dialogue, while claim- 
ing unchecked rule for knowledge, half disarms criticism by 
pointing out how many noble qualities, moral and intel- 
lectual, must be present in one who possesses full know- 
ledge, what a long and arduous training knowledge 
presupposes, and how great and profound a thing it is, 
piercing to the central source of Being; and again, how 
willingly men acquiesce in the rule of those who possess it. 
In the Politicus no attempt is made to meet the reader half- 
way on this subject, or to remove his hesitations and doubts: 
the knowledge for which the right to rule is claimed is 
merely the ‘knowledge how to rule men,’ the knowledge 
how to draw them together—a less august thing than the 
Science of Being which the Republic enthrones. It is in 
favour of the possessor of this kind of knowledge that we 
are called on to sacrifice Law and to accept the autocracy 
of an individual. Nowhere is the tendency of Plato’s 
political teaching to an autocracy of the One or Few Wise 
more clearly revealed than in the Politicus. Aristotle, on 
the contrary, insisted that there is nothing in Law or ina 
numerous body of citizens interchanging rule, that is incom- 
patible with the true ideal of the State. 


We know not what interval of time separates the compo- sketch of 
sition of the Laws from that of the Republic, nor do we fee 
know for certain whether the Politicus intervenes chronolo- in the 
gically between the two. To some extent the Laws takes 1*”* 
up the line of thought suggested in the Politicus. Already 
in the Politicus we trace a misgiving as to the practica- 
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bility of the best constitution, for we find certain tolerable 
forms of constitution other than the best enumerated there ; 
and in the Politicus, as in the Laws, we are taught to fall 
back on Law in the absence of the heaven-born rulers, who 
are always scarce and few; the teaching of the Politicus on 
particular points, again, is echoed in the Laws (compare, for 
example, Polit. 310 C sqq. with Laws 773 A-D). On the 
other hand, the stress laid in the Laws on the advantage of 
government by persuasion reminds us rather of the lan- 
guage of the Republic than of that of the Politicus!, and no 
State resembling that of the Laws appears in the list of 
States given in the Politicus, for though the State of the 
Laws is a State under the rule of Law, it is not a Kingship, 
nor an Aristocracy, nor a Democracy ; it is rather a mixture 
of the two latter constitutions with something of Plutocracy 
or Oligarchy. 

There can be no doubt, however, that the dialogue is the 
work of Plato’s old age*—an old age overflowing with 
interest in social and political legislation down to even its 
minutest details *, all the more so, perhaps, because Plato 


1 Read the criticism of the 
timocratic character—ovy t7é mret- 
Gots adN wird Bias memadevpevor, 
Rep. 548 B; and contrast Polit. 
293 A, rovrous dé ye, eay Te ExdvTwY 
€ay TE AKOVT@Y GpX@OL. . . VOULOTEOV 
Kata TEXYNY HVTWoUY apxiY apyovTas. 

? If it belongs, as Zeller thinks 
(Plato E. T. p. 548), to the last 
ten years of his life, it may have 
been written while his friend Dion 
was seeking to remodel the con- 
stitution of Syracuse on a some- 
what similar plan, or after he had 
perished in the attempt (B.C. 353). 
*"Erevoet O€ (6 Aiwv) tv pev akpatov 
Onpokpatiay, @s ov TodiTetay adda 
TavToT@ALov ovTav TroNLTEL@Y, KaTa 
tov Il\drwva, Kwdvew (kodovety ?), 
Aakavikoy O€ Tt Kat Kpnrikoy oxnjpa 
puEdpevos ek Siuov Kat PBagidrelas 
ap.orokpariay €xoy tiv émotatoucay 
kai BpaBevovoay ta péyiota Kabio- 
Tdvat Kal koopety, 6pav Kal Tovs 
Kopw@ious ddvyapxiKk@repdv Te TOAt- 


Tevopevous Kal 4) TOAAG TOY KOWOY 
ev T@ Ono mparrovras (Plutarch, 
Dion c. 53). 

The fact that Plato wrote that 
which is by far the longest of his 
dialogues when a very old man, 
may partly explain the inconsis- 
tencies and other defects which 
lead Ivo Bruns (in his work 
‘Plato’s Gesetze’) to find consi- 
derable traces of another hand 
(that of Philippus of Opus, he 
thinks) in the dialogue. Some of 
these defects are so glaring that 
they would perhaps hardly have 
escaped a final revision by Plato, 
and it may be that this final revi- 
sion was wanting. It is true that 
inconsistencies occur in dialogues 
of Plato which must be regarded 
as intact. 

3 Thus Plato insists on house- 
holders rising early and not spend- 
ing the whole night asleep (807 E 
sqq.: cp. Hom. Il. 2. 24)—on the 
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had taken no active part in the politics of his own State. 
He revels, in fact, in his own ingenuity and fertility of re- 
source to such an extent, that the central ideas of the work 
run some risk of being lost under a mass of superincumbent 
detail. Old age, if it had deepened Plato’s dogmatism and 
antipathy to change, adding a slight touch of superstition 
and some contempt for men and their concerns (803 B sqq.: 
804 B), and rendering him somewhat readier to preach or to 
legislate than to inquire, had not entirely robbed him of his 
old love of banter, or made him an absolutist, a fanatic, or an 
ascetic ; it had, on the contrary, taught him that the world 
could get on better out of leading-strings than he had 
thought, and that to emancipate it in some degree would 
not necessarily lead to absolute ruin. Thus, while he is 
now more earnest than ever about Communism (for he says 
in the Laws that the best State is that in which no one 
has anything of his own’, whereas in the Republic only the 
two upper classes have things in common), he has neverthe- 
less learnt two important lessons: (1) that to give absolute 
authority even to the best and wisest of men is unsafe? ; 
(2) that the social elements of wealth and numbers will not 
tolerate an entire exclusion from power®. Some share of 
political right must therefore be accorded even to these 
elements; and he now declines to trust a few gifted and 
highly trained natures with that absolute power which he 
had conceded to them in the Republic and the Politicus. 
How then is good government to be secured under these 
new conditions? The answer of the dialogue is—by making 
the whole body of citizens as much as possible what they 
ought to be—men of measure and moderation (érpuoz), 


abandonment, at all events by 874E sqq., 691 C sq., 692 B sq., 
soldiers, of all coverings for head 713 C sq. 


and feet (942 D) — denounces * Plato even seems inclined, as 


change even in food (797 E)— 
declaims against the thoughtless- 
ness of boys (808 D) etc. 

1 Laws 739. 

2 See the passages referred to 
by Susemihl (Sus.’*, Note 191): 
Laws 739 A sqq., 807 B, 853 C, 


we have already noticed, to recog- 
nize claims to power such as those 
of physical strength and beauty 
(Laws 744 B-C), which Aristotle 
rejects as not directly contributory 
to the end of the State (Pol. 3. 12. 
1282 b 23 sqq.). 
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law-abiding, and religious—by relieving them of all lower 
functions, by saving them from the corrupting influence of 
extreme wealth and extreme poverty, by educating them 
and regulating their life, and also by securing that power 
shall fall into the hands of the most trustworthy among 
them, without however allowing unchecked authority to 
anyone. The citizens of the Laws are far more on an 
equality with each other than those of the Republic, but 
even in the Laws it is ultimately, as we shall see, only 
the Few who are thought by Plato to be fully capable of 
ruling. To bea citizen is not to him, as it is to Aristotle, 
to be capable of rule: more and more we discover, as we 
read further in the dialogue, that Plato still conceives society 
as an union of unequals, of protectors and protected. The 
ideal basis of human society to him is the reverence of the 
inferior for the superior; the ideal organization of society 
is that which prevailed in the days of Cronus, when men 
were ruled by gods. We still trace the influence of this 
ideal in the Laws, though Plato now feels that the rule of 
men over men cannot be safely assimilated to this model. 
Reverential submission to autocratic rulers cannot be the 
keystone of a purely human State; the ruled must in such 
a State reverence the Law. Law is here to be supreme, 
and reverence for law is to be more highly honoured than 
the greatest military services to the State (922A): the 
State in which the law is obeyed is enthusiastically eulo- 
gized (715 D), though we find a confession elsewhere (875 C 
sq.: 966 C), that obedience to law is the second-best thing 
only, and the best a mind which knows and spontaneously 
cleaves to that which is just and for the common good. 
The type of character which the citizen of the Laws is 
expected to realize is, accordingly, one apt for obedience to 
Law—a moderate or measured (érpios!) and temperate 
(cdéppwv) type. We hear so much of temperance, that the 
State of the Laws might well seem to be built on this 
foundation, as that of the Republic is built on justice. It is 


* Merpidrns implies,amongother gant and violent desires (Rep. 
things, freedom from all extrava- 572 B). 
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temperance that enables men to deal aright with pain and 
pleasure, to rest content with a limited authority, and to 
render a willing obedience to law, and not only to law in its 
compulsory, but also to law in its suasory form (véyos dvay- 
KaoTiKds—ovp.BovdrevTikds, 930 B: 921 E)—for conformity to 
law through compulsion is distinguished from hearty ac- 
ceptance of its persuasions or recommendations (ézawvot, 
730 B, 773 E: b0axh Kai vovdernors, 788 A: émirpdevpa, 
808 A). Obedience, however, must further be intelligent, 
for we find that obedience founded on unintelligent habit 
is unfavourably contrasted with obedience founded on in- 
telligent comprehension (951 B). Temperance must, there- 
fore, be crowned with moral prudence (¢pévnois), for 
this is the natural guide and complement of the other 
virtues (688 A sq.); our State must be built upon 10 ¢po- 
veiy kal 70 cwdpovety (712 A): nay, we learn, before the 
dialogue closes, that the supreme control, even in the State 
of the Laws, must rest with a few philosophical minds, 
able to discern the One in the Many and to trace the 
various virtues to their source in the Idea of Good (965 B 
sqq.). Thus, that approach to an equality among the 
citizens which we seemed at the outset to detect in the 
State of the Laws, as contrasted with that of the Re- 
public, ultimately to a great extent disappears: we find 
that even among the magistrates of the State, while 
‘some walk by true opinion only,’ others ‘walk by wis- 
dom’ (¢pévnois, 632 C); some work at the studies 
prescribed by the law in an exact and scientific way 
(818 A), others do not. There is, however, one great 
difference between the position of philosophers in this State 
and in the Republic: here they not only rule in obedience 
to and as ministers of the law (imnpétas tots vouous, 715 
C), but they owe their position in part to the amount 
of their property, the goodwill of their fellow-citizens, or 
the chances of the lot, and they will have to render a strict 
account of their conduct in office. 

Virtue in this State will be something far other than the 
lame and one-sided asceticism of the Lacedaemonians; it 
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will be based on a fuller experience of life; it will be 
capable of dealing aright not only with pain but also 
with pleasure; it will ‘draw from the fountains of pain 
and pleasure, where and when and as much as it ought’?. 
The virtue expected of a citizen of this State will in- 
deed be more complete than that expected of any class 
in the Republic, except the highest. Virtue, however, 
will not by itself suffice: morality must become religious; 
behind and above the laws glimpses must be caught of 
something still higher (715 E sqq.: 762 E); not (for most 
of the citizens, at all events) the Idea of Good, but 
Gods—Gods loving righteousness and hating iniquity. A 
belief in good gods is evidently held to be for men of the 
stamp of the citizens of the Laws a more potent motive for 
right action than respect for Law, or even virtue itself. 
Virtue must rise into reverence for the gods, if this State is 

to prosper; a reverence based not so much on what they 
' give as on what they are—on their kinship to that which is 
best in their worshippers, for if these are, as they should be, 
measured and orderly (érp.or), God is ‘the measure of all 
things’ (a&zdvrwy pétpov) and measured and orderly himself 
(76 *C). 

God is conceived by Plato in the Laws, not as the Idea 
of Good, as elsewhere, for here the Ideas retire into the back- 
ground, but in the more personal and popular form of ‘ Soul 
allied with Reason,’ the source of all rational and orderly 
movement in earth and heaven, the source of correct 
opinion and right conduct in man, no less than of the ordered 
movement of the heavenly bodies—nay more, the source of 
existence in all things (897-899). Weare far here from the 
anthropomorphic, material gods of the popular religion, 
even though their names are still used by Plato. The dis- 
tance between man and God has increased? : man must walk 
humbly with the superhuman Power of which he is the 
chattel or even the plaything. Yet elsewhere, by a far 


* 636 D (Prof. Jowett’s Trans- Introduction to Plato’s Statesman, 
lation, 4. 157). p. xli, in his edition of the Sophis- 
2 See Prof. Lewis Campbell, tes and Politicus. 
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closer approach to the popular view', Plato speaks of the 
State as comprehending Zeus and Athene as participants 
in its constitution (xowwvol roditelas, Laws g2t C), so that 
when a citizen defrauds an artisan of the payment due to 
him, he breaks asunder the links between the State and the 
gods, its mighty co-partners*. So fully is every relation 
in this State made to rest on religion. 

Ethics, Politics, and Theology seem in the Laws to find 
a common basis in the idea of ‘ limit, from which the tran- 
sition to the idea of ‘the tempered, in character and govern- 
ment, is easy: we find rd dyuaddv kal Evpperpov contrasted 
with 7d dxparov (773 A: cp.773 D). Religion not founded on 
virtue is worthless: the bad cannot fittingly approach God, 
even by prayer (716 Dsq.). Little is said in the Laws of 
the immortality of the soul®; nor is the doctrine needed, for 
the State is to be pervaded with the conviction that virtue 
is happiness, and that external goods are as nothing in 
comparison with virtue. It is through the diffusion of this 
conviction throughout all the members of the State that 
Plato hopes to secure that unity of feeling, the secret of 
which the Republic had sought in devotion to noble rulers, 
saved by their communistic life from temptations to forget 
the public interest. Now that power is no longer placed in 
the hands of a few, it becomes essential that the whole body 
of citizens shall be animated by the saving belief that virtue 
is happiness. 


To these leading principles the political organization of 
the State is adjusted. In the absence of semi-divine rulers, 
the law must rule; but this need not involve a coercive 
type of rule, such as that objected to timocratic States like 
the Lacedaemonian and Cretan in the Republic (548 B). 
Persuasion should be mistress in the State, as it is in 


1 Cp. Xen. Hell. 6. 3. 6, Acookd- the value of the doctrine of me- 


pow Tow tperépow mroXirawy, 

2 g21 C, day... Avy peyddas 
kowwavias, vopos 6 BonOav éota TO 
tis ToAews Evvdéope@ peta Oedv. 

3 It is referred to in 959 B, and 


tempsychosis for the prevention of 
voluntary offences is recognized in 
870 D sq., where this doctrine is 
said to be taught by of ev rais re- 
heruis Tepl Ta TOLadTa eaToUOaKdTES. 
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the Universe (Tim. 48 A: 68 E: see Grote, Plato 3. 
249 n.). Like physicians whose patients are freemen, 
the State addresses the reason by advice and exhorta- 
tion: when this has been done in vain, then, and not till 
then, it adds the threats and penalties with which it cannot 
altogether dispense (823 A: 859 A). It assumes a more 
human, more paternal attitude than that of mere blank 
command. It seeks to win an intelligent conformity from 
those whom it addresses. It endeavours to imitate the 
methods of the generous and prudent human rulers whose 
place it takes?. 

In our survey of the State, we must begin with its 
territory. This is to beso situated that the city at its centre 
shall be ten miles from the sea; it is to be sufficient in 
extent to maintain the citizens in a ‘temperate, perhaps 
really in a somewhat meagre fashion; it is to be rather hilly 
than level, and varied in produce, though devoid of ship- 
timber. Imports will therefore be few, and exports also, 
and the State will be predominantly agricultural. It will 
have no fleet to ruin its national character and its consti- 
tution. Its city will be grouped round a central market- 
place surrounded by temples, close to which will stand 
the dicasteries and houses of the magistrates, and will be 
unwalled, though in a strong position, except so far as the 
plan on which the houses are erected renders them equiva- 
lent to a fortification. The population of the State should 


1 “When Turgot came into full 
power as the minister of Lewis 
XVit 2 e2.) hhe? introduced the 
method of prefacing his edicts by 
an elaborate statement of the rea- 
sons on which their policy rested’ 
(J. Morley, Critical Miscellanies, 
second series, p. 206). Plato’s 
idea that the State should make 
its voice heard in accents of per- 
suasion, and should not leave this 
mode of influencing men to un- 
authorized persons, such as ora- 
tors, dramatic poets, or even actors 
(817 C), was novel and weighty. 
The office of the preacher was 


little familiar to antiquity, and 
dawned only gradually even on 
the Hebrews. Preaching through 
the Statute-book was not, how- 
ever, destined for the world’s 
adoption. The rise of a Church 
satisfied in some respects Plato’s 
craving for a gentler and more 
ratiocinative influence than that 
of threats and penalties. We note 
that Plato, though he excludes 
Forensic Rhetoric from the State 
(Laws 937 D sqq.), allows the 
State itself to call Rhetoric to its 
aid. 
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perhaps, on the whole, be drawn not from one single stock 
and one single city, but from more sources than one. It 
will come from all Crete, and of other Hellenes, Pelopon- 
nesians will be the most welcome. We must remember 
that Plato is founding a colony in Crete, and that Crete 
had already received Peloponnesian colonists. 

The citizens must be sufficiently numerous for self- 
defence and for rendering aid to neighbours unjustly at- 
tacked. The exact number fixed upon (5040) is chosen 
mainly for its ready divisibility. 

The next thing is to secure them against extreme 
poverty. Each citizen will have a lot of land sufficient, and 
not more than sufficient, for the sober maintenance of him- 
self and his household!. This is to be indivisible, whether 
by sale, inheritance, or testation, and inalienable. The lot 
is to be left to, or inherited by, one son, whom the owner, 
if he has more sons than one, may select: the other son or 
sons are to be adopted by childless owners. Daughters 
are to be given in marriage without dowry. If there are 
no sons, but only daughters, the same principle of the 
indivisibility of the lot is to hold (g24 E). Only in one ex- 
treme case (856 C sq.)—a case little likely to occur—is crime 
to involve the confiscation of the lot by the State. The 
lot wili thus be a constant minimum on which the poorest 
citizen can count, though it will not be possible to mortgage 
it. Plato hopes that these arrangements will secure the 
State against pauperism—in this Aristotle does not agree 
with him, and with good reason (Pol. 2. 6. 1265a 39 sqq.) 
—or else that the evil may be cured by further measures 
(740 D-E). Each citizen is intended to hold an equivalent 


1 In reality, however, when the 
son and heir has married, which 
he is obliged to do before he is 
35, and has a wife and children 
of his own, the lot will have to 
maintain two households, that of 
the father and that of the son. 
This Plato sees himself (775 E 
sqq.), but he perhaps counts on 
the father being by this time re- 


lieved of his daughters by mar- 
riage, and of any other son by 
adoption. ‘There is, however, the 
further difficulty that moveable 
property being allowed to increase 
up to a limit of five times the 
amount of property held by the 
poorest citizen, the security for 
sobriety of life sought in a limita- 
tion of the size of the lot vanishes. 
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amount of land, and no one will be richer than another by 
more than a five-fold proportion ; it would be too much to 
enforce an absolute equality of property. The increase of 
wealth, however, is discouraged by the enactment that the 
coinage is to have no value outside the State, and by the 
prohibition of loans on interest ; also by the prohibition of 
trade and handicrafts to the citizen. Citizens are not to 
find their vocation in money-getting. Rich husbands are 
to marry wives from poor families (773 C-D). The cost of 
funerals is regulated (958 C sqq.). 

Each of the lots of land consists of two portions, one 
of them near the city, the other at some distance from 
it (745 C sqq.), with a house on each portion. On these 
lots the citizens will reside, but the lots at a distance 
from the city will commonly be occupied by the married 
sons of the citizens and their families (775 E sqq.), and 
the citizens themselves will for the most part, it would 
seem, be resident on the lots near the city. 

The 5040 citizens fall into 12 local tribes (760), each 
tribe being as far as possible on an equality with the rest 
in respect of the agricultural value of its territory, and the 
central city is also divided into twelve parts (745 B sqq.). 
Each tribe is to receive consecration as a division of the 
State (tiv diavopiy Oe.Goa1, 771 C—D), by being connected 
with a special god or son of a god, whom it is to honour 
with sacrificial gatherings (771 D). The tribe will thus be 
a well-realized unity, especially as it is also to be a military 
unit (755 E). So again, the agronomi are to be tribal (760), 
and each tribe is to have a dicastery of its own for judging 
suits between private individuals, though there is to be an 
appeal from it to the select judges (768). In the State of 
the Laws, as at Athens, the tribe would be an important 
subdivision of the State. In the Republic we hear nothing 
of the tribe, any more than of the phratry : the abolition of 
the household appears to carry with it that of the tribe and 
phratry, so far at least as the two upper classes are con- 
cerned, and on the organization of the third class Plato 
dwells but little. 
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Still more important than the tribal division, however, 
would seem to be the division into property-classes, in 
which an Attic model is evidently followed. It is this 
division, which, as we shall see, enables Plato to throw 
power into the hands of the dite of the better-to-do 
citizens, though why he should prefer to trust the higher 
property-classes with power in a State where the richest man 
can only be five times as rich as the poorest, where all 
citizens are alike forbidden to engage in trading and in- 
dustrial pursuits, and where both rich and poor receive the 
same education and live the same simple life, is by no 
means clear. Probably he thinks that the richer man will 
have enjoyed more leisure, and be less open to pecuniary 
temptation. If, however, he distrusts the qualifications of 
those included in the lower property-classes, why should 
not all the citizens in his State possess the higher amount 
of property? He is free in founding a State to give them 
as much as he thinks best!, and the razson d’étre of the two 
lower property-classes is not obvious. Aristotle perhaps 
is conscious of this: at all events, in his best State all 
the citizens are designed to possess that amount of pro- 
perty which is conducive to virtuous action, and to a tem- 
perate, though liberal, mode of life. 

In the State of the Laws, as in that of the Republic, 
women are to follow the same pursuits as men—a noticeable 
fact, for it indicates that Plato held this change to stand ona 
different footing from the communistic innovations of the Re- 
public and the absolute rule of philosophers, both of which 
he abandons in the Laws, and not to be beyond the reach 
of a society such as that which he is now founding. He 
claims, indeed, in so many words, that the example of the 
Sauromatae on the Pontus proves its practicability (805 C). 
His wish is to bring women out into the light of day (781 
C), and prevent them dragging the men down to their own 
level ; hence yvvatxovdyor are naturally absent in this State, 


1 Perhaps, however, Platohardly of the settlers in the new State 
feels that he is altogether free, for must necessarily bring with them 
he calls to mind (744. B) that some more property than others. 
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their function being to keep women at home (Pol. 6 (4). 
15. 1300a 4 sq.). Women are to render military ser- 
vice and to be eligible for office (785 B), though not quite 
under the same conditions as men. It is not, indeed, clear 
that Plato intends all offices to be accessible to them; he 
may be speaking in the passage just referred to only of 
offices appropriated to women, like the one mentioned in 
784 A (cp. 795 D). Nor is it said whether they are to serve 
in the assembly and dicasteries. There would apparently 
be nothing to exclude a woman from positions of this kind, 
if she succeeded to one of the lots of land. Must a woman 
succeed to a lot, in order to become eligible for offices not 
appropriated to her sex? If so, the assimilation of the oc- 
cupations of women and men in this State is confined within 
narrow bounds, for women would rarely succeed to a lot. 
If, on the other hand, women, or indeed men, are eligible for 
office without being holders of a lot, the number of citizens 
will overpass the limit of 5040. Plato’s intention, however, 
apparently is that none but holders of a lot shall be ac- 
counted citizens, or be included in the four property-classes, 
the condition of eligibility for office. In fact, the political 
rights of men whose fathers were still living would be much 
limited, and as a man might marry as early as twenty-five 
years of age (or according to another passage, thirty), he 
might have a son who would be excluded from citizenship 
for the first forty or fifty years of his life. Aristotle, per- 
haps, has this difficulty in view, when he postpones the age 
of marriage for men to 37 (4 (7). 16. 1335a 28), adding 
that the son will thus succeed at the commencement of 
his best years of life, and when the father is well stricken 
in years. 

If we turn to the constitutional organization of the State, 
we shall find that it is evidently devised with the view of 
throwing power into the hands of the best of the men 
of mature age belonging to the higher property-classes. 

There is to be a popular assembly, but it will have little 
power. Attendance at its meetings is to be enforced only on 
the two higher property-classes, unless it should be other- 
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wise ordered on any particular occasion (764 A). Its duties, 
however, are not mentioned, and they cannot have been 
numerous; it was to have a share in the trial of offences 
against the State (767 E sqq.), and a voice in the almost 
impossible contingency of a change in the laws becoming 
absolutely necessary (772 D). Whether questions of peace, 
war, and alliance are to come before it, we are not told: 
the review of the conduct of magistrates during their term 
of office, which Solon entrusted to the assembly, is reserved 
for the priests of Apollo’; even the right of electing to the 
more important magistracies is withheld from it*. Its 
powers, therefore, will be but limited. 

A Boulé also exists, though this was an institution 
which savoured of democracy (Pol. 8 (6). 8. 1323 a g), but 
we hear little of its functions as a whole*. Most of its 
members, we are told (758 B), will be at home for the 
greater part of the year, attending to their own concerns. 
Important powers, however, are given to the sections of 
the Boulé, twelve in number, which successively watch 
over the State for a month, the members of each sec- 
tion being termed Prytaneis, as at Athens, during their 
month of office (755 E: 766 B: 953 C). Each of these 
sections in turn acts as ‘guardian’ of the community, 
serves as a kind of General Secretariate, deals with any 
internal disturbances that may arise, and, as the presiding 
authority of the State, convenes and dissolves all assem- 
blies (756-8: cp. Pol. 8 (6). 8. 1322 b 12 sqq.). In all 
this it acts in conjunction with the magistracies. The 
members of the Boulé are to hold office for a year, 
and to be elected out of all four property-classes in 
equal proportions by an intricate scheme (756) practically 


1 The powers of the ‘ whole 
city’ in this matter are apparently 
confined to the election of three 
citizens not under fifty years of 
age, who are to nominate the 
priests of Apollo. 

* It elects the Nomophylakes 
(maca 7) mods, 753 C), but only out 


of a list of 300 names submitted to 
it by those who are serving or 
have served in war as _ horse- 
soldiers or hoplites, or in other 
words, its better-to-do members. 

5 Some of them are referred 
to in 768 A and 850B. 
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securing to the higher property-classes the greater voice in 
the election. 

Passing on to the magistracies of the State, and confining 
our attention to the most important of them, we find a dis- 
tinction drawn between war and military affairs on the 
one hand and the general supervision of the State on the 
other, the former being made over to the three strategi, 
while the latter falls to the 37 Nomophylakes, who 
must be men of over 50 years of age and who hold office 
till they attain the age of 70, but not after. Their elec- 
tion is to take place in an especially deliberate and 
methodical manner. Three hundred names are selected, 
after full consideration, by those who are ‘serving of 
have served in war among the hoplites or cavalry—the 
lowest property-class, at any rate, would probably 
thus be excluded from taking part.in the election—and 
out of these names the whole city chooses first 100, and 
then 37. Their duties are very varied, but appear to 
consist, generally, in watching over the behaviour of all 
belonging to the State and enforcing the observance of the 
laws. The Nomophylakes of Plato do not seem altogether 
to resemble the magistracy of that name which Aristotle 
more than once mentions as occurring in oligarchical (6 (4). 
14. 1298b 27 sqq.), or rather aristocratic, States (8 (6). 8. 
1323a 6 sqq.), for this seems to have been a magistracy 
answering in aristocracies to Probouli in oligarchies and 
to the Boulé in democracies, and probably its business 
was to see that projects of law or resolutions proposed 
for adoption did not contravene the laws. The functions 
of Plato's Nomophylakes were far more varied and 
extensive. 

The important subject of education is reserved for a 
single magistrate, the superintendent of education, who is 
to hold office for five years, but he again is to be elected 
cut of the Nomophylakes. All the magistracies of the 
State, except the Boulé and the Prytaneis, are to assemble 
in the temple of Apollo, and to select one of the Nomo- 
phylakes, consequently a man over fifty, who must also be 
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the father of legitimate sons or daughters, if not of both 
(765-6). This officer, however, is not empowered to devise 
a scheme of education, but only to administer the scheme 
drawn up by the founder of the State, which is to be as 
little subject to change as the rest of his legislation 
(772 A-D). 

The judicial machinery of the State was to be organized 
on somewhat more popular principles. It was to be 
different in respect of private suits and of offences against 
the State... As to the former, litigants were first to try the 
arbitration of friends and neighbours, next to have recourse 
to courts of the village or tribe (767-8, cp. 956B sqq.), if 
dissatisfied with the finding of the arbitrators, and last of 
all, if still discontented, to come before a court of select 
judges, named by all the officers of the State out of 
their own number. This court was not to be numerous, 
but it was to be public and to be annually renewed. 
The trial of offences against the State, on the other hand, 
must be begun and concluded before the people, for 
here all are wronged and all will expect to have a voice 
in the decision (768 A); but the serious examination of 
the charge is to be conducted by three high magistrates, 
or magistracies (768 A), to be agreed on by the parties. 
All cases of sacrilege of a capital character, however, are 
reserved for a dicastery composed of the Nomophylakes 
and the select judges (855 C), and the same rule applies 
to attempts to change the constitution by force and to 
cases of treason (zpodocia: 856-7). The judicial organiza- 
tion of the State seems then to be placed on a slightly, 
but only slightly, more popular footing than its adminis- 
trative organization. 

Civil, military, and judicial functions are thus lodged in 
different hands, though the Nomophylakes combine to some 
extent legislative, judicial, and administrative competence ; 
but over all the magistracies of the State rises as a supreme 
authority of review, with power to examine the conduct of 
magistrates at the close of their term of office and to award 
praise or blame, distinction or punishment, the great society 
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of the priests of Apollo, withdrawn a little from the turmoil 
of affairs by their residence in a temple-precinct, and 
themselves not exempt from review at the hands of the 
select judges. Plato holds (945B sqq.) that those with 
whom the power of review is lodged must be better than 
the magistrates reviewed’, and that a neglect to observe 
this rule, as he adds in a remarkable passage (945 D), 
involves the destruction of the only possible security for 
the harmonious co-operation of the various parts of the 
State with a view to a single end, breaks up the accord 
of the magistracies, and shatters the unity of the State, 
till it perishes through faction. 

Last of all, in the concluding pages of the dialogue, the 
lawgiver establishes the Nocturnal Council?, an union of 
the oldest Nomophylakes, the priests of Apollo, and the 
superintendent and ex-superintendents of education, together 
with the best of those travelling commissioners for the 
inspection of other communities, whom the State will 
accredit after assuring itself of their worth (951 D-E: 961 A). 
This body of elderly men, for no member of it will be 
under fifty, is to bring to its deliberations an equal number 
of younger men between thirty and forty years of age 
selected for their recognized excellence, who are, under 


1 Aristotle, on the contrary, 
thinks, as has already been noticed 
(above, p. 254 sqq.), that in certain 
cases at all events, there is much 
to be said fora popular reviewing 
authority (Pol. 3. I1. 1281a 
40sqq.), and argues that the 
Many, though individually inferior 
to the Few Good, may be collec- 
tively superior to them. 

* The idea that wisdom comes 
with night was one familiar to 
the Greeks: compare (e.g.) the 
utterance of Olbius recorded in 
Plutarch’s Life of Themistocles, c. 
26 (cp. Leutsch and Schneidewin, 
Paroemiogr. Gr. 2. p. 25): 

vuUKTL Cbwrynv, vuxti BovAny, vuKTt 

Thy vikny didov, 
and the saying, vuxros d€ toe dfv- 


tépn ppnv, as well as Eurip. Hera- 
clid. 959: 
kal 70AN €riktoy vuKti auvOakav 
aeél. 
Plato is also a foe to unduly pro- 
longed slumbers: cp. Laws 807 
E sqq., and the lines of Homer 
(Il. 2. 24-5), which were present 
to Plato’s mind— 
Ov xp1) Tmavvixioy evderv Bovdndpd- 
pov avOpa, 
@ Aaoi 7 emterpaparat Kat téoca 
pepunrerv. 
We learn indeed in the passage 
of the Laws to which reference has 
just been made, that not merely 
rulers, but ordinary citizens and 
mistresses of households should 
wake early and sleep little. 
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the guidance of the elder members of the council, to make 
laws their study (951 E sqq.), to be the ‘ eyes’ of the council 
as the seniors are its ‘mind, and to inform it of all that 
happens in the State (964 Esqq.). The council will thus 
consist of two orders, corresponding in some degree to the 
‘guardians’ and ‘auxiliaries’ of the Republic, and will be 
enabled to ‘save the State’ (965 A) by teaching it its true 
aim, virtue and reason (962 B: 963 A). Its members will need 
for this purpose to receive a more careful training than the 
rest of the citizens; they must learn to see ‘the one in the 
many, the common element in the various virtues—learn to 
understand the real nature of all that is good and beautiful, 
and, above all, to know the Gods, as far as is possible for men 
(965 C sqq.), much as in the Republic the ‘perfect guardians’ 
learnt to know the Idea of Good. 

Here, and here alone, the philosophical spirit is encouraged 
to assert itself and find a home; here the ordinary education 
of the State finds its crown and completion in philosophical 
study, which is, however, reserved for a very few select 
minds and delayed till the age of thirty. 


The whole scheme of the State and its education appears Remarks. 
to be designed with a view to secure a willing and intelligent 
submissiveness to the laws—a temperate, orderly, sensible 
habit of mind, neither too eager nor too slow and cautious 
(773 sqq.), based on a feeling for measure and correct 
artistic taste, and still more on correct views of the true 
sources of happiness and the nature of the gods, content to 
accept a limited authority, and to give their due to age, 
wealth, and virtue, while these social elements in their turn 
are foremost in acknowledging the supremacy of the laws. 
Not fear, but orderliness and reverence are the mainspring 
of the whole—reverence for the voice of the law, which is 
none other than the voice of the gods (762 E); reverence 
crowned with intelligence, which in a few select natures 
placed at the summit of the State must rise into philo- 
sophy. 

In the Laws, as in the Republic, the aim of Plato is to 
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call upon the State to do more for its citizens than it had 
yet done, and to be more to them than it had yet been. 
Why should the State, which depends for its existence on 
virtue, be so indifferent to its production? Plato had 
before his eyes the moral and political anarchy of contem- 
porary Greece, and knowing that the days of mere customary 
morality were gone for ever, he felt that some authority 
was needed to revive and make rational the sense of right 
and wrong, and that the only authority capable of effecting 
this was a reconstituted State. He was the first to insist 
on this, and the strength of his position lay in the fact 
that his view of the true function of the State was, as 
has been said already, that to which all the traditions of 
Greece pointed, that which was engrained in the Greek 
conscience. The Greek mind was especially ready to be 
swayed by the voice of the community for good or for 
evil. The individual Greek was in an exceptional degree 
‘the child of his people’—one thing at Sparta, another at 
Athens, another at Thebes. The example of the Lace- 
daemonian State showed how much the State could effect if 
it dared to assert its authority. The State must, however, 
be reconstituted. Plato’s first impulse had been to hand 
it over to a few carefully trained men of high natural worth 
and capacity, but his next was to recoil from that bold step ; 
he now sought to diffuse throughout the whole citizen-body 
respect for law, pure religion, and the conviction that virtue 
is happiness, and to call for the active co-operation of all in 
the working of the State. But his heart seems to have 
failed him from the first, and we find him in the Laws over 
and over again reserving effective authority for the best men 
of the wealthier class, and giving the poorer citizens only 
the semblance of a share in power—‘reverting,’ in fact, 
as Aristotle says, ‘to his earlier constitution,’ but in a less 
pure form. ; 

Still the great conception of a State systematically train- 
ing the whole of a large body of citizens to virtue—not, as 
in the Republic, confining its educational activity to two 
small classes—had been once for all clearly put forward. 
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The State was no longer to be perverted into a mere 
creature of party—toiling ‘in Gaza at the mill with slaves’ 
—or to be barbarised by absorption in aims of conquest 
and empire; it must be readjusted to its true function— 
that of producing virtue. Plato claims to have kept this 
aim before him in framing every institution of the State of 
the Laws (705 E). He called onthe State to do that which 
Church and State together have in later days, even at their 
best moments, failed to achieve. Socrates had already set 
this aim before the State, but he had not seen that an 
entire reconstitution of the State was necessary, before there 
could be any hope of realizing it. We may hold that even 
Plato’s reconstitution was not far-reaching enough, if only 
because he failed to hit on the conception of a Church 
working in harmony with the State; we may further hold 
that it went wholly wrong in detail; but the broad fact 
remains that he was the first, if not to see that society 
ought to do much more than it did for the moral guidance 
of the individual, at all events to demand its reconstruction 
for that end. 

The dialogue forms an epoch in Political Science in 
another way. It puts forward with more emphasis and 
more systematically than had ever been done before the 
conception of mixed government, which, familiar as it was 
already to Thucydides (6. 39: 8. 97), and possibly to 
Hippodamus of Miletus, or even to Solon, did not gain 
till the fourth century before Christ the accredited posi- 
tion in political speculation which it has never since 
entirely lost. Its increased prominence at this epoch was 
probably due in part to the prestige enjoyed by the 
Lacedaemonian State for a while after its triumph in the 
Peloponnesian War. Some recognized in the ‘ mixture of 
all constitutions, which they traced in the Lacedaemonian 
constitution (Laws 712 D-E: Aristot. Pol. 2. 6. 1265b 
33 sqq.), the best type of mixed government. Plato, on 
the contrary, depicted a wholly different form of it in the 
Laws, where we look in vain for parallels to the Lacedae- 
monian kingship, ephorate, and senate: it would seem, there- 
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fore, that he did not hold with this view. There is, however, 
rather the appearance than the reality of mixed govern- 
ment in the Laws: what Plato has here at heart, is rather 
that the government of his State shall be sober, than that 
it shall be mixed; he allows a share of power to wealth 
and numbers, not because the State is the gainer by this, 
but because the opposite course is unsafe. The share of 
power allowed to numbers is, in fact, as we have seen, little 
more than nominal, and Aristotle’s censure (Pol. 6 (4). 12. 
1297a 7 sqq.) of those who, in founding aristocracies or 
other constitutions, resorted to ingenious devices (coficuara) 
to deceive the demos, was perhaps intended to apply to 
the constitution of the Laws amongst others. Supreme 
authority would here in reality rest with a small number 
of men over fifty years of age belonging to the higher 
property-classes. Plato never completely abandoned the 
view that in the normal State the rank and file of the 
citizens are to be taken in charge by the few. This view 
recurs in a softened form even in the Laws. 

The life of the mass of the citizens could hardly be of a 
very attractive or active type, whatever Plato may say to 
the contrary (807 sqq.). The more important State-business 
would be managed for them by those few of the men over 
fifty years of age who would succeed to the great offices, 
and though it must be admitted that some considerable 
positions would be open to men below this age, they would 
commonly find their way to members of the higher property- 
classes, and being in many cases held for long terms, only 
to a few of these. The mass of the citizens would thus be 
relegated to private life, not indeed to what Aristotle calls 
‘necessary work, but to the supervision of their house- 
holds, if households can be said to exist where the women 
are required to take their meals at public meal-tables, 
and where the education of the children is entrusted 
to public officers; in reality, to the supervision of their 
slaves and their farms}, on which, however, they are 


1In the careful provision of a conscious of some departure from 
lot of land for every citizen we are the central dogma that virtue is 
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not apparently intended (806 D-E) to work with their own 
hands, to the celebration of festivals, the discharge of 
military service, the observance of the numerous laws of 
the State,and the maintenance of the tone of feeling pre- 
scribed by the legislator. The studies in which they are 
trained in youth (and these do not include any philosophy, 
or more of Greek literature than a small, though carefully 
selected, fragment) do not appear to be continued in their 
maturer years: forensic rhetoric isexcluded from the State: 
little, if any, place seems to be found in their lives for 
literature or for any fine art, save that of music: only a 
few, after the age of thirty, become possessed of any 
philosophical knowledge, and these learn what they learn 
rather for purposes of government than for the sake of 
the subject itself. There appears to be no provision even 
for advanced mathematical study. 

Aristotle's principle, on the contrary, is—we recognize 
the best State by its life. Do its citizens live a life 
which calls forth all that is best in their nature, gives full 
play to their noblest faculties, and satisfies their highest 
aims, and are the rest organized so as to aid them in living 
that life, each doing work adjusted to his capacity? Does 
everyone find himself ‘in his element, the whole society 
culminating in a body of o7movdaio. equipped to live, and 
helping each other in living, a life of political and speculative 
activity? The State of the Laws can hardly be said to 
answer to this aspiring ideal; its dominant characteristic 
is rather a religious cwppoovtyy. 

Aristotle could scarcely rest satisfied with a State of this 
kind, especially when put forward as the best attainable by 
a community of men, unaided by divine or semi-divine 
fellow-citizens. To him it seemed neither the one thing 
nor the other—neither practicable nor ideal. Philosophy, 
he thought, could do better than this for Greek politics, and 


sufficient for happiness, whichisto _ property is ss essential, then hap- 
be the most cherished article in piness would seem to depend in 
the creed of every citizen of the part on xopnyia in Plato’s view no 
State. If a certain amount of less than in that of Aristotle. 


Looking 
back, we 
see how 
much the 
study of 
Politics in 
Greece had 
gained from 
the in- 
creased 
earnestness 
of ethical 


inquiry. 
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its last word must not be taken to have been spoken by 
Plato. Two States, at least, needed to take the place of 
the State of the Laws, if the Republic were indeed out of the 
question; one, a more ideal—the other, a more practicable 
State. The first is that which is incompletely sketched in 
the Fourth and Fifth Books of the Politics; the other is 
the constitution which rests on the moderately well-to-do 
class (7) 61a TOV pécwv TodLTELa'). 


If we glance back over the history of political inquiry 
in Greece, we shall see that but little progress was made 
till its relation to Ethics was brought out by the discussions 
which followed the advent of the sophists. It was then 
found that Ethics and Politics were closely connected. The 
new ethical views led to new views as to the State, and the 
effort to combat them threw fresh light not only on the 
nature of right, but also on that of the State. If natural 
right is the will of the stronger, then every form of the 
State which has Force on its side is legitimate: Tyranny is 
legitimate, and right may vary from State to State, or in 
the same State from year to year. The State may assume 
any form which the element for the moment strongest 
within it may choose to give it. If, again, natural right 
rests, not on Force, but on the general consent of mankind, 
then how little in the arrangements of society can claim to 
be naturally just. The case becomes worse, if natural right 
does not exist at all, and the just is based on nothing but 
convention. 

The future of human society seemed to depend on the 
possibility of finding a firm and satisfactory basis for 
natural right. Socrates had in effect said that natural right 
is that which experience proves to redound to the advantage 
of the man who conforms to it in practice ; but Plato was not 
satisfied till he had exhibited it as the source of health, 
unity,and happiness, not only in the soul of the individual, 


* The Polity was, in fact,the type the Laws, though not with much 
of constitution which,in Aristotle’s success (Pol. 2. 6. 1265 b 26 sq-). 
view, Plato sought to realize in 
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but also in the normally constituted State. He was led 
into the field of Politics by his desire to restore the 
authority of right. Right is best studied in the ideal State 
of which it is the life-breath, just as a leaf is best studied in 
connexion with the tree on which it grows. The study of 
Ethics leads on to the study of Politics. We see best 
what justice is when we see it at work, and especially when 
we see it at workin the State. And ifthe study of the State 
reveals to us what justice is, it also reveals to us how virtue 
is brought into being. Plato is more alive than any one 
before him to the extent to which the individual is ‘the 
child of his people.’ It is only in a well-constituted State 
that even the best-endowed natures can grow up aright!. 
We need not wonder that to Plato the study of Politics Plato 
stands in the closest relation to the study of Ethics, that eee 
he seems to consider no State worthy of close scrutiny ree 
which does not embody justice and make men good, and vibe 
that his attitude to defective States is one of far less qualified 
antagonism than that of Aristotle. We see that he began 
the study of Politics with an ethical aim—the aim of rescu- 
ing justice and right from those who denied them a basis in 
nature. 

To Plato in the Republic the construction of the ideal 
State is more or less an episode in an ethical inquiry, and 
no time is lost over it. Armed with the one doctrine of the 
specialization of functions, and perhaps, though he traces 
the structure of the State before he proceeds to trace 
that of the soul, influenced in some degree by the psycho- 
logical parallel, Plato feels himself able to proceed rapidly 
with his sketch of the true State. If we contrast Aristotle’s 
procedure in the First and Third Books of the Politics, we 
shall see how much slower and more tentative it is. He begins 
with the simplest elements of the household and State, and 
inquires patiently into the nature of the decmoriKds, the 
xpnpatiorixds, and the olkovou.xds, distinguishing the one 


1 Yet in the Laws (951 B), with as often in ill-ordered as in weli- 
characteristic elasticity, he says ordered States. 
that ‘divine men’ are to be found 
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from the other, and then into the nature of the citizen, long 
before he attempts to determine the true structure of the 
State. In these investigations he never loses sight of 
current opinion and likes to find in it a dim forecast of the 
truth. Plato, on the contrary, starting from the fact that in 
actual societies justice was not to be found, naturally builds 
up a State in strong contrast to all existing States, for his 
State must be one in which justice may readily be detected 
and identified. The ideal State is not perhaps even to 
Plato simply the antithesis of the actual State, for one or 
two actual States had gone some way on the road to its 
realization. But his breach with the past is far more con- 
spicuous than Aristotle’s. Even where, as among the Lace- 
daemonians, some vestiges of the true State are discernible, 
the true ruling principle had not been called to power, the 
more civilizing influences of life were excluded, and the 
welfare of the State was forgotten in the pursuit of private 
ends. His attitude to the existing order of things was 
natural enough. Here was an ‘impatient soul’ whose 
personal experience had been bitter even in youth. Far as 
all personal reference recedes into the background in the 
best Greek literature of the best age, a few stray hints 
reveal to us even in the Republic, how deep an impression 
the fate of Socrates had made upon Plato’s mind’. Society 
in its actual form either corrupted the best men, or if it 
could not do so, deprived them of life. The fate of 
individual and State in his day was one and the same. In 
both, the lower elements triumphed over the higher, with 
the inevitable result of internal disunion and unhappiness. 
Indeed, the higher elements could hardly be said to exist, 
and the great problem was how to bring them into being. 
The State must be so organized as to develope within it a 
class of true philosophers, and this class must be placed in 
possession of absolute power. Reason must recover its 
supremacy both in the State and in the heart of the 
individual. In most great movements of reform the man to 


* See (e. g.) Rep. 488 B: 361 B sq.: 409 C-D: 492 D. 
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whom ‘all things here are out of joint’ comes first, and 
some little time elapses before it is discovered that things 
have not gone as far astray as had been thought, that the 
new ideal has its roots in the past, and is that which 
‘prophets and kings desired tosee.’ The new teaching has 
to assume a militant and aggressive, perhaps even a fantastic 
and exaggerated, form before it gets a first hearing. The 
influence of Socrates and Plato might have been less, if the 
life of the one and the doctrines of the other had been less 
novel and striking. 

But Plato, as we have seen, did not always maintain this 
uncompromising attitude. In the later days of his life, he 
came to see that his recoil from the actual State and his 
sense of homelessness in it had carried him too far, and had 
led him to trust his ideal rulers with powers which only semi- 
divine personages could be expected to use aright. Nor 
was he content with merely re-issuing the Republic with 
this amendment: he now sought not only to show men 
the genuine face of Justice, but to meet actual States half- 
way, and to set before them a model less difficult of imitation 
than the ideal State of the Republic. The impatient idealism 
of his earlier days had passed into a wish to be of use to his 
race in its difficulties. It wasin this spirit that he wrote the 
Laws, and was prepared to carry compromise still further 
and to framea ‘ third State,’ but he seems never to have done 
so, and too much of the ideal spirit of the Republic survived, 
so Aristotle thought, in the Laws. 


Plato had done much, but he had also left much for a Plato had 
successor to do in the field of political inquiry. The philo- paid ai 
sophical basis of his teaching on this subject needed to be tical 
made clearer and to be more systematically set forth; it sapere 
needed to be reconsidered and amended ; his conception of also left 
the State, its end and true organization, also needed to be pees 
revised. He was right, Aristotle thought, in seeking to t° 4° 
make the State more to the individual than it had yet 
been. He was right in holding that the State should be a 


city-State and small—a common life as well as a common 


Something 
to be 
gained by 
greater 
closeness 
of investi- 
gation. 
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government. He was right in investing Political Science 
with supreme authority over the life of the individual 
and the arts and sciences dependent on it, and requiring 
it to rise to the level of the great position thus assigned 
to it. Above all, he was right in ascribing to Political 
Science (1) an ethical aim; (2) a practical purpose, and 
yet an ideal method. Whatever else it did, Political 
Science was bound to construct an ideal State. That it 
needed to do something further—to make itself useful to 
men by tracing the outline of a State easily workable 
by men—Plato had already implied. But he was as one 
who after setting out for a destination stops halfway on 
the road to it, for even the Laws gave little practical help 
to statesmen struggling with the problems and difficulties 
of Greek politics. Plato’s political teaching required 
not only to be restated and amended, but also to be 
completed. 

Success in this enterprise was hardly possible without a 
new method. The political inquirer must begin at the 
beginning with the simplest elements of society and work 
methodically upwards, not ignoring current opinion or 
practice, but correcting its confusions with the aid of a dis- 
tinct conception of the end of human life and of the State ; 
he must make clear to himself and others the principles 
on which he proceeds; he. must study the physiology 
and pathology of Society, the occasions and the profound 
causes of social change ; he must master the technical side 
of Political Science, and be prepared to deal practically 
with the concrete problems of political organization as they 
present themselves every day—to construct an oligarchy, or 
a democracy, or a tyranny, so as to be as little hostile as 
possible to human wellbeing. His treatment of political 
questions must be more patient and detailed, must rest on 
a wider knowledge of the past, must be more reasoned and 
systematic. And if the deepest thoughts and highest 
aspirations of the political inquirer would still find utterance 
in the portraiture of a ‘best State,’ this best State will no 
longer be seriously proposed for adoption everywhere ; it 
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will be a State xar’ evy7v1—an ideal representation of the 
acme of human society, realizable only when Nature and 
Fortune are in their most favourable mood. Neither its 
portraiture nor the portraiture of two or three less high- 
pitched ideals will exhaust the problem of Political Science : 
the political inquirer must pass on to grapple with the 
task of ameliorating actual institutions and making them 
tolerable. 

Something was to be gained by a mere change of the 
form in which many members of the Socratic school 
had placed their ideas before the world”. It was natural 
enough that the disciples of a converser should set forth 
their teaching in dialogues, and also that at Athens, 
where the dramatic spirit was so strong, philosophical 
literature should assume a dramatic form. Thucydides 
had already put his best thoughts in the mouth of some 
statesman or other. It was inevitable, however, that 
the two aims—the quest of truth and the quest of literary 
charm—should come more or less into collision. The 
language used in a dialogue must appeal to the reading 
world at large; it must be as little technical as possible, it 
must avoid the appearance of over-precision and pedantry. 
The course of the inquiry needs to be accommodated to the 
characters, and its depth will vary with their calibre. The 
toil of the way should be relieved by wit, sarcasm, irony, 
eloquence, conversational charm. Bright, genial remark, 
even if paradoxical (e.g. ‘no man can be perfectly secure 
against wrong, unless he has become perfectly good ’— 
Laws 829 A), or inconsistent with the general tenour of the 
views expressed (e.g. ‘man is made to be the plaything of 


1 As to the meaning of this 2 See Heitz, Die verlorenen 


phrase, see the Theages ascribed 
to Plato 125 E-126 A, evéaipny pev 
av, oa, €ywye TUpavvos yeveoOat 
padtora pev tavtav avOparray, ei O€ 
pn, @s mAcioT@V .. . ert O€ ye tows 
padXov beds yeverOar’ adX’ ov TovTov 
édeyov emOupeiv. Aristotle, how- 
ever, excludes aspirations for the 
impossible (Pol. 2. 6. 1265 a 17). 


Schriften des Aristoteles, p. 141-5. 
Is it not probable that after Plato 
opened a school, one of his aims 
in writing dialogues was to show 
his pupils how discussion should 
be conducted ? Xenophon (Mem. 
4. 6. 1) is careful to describe, how 
Socrates 6diadextik@tépous €rolet 
TovUs ouvdvTas. 
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God, and this is the best of him ’"—Laws 803 C), is always 
welcome. Long deliberative, half-baffled pauses have to be 
cut short. The investigation of historical fact, even a care- 
ful regard for historical truth, seems out of place in a 
gathering of friends. Like his kinsman the dramatist, the 
dialogue-writer makes use of myths, and if he uses history 
also, he will be apt to treat the latter with the same genial 
freedom as the former. Each dialogue, again, claims to be 
complete in itself. Each is too perfect an artistic whole to 
serve as a mere chapter in a statement of philosophical 
doctrine. In each there must be something fresh in the 
line of attack. Hence inconsistencies, which increase in 
number, if, as in Plato’s case, the dialogues are written at 
intervals during the course of a long life. They naturally 
conflict with each other. Occasionally consistency is not 
maintained even within the limits of a single dialogue?. 
Thus the interpretation of Plato’s meaning comes to de- 
mand a genius almost as subtle and sympathetic as his own. 
It is hard to distinguish how far an utterance reflects only the 
momentary mood of a speaker, or the attitude he chooses to 
adopt towards a given opponent, or the sentiment suggested 
by the dramatic situation. Plato had as it were imprisoned 
his philosophy in some beautiful semi-transparent material”; 
his revelation of it was tantalizingly incomplete. The 
greater its value, the greater the call for some intervention 
which would bring it forth into the full light of day. Plato, 
indeed, had taken some steps in this direction himself. In 
his later dialogues, whether from a decline of dramatic 
feeling or an increase of interest in positive doctrine, the 
conversation tends more and more to become a monologue ; 
the Socratic aim of arousing thought is more and more lost 
sight of in the effort to communicate truth. Still the 
decisive step is not yet taken; the dialogue-form is not 


? See Prof. Jowett’s Plato 4.169* 2 As the sculptor Pauson (or 
(ed. 1): ‘so little power has Pason) had enclosed a figure of 
Plato of harmonizing the results Hermes in a pellucid stone: cp. 
of his dialectics, or even of avoid- Aristot. Metaph. ©. 8. 1050a 19, 
ing the most obvious contradic- and Bonitz’ note. 
tions.’ 
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abandoned. Even Aristotle wrote many dialogues, though 
he made the important change of reserving the part of chief 
interlocutor for himself. But much of his work was of a 
kind to which the dialogue was inapplicable. It was hardly 
possible, for instance, to state the results of his zoological 
investigations in a dialogue, and it was probably not merely 
in the interest of his pupils, or merely in works intended for 
their perusal, that he abandoned the Socratic manner of 
treatment. Nor was he apparently alone in so doing. In 
the Academics of Cicero (Cic. Acad. Post. 1. 4. 17 sq.), we 
find the Academical speaker ‘designating the dogmatic 
formulation of the system as a departure from the Socratic 
manner common to Aristotle and the contemporary 
Platonists’ (Zeller, Plato E. T., p. 565. 25). 


It was a fortunate circumstance that Plato’s philosophical Plato's suc- 
inheritance passed to a successor sufficiently at one with (tou. 
him to maintain the continuity of speculation, and suffi- 
ciently independent to give a fresh impulse and direction 
to inquiry. 

We do not know the length of the interval which elapsed 
between the composition of the Laws and that of the Politics. 
We do not indeed know that all parts of the Politics were 
composed at orabout thesametime. The Fourth and Fifth 
Books may be severed by some interval of time from the 
first three, and the remaining three books may be later than 
the Fourth and Fifth, or again the book on Constitutional 
Changes may be earlier than the two books which im- 
mediately precede and follow it, as early perhaps as any 
book in the whole work. We cannot, indeed, always be 
certain that the contents of any one book (apart from 
any possible interpolations) date as a whole from the 
same epoch. 

But whatever we conceive the length of the interval to 
have been, much had happened in the course of it. The 
career of Philip of Macedon was needed to make the failure 
of the free States of Greece quite manifest. It was not till 
346 B.C. that Isocrates wrote his oration to Philip, in which 


Sketch of 
Aristotle’s 
life. 
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the full tale of Greek failure and disunion is told!, and 
Plato died in 347 B.c. But the main change was in the 
man, not in the times. 

Aristotle was so far in a better position than Plato to 
speak to Greece as a whole, that he was less closely con- 
nected with any one place in it. Plato was an Athenian 
of long descent : Aristotle was one of those who had been 
saved for philosophy by belonging to a small State; in- 
deed, his city for some time lay in ruins, so that he was 
then, in the most literal sense, daoAs 61a Tvxnv. He was 
not, like Plato, the citizen of an extreme democracy ; he can 
hardly be said to have been a citizen at all, or to have lived 
the life of a citizen; he had not the passions of a citizen. 
He judges the Athenian democracy ad extra, unlike 
Thucydides, who had learnt its strength and weakness by 
living under it and taking part in its working. He was 
forty years at least younger than Plato, and belonged toa 
time when philosophy was coming to be more to men and 
politics less. He was not, like Plato, the first explorer of the 
field of Political Science, and had not the impatient, sweep- 
ing views of a first explorer. He was also naturally calmer 
and more circumspect than Plato, and came to the study of 
politics fresh from less exciting studies—studies which had 
trained him to accumulate facts and to weigh them patiently. 

It seems a mistake to speak of Aristotle as a ‘half- 
Greek.’ Some great Greeks were so, but Aristotle was 
not. His father was a member of the long-descended gens 
of the Asclepiadae, and belonged to the Andrian colony of 
Stageira ; his mother was of Chalcidian origin. His early 
life is involved in a good deal of obscurity, but whether he 
came to Athens and became Plato’s pupil at the age of 
seventeen or later, he had been his pupil for a considerable 
time when Plato died in the year 347 B.C., and the days he 
thus spent at Athens no doubt left a permanent impress on 
his mind and character”. On Plato’s death Speusippus his 


1 Cp. Isocr. Philip. § 40, oiSa 2 Aristotle’s early dialogue 
yap amdoas (ras 7édevs) Opadiopévas _ entitled Eudemus appears to have 
urd TaY TULpopar. stood in a very close relation to 
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nephew succeeded to his school, and Aristotle quitted 
Athens with his friend Xenocrates, an attached disciple of 
Plato. Probably neither of them wished either to work 
under Speusippus or to open a rival school. Speusippus 
was considerably senior to both, besides being Plato’s 
nephew. That Aristotle did not leave Athens in any 
spirit of antagonism to Plato seems proved by the fact 
that Xenocrates accompanied him. On leaving Athens he 
went not to Macedon’, but to Atarneus, drawn thither by 
his old friendship for Hermias, and perhaps also by the 
connexion of Proxenus, the guardian of his youth, with the 
place. His pupil Theophrastus also belonged to Eresus in 
the neighbouring island of Lesbos. Hermias had been the 
pupil both of Plato and Aristotle at Athens, and hence 
both Aristotle and Xenocrates would be interested in him. 
He was engaged in an attempt to form a principality at the 
expense of Persia in this district, which afterwards became 
the centre of the kingdom of Pergamon. It is probable that 
he was an instrument of Philip of Macedon*. Hermias had 
been a slave and was an eunuch and a tyrant, and the friend- 
ship of these philosophers for him was undoubtedly an 
offence to Greek prejudice. We need not attach too much 
importance to the well-known epigram of Theocritus of 
Chios*. Theocritus was a bitter democratic epigrammatist, 
and a fit foe for the bitter historian Theopompus, his con- 
temporary and fellow-citizen: both made themselves in- 
tolerable to those with whom they had to do, and came to 


the Phaedo, and to have been 
highly Platonic both in form and 
contents (see Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2 
59-1). | 
1 Stageira had been razed by 
Philip in the course of the Olyn- 
thian War, and was still in ruins. 
2 See Boeckh, Hermias von 
Atarneus, p. 143, who refers to 
[Demosth.] Philipp. 4. p. 139 sud 
jin., a passage which a highly pro- 
bable emendation in Ulpian 42 C 
connects with Hermias. 
3 “Eppiou evvovxou te Kat Evov- 
Nov rdde SovAov 


py7jpa kevov Kevodpav OnKev 
‘AptororéAns® 
ds Sia rH dxpari yaotpos piaw 
et\ero vatew 
dvr’ "Axadnpetas BopBdpou év 
mpoxoais (Euseb. Praep. 
Evang. 15. 2). 
According to Plutarch, the river 
at Pella was called BopBopos 
(de Exil. c. 10). Cp. Plato, Rep. 
533. Ws tev BopBdpe BapBapixe 
Tue 70 THs Vouxis oupa _Karope- 
puyHevov npépa €Aker kal dvdyet 
avo. 
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evil ends. A familiar distich of Sophocles, however, ran 
(Fr. 788 Nauck)— 


g A e , > , 
Ooris yap @s TUpavyoy éeuropeverat, 

, ? . - * b s , 
keivou ‘ort OovAos, kav edevOepos pod, 


and we must remember that Socrates was said to have re- 
fused to visit Archelaus of Macedon, Scopas of Crannon, 
and Eurylochus of Larissa (Diog. Laert. 2. 25), that Euri- 
pides and Aristippus had not gained in repute by adopting 
a different course, and that the service of princes came 
to escape condemnation only in the Alexandrian period’. 
The father of Aristotle, however, had been in the service 
of a king, and we need not wonder that Aristotle himself 
took a different view. We know from the Politics how he 
regarded the kind of slavery which is not by nature, and 
Hermias cannot have deserved to be a slave. Even 
Tyranny in his opinion had its better forms, and Hermias 
apparently ruled in conjunction with a group of friends: 
“Eppias kat of éraipo. is the term employed throughout 
his treaty with the Erythraeans?. We are reminded of 
the passage in the Politics (7 (5). 11. 1313 b 29 sqq.), 
where Kingship is said to find safety in friends, while 
distrust of friends is characteristic of Tyranny. 

Aristotle remained with Hermias for three years*, perhaps 
till the latter met his fate through Persian treachery *, and 
he seems to have felt a real enthusiasm for his character 
and career. We know from the Nicomachean Ethics that 
Aristotle combined a high estimate of the contemplative 
life with a high estimate of the pleasures of true friendship, 
and a noble conception of it. It was partly because the 
household relations are forms of friendship, that he argued 
so stoutly in defence of the household. His hymn, or 


? Zeller, Stoics Epicureans and 
Sceptics, p. 269n. Plutarch dis- 
cusses the question in his ‘ Philo- 
sopho esse cum principibus viris 
colloquendum,’andargues strongly 
in favour of bringing the philoso- 
pher and ruler into contact, as a 
disciple of Plato was likely to do. 


2 Boeckh, ibid. p.151. See the 
treaty in Dittenberger, Sylloge 
Inscr. Gr. I. p. 167. 

3 Apollodorus ap. Diog. Laert. 


3- 9. 

* So Strabo, p. 610, but see 
Boeckh, Hermias p. 142 sqq. and 
Zeller; Gr Ph225.20; 
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scolion, to Virtue gave rise to comment, for, as Grote 
remarks (Aristotle 1. 19), it introduced the name and 
exploits of Hermias, the tyrant, eunuch, and ex-slave, ‘as 
the closing parallel and example in a list beginning with 
Herakles, the Dioskuri, Achilles, and Ajax.’ It was untruly 
made out to be a paean to Hermias (Athen. Deipn. 696 
a—b), and on this ground as well as on that of a sump- 
tuous offering after his death, Aristotle was subsequently 
accused of paying him divine honours’. The whole 
episode is interesting for the light which it casts on 
Aristotle’s character. We see that the cool, circum- 
spect, methodical philosopher was capable of enthusiastic 
devotion to his friends, and cared little whether his dis- 
play of it brought him into conflict with ordinary Greek 
prejudice. We seem to discern in his nature a mixture of 
affectionateness and combativeness which is not unpleasing. 
Traces of a certain eagerness of spirit and pugnacity per- 
haps survive in his literary style. Sometimes we notice in 
his writings that one thought follows another so rapidly 
that the two, as it were, collide, and the strict grammatical 
construction suffers shipwreck. He is also fond of tacitly 
contradicting certain persons—Plato, for instance, and Iso- 
crates. The feud we hear of between him and the latter 
must belong to his earlier period of Athenian residence, 
which ended with the death of Plato, for Isocrates was 
dead when he returned to Athens after Chaeroneia. 


1 Cp. Lucian, Eunuch. 9, «is 
brrepohny Gavpdcas (6 "Aptororehys) 
‘Eppetav Tov edvouxov TOV eK TOU 
"Arapveas TUpavvor, ax pt TOU Kal Ovew 
ait@ Kata TavTa tois Oeois. We 
learn from Diogenes (Diog. Laert. 
5. 4: cp. Euseb. Praep. Evang. 
15. 2. 5) that comments were also 
made on a similarly sumptuous 
sacrifice of Aristotle’s in honour 
of his wife Pythias after her death 
—ébvev imepyaipav TO yuvaio, ws 
*AOnvaioe tH “EXevowia Anpnrpe: 
see Boeckh, Hermias p. 147, 
who refers to these passages. 
The same feeling appears, though 


NiG@E al: 


in this case there was better 
ground for it, in the diatribe of 
Theopompus ‘against Harpalus in 
his letter to Alexander (Theo- 
pomp. Fragm. 277: Miiller, Hist. 
Gr. Fr. 1. 325), and in the caution 
of Plato, Rep. 540 B, prnpeia & av- 
tots (his ‘philosophic rulers) kat 6v- 
cias tiv wéAw Snpooia ove, eay 
kat 7 Tv6ia Evvavarpn, ws Saipoow"* 
ei O€ pin, ws evdaipoot Te Kal Oeiots. 
Compare also Duris ap. Plutarch. 
Fy ek eres (Avodvdpe) TParo 

. EdAjvov Bopods at modes ave- 
omoay as be@ kat Ovaias Ovoav" eis 
mpartoy € mavaves noOnoar. 
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The death of Hermias left his niece and adopted daughter 
without a protector, and Aristotle married her, partly out 
of attachment to his memory, partly for her worth and un- 
merited misfortunes. He may have already left Hermias 
before he experienced this severely felt blow at the hands 
of Persia—a blow soon to be far more than repaid by his 
great pupil; at any rate we next hear of him at Mytilene; 
but in 343 or 342 B.c. he was summoned to Macedon to 
become the teacher of Alexander. 

Philip of Macedon had perhaps come in contact with 
Pythagoreanism in the days when he resided as a youth at 
Thebes; Isocrates credits him with some tincture of philo- 
sophy”; and he is said to have owed to Plato’s intervention 
in his favour with Perdiccas the principality, his possession 
of which at the critical moment enabled him to win the 
throne of Macedon*. Aristotle had probably already 
resided at Pella in his boyhood, for his father Nicomachus 
had lived at the court of Amyntas as his physician and 
friend. He may have already written several of his 
dialogues, and become known as a diligent reader and 
book-collector, habits rare even among philosophers at 
that time. But his selection as Alexander’s teacher was 
probably rather due to his hereditary connexion with 
the Macedonian court, to his being not only a philosopher 
but also a student of rhetoric*, and, above all, to the 
fact that he possessed a full measure of Athenian culture 
without being an Athenian or alien to court-life. It is 
creditable to Philip that he selected for the work a man 


tissimum regem Philippum, qui 


1 Strabo, p. 610: Aristocles ap. 
Euseb. Praep. Evang. 15. 2. 8-10, 
who however speaks of her as the 
sister and adopted daughter of 
Hermias. 

? Philip. § 29. 

* Speusippus ap. Athen. Deipn. 
506e. See also Diog. Laert. 3. 40: 
A. Schafer, Demosthenes 2. 37. 

= Gp. 'Cic! ide) (Orateuganaase 
141: rerum cognitionem cum ora- 
tionis exercitatione coniunxit. 
Neque vero hoc fugit sapien- 


hunc Alexandro filio doctorem 
accierit, a quo eodem ille et agendi 
acciperet praecepta et eloquendi. 
‘During the first sojourn of Aris- 
totle in Athens, while he was still 
attached to and receiving instruc- 
tion from Plato, he appears to 
have devoted himself more to 
rhetoric than to philosophy, and 
even to have given public lessons 
or lectures on rhetoric’ (Grote, 
Aristotle I. 32). 
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likely to be able to hold a comparatively independent 
position. The years that Aristotle had spent at Athens were 
a guarantee that he would be no mere echo of Macedonian 
feeling. His extraction and career might seem to mark 
him out as a link between Macedon and Hellenism. For 
three years, but only three, commencing when Alexander 
was about 13 years of age, he had an unbroken time for 
the education of his pupil. On attaining the age of 16, 
Alexander began to be employed in affairs of State, which 
can have left Aristotle only occasional opportunities of 
supervision, 

It is hard to imagine him a resident at Pella during these 
years, if Philip’s court was what Theopompus describes it, 
and if Philip was as hostile to men of orderly behaviour as 
Theopompus asserts!. The descriptions of this historian— 
an outspoken witness, but one not on the whole unfriendly 
to Philip—lend some point to the surprise of Theocritus of 
Chios, that Aristotle should have been willing to exchange 
the Platonic Academy for Pella. <A sacred precinct of the 
Nymphs (vvydatov) existed at Mieza (a Macedonian city, 
which Zeller (Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 27. 4) follows Geier in placing 
in Emathia south-west of Pella), where even in Plutarch’s 
days men pointed out stone seats and shady walks which 
were believed to have been at one time used by Aristotle 
(Plutarch, Alex. c. 7); and Plutarch seems to suppose that 
Alexander received his instruction here. Aristotle appears 
during his stayin the North to have induced Philip? to refound 
Stageira and to restore to it the remnant of its citizens, and 
we may be sure that he watched with intense interest the 
culmination of the king’s fortunes at Chaeroneia. The 
death of Philip and accession of Alexander two years later 
(336 B.C.), together with the preparations for the Oriental 
campaign, would indicate to him that no reason existed 
any longer for his stay in Macedon, from which Alexander 
seemed likely to be absent some time. He may perhaps 
have preferred the milder climate of the South®. The 

' See Theopomp. Fragm. 136, 4 See Zeller, Gari Ph: 2.2.25. 3. 
178, 249, 298. 7 It is thus that Blakesley 
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destruction of Thebes in 335 B.c. made Alexander’s Asiatic 
expedition possible without imprudence’, and was the most 
effective warning that could have been given to Athens and 
the rest of Greece. It now became possible for Aristotle 
to settle at Athens. 

He wished to be at Athens, mainly, no doubt, because 
his philosophical views could not be effectually placed 
before the world in any other way. Xenocrates had now 
succeeded Speusippus at the Academy. Aristotle had been 
unwilling to found a rival school when Plato’s death was 
still recent, and in competition with his senior Speusippus, 
the nephew of Plato. He does not seem to have felt the same 
reluctance in reference to Xenocrates. His divergence from 
Platonism may have increased in the interval. The Mace- 
donian leaders were probably glad that he should be there. 
Antipater, who knew that Aristotle ‘added to his other 
gifts that of persuasiveness”,’ may well have been glad to 
send to Athens a man so capable of leading the best minds 
into peaceful paths. The mot d ordre of the Macedonian 
party at Athens was ‘ peace *, and a philosopher who taught 
that the end for which the State, no less than the individual, 
exists is to live nobly, finding happiness rather in the arts 
of peace than in those of war, that a State may be great 
(Life of Aristotle p. 58), in- 


terprets ‘the expression of Aris- 
totle cited by Demetrius, de 


in this technical sense did pro- 
bably occur in 342 B.C. (see Ap- 
pendix G), but it is not easy to 


Elocutione, sec. 29, 155: ey@ ek 
pev ’AOnvav eis Srayeipa PrOov dia 
tov Baoitea Tov peyav, ek d€ Sta- 
yeipov eis AOnvas Oia Tov XEtwaova 
Tov peyav. But, supposing that 
the fragment is authentic, the 
phrase 6 péyas xeyuwy may here 
simply mean ‘the great storm,’ as 
in Plato, Protag. 344 D, or again, 
if it means ‘the great winter,’ it 
may be used, as in Aristot. Me- 
teor. I. 14.352 a 31 (see Ideler ad 
Zoc.) in the technical sense of the 
winter of the ‘great year,’ in which 
the sun, moon, and planets assume 
a certain relative position in the 
heavens—a winter attended with 
torrents of rain. A ‘ great winter’ 


connect it with Aristotle’s return 
to Athens seven years later. 

1 Alexander gained by terror 
that freedom to act in Asia which 
Isocrates thought could only be 
gained by winning the goodwill 
of Greece (Philip. $§ 86-8). 

2 Plutarch, Alcib. et Coriol. 
comparatio c. 3. 

5 See Bernays, Phokion p. 68, 
who refers to Demosth. de Cor. 
§ 89,775 viv eipnyns, nv obra Kata TIS 
matpidos tnpoiow ol xpnotot: 
§ 323, €v ois druynodvteay Tay 
‘EMAnvev edtixnoey repos, TadT 
€matvovugt Kal Omws Tov dravra xpo- 
voy Ovapevet pact dev Type. 
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without being at the head of a hegemony or an empire, 
that the contemplative life is the highest, and that the aim 
of the political life is not party-triumph, or the quest of 
wealth and power, but the promotion in one’s fellow-citizens 
of virtuous activity in all its forms, would exercise, it might 
be expected, a calming influence on men’s minds, and give 
a new and better direction to their thoughts. 

Aristotle may well have hoped to be of service both to 
Macedon and Greece. He probably long held—perhaps 
he did so to the last—that the interests of Macedon and 
Greece might be reconciled. Isocrates had already pressed 
Philip first to restore harmony between the four leading 
Powers of Greece—the Argives, Lacedaemonians, Thebans, 
and Athenians—and then to become its Agamemnon in 
a war against Persia—to be, not its tyrant dividing in order 
to govern (Philip. § 80) and plotting for selfish ends 
($ 73 sqq.), but the leader of a confederacy, the common 
friend of all its States!. Aristotle, in his turn, counselled 
Alexander to rule the Greeks as the head of a hegemony 
and only the barbarians as a despot”. On the other 
hand, Greece was to place power in the hands of the péoo., 
its soundest and most rational class (6 (4). 11. 1295 b1 sqq.). 
We thus find Aristotle, in effect, inculcating moderation on 
both sides. 

The departure of Alexander for the East left the direction 
of affairs in Greece in the hands of Antipater, a man with 
whom Aristotle had more in common than with either 
Philip or Alexander. Antipater was probably some years 


1 The Philippus of Isocrates 
(346 B.C.) is an appeal to Philip 
to change his present unsatisfac- 
tory policy (§ 17: § 80), and to 
falsify his opponents’ account of 
his designs (§ 73sqq.). It re- 
minds him of his Heraclid extrac- 
tion, and urges that plots for the 
subjection of Greece which would 
be creditable to a king of Persia 
are quite out of place in a Heraclid 
($$ 75-6). A certain distrust of 
Philip and a desire to point out 


to him a ‘more excellent way’ 
are traceable throughout it. Age- 
laus gave similar advice to Mace- 
don at the Congress of Naupactus 
a hundred and thirty years later 
(Polyb. 5. 104: Prof. Freeman, 
History of Federal Government 
Te Ps 501): 

* See the well-known passage 
in Plutarch’s first oration ‘de Alex- 
andri seu virtute seu fortuna,’ c. 6, 
andutep- Fol 4m (jo 7. 1327 b 


20 sqq. 
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older than Aristotle, but like him in moderation of tone 
and strong sober common sense. For the first time in the 
course of Greek history the hegemony of Greece rested 
with a man who, as the servant of a king, was neither 
an oligarch nor a democrat, and who could have no wish 
to press either oligarchy or democracy on the States of 
Greece. Is it possible that Aristotle is to some extent 
addressing Antipater, when he insists that one and the 
same constitution is not applicable to every State, that the 
form which suits one will not always suit another, and 
that the important thing is to ameliorate oligarchy and 
democracy where they must exist, and at the same time 
to point to some form of constitution at once satisfactory 
and generally applicable? There is no clear evidence of 
a design on Aristotle's part to influence the policy of 
Macedon, so that this surmise must remain a surmise. 
It is to all appearance wholly in the interest of Greece 
that he recommends the constitution which gives predo- 
minance to the moderately wealthy class (7 6va rv péowv 
moAiteia). Only one of those who had played a leading part 
in the affairs of Greece had encouraged the introduction of 
this form (6 (4). 11. 1296 a 38 sqq.). The reference is pro- 
bably to Theramenes, whom we know (Plutarch, Nicias 
c. 2) that Aristotle grouped with Nicias and Thucydides 
the son of Melesias, as combining high worth and social 
position with a hereditary goodwill to the people. His 
inauspicious name is for obvious reasons suppressed. We 
find Theramenes striking the first blow at the power of 
the Four Hundred at Athens by insisting that ‘it was 
high time to institute the Five Thousand in reality, and 
not in name’ (Thuc. 8. 8g. 2), and these Five Thousand 
were made, when he carried his point, to include all hoplites 
(clvar 6€ adrdv, dadéco Kal btAa TapéxovTat, Thuc. 8. 97); 
they would thus comprise the péoo of Aristotle1. Later 


ani should be observed that  office-holders (including probably 
this constitution, which gave members of the assembly and 
political supremacy to the hoplites dicasteries: see Classen ad Joc.) 
and put an end to the payment of meets with the approval of Thu- 
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on, in the struggle with Critias which proved fatal to him, 
Theramenes is still true to the same ‘ Left-Centre’ policy. 
In that reply to Critias which won the boule to his side, 
and which Critias could only parry by ordering his 
execution, he declares himself the foe of those who will 
have no democracy which does not go the full length of 
giving a share of power to slaves and to men so poor that 
they would sell their country for a drachma, no less than 
of those who approve no oligarchy which does not make 
a handful of men tyrants of the State. His opinion, he 
adds, was still the same as it had ever been, that supremacy 
in the State should rest with those who are able to serve 
it as knights and hoplites'. 

Aristotle expresses a similar view when he claims supre- 
macy for the péoor, for we must not confound the pécor 
of a Greek State with the classes which we now-a-days 
eroup under the comprehensive term ‘ middle class.’ They 
were the best-trained and most effective soldiers of the 
State ; nor was this their only claim to power, for Aristotle 
describes them as being well-fitted both for ruling and 
being ruled, and therefore for the duties of citizenship, as 
swayed by reason rather than impulse, and exposed neither 
to the corrupting influence of extreme wealth nor to the 
equally ruinous effects of extreme poverty. They deserved 
to exercise a predominant influence in the State, and, 
wherever they were at all numerous, their military training 
as hoplites would enable them to do so. Aristotle may 
possibly have thought, though, as has been said, we 
have no evidence of the fact, that if the hegemony of 
Macedon were used to bring this class to power, it would 
be a blessing to Greece. Nothing could be worse than her 


1 Xen. Hell. 2. 3.48: cp. Plato, 


cydides, as it subsequently met 
Laws 753B. Men could not be 


with that of Aristotle. See Thuc. 


8. 97; kal ovx Kora 67) Tov mparov 

xpdvov emi y’ epHou *AOnvator spaivor- 

Tal a mohutevoarres” perpia yap i 

TE €s TOUS Ohi yous kal €s Tovs TO\- 

Aovs EvyKpaots eYEVETO, kal €k movn= 

pov TOV mpayparav yevopev@v TOUTO 
Tp@Tov avyveyke THY TONW. 


hoplites unless they had not only 
means enough to furnish them- 
selves with the arms appropriate 
to the hoplite, but also the leisure 
to practise the necessary exercises 
(Zeller, Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 748. 7). 
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present faction-ridden condition, which was both morally 
and politically ruinous. 

It is easy in reading the calm discussions of the Politics 
to forget the impression which Aristotle’s political views 
must have made on his contemporaries, and especially on 
the Athenians amongst whom he lived. We do not know, 
indeed, how far the work was published in his lifetime, 
or how far the nature of its teaching was generally known 
to the citizens of Athens. Some knowledge of Aristotle’s 
political views, however, must have been possessed even by 
those who did not belong to any philosophical school, and 
it is impossible to suppose that his recommendation of 
a transfer of power from the Many to the péoou, coming 
as it did from one who was deep in the confidence of 
Antipater, was not viewed with uneasiness and indignation. 
Ever since Chaeroneia the existence of the Athenian 
democracy had hung by a thread, and the change sug- 
gested by Aristotle in the hearing, as it were, of Antipater 
was a very feasible anti-democratic move. True, Aris- 
totle’s comments on the extreme form of democracy were 
no severer than those of Plato, and Plato had lived undis- 
turbed at Athens to the last, but now the times were far 
more critical, and Plato had suggested no such danger- 
ously easy change. Aristotle’s less ideal political method 
had led him into questions of everyday politics, the treat- 
ment of which was attended with far more risk than the 
portraiture of any number of ideal States. We find him 
in one passage pointing out how to organize a tolerable 
kind of democracy, the important thing being ‘to eliminate 
from the citizen-body the worse elements of the demos’ (ro 
xetpov det TAUOos xwpi¢ev, 8 (6). 4. 1319 b 1): in another 
he recommends the constitution in which supremacy rests 
with men of moderate means (7 61a Tv pécwv TortTefa). A 
polity or moderate democracy had once existed at Athens 
during the poverty-stricken and desperate period which 
followed the fall of the Four Hundred, and Aristotle’s 
advice was destined to be acted on in the very year of 
his death, when the new constitution which Antipater 





: 
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forced on Athens, by confining political rights to those 
possessed of a qualification of 2000 drachmae, disfranchised 
12,000 citizens out of 21,000, and drove many to accept 
the victor’s offer of a residence in Thrace?. The religious 
views, again, implied in the Politics would be extremely 
unsatisfactory to many pious Greeks. True, the gods are 
recognized and their worship provided for, but where in 
its pages would be found that recognition of their inter- 
vention in human affairs which we constantly notice in the 
writings of Xenophon? Xenophon traces the successes of 
the Thebans against the Lacedaemonians to the anger of 
the gods against a people which first swore that the cities 
of Greece should be autonomous, and then broke its oath 
by seizing the Cadmeia of Thebes (Hell. 5. 4. 1). He even 
ascribes to the influence of some superhuman power, bent 
on bringing the Lacedaemonian State to destruction, the 
mistaken decision of the Lacedaemonian assembly which 
resulted in the battle of Leuctra (Hell. 6. 4. 3, 76 ydp, ws 
Zoke, TO Saysdviov ajyev). Plato had rebuked views of this 
kind (Rep. 379 A sqq.), but his innovations in religion 
were probably less repellent than the reticence and chilli- 
ness of Aristotle on the subject. 

But in truth the mere fact of Aristotle’s close connexion 
with Alexander and Antipater and with Macedonian agents 
such as Nicanor, would suffice to make his position at 
Athens precarious, quite apart from the unpopularity of his 
political and religious views. Xenocrates and the Academy 
seem to have held more aloof from Macedon. Already in 
330 B.C., when three-fourths of the Peloponnesus rose under 
the Lacedaemonian King Agis against Antipater, to be 
crushed at a second Chaeroneia, and Aeschines shortly 
after, notwithstanding that defeat, failed in his prosecution 
of Ctesiphon and his attack on Demosthenes, Aristotle 
must have felt himself in the midst of foes. Another crisis 
occurred in 324 B.C. when Harpalus, the fugitive Mace- 


1 Diod. 18.18. Long sincethe Gesammelte Abhandlungen, 1. 
above was written, I have found 167. 
my remark anticipated in Bernays’ 
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donian satrap of Babylon, took refuge with his vast treasure 
at Athens, and claimed, though without success, protection 
against Alexander, who had now returned to Susa from 
his wanderings in the depths of Asia, and soon signalized 
his reappearance on the horizon of Greece by the ominous 
decree for the restoration of all exiles from Greek States, 
which Nicanor was ordered to make known to the Greeks 
assembled for the festival at Olympia. The restoration of 
exiles meant the restoration of all property taken from 
them, its re-transfer from its present to its former holders. 
Hitherto Alexander had sought to conciliate the Greek 
States, but the East was now conquered, and Macedonian 
supremacy was free to show itself in its true colours. 
Macedon evidently desired to have in each Greek 
State a body of men owing everything to it and therefore 
devoted to its interests’, and it would stop short at no 
interference in the internal affairs of Greek States that was 
at all likely to contribute to this end. 

Aristotle, it is clear, had connected himself with a Power 
which had failed to listen to his warning that Greeks must 
be ruled in a different way from Orientals. The conqueror 
of Asia had been exposed to the intoxicating homage of 
Orientals and familiarised with the subservient manners of 
the East, while still young and plastic in character. Even 
if he had approved the policy which Aristotle recommended 
to him, of making a distinction between his methods of 
rule in the case of Hellenes and Orientals, he was by this 
time incapable of the double attitude. His breach with 
Callisthenes, whom Aristotle had introduced to his service, 
had alienated him to some extent from Aristotle. Thus 
Aristotle was too good a friend of Macedon for the 
Athenians, too firm in the assertion of Hellenic dignity and 
self-respect for Alexander. 

The crisis came when the news of Alexander’s death 
(June, 323 B.C.) reached Athens. A storm of anti-Mace- 
donian feeling arose, which spared Phocion but struck 
Aristotle. He was indicted for impiety on account of his 

1 Diod. 18. 8. 
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scolion to Hermias and the honours which he had rendered 
to his memory. Charges of this sort were weapons 
frequently used against political adversaries both at Athens 
and elsewhere!, and we may be sure that his real offence 
was his intimacy and influence with Antipater, his connexion 
with Nicanor, the promulgator at Olympia of Alexander's 
decree, and his past connexion with the Macedonian Court. 
He retired before trial to Chalcis, which was a Macedonian 
stronghold? and was also connected with the Chalcidian 
cities of the Thrace-ward region from which he came 
(cp. Aristot. Fragm. 93. 1492b 24 sqq.). He died at 
Chalcis in 322 B.C. 


‘ Aristotle, a great authority has said, ‘had no attach- Aristotle’s 
ment to Hellas as an organized system, autonomous, self- nee 
acting, with a Hellenic city as president ; which attachment aes 
would have been considered by Perikles, Archidamus, and 
Epameinondas as one among the constituents indispensable 
to Hellenic patriotism *.’ It would seem, however, from 
the Politics (4 (7). 7. 1327b 29 sqq.), that he viewed the 
Greek race as the race best fitted to rule, and the zoAcs 
(possibly under a wapBacrdeds), not the €dvos, as the best 
depositary of power. Ideally, therefore, rule was, in his 
opinion, best placed in the hands of a well-constituted 
Hellenic City-State. So far as the rule of Macedon was 
not Hellenic, nor the rule of a City-State, it must have 
been unsatisfactory to him. But the actual City-State of 
Greece seemed to him very defective, and he certainly did 
not hold that the substitution of the Hellenic king of 
Macedon for Thebes, as the dominant power in Greece, was 
necessarily ‘ finis Graeciae.’ 

Some modern observers are inclined, while fully admit- 
ting the greatness of Demosthenes, to say that the boundary 
of Hellas was rather arbitrarily drawn when Macedon 
was left outside it, that the Macedonians were akin in 
language and religion to the Greeks*, that in these latter 


1 E.g. at Corcyra, Thuc. 3. 70. 5. 5 Grote, Aristotle 1. 14, note. 
2 Schafer, Demosthenes 3. 35. * See O. Abel, Makedonien 
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days the Northern races were more vigorous and unspoilt 
than any others’, and that looking to the rising greatness 
of Rome, it was important that Greece should not cut off 
from herself a promising kindred race, or shrink from 
accepting its lead? for no graver reason than that of an 
ethnological difference®. But Aristotle did not go so far 
as this. To him the Macedonians are still perhaps barba- 
rians (4 (7). 2. 1324b 15), though barbarians of a far nobler 
sort than those of Asia, and it is the Hellenes who have 
the best right to rule, in virtue of their well-balanced union 
of heart and intellect. We may conjecture, however, that 
he hoped that a ‘modus vivendi’ might be established 
between Macedon and Greece. Let Macedon be content 
to rule the Greeks subject to her as freemen should be ruled. 
Let Greece silence her factions and call to power those who 
would rule rationally and for the common good. 

The ‘ logic of facts’ did by degrees impose some degree 
of moderation both on Macedon and on Greece. The break- 
up of Alexander’s empire, the rivalries of his successors, 
the descent of the Gauls on Macedon, the rise of rulers like 
the earlier Ptolemies and of governments like those of the 


vor Kénig Philipp p. 115 sqq. 
Bernays says (Phokion p. 74) 
that ‘the differences of language 
were not greater than those which 
existed between Dorians and Ion- 
ians, and differences of religion 
were wholly absent’; but to this 
statement Gomperz (Die Akade- 
mie und ihr vermeintlicher Philo- 
macedonismus, Wiener Studien, 
1882, p. 117) opposes the view of 
Deecke (Rhein. Mus. 36, 577 and 
596), who connects the Mace- 
donian language with those of the 
Epirotic, Illyrian, Thracian, and 
Phrygian races, and regards this 
group of languages as ‘ occupying 
an intermediate position between 
the Iranian and the Greek.’ 

* See Mommsen, History of 
Rome, Book 3, c. 8 (E. T. vol. 2, 
p-215). ‘In steadfast resistance to 
the public enemy under whatever 
name, in unshaken fidelity to- 


wards their native country and 
their hereditary government, and 
in persevering courage amidst the 
severest trials, no nation in ancient 
history bears so close a resem- 
blance to the Roman people as 
the Macedonians’ (p. 216). 

” Greece eventually came to 
see this. See the remarkable 
speech of Agelaus of Naupactus 
(Polyb. 5. 104) and the remarks 
of Prof. Freeman upon it (His- 
tory of Federal Government I. 
560 sqq.). 

* It is easy to see how for- 
tunate a thing it was for Rome 
that no such contrast as that 
of Greek and barbarian formed 
part of her traditions. By insist- 
ing on regarding far the larger 
part of the Balkan peninsula as 
alien to her, Greece greatly added 
to the difficulty of uniting it to 
herself. 
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Achaean League, Rhodes, and the Pontic Heracleia, did 
tend in this direction. More perhaps might have been 
achieved if Greece had been wiser and less exhausted4, and 
if Macedon had trusted less to garrisons and tyrants”. Still 
it was much to have preached wisdom and moderation to 
an age in which conquerors and conquered were alike im- 
patient of compromise. 


We naturally expect to find in the teaching of the 
Politics clear traces of Aristotle’s close connexion with 
Macedon. It would be natural that we should do so, even 
if the work was written before the battle of Chaeroneia : 
after it, one would have thought that some reference to 
the altered position of Greece would be unavoidable. Now 
the mention of Philip’s death in the Seventh Book® does 
not prove that the whole of the Politics, or even the 
immediate context, was written after that event, but it shows 
that if this was not so, Aristotle made at least one addition 
to that part of the work subsequently to the accession of 
Alexander, and we may reasonably infer that his political 
views remained unchanged at that date. 

No reference, however, to the relation of Greece to 
Macedon appears in the Politics; the fact that a mighty 
power had suddenly arisen on her Northern frontier is ab- 
solutely ignored. For all that appears to the contrary in 
its pages, the Politics may have been written while Thebes 
was still the leading power. Not a particle of Aristotle’s 


1 ‘Tt is a great mistake to con- 
sider the political history of 
Greece as at an end, when she 
was once compelled to submit to 
the Macedonian yoke... . If she 
did not recover the position in 
which she stood when Philip 
mounted the throne of Macedon 

. it was chiefly because she 
wanted an eye to see her new 
position and relations, and a hand 
to collect, husband, and employ 
her remaining resources’ (Thirl- 
wall, History of Greece 7. 245). 


‘There was ground to believe’ 
(in 318 B.C.) ‘that the time might 
not be far distant, when the ruler 
of Macedonia might find an equal 
alliance with Greece necessary to 
his safety, and when it might 
even be desirable for her, that he 
should be a man of energy and 
talents like Cassander, rather than 
one so feeble and contemptible as 
Polysperchon’ (ibid. 7. 263). 

2 Polyb. 9. 29: Prof. Freeman 
pi232 
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Contrast 
of form 
between 
Plato’s 
writings 
and those 
in which 
Aristotle’s 
philosophi- 
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attention is diverted from the woAis to the €@vos. The 
improvement of Greece is the central object of the work. 
It is the wéAus, not the €@vos, which Aristotle makes it his 
aim to reform!. It is the 7éArs that brings men completeness 
in respect of good life, as distinguished from completeness 
in respect of necessaries. It is in Greece, not Macedon, 
that the future of human society is to be made or marred. 

Aristotle writes as a Hellene and a disciple of Plato, 
not as one whom circumstances had more or less attached 
to the fortunes of Macedon. The great spirits of antiquity, 
and Aristotle among them, seem to draw their creed from 
sources too deep to be greatly affected by accidents such as 
that which had connected him with Macedon. He still follows 
in the track of his philosophical predecessors, and especially 
of Plato, with whom he stands in complete filiation. The 
object of the Politics is to carry on and complete the 
work that Plato had begun—the work of re-adapting the 
médts to the promotion of virtue and noble living. Aris- 
totle’s relation to Plato was the critical fact of his life, not 
his relation to Philip or Alexander. He broke much fresh 
sround, it is true; yet over great regions of thought he 
found a track already made by his predecessor: in fact, it 
is the close sequence of two minds of this calibre, and in 
this particular order’, that forms the most exceptional 
feature of the history of Greek philosophy, and goes far to 
account for its greatness. 


The first contrast which we note between the writings of 
Plato and Aristotle, as they have come down to us, is a con- 
trast ofform. This contrast would no doubt have been much 
softened, if the dialogues of Aristotle had been preserved to 
us, for we possess a few fragments of them which show, as 
indeed do some few passages in other writings of his, that 


* History justified the leaning 
of Aristotle. The future rested 
not with the Macedonian é6vos, 
but with Carthage and Rome. On 
the other hand, it is true to say 
that Rome was what it was to 


the world by becoming rather a 
nation than a city, and rather a 
World-State than a nation. 

? Would as much have been 
achieved, if Aristotle had preceded 
Plato ? 
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Aristotle could be eloquent if he chose. He may have cal teach- 
continued to write dialogues even after his return to Athens, ,oijeq, 
but the works with which we commonly connect his name 
are of an entirely different character. Whatever view we 
take of these works, whether we regard them as having to a 
large extent arisen out of lectures (which we may do without 
denying that Aristotle wrote them) or not, it is clear that 
they handle the subjects of which they treat quite differently 
from the dialogues of Plato: of Plato’s lectures we possess 
no record. 

All considerations of literary charm drop out of sight in 
them ; the ascertainment of the truth comes to be the one 
aim of the inquiry. In place of the easy windings of the 
Platonic dialogue—flowing, one would say, it knows not 
whither, were it not that a subtle and hidden art governs 
its course—we have a careful mapping-out of the investiga- 
tion into separate and successive inquiries, evidently arranged 
beforehand, not starting up even in appearance on the spur 
of the moment—the subject of each being announced with 
an angular formality before it is entered upon, and the whole 
series being pervaded by one uniform tone, so that the 
mind of the inquirer and that of the reader are steadily 
kept in one unvarying attitude of reasoning inquiry, without 
any intervals of eloquence or dramatic by-play to relieve 
the intentional monotony. The scientific spirit no longer 
feels itself bound to put itself under the protection of its 
elder sister, the literary spirit—no longer, like Teucer, hurls 
its shafts from beneath the shield of Ajax; it has reached 
years of emancipation and trusts to its own claims and 
deserts. Investigations relating to one and the same sub- 
ject are no longer scattered over several writings, which 
need to be compared. While Plato had, for instance, never 
succeeded in reserving one whole dialogue for questions 
relating to the constitutional structure of the State and 
nothing else!, Aristotle adheres closely to this one subject 


1 The Republic mingles to- Logic and Politics; the Laws 
gether Ethics, Psychology, Meta- unites withthe quest of the second- 
physics, and Politics; the Politicus best constitution an attempt to 
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throughout the Politics,and collects within the limits of a 
single work the main body of his political doctrine, so that 
it brings to a focus and treats in close connexion specula- 
tions spread over the Republic, the Politicus, and the Laws 
of Plato, to say nothing of other dialogues. 

There is no longer any obstacle to the use of the most 
systematic and searching methods of inquiry. The careful 
ascertainment of historical fact is no longer out of place’. 
Myth disappears; philosophy returns to the sober facts of 
history. Yet some virtues of the dialogue-form are pre- 
served. From time to time, when a fit occasion presents 
itself—especially, it would seem, in introductory discussions”, 
though we do not distinctly gather the principle on which 
the occasion is chosen—a question is proposed, and a 
dialogue-group formed; in other words an d7zopia is dis- 
cussed. The parties to the discussion are commonly anony- 
mous, so that there is nothing to prepossess us in favour of 
this side or that. All dramatic interest has vanished: no 
interlocutor is more overbearing, or more inexperienced, or 
more skilful than his fellows. But the comparison of views, 
if less artistically managed, is quite as thorough and as 
fruitful of result. Two or more opinions, each with a grain 
of truth in it, are allowed to collide, till some reconciling 
principle issues from their collision which embodies the 
truth they contain without the error. Aristotle, who has 
studied throughout to preserve the impartiality of a Chair- 
man®, accepts the result of the discussion. These aporetic 
debates thus form, as it were, easy paths by which we 
ascend from the plane of ordinary Hellenic opinion to the 
higher level of Aristotelian insight, carried upward rather 


set forth in detail a system of 
Laws. ‘In the Phaedrus, the 
Republic, the Philebus, the Par- 
menides, and the Sophist, we 
have observed the tendency of 
Plato to combine two or more 
subjects, or different aspects of 
the same subject, in a single dia- 
logue’ (Prof. Jowett, Plato 3. 
543, ed. 1). 

’ The Second Book of the 


Politics would have been impos- 
sible in a dialogue, and not less so 
the fulness of concrete inquiry 
and remark which we find in the 
Sixth, Seventh,and Eighth Books. 
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by the force of facts than by any overt intervention of the 
philosopher. 

There is still much in the Politics to remind us that we 
are reading a Greek and not a modern work. It is not at 
first sight easy to detect the connecting thread on which its 
successive inquiries are strung. The order in which they are 
arranged is not always the order in which a modern writer 
would have arranged them. Thus we have in the First 
Book a sketch of the Household as it ought to be, before 
the question comes up for solution in the Second, whether 
the Household has any claim to exist. A conclusion estab- 
lished by argument is sometimes not taken as established 
later on, but proved afresh, and occasionally by different 
arguments. We find the same question started for debate, 
and debated, more than once, even in one and the same 
0080s or inquiry, and in cases where the text seems not to 
have been tampered with or disturbed. Sometimes this 
appears to be done with the view of eliciting some fresh 
lesson in connexion with the subject. Unreconciled con- 
tradictions are not uncommon, some of them perhaps due 
to the fact that the work is made up of three or four parts, 
not completely harmonized nor perhaps composed at the 
same time. Still Plato’s rapid and constant changes of 
tone are absent, and the exposition is systematic and strict 
in comparison with his. 


A new style and a new terminology came into existence Style of 
with the new method. The fourth century before Christ Aristotle: 
was prolific in prose-styles. History and oratory were 
rapidly finding the style that best suited their purpose. 
Philosophy was now to do the like. Aristotle said of 
Plato’s style, that it was half-way between poetry and 
prose'. The style which Aristotle chose for the syste- 
matic exposition of his philosophy, though not, probably, 
for his dialogues, was altogether different. It is an easy, 


1 Diog. Laert. 3. 37. The  turies before it began to be used 
Greek language was successfully for prose, and naturally acquired 
used for poetry for several cen- a bent which it was slow to lose. 
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unpretending style, almost conversational or epistolary in 
its freedom, yet never substantially inaccurate or seriously 
off its guard. It makes no pretension to literary grace ; it 
does not scruple to use technical words, often borrowed 
from the everyday language of Greeks, but used in new and 
fixed senses. It very rarely rises into eloquence, hardly 
ever in the Politics, a little oftener in the zoological works 
and the Metaphysics. It has a rapid and eager movement ; 
it is concise and elliptical, often hinting an argument in 
place of fully setting it forth; it is occasionally rough and 
slipshod ; it seems, in fact, to expect in the reader some 
such quickness and delicacy of apprehension as grows up 
in societies of an intimate nature where a pregnant word or 
two suffices to convey a thought!. Deliberation is its very 
life and being; nowhere does it seem to attain such a pace 
and swing as to exclude the interposition of a doubt or a 
conflicting fact; the assent is held oscillating so long, that 
when at last it is accorded, there is no feeling that any 
point of importance has escaped consideration. Anything 
that might throw the judgment off its balance, or interfere 
with a cool, circumspect, and dispassionate habit of investi- 
gation is carefully avoided. 

Whatever may be the literary defects of Aristotle’s style 
in his extant works, the extent to which Theophrastus and 
other disciples retain it is an evidence that it really supplied 
a philosophical need, and that there was a certain congeni- 
ality between the form which he chose for the exposition of 
his philosophy and its substance. The style of the Stoics 
and of Epicurus was apparently still further removed from 
that of ordinary literature. 


Contrastof If we pass from the form to the matter of Aristotle's 


substance holitical philosophy, we shall notice an equally great 
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ingofPlato Plato had found real existence impugned on all sides. 
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to show that nothing has any real existence, but many 
held that only the sensible’, or the necessary, or the invari- 
able exists by nature. The more the field of full existence 
was narrowed, the more the field of possible knowledge 
was narrowed also. Plato’s first and main aim had there- 
fore been, as has already been noticed, to point to a really 
existent and knowable world, which he found in the 
world of Ideas. He did not, however, stop here; we 
have seen that he went on to seek in the Ideas the expla- 
nation of the phenomenal world. If the cure for scepticism 
was to look from the variable Many to the unchanging 
One, the next step must be to use the knowledge thus 
gained for the explanation of the Many and the ameliora- 
tion of the Actual. The reassertion of Existence and of 
the possibility of knowledge led on to the assertion that 
a fixed standard exists to which the structure of the State 
must conform. This standard is the Idea. The true 
founder and ruler of States must look up from ‘the many 
just ’ (7a 7oAAG Oixara) to ‘that which is essentially temperate 
and just and good’ (atro rd cG¢pov Kai dixavov Kal dyabdv), 
and must then proceed to work these Ideas into the State 
with which he has to do. Plato sees that Experience is 
necessary to the ruler”; still his primary need is philo- 
sophy. If, in things political, earth and heaven ever come 
to mingle, it is through the philosopher. The world of 
social phenomena lies lost in its variability and semi- 
existence before him, and he calls it to full life by fixing 
his gaze on the Idea and remoulding society in its likeness. 
The philosopher is a kind of semi-divine demiurge: we feel 
for the moment that he is everything, and the material on 
which he works is nothing. 

But this is not quite Plato’s view. The Idea is not to 
Plato the sole source of existence, for, as we have seen, 
he allows to things ‘a kind of existence that cannot be 
derived from the Idea’: thus a second power is revealed 
to us in the world, the power of Necessity immanent in 
Matter, which may co-operate with or thwart the Idea. 

1 Laws 889 Asqq. 7IREp. 53a. ps 5a) 
yh 
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We infer, therefore, that the philosophic statesman can do 
little without favourable Matter, and if we do not hear much 
of this in the Republic, where we are taught rather to as- 
cribe the unsatisfactoriness of things to the fact that no one 
has lifted his eyes to the Idea, Plato seems in the Laws 
more conscious of the insubordinate element in things. 
Men are not made of wax, to be moulded by the legislator 
at his pleasure (Laws 746): there are things which law 
cannot touch!. He does not, however, go beyond attri- 
buting to things a power of resistance. 

Aristotle ascribes more influence to Matter. Where Plato 
sees passivity or resistance, Aristotle sees a capacity of 
growth and the beginnings of a process. Things have an 
immanent bent in the direction of good, but they have 
also immanent tendencies which may warp them to evil. 
In morals and politics these latter tendencies appear to be 
especially active. It is only in the best races that a sense, 
however dim, of the goal and of the right path to it is present, 
and even in them it is clouded by all manner of confusions; 
nor is full knowledge enough: communities which possess 
it may be prevented by some unavoidable peculiarity of 
their social structure, originating perhaps in some acciden- 
tal characteristic of the territory, from attaining the true 
end. What, then, is the business of the philosophic in- 
quirer? It is to point out to those who are free from lets 
and hindrances the ideal end and method of political and 
social organization, and to assist the inherent tendency of 
things to go right; and where insuperable impediments 
exist, which is the more common case by far, to ascertain 
by a close and minute study of society as it is, what course 
is the best under the circumstances. In both departments 
of her work, Political Science will have the same aim in 
view—to secure rational government, in whatever degree 
this may be possible: so far Aristotle is at one with Plato; 
but Aristotle accepts and humours the tendencies that he 
finds present in the particular case to a far greater extent 


* Laws 788, 807, 822. Something of this kind had already been 
said in the Republic. 
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than Plato. The problem of Political Science is no longer 
a single or twofold or threefold problem ; on the contrary, 
it breaks into a multitude of ramifications, and is as multi- 
plex as the Matter dealt with. Political Science must be 
flexible, must adapt itself freely to circumstances, if its 
existence is to be of any use to mankind. The study, 
as Aristotle understood it, gave full scope even to the 
astonishing combination of gifts which Aristotle possessed. 
His analytic and systematizing power, his marvellous 
mastery of facts, his historical faculty’, his strong common 
sense, his knowledge of human nature, all found in it abundant 
occupation. The Politics is at once the portraiture of an 
ideal State and a Statesman’s Manual. 

Nor was this the only way in which Aristotle’s Theory 
of Becoming influenced his political method. It afforded 
him a rational justification for a free use of the collective 
experience of the Greek race. For here, if anywhere, we 
might look to find the nearest approach to the normal and 
natural evolution of the State, though even here a constant 
reference to the end of human society was necessary to 
correct deviations. The interval between philosophy and 
‘the common sense of most’ was thus bridged. In the 
field of Morals and Politics the insight of the philosopher 
is but a higher potency of the insight of the pévios of 
everyday life. The statesman is the man of full virtue. 
His business is not to reveal a new world, but to bring 
a stronger light to bear on everyday things. He should 
unite a thorough knowledge of the end of Man and the 
State, which is to Aristotle what a knowledge of the Ideas 
of Temperance and Justice and Goodness is to Plato, with 
a knowledge of the means by which it is to be attained, 
and this involves a close study of the facts of society. 
Aristotle’s conception of ‘ Nature’ (¢vo.s) perhaps led him 
to attach more weight to the outcome and leading features 


1¢We use the expression, cal writing fails of right to him’ 
“ Aristotle the historian,” for our (A. Hug, Studien aus dem class- 
conviction is that the first prize ischen Alterthum p. 56). 
after Thucydides in Greek histori- 
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of Greek civilization than they altogether deserved. The 
same broad principle which underlies his defence of the 
household, of several property, of Tragedy and poetry 
generally, led him to defend slavery and to rest content 
with the existing position and education of the female sex. 
But it also involved the abandonment of that attitude of 
sweeping antagonism to the Actual which Plato at one 
time took up. Political Philosophy might well be content 
to bear itself as the child of its race and time; its business 
was rather to correct than to create anew. 

We see, then, that the metaphysics of Aristotle pointed 
to a new conception of the problem and method of Political 
Science. But the difference between Plato's treatment of 
the subject and Aristotle’s is no mere accident of their 
metaphysics; it reflects a thorough difference of character 
and aim. To Plato a more or less ideal view of politics 
probably seemed the only view worth taking. The question 
that interests him is what the State ought to be. The 
technical side of politics—the question, for instance, how 
a democracy is constituted, or even how it should be con- 
stituted so as to be durable—interests him hardly at all. 
He found the claims of Justice to be something more than 
a conventionality seriously impugned, and his aim was to 
raise her from the dust, and to show that her indwelling 
presence is that which makes both States and individuals 
happy. Politics is to him a more concrete sort of Ethics; 
we learn to know Justice and Temperance better by view- 
ing them enshrined in a congenial State. 

Plato seemed to Aristotle to have grappled with only one 
of the problems of Political Science, and to have failed to 
solve even that. He had constructed two ideal States, the 
second diverging to some extent from the first, but resting 
in reality on the same principle, the supremacy of the few 
wise. This supremacy was based in the Republic on the 
willing assent of the soldiers and landowners of the State ; 
in the Laws on ingenious constitutional devices, by which 
the majority was deluded with a semblance of power. 
Aristotle held that neither basis was satisfactory, but his 
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main objection to Plato’s ideal was that it failed to do that 
which the best State exists to do—it failed to realize the 
best and most desirable life. 

He differs from Plato as to the nature of happiness. To 
Plato Justice is Happiness; Aristotle, on the contrary, holds 
that full happiness belongs only to those who possess all 
the virtues, including speculative excellence (codia), and 
who, besides, possess adequate external means, and that it 
implies not only virtue endowed with adequate external 
means, but life in accordance with it. That State is not 
the best in which all the citizens are not capable of 
living the best life and steadily purposed to live it. The 
_best State i is that in which the men of full virtue are not a ae 
“mere handful, but the whole State, and are numerous enough 
to _to form a complete citizen- -body—in which they have all 
‘the external Conditions of the best life, and also adjunct 
dependent classes, not included in the citizen-body, to 
emancipate them from ‘necessary work. The best State 
is a brotherhood of men of full stature, intellectual and 
moral, animated by a common aim—the aim _of Huns 
and speculative, that men ‘can live. Aristotle sae en 
citizen-body of the feebler elements that Plato had left 
in it!, and launches it on a fuller and more aspiring life. 
The State at its best exists, in his view, not for the protec- 
tion of the weaker elements of its citizen-body—no weak 
elements must find a place within it—but for the full- 
pulsed life of the strong men of whom it is composed—for 
the unimpeded exercise of every noble human faculty. _It_ 
exists, not that the wise may shelter the weak, though this 
they will do, but that the wise may live the life of the 
wise. No infraction of justice or of the common good 
must take place—the weak must be gainers by their share 
in the best State—but those who can live the true life 
must have the fullest opportunity of doing so. The State 
does not exist that they may minister to the common herd, 
and develope in them that imperfect type of virtue and 


1 In the Republic, at all events. 
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happiness of which alone they are capable, though this will 
be one of their cares; it exists that they may realize the 
best life possible to man; it is in their life that the State 
attains its true end. 

It was _a principle of Aristotle's Teleology that _every- 
thing exists for the sake of the noblest work it can do and of and of 
‘the element which does it, and he could not refuse to apply 
this principle to the State. His view, of course, jars on 
“modern feeling !, but it is not difficult to see how he came 
to hold it. 

His is in some respects a bolder and more ideal concep- 
tion of the best State than Plato’s, for it requires in the 
citizen a more varied combination of goods, and calls on 
him to live a life of perfect and many-sided manhood. 
_ But if Aristotle’s Political Philosophy is in some respects 
more ideal than Plato’s, it is also more practical. He sees 
that constitutions must be suitable to the communities to 
which they are applied, and that the best constitution, pre- 
supposing as it does an exceptional share of the favours of 
Nature and Fortune, is in nine cases out of ten inapplicable. 
Thus a new department needs to be added to Political 
inquiry. Hitherto Political Science had been so busy in 
creating new worlds that it had failed to map the rugged 
region through which the Statesman had actually to pick 
his way. He must no longer be left without guidance. 
_He must be shown not only what is the best constitution, 
_but what is the best constitution attainable in the particular 
case; he must further learn how to construct any given 
constitution *, and how, when constructed, it can be made 
to last as long as possible; he must learn, still further, what 
constitution is at once satisfactory and attainable by most 
communities. The statesman, again, must cease to suppose 
that democracy and oligarchy have each of them only one 
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form: the varieties of both these constitutions must be 
pointed out to him, and he must be taught in how many 
different ways these varieties can be conjoined; he will 
thus be enabled intelligently to repair and reinvigorate 
existing constitutions. Lastly, he must learn what laws are 
suitable to each constitution *. 

The Political Science of Aristotle, though still ethical in 
aim, concerns itself more largely with the technical side of 
politics than that of Plato. It concerns itself not only with 
the construction of an ideal State, but also with the im- 
provement of the constitution and administration of thec— 
actual State; nay, it even undertakes to show how any 
given constitution, good or bad, is to be constructed; it 
points out how we are to construct an extreme oligarchy 
or democracy”. Even here, however, the ethical point of 
view is not wholly lost sight of, for these constitutions must 
be constructed so as to last (8 (6). 5. 1319 b 33 sqq.), and 
they cannot last unless their worst features are removed or 
softened. 


We seem to pass at the commencement of the Sixth Contrast 
Book into a wholly new department of political inquiry. apache. 
An attempt is indeed made to soften the transition by concluding 

ooks of 
representing the Sixth Book as taking up the unexecuted the Politics 
portion of the programme of the Third. The Third Book aeak 
had enumerated six constitutions: two of these, Kingship ones. 
and Aristocracy, have now, we are told, been dealt with, 
‘and it remains to treat of the four others. Some imperfect 
forms of Aristocracy, however, are described in the Sixth 
Book, and much is said about Kingship in the Seventh. 
Besides, the principle on which the enumeration of six 
constitutions in the Third Book was based is left far in the 
rear. We were there told that six constitutions exist_ 
because there are three possible supreme authorities (kép.a) 
“—the One or the Few or the Many—and these three 


supreme authorities may govern in one or other of two 


1 Pol. 6 (4). I. 2 8 (6). 4. 1319 b I sqq. 
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different ways—either for their own advantage or for the 
advantage of the State. Even there, ideas we learnt 
rather to rest the division of constitutions on their varying 
épos—on the attribute to which they respectively award 
supremacy. But now the diversity of constitutions is made 
to rest on their varying combination of varying parts of 
At babes 

We are conscious also in the Sixth and two following 
books of a change in the spirit of the inquiry. ’Azopiat 
well-nigh disappear. The discussions bristle with historical 
facts, and throughout them the aim of giving assistance to 
the practical statesman acquires a new prominence. It had 
not been wholly absent before, but now its presence is 
constantly felt. Political Science must know how to con- 
struct any constitution and how to amend existing constitu- 
tions; it must_know how to furnish each constitution with 
laws appropriate to it; and it cannot know these things 
unless it has come to know how large is the number of 
constitutions—how many shades of each constitution exist. 
A minute technical study of each constitution and all its 
sub-forms thus becomes necessary. The Seventh Book even 
carries us into questions of administration, and shows how 
constitutions must be administered if they are to be 
durable. 

The three books are evidently the work of a man 
thoroughly familiar with the Greek State—its varieties 
of organization, its administration, and its constitutional 
history—and adding to his thorough knowledge the skill 
to suggest improvements both of a broad and a minute 
kind. The ideal point of view is now thrown aside, and 
the conception of the end of the State, which had played 
so great a part in its ideal reconstruction, is hardly at all 
brought to bear on its amendment. We recognize an echo 
of the earlier teaching when the moderately well-to-do 
(uéoor) are selected for rule because they are more rational 
than either the very rich or the very poor, and more 
capable both of ruling and being ruled as freemen should 
rule and be ruled. Aristotle, however, has done with the 
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ideal State; he now assumes a wholly different tone, and 
seeks to do all that can be done for the State not specially 
favoured by Nature and Fortune. 

The books with which we have now to do are written 
with a breadth of view which no practical statesman could 
have approached, to say nothing of the constitutional and 
historical knowledge they display, which no one but the 
collector of 158 constitutions probably possessed. Their 
author evidently belongs to the school of Theramenes; he 
lays stress on doctrines on which we know that the more 
moderate wing of the popular party at Athens laid stress. 
One of the cardinal points of his political teaching was a 
cardinal point with Theramenes also—the principle that the 
well-wishers of a constitution must be stronger than its 
opponents, if the constitution is to stand 1, a principle which 
pointed to a somewhat broad-based constitution. But 
Theramenes was probably a stranger to the view that no 
single constitution is applicable everywhere, and that the 
social conditions of a State go far to determine its poli- 
tical constitution. He would have had neither the inclination 
nor the capacity to advise every form of constitution—not 
only the Polity, but Kingship, nay even Tyranny and the 
extreme forms of Democracy and Oligarchy—how to make 
the best of itself. If he had attempted to advise statesmen 
how to govern so as to avoid revolution, his teaching 
would probably have been far more unscrupulous and 
Machiavelian, and far less really wise, than the teaching 
of Aristotle in the Seventh Book. Even the extremest 
varieties of the deviation-forms are taught by Aristotle to 
be in their own interest as righteous as they can be. His 
advice to them, indeed, is sometimes open to the objection 
that it asks them in effect to cease to be what they are. 
Nor would Theramenes, or anybody but a philosopher 
with a strong faith in education, have pronounced the chief 
omission of the actual State to be its omission to produce 
in its citizens by training a character and behaviour suitable 


1 Compare Xen. Hell. 2. 3. Pol. 7 (5). 9. 1309 b 16 sq. : 8 (6). 
19-20: 2. 3. 42, 44 with Aristot. 6. 1320 b 25 sq. 
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to the constitution’. Laws, Aristotle holds, require to be 
supported by an appropriate type of character (760s), which 
does not spring up of itself, but needs to be produced by 
discipline and culture. 

We feel that political inquiry has passed from the hands 
of idealists and partisans into those of one whose patience 
and grasp of detail have been matured in unimpassioned 
studies, and above all in the study of animate nature. 
Aristotle studies a constitution as he might study an 
animal, or perhaps with even more sympathetic care, 
for in politics he may hope to amend what he finds. 

It would have been well for Greece if political inquiry 
had continued to follow the same quiet and fruitful path. 
But this, we shall find, was not to be. 


The following passage (6 (4). 2. 1289 b 12-26) seems 
to supply us with a programme of the remainder of the 
Politics :—jpiv 6€ mpGrov pev biaiperéov Téca diapopal Tov 
TOALTELOY, ElTEp EoTW Eldn TAclova THs TE OSywmoKparias 
kal Ths dAvyapxias, émertra tis Koworatn Kal Tis aipetwrarn 

\ \ r / / x y 7 - Pp) 
peta THY aplotny ToALTElav, Kav el TLs GAAN TETUXNKEV ApLoTo- 
KpaTlK)) Kal guverTGoa KaAGs, GAAG Tals TAEioTaLs GpydrTovea 
mOAEoL, Tis Eat, EmEITa Kal TOV GAAwv Tis Tiow aipeTH (Taxa 

\ al > >) / / co b] 7 ta) > 
yap Tois pev dvayKata Snuoxpatia paddov bAtyapxias, Tots 6 
atrn paddov exelvns), peta O€ Tadra, tTiva TpdTov bel KabioTavat 

\ , / \ / / XS /, 

Tov BovAopevoy TavTas Tas ToATElas, Aeyw O€ SypoKparias TE 

b] ad > \ / bJ 7 / XN f 
KkaQ €xaoTov €loos Kat wad oAtyapxtas, TeAos O€ TaVTwY 
TOUTMY OTaV TolnToyEOa ovVTOuws THY evdEexowEerny velar, 

/ 3 cal / \ \ / , rn 
Teipateoy emeAOciv, tives POopal Kal Tives TwTHpLaL TOY TOAL- 
TELOY Kat KoWN Kal xwpls ExdoTys, Kal ba Tivas aitias Tatra 
padiota yiverOar wEepuKev. 

If we compare this enumeration of questions to be 
treated with the list of political problems with which the 
Sixth Book begins, we shall find that it omits all reference 
to one or two of them. Thus, though at the outset of the 
book we are told that one of the questions which the 
political inquirer has to consider is, what laws are the best 


' Pol. 7 (5). 9. 1310 a 12 sqq. 
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and which are appropriate to each constitution’, we are not 
prepared in the programme for any future treatment of this 
subject”. Nor again is the programme in full harmony 
with the discussions which follow. We find inc. 9. 1294a 
30 sqq. an account of the way in which polities and aristo- 
cracies (cp. 1294b 40 sq.) are to be constructed, though 
the programme does not prepare us for any treatment of 
this question; all that it promises us is an account of the 
way in which each variety of oligarchy and democracy is to 
be constructed. We also gather that this question will be 
treated before the question of the causes of change in con- 
stitutions and the means of preserving them is dealt with ; 
but if this order is to be followed, we shall have to place 
the Eighth (or old Sixth) Book before the Seventh (or old 
Fifth), a course which we can hardly take without entang- 
ling ourselves in fresh difficulties. 

Again, the programme hardly prepares us for the dis- 
cussions which we find in the three concluding chapters 
of the Sixth Book, so far at all events as they relate to 
other constitutions than oligarchy and democracy. Nor 
again does the programme prepare us for the treatment of 
ovvévacpoi—constitutions combining an oligarchical deli- 
berative and magisterial organization with an aristocratic 
judiciary, and the like—which we are promised at the out- 
set of the Eighth Book, though the subject is not, in fact, 
dealt with in what we have of the Politics. 

Some may suspect that this programme has been added 
by alater hand. It may be urged, however, on the other 
side, that an interpolator would probably have made it 
correspond better with the sequel, and that rigid precision 
is not much studied by Aristotle. It is not impossible 
that here as elsewhere he may have been led in working 
out the subject to deviate somewhat from his announced 


they came to be so. It is not 


Wim. 3.05. 1200.25, 
therefore surprising that discre- 


2 The first four chapters of the 


Sixth Book, as will be pointed out 
elsewhere (see Appendix A), seem 
to be in a somewhat chaotic state, 
though it is not easy to say how 


pancies should exist between the 
list of political problems given in 
the first chapter and the pro- 
gramme given in the second. 


Sketch of 
the con- 
tents of the 
Sixth 
Book :— 
1. Many 
varieties 
both of 
oligarchy 
and demo- 
cracy: 
strong dis- 
similarity 
between 
the mode- 
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track. The Seventh Book may well be an indepen- 
dent treatise not originally planned to form a part of 
a larger work, but there are evident advantages to be 
gained by inserting it before, and not after, the question of 
the true mode of organizing democracies and oligarchies 
comes up for treatment. There is much in the Seventh 
Book to prepare us for the recommendations of the Eighth. 
The main aim in these recommendations is to secure that 
the constitution shall be durable (8 (6). 5. 1319b 33 sq.: 
6. 1320 b 30-1321a 4). The secret of permanence both in 
oligarchies and in democracies, and especially in the former, 
is moderation—an avoidance of those abuses of power which 
alienate the rich in the one constitution and the poor 
in the other. The necessity of bearing in mind the lessons 
of the Seventh Book is, in fact, dwelt upon in a passage 
which is the less likely to be an interpolation, that it cannot 
easily be detached from the context in which we find it (8 
(6). 5. 1319 b 37-1320 4). 


SIXTH BOOK. 


It would carry us too far if we were to attempt here 
more than a rapid survey of the teaching of the last three 
books of the Politics. 

The broad object which Aristotle has in view in the 
Sixth Book is to uproot the general impression that there 
are but two or three constitutions—monarchy, oligarchy, 
and democracy (6 (4). 8. 1294a 25)—or at the outside four 
—these three and aristocracy (6 (4). 7. 1293 a 37 sq.)— 
and that oligarchy and democracy have each of them only 
one form!. The statesman who allows himself to fall into 


‘Demosthenes, says Hug 


archy is merely an exaggerated 
(Studien aus dem _ classischen 


form of Oligarchy. . . . This was 


Alterthum p. 71), ‘in common 
with the practical statesmen of 
his time, treated Oligarchy and 
Monarchy (i.e. Tyranny) as con- 
stitutions similar in principle, and 
distinguished them sharply from 
Democracy. There are thus, ac- 
cording to him, virtually only two 
principal forms of constitution— 
Democracy and Oligarchy: Mon- 


the dominant view of the fourth 
century before Christ, so far as the 
current opinion of the time is con- 
cerned. It is connected with the 
notion which we often find ex- 
pressed in the writings of Demo- 
sthenes and others, that Demo- 
cracy is the constitution under 
which the laws rule, or at any 
rate should rule, while in Mon- 
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error as to the number of constitutions is, in Aristotle’s rate and 
opinion, lost. He fails to recognize the polity, and to see hae 
how different it is in spirit and aim from oligarchy and «ch. 
democracy ; he fails to see how vastly superior some forms 

of oligarchy and democracy are to others, and he runs the 

risk of travestying each form and sub-form of constitution 

by giving it an inappropriate organization—by clothing 

a moderate oligarchy or democracy in the institutions of 

an extreme one, or vice versa. Aristotle’s aim, however, 
probably was not only to save the designer of a State from 
committing constitutional solecisms, but to draw attention 

to the less defective varieties of the deviation-forms, and to 
‘remind his contemporaries that a democracy might be a 
democracy without being an extreme democracy. 

It is thus that at the very outset of the book we find 
frequent assertions that there are many constitutions and 
many forms of oligarchy and democracy. There are as 
many different forms of constitution as there are possible 
combinations of possible forms of each of the parts of the 
State1. Till the statesman knows how many different forms 
of oligarchy and democracy there are, he cannot improve 
existing constitutions, nor can he fit out each constitution 
with appropriate laws (c. 1. 1289 a 5-15). Each form of 
oligarchy and democracy reflects the predominance of a 
different supreme authority: in the moderate democracy, for 
instance,the cultivators have the predominance and generally 
those who possess a moderate amount of property, and it is 
not till ‘revenues’ (zpdc0d0.) are forthcoming from some 
source or other, which can be used to enable the poorest of 
the poor to take an active part in public affairs, that demo- 


archy and Oligarchy the rulers 
attend only to their own convic- 
tions or caprice, laws being either 
non-existent or unobserved.’ Aris- 
totle combats the doctrine that 
there are but two constitutions, 
Oligarchy and Democracy, in 6 (4). 
3. 1290 a II sqq., and his teaching 
is that Oligarchy is not necessarily 
at all more lawless than Demo- 


cracy: there are forms of each of 
these constitutions in which the 
laws are supreme, and also forms 
in which they are not so. 

? On the third and fourth chap- 
ters, which seem to give two in- 
consistent accounts of the parts 
of the State, without distinctly 
substituting the one for the other, 
see Appendix A. 
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cracy becomes extreme. Thus the classes which have the 
upper hand in these two forms of democracy are quite 
different from one another. The same thing is then shown 
to hold of oligarchy also. 

Aristotle’s object seems to be to make it clear that the 
extreme oligarchy and democracy differ Zoto caelo from the 
moderate oligarchy and democracy, and are really more like 
Tyrannies than the constitution whose name they bear, and 
that the statesman would go altogether astray who, de- 
ceived by the common name and failing to take account of 
this difference, should organize a moderate democracy or 
oligarchy as an extreme democracy or oligarchy should be 
organized. If democracy means freedom and equality for 
all, then the moderate democracy is in a truer sense demo- 
cracy than the extreme, for under it both rich and poor 
share in power (c. 4. 1291 b 31-1292 a 37). He also makes 
it clear, by connecting the extreme democracy with large 
cities and abundant revenues (1293 a 2 sq.), that it is only 
in place here and there. The same thing is shown to be 
true of the extreme oligarchy, for this also has its appro- 
priate social conditions ; it exists where cavalry is the most 
effective military force, for, in the mind of the Greek, 
cavalry presupposes a class of immotpépor, and the tmmorpépor 
of Greece were the wealthiest of its wealthy men. 

Aristotle abstains for the moment from pressing his ex- 
amination of oligarchy and democracy further. He is con- 
tent to have distinguished the more moderate from the 
more extreme forms of each, and to have pointed out the 
circumstances under which the various forms arise. Plato 
had spoken in the Republic,as Aristotle remarks in a later 
book (7 (5). 12. 1316 b 25), as if there were only one form 
of oligarchy and one of democracy, and hence the care with 
which Aristotle insists on the fact that each has several 
forms. It is still a truth, and an important truth, that a 
democracy of wages-receiving labourers and artisans is a 
totally different thing from a democracy of small farming 
proprietors, and that a close hereditary oligarchy, in which 
the privileged class is very small, is a totally different 
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thing from an open oligarchy resting on a moderate pro- 
perty-qualification. So far as we can see, Aristotle was the 
first to call attention to these important facts. 

He passes on in the Seventh Chapter from oligarchy and 2- Mixed 
democracy to two other forms of constitution—the aristo- pages 
cracy, commonly so called, and the polity—the latter of eee 
which appears to have escaped the notice of those who 7zia impro- 
sought to enumerate the various kinds of constitution (c. 7. rae 
1293a 40), though there were constitutions to which the 
name was commonly applied (6 (4). 8. 1293 b 34: 6 (4). 13. 
1297b 24). It is clear that in the ordinary use of language 
the term ‘aristocracy’ was applied to constitutions which 
Aristotle did not think worthy of the name. It was applied 
to combinations of oligarchy and democracy which inclined 
towards oligarchy, while combinations of oligarchy and 
democracy inclining towards democracy were called polities 
(6 (4). 8. 1293b 34 sqq.: 7 (5). 7. 13074 15 sq.). Aristotle 
explains at some length in the Eighth Chapter of the Sixth 
Book how the term ‘aristocracy’ had come to be thus 
used 4, and argues that it ought properly to be reserved for 
constitutions which take account not only of wealth and 
numbers, oligarchy and democracy, but also of virtue, and 
that all constitutions which take account of wealth and 
numbers only should be called ‘polities.’ In strictness, 
indeed, the only constitution which, in his view, deserves 
to be called an aristocracy is that which he has described 
in the ‘first discussions’ (zp@rou Adyor) of the Politics ; still 
he sees that there are constitutions which pay some regard 
to virtue in elections to office, and that these need to be 
distinguished from oligarchies on the one hand and polities 
on the other; he will not therefore refuse them the name of 
aristocracies (6 (4). 7. 1293b 1 sqq.). Nor does he even 





1 How common was the con- 
fusion between dpicrokparia (the 


complains that even men whose 
intention was to found aristo- 


rule of the best) and oligarchy— 
a confusion which still appears in 
our own use of the word ‘aris- 
tocracy’—may be seen from c. 
12. 1297 a 7 sqq., where Aristotle 


VOL. 1. 


cratical constitutions resorted to 
sophistical devices (codpicpara) 
intended covertly to secure pre- 
ponderance to the rich. 


Kk 


B. the 
Polity. 
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insist in the Seventh Chapter, notwithstanding what he says 
in the Eighth, on denying the name to those combinations 
of oligarchy and democracy inclining towards oligarchy, 


_ to which it was commonly conceded. Thus he reckons as 


aristocracies, in addition to the best constitution, not only 
those constitutions which, like the Carthaginian, take account 
of virtue, wealth, and numbers, or, like the Lacedaemonian, 
take account of virtue and numbers only, but also, though 
he places them lowest on the list (rpirov, 1293 b 20), those 
combinations of wealth and numbers which incline towards 
oligarchy (1293b 14 sqq.: cp. 7 (5). 7. 1307a 10 sqq.). 
The aristocracy, we see, is, in all forms of it save the ideal 
form, a mixed constitution in the sense in which Aristotle 
uses the term. It is mixed, not because it divides power 
between king, nobles, and people, but because two or more 
of the social elements which can justly claim power in a 
State share power within it. 

Next, he turns to the polity, a mixture of wealth and 
numbers, or of oligarchy and democracy, and therefore 
better discussed now that oligarchy and democracy have 
been discussed than before. We have already seen that, 
in opposition to the common view, Aristotle prefers to 
regard as polities all mixed constitutions which take account 
only of wealth and numbers, and not of virtue, though he 
does not always adopt this classification, but occasionally 
(e.g. in 6 (4). 7. 1293 b 20 and 7 (5). 7. 1307a 10 sqq.) falls 
in with the popular view on the subject. 

Having now sufficiently marked off the polity from the 
aristocracy, Aristotle proceeds (c. 9) to ask, in what way the 
constitution which is known as a ‘ polity’ comes into being, 
and how it should be instituted’. Aristotle holds that the 
polity deserved more attention than it often received, and 
he makes it one main object of the Sixth Book to draw 
attention to this neglected constitution. He describes in 
detail the way in which it is instituted and organized. The 


’ 
+ Cp. c. 1. 1288b 28, def yap pévn tiva rpdmov dy acafoito mrei- 
\ \ a 5 J 
kat Thy OoGeicay bivacba Oewpew artov xpdvor. 
> 2 = Cal a , A 
e& dpxijs Te Tas ay yévorro, kai yevo- 
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framer of a polity must effect a fusion of oligarchy and 
democracy. Sometimes he will adopt an institution from 
both, sometimes he will steer a midway course between them, 
sometimes he will borrow partly from the one, partly from 
the other. He may count himself successful, if the constitu- 
tion framed by him can be called both a democracy and an 
oligarchy. 

A short notice of Tyranny follows, which shows that even 3.Tyranny. 
Tyranny has more kinds than one; and now Aristotle is 
free to turn to the question which stands next in the pro- 
gramme. What is the best constitution for most States— Whatis the 
for those which are not specially favoured by Nature and here 
Fortune nor provided with an exceptionally good system arte 
of training? It is that which gives power neither to the very 
rich nor to the very poor, but to men of moderate means. 
Men thus situated are more ready than others to obey 
reason!; they are capable both of ruling and being ruled, 
whereas the very rich from childhood upwards will not 
hear of being ruled, and the very poor are incapable of 
ruling and are as slavish as the others are masterful. A 
State of very rich and very poor men is a State of slave- 
owners and slaves, the former contemptuous, the latter 
envious; it has nothing of social friendship and unity* It 


1 The meaning of the words, 
ért & qxiaO obdro. pvdapyovar xal 
BovAapxovow" taira 5S apuddrepa 
BraBepa rais méXeow (c. 11. 1295 b 
12), is very doubtful, and they 
have therefore been passed over 
in the brief sketch given in the 
text of the contents of this chapter. 
Perhaps, however, if we read 
gvdapxovor (not d\apxovar), Some 
light is thrown on them by Oecon. 
2. 1347 a II, 6go TE _Tpinpap xelv i 
pudapxeiv A xopnyey my Twa eis 
érépay TowavTny Aetroupyiay rjpedAov 
daravay, where dvAapyxew is pro- 
bably used (see Géttling’s note, 
Aristot. Oecon. p. 102) of persons 
undertaking the public burden of 
feasting their fellow-tribesmen (cp. 
éoridtwp, €otiacis). It is possible, 
therefore, if one may hazard the 


suggestion, that Aristotle’s mean- 
ing in the passage of the Politics 
before us is, that the moderately 
well-to-do class was little given 
to undertaking these costly and 
ruinous public “burdens (Eth. Nic. 
4. 5. 1122 b 19 sqq.), which he 
himself regards as detrimental to 
the State. The office of Bov\apxos 
(‘ President of the Boulé,’ Gilbert, 
Griech. Staatsalt. 2. 123) may 
have been one of those mentioned 
in Pol. 8 (6). 7. 1321a 31 sqq., to 
which the duty of giving great 
sacrificial feasts attached, and 
may have so far resembled that 
of the €oriadrwp ; perhaps, indeed, 
it was a still more costly office. 

2 Aristotle evidently has in his 
mind Plato, Laws 756 E, a pe 
aipeots oUuT@ yryvopevn pécoy ay exou 


Kk2 


What con- 
stitution is 
best under 
given cir- 
cumstances 
(tis Tiow 
aipetn) ? 

If the cir- 
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is the nature of the State, however, to be an union of likes 
and equals, and it succeeds best in being so where the men 
of moderate means are strong. Lastly, the moderately 
well-to-do class is the class which is least exposed to over- 
throw, for neither do those who belong to it covet the 
goods of others nor are their goods coveted by the needy?. 

Hence the best constitution is that which gives power to 
this class: the State is very fortunate whose citizens possess 
_enough | but not too much. This constitution is alone free 
from civil trouble (ordous)2, for it is the existence of a 
large moderately well-to-do class in large cities that makes 
them less liable to civil disturbance, and democracies 
are for the same reason safer and more durable than 
oligarchies. A democracy, in fact, is in peril, when this 
class is absent and the numbers of the poor are in excess. 
The reason why the constitution which gives power to men 
of moderate means is of rare occurrence is in part that the 
moderately well-to-do class is often small, in part that 
those who have attained a position of supremacy in Greece 
have hardly ever favoured its introduction: besides, men 
have everywhere now become so heated by a long con- 
tinuance of party-conflict that they are indisposed to com- 
promise; they will not share power with those of the 
opposite party ; they prefer either to conquer or to submit. 

There are, however, cases in which the constitution must 
be either a democracy or an oligarchy, the social balance 
declaring itself clearly in either one way or the other. 
What is to be done in these cases? We thus reach the 
next question in the programme. What constitution is 





povapxiKis kal OnpokpariKis ToXt- 
Telas, hs det det peeve THY ToXt- 
telav’ Sovddot yap av Kai deordrat 
OUK ay rote yévowvTo ido. 

1 The péoor roXira of Aristotle 
are, of course, not to be con- 
founded with a modern ‘middle 
class.’ They are ‘moderately 
well-to-do’ people. Still we may 
compare with Aristotle’s picture 
of the peoo James Mill’s enthu- 


siastic description of the middle 
class of a modern State in his 
Essay on Government (quoted 
by Lord Macaulay, Miscellaneous 
Writings I. 315). 

6 (4). Il. 1296 7, pon yap 
doraciaoros: contrast Plato, Rep. 
464 D, where Plato says of those 
who have all things i in common— 
bdev 67 Umapyxet TOUTS doTactagToLs 
eval. 
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most suitable to those who are specially situated (r/s moAv- cumstances 
Tela tiot kal Tota oupéper Tolots) ? abe ae 
The broad principle to be kept in view is this, that those Spee 
who are in favour of the constitution must be stronger than pradigheas 
those who are against it. Every State is made up of ENS Pe 
quality (free birth, wealth, education, noble birth) and they favour 
quantity (numbers). Quality and quantity may be in dif- pee 
ferent hands, and those who have the advantage in point polity be 
of numbers may not surpass the few in this respect so ee 
much as they are surpassed by them in quality. In this 
case the conditions point to oligarchy, and one form or 
another of oligarchy will tend to’ prevail according to the 
nature and degree of the superiority possessed by the few. 
If, on the other hand, the few are more surpassed in numbers 
than they surpass the rest in quality, then the conditions 
point to democracy, and to that one of the various forms of 
democracy which answers to the variety of demos that 
happens to be in excess. Still in either case the legislator 
may and should win the men of moderate means to the side 
of the constitution. If the social conditions oblige him to 
found an oligarchy, he should keep them in view; if a 
democracy, he should constitute it so as to conciliate them. 
So far we have had to do with the case of the rich or the 
poor possessing a decided social predominance, but now we 
will take the case of the men of moderate means being pre- 
dominant. Wherever this class preponderates over rich 
and poor put together or over either of these classes 
singly, there the legislator is no longer forced to make 
his State a democracy or an oligarchy ; he is free to es- 
tablish a durable polity', for the rich will never combine 


€k TOV TOLOUT@Y TroLTeL@v); but we 


16 (4). 12. 1296b 39, evrail? 
look for the mention of a definite 


> , , > , 
evdexeTat TONLTELaV e€tvat Povlpor, 


These words have usually been 
translated—‘ here it is possible for 
a durable constitution’ (not Polity) 
‘to exist’; and this rendering 
may be correct, for democracy 
and oligarchy are elsewhere said 
not to be durable constitutions (7 
(5). 1. 1302 a 4, otdepia yap povipos 


form of constitution in this pas- 
sage, for not only are democracy 
and oligarchy mentioned in the 
corresponding sentences, 1296 b 
26, 32, but the question under 
consideration is, tis moAureia Tiot 
ouppepea (cp. 8 (6). I. 13174 10, 


Tota pev ovv Onpoxpatia mpos mrotay 
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with the poor against the moderately well-to-do. <A con- 
stitution which gives power to this class is the fairest and 
most inclusive possible, for you cannot give rich and poor 
successive turns of office—they distrust each other too 
much—the only plan is to set up an arbitrating authority 
between them, and the midway class is the natural arbi- 
trator. 

The more wisely the polity is mixed, the more durable 
it will be. It isa mistake to do what many even of those 
whose intention is to found aristocratical constitutions 
do*. They are not content with the error of giving 
too much power to the rich; they commit the further 
error of trying to deceive the demos. For false goods end 
sooner or later in real ills: the rich encroach, when the con- 
stitution gives them the upper hand (7 (5). 7. 1307a 19), 
and their encroachments are more fatal to constitutions than 


those of the poor®. 


dpporre: TOW, @aavTas 5€ Kal Toa 
TaY OtyapxLov Troi TANOEL, Kal TOY 
Aourayv b€ modtrerav Tis Tuppeper 
Tiow, etpntac mpdétepov). On the 
whole, therefore, it seems likely 
that woAcreiay is used in 1296 b 40 
in the more restricted sense of 
Polity. 

1 Cp. de An. 2. 11. 424a 6, rd 
yap pecoy Kputikdy" yivetar yap mpos 
EkaTEpoy a’t@v Odtepoy Tov axpav. 
It is evidently because the rela- 
tions of rich and poor in ancient 
Greece were very unfriendly and 
unsatisfactory, that Aristotle at- 
taches so much importance to the 
influence of the moderately well- 
to-do class. Under other social 
conditions its value might well be 
less. Aristotle notices elsewhere 
(7 (5). 10. 1310b 40 sqq.), that 
the institution of Kingship in its 
best moments served a similar 
purpose, doing justice between 
rich and poor and saving each of 
these classes from being wronged 
by the other. Monarchy has 
sometimes discharged this func- 
tion in the history of modern 
Europe. 


Men sought by means of these devices 


? Charondas is referred to a 
little further on, 1297a 23. But 
perhaps Plato is also among those 
who are alluded to. In Laws 
764 A he makes attendance at 
the assembly compulsory on the 
members of the first and second 
property-classes on pain of a fine 
of ten drachmae, but he imposes 
no fine for non-attendance on the 
members of the third and fourth 
property-classes, and leaves them 
free to attend or not, except when 
the rulers command the attend- 
ance of every one. We have 
here one of the cofiouara referred 
to by Aristotle (Pol. 6 (4). 13. 
1297 a 17 sqq.). Contrast also 
the language of Plato in Rep. 
459 C. 

* Contrast the saying which 
Menander puts into the mouth of 
one of his characters— : 

eve © adikeit@ mAovatos Kal py 

Tens” 
paov depew yap KpettTovey Tupay- 
vioa 
(Fab. Inc. Fragm. 68: Meineke, 
Fragm. Com. Gr. 4. 253). 
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covertly to discourage the participation of the poor in the 
popular assembly, in magistracies, in dicasteries, in the 
possession of heavy arms and the practice of military exer- 
cise. Democracies in their turn resorted to similar methods 
against the rich. 

Clearly, if the polity is to be fairly compounded, measures 
favouring the participation of the rich in political life should 
be combined with measures favouring the participation of 
the poor, for thus all will have a share of power. The 
citizen-body, however, should consist of none but those 
possessing heavy arms!; not that any definite and invari- 
able property-qualification can be fixed ; its amount must 
be the highest which will allow those who are enfranchised 
by the constitution to outnumber those who are not. The 
poor will be quiet enough, even though they do not share in 
office, if no one outrages or plunders them. A little kindly 
considerateness goes a long way with the poor. Thus they 
are apt to refuse to serve in time of war, if no promise of 
maintenance is made them, but, if maintenance is given, 
they serve cheerfully enough. 

Those who have borne heavy arms may perhaps be in- 
cluded in the citizen-body, as well as those who are actually 
bearers of them: in Malis both classes formed part of the 
citizen-body, but only those actually serving could be 
elected to State offices. 

If we look back to the earlier days of Greece—Aristotle 
is always careful to claim the sanction of antiquity for his 
proposals, when he can*—we shall find that in the time 
which succeeded the era of kingship political power rested 
with those who fought for the State—originally with the 
knights, for the knights were the most effective soldiers; 
then when cities grew larger (cp. 7 (5). 5. 1305 a 18 sq.) and 
the hoplites learnt better how to act together in organized 
bodies, the oligarchies were succeeded by what were once 

* As the polity is evidently con- parently infer that poor men 
ceived to give rights to the poor would be found even among the 
as well as the rich, and therefore _hoplites (cp. 8 (6). 7. 1321 a 12). 


would seem to include poor men * Cp. 4(7). 1329 a 40 sqq., and 
among its citizens, we must ap- 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 6 sqq. 


Reasons 
which led 
Aristotle 
to advocate 
the Polity. 
Nature of 
the extreme 
democracy. 
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called democracies, but would now be called polities. The 
moral of this historical retrospect appears to be, that if we 
follow the example of the ancient State, and give power to 
the class which is most effective in war, we shall now give it 
to the moderately well-to-do class. 

Aristotle, we see, feels that Oligarchy is really almost as 
much an anachronism in his own day as Kingship. He 
sides with Theramenes, not with Critias. Plato has far 
more faith in the rule of a few than Aristotle. Aristotle is 
more alive to the necessity that the rulers of a State should 
have force on their side. To him the rule even of the Few 
Wise must inevitably be an insecure rule, for it is not in 
human nature to be content to see power always in the 
same hands, unless indeed there is a vast and unmistakable 
disparity of excellence, and the scanty body of rulers is not 
only intellectually and morally, but even physically, far 
above the ruled’. His principle is that the well-wishers of 
a constitution must be stronger than those who wish it ill ; 
and this will not often be the case unless the holders of 
power are a fairly numerous body. 

We shall best understand why Aristotle, like Theramenes 
and probably Thucydides before him, was in favour of the 
polity, if we bear in mind the characteristics of extreme 
democracy in Greece. In the extreme democracy—the 
example of Athens is naturally especially present to Aris- 
totle’s mind*—the assembly and dicasteries were everything, 
and their meetings consequently needed to be very frequent. 


2 4 (7). 14. 1332 b 12'Ssqq: <-cp: 
2. 5. 1264 b 6sqq. 

* Democracies may well have 
existed more extreme than the 
Athenian, but it is hardly doubt- 
ful that, in Aristotle’s opinion, 
most of the characteristics of a 
Te\evtaia Onuokparia were traceable 
in that of Athens. We need not 
appeal in proof of this to the 
language of the last chapter of 
the Second Book of the Politics 
(1274a 9sqq.)—a chapter the 
authenticity of which is open to 
question—nor to the saying about 


the Athenians ascribed to him in 
Diog. Laert. 5. 17, for it would 
seem from Pol. 6 (4). 4. 1292 a 7 
that the reAevraia Snpoxpatia ex- 
isted wherever demagogues were 
found, and Aristotle can hardly 
have held that demagogues did 
not exist at Athens. It is true 
that the ypady mapavdper still 
subsisted there, so that the laws 
were nominally supreme, but 
it is questionable how far it 
was regarded by Aristotle as an 
effectual check upon the dema- 
gogues. 
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The better-to-do section of the citizens had property or busi- 
ness to attend to, and even if they resided in the city or near 
it, and were not often called away to a distance, would find 
it hard to spare the time to be present at meetings which 
recurred so frequently ; hence the poorer citizens, who had 
no property to distract their attention, who were well content 
with the State-pay, and who were always on the spot, seem 
in practice to have furnished far the largest contingent to 
the assembly and dicasteries. Aristotle even speaks as if 
the rich often ceased to attend (6 (4). 6. 1293a 7 sq.: 
6 (4). 14. 1298b 13 sqq.). They were not compelled to 
attend by law; they could ill spare the time from their 
business engagements ; and the result was that the manage- 
ment of State-affairs was abandoned to a needy class led 
by demagogues. At Athens, in the earlier part of the 
Peloponnesian War, the assembly was probably very differ- 
ently constituted, for the well-to-do class had not yet been 
thinned by the war (Pol. 7 (5). 3. 1303. a 8 sq.: Isocr. de Pace, 
§ 88); but in the days of Plato and Aristotle most of the 
citizens seem to have been very poor. It is true that even 
then the Athenian assembly, like our own House of Com- 
mons, had great traditions: it was also still susceptible of 
kindly and generous impulses. We need only read the 
interesting comparison of the Athenian and Carthaginian 
democracies which we find in the Political Precepts of 
Plutarch (c. 3) to see this, for his remarks appear to apply 
both to the fourth and fifth centuries. We have no class 
among ourselves which corresponds at all to the poorest 
class of Athenian citizen—a class which, pauperised as it 
was, constantly sat in judgment on the plays and music 
and poetry of men of genius, hung on the lips of the best 
orators, and recognized even in its decline the greatness of 
Demosthenes and Menander. 

Still it could not be well for a State that its supreme 
deliberative authority should be an immense and unwieldy 
gathering, largely composed of very poor men and guided by 
demagogues. The wonder is that the rich suffered as little 
as they did. In the days of the Athenian Empire the 
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contributions of the dependent allies served to diminish the 
demands upon them, and it was not probably till the latter 
part of the fifth century that the wealthier class felt the 
full pressure of State-burdens. Isocrates describes how in 
his youth men displayed their wealth, while in the later 
years of his life they were glad to conceal it’. Perhaps 
if we read between the lines of Xenophon’s essay De Vec- 
tigalibus, we shall see how desirous the rich were of 
pointing out means of increasing the State-revenue other- 
wise than at their own expense*. The moderately well-to- 
do seem indeed to have suffered more than the wealthiest 
class, till Demosthenes interfered and re-adjusted the pres- 
sure of taxation. Some burdens, it is evident, were far 
more willingly borne than others: men seem to have been 
ready enough to undertake choregiae and other liturgies 
which brought them prominently before the public (7 (5). 
8.1309 a 17): the eisphora, on the other hand, was ex- 
tremely unpopular (8 (6). 5. 1320a 20). Ten times more 
bitterness of feeling, however, was produced in all proba- 
bility by the occasional resort of the dicasteries to 
confiscation, than by any kind of taxation (8 (6). 5. 1320a 
4sqq.). The paid dicast who lived by his calling was 
naturally tempted, when revenues from dependent allies or 
State-mines or similar sources fell short, to ensure his own 
subsistence by confiscating the property of some unpopular 
rich man for the benefit of the State. How often this 
occurred, we have no means of knowing, but the rich can 
never have felt absolutely secure at Athens. They seem, 
if we may trust Theopompus *, to have often lived self- 
indulgent, dissolute lives, for which they had the excuse 
that they were little more than ciphers in the State; and 
the poorer freemen who were its masters naturally enough 
followed in the track of their betters and demanded that 
the State should provide generously for their amusements. 
Demosthenes might galvanize a society of this kind into 


* De Antid. § 159sq.: Areo- 40 and 6. 1. ; 
pag. $35. | 3 Fr. 238: cp. Isocr. de Antid, 
* See, for instance, De Vect. 4. § 286 sq. 
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life by his eloquence, but he could not restore its vanished 
energies. The Athenian people of his day still retained 
their intellectual acuteness and their quickness of per- 
ception, but political greatness is more a question of 
character than intelligence, and Demades was not far from 
the truth, when he described Athens as a mere shadow of 
her former self. 

The extreme democracy, however, had other faults in 
the eyes of Aristotle than its treatment of the rich, and its 
habit of catering at their expense for the comfort and 
amusement of the poor. He held its worst fault to be its 
lawlessness. It destroyed the authority of the magistrates 
and the law, giving supremacy instead to the resolutions of 
the assembly, or in other words to the will of the dema- 
gogue and the humour of the moment. The State, he 
held, should be through its law the guide of man’s life: 
the extreme democracy made it the mere creature of the 
momentary impulse of its members, and nullified its 
influence by insisting on every man being allowed to live 
as he pleased (8 (6). 2. 1317b 10sqq.: 7 (5). 9. 1310 a 
2.5 sqq.). 

The root of the evil, Aristotle thought, lay in the extreme 
poverty of the mass of the holders of power (8 (6). 5. 1320a 
33, del Tov GANnOWSs SyworiKdy Spay Srws TO TAPS pr ALav 
dmopov 1}, TodTo yap atrioy tod poxOnpav eivat tiv Sypoxpa- 
tiav), which obliged them to minister to their own needs 
and to consult their own interests with as little regard to 
law as possible. Hence Aristotle advises genuine friends of 
democracy to purge the citizen-body of its pauper-element 
by giving the pauperised classes a helping hand, starting 
them in trade or farming, and thus enabling them to 
improve their position by industry. The surest way, how- The Polity. 
ever, to secure a sound constitution in which law would be 
supreme, and the magistrates would have real authority, 
was (wherever the social conditions were favourable) to 
institute a polity. Power must be given to those who 
would be neither too poor to possess self-respect nor rich 
enough to be overbearing. Such a class Aristotle found in 
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the moderately well-to-do or hoplite class. A citizen-body 
composed of the hoplites of the State would be neither 
too narrow and consequently insecure, nor too inclusive 
and consequently inferior. 

The broad outline of the Polity is already traced in the 
Nicomachean Ethics (8. 12. 1160 a 31 sqq.), where the name 
of Timocracy is suggested as preferable to that of Polity, and 
in the Second Book of the Politics, where we are told that 
it is a midway form between oligarchy and democracy, and 
that the hoplite class form the citizen-body in it (Pol. 2. 6. 
1265 b 26 sqq.), a class which, we elsewhere learn (8 (6). 7. 
1321a 12), belongs rather to the well-to-do than the poor. 
We are further told in the Third Book (c. 7) that the mili- 
tary citizen-body which is supreme in the polity rules for 
the common advantage, and in c. 17 that offices are ‘ dis- 
tributed in it among the well-to-do according to desert,’ 
which seems to imply that they are filled by election. 

We obtain a far more detailed picture of the polity, 
however, if we put together the scattered notices of it 
which we find in the Sixth Book of the Politics. 

The assembly of a polity, we gather, would not have a 
very great deal to do’. Membership of it would be con- 
fined to those who possessed a moderate property-qualifi- 
cation (probably that implied in the possession of heavy 
arms), and it would have the right to decide questions of 
war and peace and to review the conduct of magistrates at 
the expiration of their term of office?. It would differ from 
the assemblies of most democracies, and even from that of 
Solonian Athens, in resting on a property qualification’; 


1 We find this confirmed by 39), but not often of democracies 
Pol. 2. 11. 1273a 4sqq., where in which there was a property 


the Carthaginian constitution is 
criticised as giving the popular 
assembly more power than a 
polity should give it. 

2 If we adopt the reading dpuc- 
Tokpatia 7) moAwreta in 6 (4). 14. 
1298 b 7. 

5 We hear of democracies in 
which there was a property quali- 
fication for office (6 (4). 4. 1291 b 


qualification for membership of 
the assembly. We see, however, 
from 6 (4). 9. 1294b 3 sq. that 
there were democracies in which 
a property-qualification of this 
kind existed. Itperhaps existed at 
Aphytis and in other agricultural 
democracies (8 (6). 4. 1319a I4 
sqq.: cp. 6 (4). 6. 1292 b 25 sqq.). 
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still we learn from a passage of the Politics (6 (4). 13.1297 b 
24) that the constitutions which were known as polities in 
Aristotle's day had in earlier times been called democracies. 
In the later form of democracy the assembly met often; in 
the polity its meetings would be rare, and it would have 
little temptation to set itself above the law. 

The magistrates of a polity, on the other hand, would 
have considerable powers. None but citizens would be 
eligible for office, and the holders of office might, it would 
seem, be either elected or chosen by lot, or the two plans 
might be combined, or again some offices might be filled 
in the one way and others in the other. The plan by which 
successive sections of the citizen-body elected, suited well 
with a polity’; and the election might be made out of all 
the citizens or only a part of them”. It is evident that a 
polity would vary a good deal according to the mode in which 
its magistracies were filled. There would commonly perhaps 
be no separate property-qualification for office in a polity, 
though we hear of one polity in which a property-qualifi- 
cation for office existed, even after it had ceased to be ‘a 
somewhat oligarchical kind of polity’ (7 (5). 7. 1307a 27 
sqq.). The magistrates of a polity would probably be less 
wealthy than those of the moderate democracy (8 (6). 4. 
1318 b 27sqq.) or of Solonian Athens, for the polity is 
conceived to consist largely of men ‘like and equal’ (6 (4). 
II. 1295 b 25sqq.). 

The judicial organization of a polity would be such as to 
give a share of power both to the rich and to the poor. Either 
some of its dicasteries would be differently organized from 
others, the jurors of one sort of dicastery being taken from 
the general body of citizens, and those of the other from 
a special part of the citizen-body, or the two classes of jurors 


1 The arrangement by which at 
Carthage one of the most impor- 
tant magistracies of the State was 
appointed by self-elected Pentar- 
chies holding office for an excep- 
tionally long term is said to be 
suitable rather to an oligarchy 


than a polity (Pol. 2. 11. 1273a 13 
sqq.). 

* See the passage 6 (4). 15. 
1300 a 34 sqq.: it belongs, how- 
ever, to a part of the Fifteenth 
Chapter the text of which is very 
uncertain. 
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would be combined in the same dicastery—the selection of 
jurors being made either by choice or lot or by the two 
methods combined. Measures would be taken to secure the 
presence of both rich and poor on the dicasteries, but there 
would be no very poor members, for the very poor class 
would be excluded from citizenship. 

We see that the polity was not without some strikingly 
popular features: for instance, all magistrates might be 
appointed by lot, and the payment of jurors would be per- 
missible if the rich were compelled by fine to serve on the 
dicasteries. Still the powers of the assembly were small and 
those of the magistrates large. Its most prominent charac- 
teristics, however, were its legality, its freedom from class- 
government, and the equality of its citizens. It was nota 
society of ‘slave-owners and slaves’ (decr0TGv kai bovAwv 
méAts), but of freemen and men ‘alike and equal’ (6 (4). 11. 
1295 b 21 sqq.). It would differ in this from the moderate 
democracy and from the moderate oligarchy ', and still more 
from such oligarchies as those of Larissa or Abydos (7 (5). 
6. 1305 b 28 sqq.), where the magistrates were oligarchical 
grandees who owed their election to the people and thus 
needed to court its favour. Oligarchies such as that of the 
Pontic Heracleia (1305 b 34 sq.), where the dicasteries were 
at one time composed of those outside the governing class 
(zoAirevpa), would also probably be quite unlike a polity. 

The State sketched by Plato in his Laws comes far 
nearer to the type of a polity than any of these; Aristotle 
says himself that it seemed meant for a polity (2. 6. 1265 
b 26). But Plato has not Aristotle’s confidence in the 
hoplite class: the power which he gives them with one 
hand he takes back with the other, and the best of the 
richer citizens are made the virtual rulers of the State. It 
is an oligarchical aristocracy rather than a polity of like 
and equal citizens. . 

The purer type of the so-called aristocracy, again, would 
differ from the polity in giving a larger recognition to the 
Good. It gave power, in Aristotelian language, to virtue, 


Nearly as this approached it (8 (6). 6. 1320b 21). 
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wealth, and numbers, or to virtue and numbers: the polity 
gave power to wealth and numbers. Elsewhere, it is true, 
Aristotle implies that military virtue bears sway in the 
polity, so that here also virtue of a kind obtains recognition, 
but it is virtue of a humbler and more popular type than that 
which finds a place in anaristocracy. The heroic few would 
have less power in a polity than they had, for instance, in the 
Lacedaemonian State, when it was at its best. Wecan guess 
the probable character and policy of a polity from the des- 
cription which Aristotle gives of the hoplite-citizens who 
would be its guiding spirits. The tone of public opinion in 
it would be neither hectoring nor servile, but self-respecting 
and orderly. Its citizens would be under no temptation to 
plunder the rich or to oppress those poorer than themselves, 
for they would sympathize with both classes. They would 
willingly accept the supremacy of law, which tended to be 
impaired where the very rich or the very poor had things 
their own way. 

The class of moderately well-to-do men was probably 
less numerous in proportion to other classes in Greek 
States than it is in many modern States, for the professions 
were little developed, and trade was largely in the hands of 
resident aliens, but it was more military in character and 
might well be thought more capable of imposing its will on 
other classes. In discouraging the commercial and indus- 
trial spirit, Aristotle unconsciously did much to impede the 
development of the class which he favoured. 

The polity must not be confused with another constitu- 
tion which Aristotle frequently praises, and in which the 
few émvevxets who rule rest content with the honour that rule 
brings and leave gain to the Many, both sections of the State 
being thus satisfied and political equilibrium secured (Eth. 
Nic. 8. 16.1163 b 5 sqq.: 9. 6. 1167 a 35 sqq.: Pol. 7 (5). 8. 
1308 b 31 sqq.: 8 (6). 4.1319 a1 sqq.: 2. 7. 1267 b 5 sqq.). 
Under this form, and this form only, says Aristotle (7 (5). 
8. 1308 b 38), is a combination of aristocracy and demo- 
cracy possible; for, office bringing no gain but only honour, 
the Many will willingly abandon it to men of standing and 


The polity, 
however, is 
not applic- 
able every- 
where. 


Contents 
of the re- 
mainder of 
the Sixth 
Book. 
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position (yvdpiyor), and the democratic measure of opening 
office to all may be resorted to, while nevertheless power will 
practically be in the hands of men of worth and capacity. 
A polity is not an union of a few ézveckets and a passive 
Many, but a State of free and equal citizens. 


The polity, then, is most in place, and thrives best, in States 
where the moderately well-to-do are numerous. It is not 
equally applicable everywhere: some States are doomed by 
their sccial composition to be oligarchies and others demo- 
cracies, and, more than this, to be oligarchies or democracies 
of a particular type, some moderate, others extreme. Hence 
it becomes one of the duties of Political Science to point 
out how each of the less satisfactory constitutions should be 
organized. The Seventh Book indeed goes further than 
this, for it also deals with the question how constitutions 
should be administered in order to be durable. 

Aristotle, however, has not yet by any means done with 
the satisfactory constitutions: the last three chapters of 
the Sixth Book deal with all forms of constitution (except 
perhaps Kingship and Tyranny’), and the Seventh Book 
deals with all forms without any exception. By the 
time we reach the threshold of these three chapters, we 
have learnt when each constitution is in place, and we have 
also learnt something about the structure of each, but we 
have not as yet penetrated into the minutiae of their or- 
ganization. The last three chapters of the Sixth Book 
carry us for the first time deep into the sechnigue of 
politics; we learn that the excellence of a constitution 
depends on the way in which its deliberative, judicial, and 
magisterial elements are organized, and that these are 
differently organized in every form and sub-form of con- 
stitution. Which mode of constituting them is appropriate 
in each case, Aristotle points out in detail. 

His account of the various ways in which the deliberative 
element was organized in Greek States is especially sig- 
nificant and interesting. We see that the functions of the 


1 Movapyia is, however, referred to in c. 15. 1299 b 22. 
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deliberative extended not only to questions of peace and 
war and of alliance, or to questions of legislation, or the 
review of the conduct of magistrates, but also to the 
infliction of the punishments of death, exile, and confisca- 
tion, and that all these great powers might be confided to 
a single magistracy or distributed among a number of 
magistracies, or some might be given to magistrates and 
others to the whole body of citizens, or the whole body of 
citizens might be intrusted with all. The whole citizen- 
body, again, might be content to act in successive sections, 
or might exercise its power through the collective popular 
assembly, which would thus in its gathered thousands have 
to deal with delicate questions of criminal justice, no less 
than with broad political issues. This was the mode in 
which, according to Aristotle, the deliberative was organized 
in an extreme democracy. In an extreme oligarchy, on 
the other hand, all these high functions were concentrated 
in the hands of a small knot of hereditary oligarchs. 

It is not wonderful that Aristotle should seek to amend 
these more advanced forms of deliberative organization. 
He advises the extreme democracy, which enabled the poor 
to attend the assembly by means of pay, also to enforce by 
penalties the attendance of the rich; or to give deliberative 
authority to a body composed of members selected by 
election or lot in equal numbers from each tribe or section 
of the State; or only to give pay to a portion of the poor 
sufficiently large to hold its own against the rich. Aristotle 
evidently feels that the numbers of the deliberative body 
in an extreme democracy made wise deliberation impossible. 
It would also seem from his account, as we have already 
noticed, that the rich often absented themselves from the 
deliberations of the popular assembly. 

His advice to oligarchies, on the other hand, is to asso- 
ciate the people to some extent in their deliberations. 
Either certain persons should be chosen from the people 
by the authorities to join in deliberation, or deliberative 
power should be allowed to a popular assembly on the 
condition that no subjects shall be discussed except those 
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on which decrees have been proposed by a Board of No- 
mophylakes or Probouloi, or that the people shall vote 
either the resolutions placed before them by the authorities 
or nothing contrary to them; or again the popular assembly 
might be allowed only a consultative voice. He advises 
oligarchies to adopt the rule of making the voice of the 
people definitive in voting against any proposal, but not in 
giving an affirmative vote. The rule followed in polities 
should, in fact, be reversed, for in them the few had final 
authority in negativing a proposal, while if they voted affr- 
matively, their vote had to be confirmed by the people. 


Aristotle turns in the next chapter (the fifteenth) to the 
next of the three ‘component elements of all constitutions’! 
—the magistracies of the State. This element also may 
assume many different forms. The magistracies of a State 
may be few or many, they may differ in province and 
function, and also in term of tenure; their holders may be 
selected in different ways, and from and by different persons. 
‘In respect of all these matters the scientific student of 
politics ought to be able to point out with exactness, how 
many different arrangements are possible, and then to match 
each with the constitution to which it is appropriate, so as 
to make it clear what magistracies are suitable to each kind 
of constitution ’ (c. 15. 1299 a 12). 

The first question is, what is a magistracy? <A discussion 
follows which results in the conclusion that a magistrate is 
broadly one who has to deliberate on any matters, and to 
come to a decision, and issue orders, the last of these func- 
tions being more especially characteristic of a magistrate. 
This definition applies to all officers of State, but perhaps 


not to priests, though they 


1 Mépta tOv rodtTELov TaTGar, C. 
14. 1297 b 37. Bonitz (Ind. 612 b 
13 sq.) takes modureta here to 
mean ‘universitas civium,’ and it 
is true that what are here called 
popua tv TodiTev are called 
popta Tay TOdewy in 6 (4). 4.1291 a 
25. But we have peépos ti rijs 


are included under the head 


moXutetas (explained by dpyny tia) 
in 7 (5). I. 1301 b 18, and perhaps 
mohkireta here bears its usual 
meaning. Mopia is often used of 
things ‘ quae naturam alicuius rei 
constituunt ac distinguunt’ (Bon. 
Ind. 473 b 55 sq.). 
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of magistrates in the Eighth Book (8 (6). 8. 1322 b 18 
sqq.); on the other hand it clearly includes military and 
naval officers (cp. 8 (6). 8. 1322 a 34 sqq.). The ‘giving 
of orders’ which constitutes a magistrate must be taken to 
refer to public affairs only ; otherwise the head of a house- 
hold, or the manager of a farm or factory, would have to be 
accounted a magistrate. 

Aristotle turns from this question, which is one rather of 
theoretical than practical interest, to the more pressing one, 
what magistracies are necessary, and what are not indeed 
necessary but of service, in a good constitution. It is 
desirable to ascertain this, for in small States magistracies 
have to be amalgamated, and it is well to know which 
magistracies belong to either class, in order that we may 
know which may be amalgamated and which may not (1299b 
10 sq.). Then again, we need to know what subjects should 
be given over to special magistrates with powers extending 
over the whole of the territory, and in what cases magis- 
tracies should be, not specialized, but local—that is to say, 
confined in authority to a particular district, but with full 
competence to deal with all matters arising in that district ; 
and in what cases, again, it is better to give jurisdiction 
over particular classes of persons (e.g. women and children), 
and not over particular subjects of administration. Another 
point to be studied is, whether magistracies vary with the 
constitution (like the deliberative), or whether they do not. 
This is a question which Aristotle answers at once. They 
not only vary, but some magistracies are peculiar to par- 
ticular constitutions and do not exist outside them. 

Such then are the questions which arise as to magis- 
tracies, but Aristotle proposes to discuss only one of them 
at present—the mode in which their holders are selected. 
He enumerates with elaborate care all the possibilities of 
variation in this matter—variations in the persons who 
appoint, in those from whom the selection must be made, 
and in the way in which it is made—and then he points 
out which variety of organization is appropriate to each 
constitution. He adds the following words at the close of 

so lage 
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the investigation : of wey obv Tpd70l TV TeEpi Tas Gpxas TorodToL 
rov apiOudv €iot, Kal SinpnvTat Kata Tas TOALTELas OUTws" Tiva OE 
trict ouppéper kal wOs del ylverOar Tas KaTaoTdoes, Ga Tats 
duvdpert Tov Gpyov kal Tives eiatv, éotar pavepdv (1300 b 5 
sqq.). Thus he would appear to reserve his treatment of 
the questions, what magistracies are suitable to particular 
communities, and in what manner magistracies ought to be 
filled —questions which he had marked out for discussion in 
c. 15.1299 a 12—till he has studied the subject of the func- 
tions and nature of the various magistracies. 

This subject is dealt with in the concluding chapter of 
the Eighth Book. Here Aristotle inquires (8 (6). 8. 1321b 
4 sqq-), how many and what magistracies should find a 
place in the State, and what should be their functions. 
We need to know this, he says, because a State cannot exist 
without those magistracies which are necessary, and cannot 
exist nobly without those which contribute to orderliness 
and seemliness of life. Besides, in small States it is ne- 
cessary to amalgamate magistracies, and it is desirable to 
determine which should be amalgamated and which should 
not?. 

The result of Aristotle’s investigation is a list of magis- 
tracies and of the subjects with which they deal, and a 
classification of magistracies in three classes—those which 
are most necessary, those which are necessary but of a more 
dignified character, and those which exist to secure seemli- 
ness and good order (evxocp/a). 

We may probably infer from Aristotle’s own statements 
that one of his aims in making this classification is to 
indicate that magistracies belonging to different grades 
ought not to be amalgamated. But he has other reasons 
besides this for distinguishing between necessary magis- 
tracies and higher ones. Access to magistracies belonging 
to the former category might often with advantage be con- 


* If we refer to the previous refer to magistracies, have been 
chapter, we shall see that ques- treated in relation to the deliber- 
tions similar to those which he ative (c. 14. 1298 b 13 sqq.). 
thus postpones, so far as they 2 Cp. 6 (4). 15. 1299b 10 sqq. 
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ceded to those who would have to be excluded from magis- 
tracies belonging to the latter: thus in 8 (6). 6. 1320b 24 
the framer of a moderate oligarchy is advised to make the 
property-qualification for merely necessary magistracies 
lower than for more important ones: the supreme magis- 
tracies of the State, on the contrary, should be reserved for 
those privileged by the constitution (8 (6). 7.1321 a 31: 
cp. 7 (5). 8. 1309a 30 sq.). Aristotle is always, however, 
careful to mark off the necessary from the noble; it is in 
this spirit that he relegates to the ‘necessary’ (or com- 
mercial) agora in his ideal city certain magistracies be- 
longing to the necessary class (4 (7). 12. 1331b 6 sqq.). 
Still the question uppermost in his mind is that of the policy 
to be followed in the amalgamation of magistracies, and 
some of the most important passages of the last chapter of 
the Eighth Book seem to be those in which he points out, for 
the benefit of small States, that while there is no harm in 
their placing the charge of military affairs in the hands of a 
single magistracy (1322 a 38), and the same thing also 
holds of sacred functions (1322 b 22 sqq.), it would be 
a mistake to give the law-court which tries and condemns 
the invidious additional functions of executing the sentence 
and assuming the custody of prisoners—even these two func- 
tions, indeed, are better separated—and that it would also 
be a mistake not to part the magistracy which audits from 
those which administer the public money. 

We expect that, having now studied the subject of the 
functions of magistracies, he will go on in conformity with 
his promise (6 (4). 15- 1300 b 7 sq.), to point out what is 
the best way of selecting those who are to fill them, but 
this he does not do”. Some light is, however, thrown in 
the chapter before us (c. 8. 1322 b 37 sqq.) on the other 


1 This attention to the special 
difficulties of small city-States 
reminds us that Aristotle himself 
belonged to one. Many of the 
pupils for whom he wrote prob- 
ably also belonged to small States ; 
but irrespectively of this, his view 
always is that Political Science, 


if it is to deserve the name, must 
be ready and able to show how 
the best is to be made of all sorts 
of circumstances. 

* The Eighth Book is incom- 
plete, as its closing words show— 
TEpl MEV OLY TOV ApXOY, ws ev TIT, 
oxedoy elpntat TEpL TaTOv. 
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question referred to in 1300b 7 sq., ‘ what magistracies are 
suitable to particular communities, and an answer is tacitly 
given to the question raised in the Sixth Book (c. 15. 1299 b 
14 sqq.), what offices should be differentiated in respect of 
place, and what in respect of subjects or persons. The 
agoranomi, astynomi, and agronomi have special places 
under their control: other magistracies have to do with 
special subjects, and others again—for instance, the yuvatko- 
vouot and zavdovdy01—have special classes of persons placed 
under their charge. 


The judi § The last chapter of the Sixth Book deals with the third 

care and last of the elements of the constitution—the judiciary. 
It enumerates the various ways of constituting the judiciary 
known to the Greek State, and points out which are appro- 
priate to each constitution. 

We thus reach the end of a Book which more than any 
other in the Politics insists on thoroughness in the study of 
constitutions. The scientific student of politics must not 
only know under what conditions each form and sub-form 
of constitution is in place, but must know how the delibera- 
tive, the judicial, and the magisterial elements should be 
organized in each. He must know both the ‘when’ and 
the ‘how’ of each form and sub-form. No previous Greek 
composition had taken equal pains to throw light on the 
path of the practical statesman in Greece. The principle 
that the constitution of a State is dependent on its social 
conditions had probably never been enunciated with any- 
thing like equal clearness before, and there was perhaps 
at least as much novelty in the view that the scientific 
student of politics must be no dreamer of airy fancies, but 
versed in every detail of constitutional lore. 


Sketch of | The Seventh Book investigates the causes of change in 
be Sr constitutions and the means of preserving them. Plato 


eee had already had his attention drawn to the subject of 
OOK :— 


. Plato’s Constitutional change. In the Eighth and Ninth Books of 


account of the Republic he indulges for a moment in the dream that 
the causes 
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his ideal State and ideal man have come into existence, 
and traces in imagination the successive steps by which the 
organization which secures internal harmony and happiness 
to each is first impaired and then absolutely overthrown, and 
Desire enthroned in the place of Reason. His vigorous 
series of sketches is mainly designed to teach the lesson, 
that the willing acceptance of the rule of Reason by the 
two lower elements of the State and the soul is the true __ 
source of happiness, and that the less there is of justice in 


_a State ora soul, the less there is of | happiness. 

We need only read the conclusion of the Seventh Book of 
the Politics (1316 a 1 sqq.)! to see in how totally different a 
spirit Aristotle studies politics, especially in this part of his 
work. The Eighth and Ninth Books of the Republic are 
intended to support and enforce the central lesson of the 
dialogue; they are too full of ‘ tendency’ to be coldly exact 
to history; they have nothing of Aristotle’s zoological pre- 
cision. Even if Plato had been capable of this, it would have 
been out of place in the Republic. 

The Republic, we feel, has a great practical end in view 
—to recall the State and the individual to a right view of 
the importance and nature of Justice—and we can forgive 
it, if in its language on the subject of constitutional change 
it to a certain extent sacrifices historical accuracy. Aristotle, 
however, who is often a somewhat unsympathetic critic, 
loses sight of this, and bluntly enumerates the points in 
which Plato’s account of the subject falls short. He felt, 


1 This passage is tacked on and that it was once under a 


rather strangely at the close of the 
book, just after a summary of 
the subjects treated in it, and 
without any final summary of its 
contents to wind it up. It seems 
too characteristic of Aristotle not 
to be his, but it may be of a some- 
what later date than the rest of 
the book. Its criticism of Plato 
is unusually blunt, outspoken, and 
decided. It is in this chapter 
that we find two statements about 
Carthage—that it is a democracy, 


tyranny—which it is difficult to 
reconcile with the account of 
Carthage in the Second Book. 
The Fifth Book, as we have it, 
closes in a very similar way with 
a criticism of certain views about 
Music expressed by the Platonic 
Socrates in the Republic. This 
criticism also, no Jess than that 
at the close of the Seventh, might 
easily be detached from the con- 
text in which it stands. 


of change 
in constitu- 
tions criti- 
cised. 
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no doubt, the great practical importance of correct views 
respecting it, and we must also remember that this was one 
of the many fields of inquiry in which he had broken fresh 
ground, and that his natural combativeness was heightened 
by the eagerness of a first discoverer. 

His objections to Plato’s account of constitutional change 
are, briefly stated, the following. The cause which the 
Platonic Socrates gives for the change from the best con- 
stitution to a Timocracy like the Lacedaemonian is one 
common not only to all other constitutions but to the whole 
world of Becoming (rév ywwopevav TavTwv, 1316 a 13), whereas 
we need to study with reference to each constitution the 
causes of change special to it (iéa)1. Then again, his whole 
account of constitutional changes presupposes that constitu- 
tions change into the form which is most akin to each. More 
often, they change into an opposite form’. Then again, 
his series closes with tyranny. But does not tyranny 
change into any other constitution? Again, he speaks as 
if the change to oligarchy was always due to the holders 
of office becoming lovers of money, and as if the change 
to democracy was always due to well-to-do men becoming 
poor. The rise of oligarchy is rather due to a feeling 
among the rich that those who have nothing cannot fairly 
claim as much power as those who have much. And 
as to democracy, it may come into being without any one 
becoming poorer than he was before, if the numbers of 
the poor increase. It is only when some leading man 
becomes impoverished that constitutional change is apt to 
ensue, and then the change is not necessarily a change to 
democracy. There are many other causes besides impover- 
ishment for the rise of democracy—the exclusion of the 
people from power, wrongful or humiliating treatment of 
them, and so forth. Lastly, no account is taken in the 
remarks of the Platonic Socrates on Constitutional Change 


s Cp. I. 13. 1260a 24, On ov dé Nic. 8. 12. 1160 b 21, petaBdddovor 


TOUTO kal KaTa HEpos | pHahAov € €TLTKO- — ue OU pada obras ai ToNuTetat™ 
movow* KaOddov yap of héyovres ehdxtorov yap ovT@ Kal paota peta- 
e£avat@ow éavtovs. Bawovow. 


* Contrast the teaching of Eth. 
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of the fact that there are more kinds of oligarchy and 
democracy than one!. 


The Seventh Book of the Politics addresses itself to the ?- Purpose 
study of constitutional change with no homiletical aim, but Ser 
as a_scientific and historical problem. It proposes to in- Bes 
quire ‘what things lead to change in constitutions and how , 
many, and what is their nature, and in what ways each 
constitution is brought to destruction, and into what forms 
each form mostly changes, and again, what ways there are 
of preserving constitutions generally and each of them in 
particular, and by what means each of them is most likely 
to be preserved ’ (7 (5). I. 1301 a 20 sqq.). 

This summary does not prepare us for the distinction be- 
tween wodureiat and jovapxia” which is a conspicuous feature 
of the book, and in fact breaks it into two halves, for the 
subject of change in constitutions strictly so called is treated 
apart from that of change in kingships and tyrannies. An- 
other noticeable feature of the book is, that though it now and 
then recognizes the distinction between the moderate (warpia 
or évvoyos) form of democracy or oligarchy and the absolute 
(kvpia) form of both, it seems nowhere to refer to the four 
or five varieties of oligarchy and democracy enumerated in 
the Sixth Book. Its teaching, however, is on the whole 
very similar to that of the books which precede and follow 
it, though it may probably have been originally composed 
as a separate treatise, and not designed for the place which 
it now fills in the Politics, or possibly for any place in the 


1 It is worthy of notice that 
Aristotle does not remark on 
Plato’s observation (Rep. 545 D) 
that all constitutional change is 
due to the rise of ordots ev atta 
T €xovte Tas apxas, though he 
cannot have agreed with it. 

Plato is much inclined to adopt 
in the Laws (708 E) a quite dif- 
ferent account of constitutional 
change—é€pehdov heyew ws ovdeis 
OTE ivopomay ovoev vopoberei, TUXaL 
d€ kat Evpdbopat Mayr ovat minrovoat 
TavToiws vopoberovgr ra mavra nei" 


7) yap TOdEpOs Ts Biacdpevos a dverpe- 
We mohureias Kat peteBahe vopous, 7} 
mevias xahemjs amopiat moa O€ 
Kal vocot dvayKdfover KALVOTOpEL, 
Aowpav TE €pTrimTOVT@V kal xpovov 
emt moAvy eviavTay TOAAG@Y TOAAAaKiS 
dxapias. Aristotle does not notice 
this account, which Plato seems 
to accept in an amended form 
(709 B). 

2 We trace the germ of it in 
Pol. 3. 15.1286b 13. Isocrates is 
familiar with the distinction (e. g. 
Paneg. § 125). 
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Politics at all. Whether it is the inquiry respecting the 
causes of revolution announced at the close of the Nico- 
machean Ethics (10. 10. 1181 b 15 sqq.), it is difficult to say. 
It would seem at any rate to throw but little light on the 
question what constitution is the best. 

The subject of the book, we gather, is to be change in 
_ constitutions (weraBoAy woAtrefas). This includes changes in 
some part of a constitution, and changes of degree in con- 
stitutions. But we soon learn that changes in the holders 
of power not accompanied by constitutional change also 
fall within the limits of the subject (c. 1. 1301 b 10 sqq.). 
Not much, however, is said as to this last matter, and we 
may take the subject of the book to be broadly constitu- 
tional change. This is apparently viewed as being usually, 
though not always (c. 3. 1303 a 13), accompanied by civil 
disturbance (o7dcvs); so that this is perhaps as much the 
subject of the ‘book as constitutional change. Change in 
constitutions, again, is studied whether accompanied by 
violence or not, for violence is not a necessary accom- 
paniment of it (c. 4. 1304 b 7 sqq.).. Our word ‘revolu- 
tion’ does not exactly correspond either to otdovs or 
peTaBodi ToAtrelas. 

We must not expect from the book a study of consti- 
tutional development or evolution—of the way in which 
constitutions are adjusted to varying social or ethical con- 
ditions ; it does not view constitutional change as in many 
cases a good thing and seek to assist it; it looks at it from 
the point of view of the constitution in possession, and re- 
gards it as a thing to be avoided and kept at bay; its aim 
is to advise every constitution how to maintain itself. As, 
however, its teaching is that constitutions can only be 
durable by being moderate in spirit and wisely adminis- 
tered, we naturally find in its pages many recommendations 
for the improvement of the various constitutions and of the 
methods of administration adopted in each. It is thus not 
out of harmony with the books between which it stands. 


In seeking the causes of civil disturbance and constitu- 
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tional change, Aristotle reverts to the often-considered ques- 3. Aristo- 
tion as to the cause of the existence of a multiplicity of con- oe 
stitutions, which he rightly considers to be closely connected the causes 
with the subject before him. Constitutions are many in eae 
number, he says, because men do not agree as to what is ch4s* 
absolutely just. The rich or well-born take one view, the 
poor another. The men of virtue and worth (of émvevxeis) 
might justly also put in a special claim for themselves, but 
they are little apt to do so: later on, we are told that they 
are too few to do it with any chance of success (c. 4. 1304 b 4). 
The broad cause and source of civil trouble then is a differ- 
ence of view as to what is just. If all men took the same 
view on this subject, there would be but one constitution, 
and there would be no such thing as constitutional change. 

There are, however, three heads under which the sources 
and causes of civil discord and constitutional change (ai 
apxai Kai ai aitia, TGv oTdcewy Kal petTaBorAGv Tepl Tas TOAL- 
Telas, C. 2.1302 a 16-18) should be arranged. We should 
know in what frame of mind (76s éxovres) men stir up civil 
disturbance (craovs), and with what ends in view, and what 
are the occasions (dpxat) of movements of this kind'. The 
ends for which men have recourse to them are gain and 
honour and the avoidance of their opposites, for themselves 
or their friends. The main cause which produces a frame 
of mind favourable to revolution (1302 a 22) is a desire for 
equality in relation to these things, where men think 
equality their due, or for superiority, where they think 
they have a title to it. The occasions of civil disturb- 
ance—the things which awake in men this desire for 
equality or superiority in respect of gain, honour, and the 
like (1302 a 34 sq.)—are the sight of others justly or 
unjustly enjoying gain and honour, exposure to outrage 
on the part of those in power, the fear of being wronged 
or of undergoing deserved punishment, contempt for the 
numerical weakness or indiscipline of the holders of power, 
or again the excessive preponderance in the State of a 


1 A similar classification is employed in the Rhetoric (I. Io. 
1368 b 27), 
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single individual or a number of individuals, or lastly the 
disproportionate increase in number or wealth of some 
section of the State. Changes of constitution, however, 
may occur without civil disturbance (crdo.s), brought on by 
a wish to check the intrigues of canvassers for office, or 
by self-confident negligence, or by a succession of small 
changes’. 

Other occasions of civil trouble are a want of homoge- 
neity in the people of a State, for a State needs time to 
weld its materials together; even contrasts of site, like that 
between Athens and Peiraeus, are productive of disunion. 
So small are the things which give occasion to it, though the 
things for which the makers of revolutions struggle—gain, 
honour, and the like—are not small, but great. Small 
things are most productive of civil discord when they con- 
cern those who belong to the ruling class. To illustrate this, 
Aristotle refers to a number of instances in which great 
consequences had flowed from feuds arising among the 
leading men of a State from trivial causes—love-quarrels *, 
or failure in suits for the hand of an heiress, or differences 
about property and the like. So again, the increase in credit 
or power of some magistracy or section of the State is apt 
to bring about constitutional change—a change to oligarchy, 
democracy, or polity, as the case may be. Thus the credit 
gained by the Council of the Areopagus at Athens in the 
Persian War gave increased stringency to the constitution, 
and then the exploit of the seamen of the fleet (vavrixos 
éxXos) in winning the victory of Salamis, and putting Athens 
in the way of acquiring the headship of a hegemony, had 
the counter-effect of strengthening the democracy. Aristotle 


1 It is not clear whether Aris- 
totle regards that sense of not 
having one’s due which he finds at 
the root of constitutional change, 
as present or absent in cases of 
this kind. 

* Lord Clarendon mentions inhis 
Autobiography (1. 12-15, ed. 1759) 
an event of this kind which ‘made 
such impressions upon the whole 
Court (of Charles the First) by 


dividing the lords and ladies both 
in their wishes and appearances, 
that much of that faction grew 
out of it, which survived the 
memory of the original ; and from 
this occasion (to show us from 
how small springs great rivers 
may arise) the women, who till 
then had not appeared concerned 
in public affairs, began to have 
some part in all business.’ 
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gives other instances of the same thing from the history of 
Argos, Syracuse, Chalcis, and Ambracia. It may be said, 
broadly, that the winners of power for a State—be they 
private individuals, or the holders of a magistracy, or a 
tribe, or any other section of the community, large or 
small—are apt to become the cause of civil disturbance, 
for either their honours excite the envy of others and thus 
produce a rising, or their own heightened sense of import- 
ance makes them discontented with a position of mere 
equality. On the other hand, an even balance of the parts 
of the State—of the rich and poor, for example, where 
the moderately well-to-do class is weak or absent —will also 
often bring about civil trouble and constitutional change. 
Such, then, is the broad outline which Aristotle gives of 
the causes and occasions of constitutional change. It 
acquires additional definiteness in the chapters which 
follow, but the general drift of his views is clear enough 
already. 
_ He evidently holds that the causes of constitutional 
change are far more numerous and complex than Plato 
had held them to be in the Republic!. Among its main 
sources may probably be reckoned dissension among the 
holders of power and ill-treatment of those outside their 
ranks; but given the existence of that sense of unsatisfied 
claims to gain or honour on the part of the rich or poor, 
or even on the part of a single individual, which commonly 
in Aristotle’s view underlies revolution, a thousand little 
circumstances” may set fire to the train and cause an ex- 


1 Far more numerous also, than 
they were held to be by those who 
thought that civil trouble always 
originated in questions about pro- 
perty (2. 7. 1266 a 37). 

2 The same view is implied in 
the narrative about Naxos quoted 
from Aristotle’s Polities by Athen- 
aeus, Deipn. 348. It is not im- 
possible that the narratives in the 
Seventh Book of the Politics 
(7 (5). 4. 1303 b 19 sqq.), which 
are designed to illustrate the fatal 
effects of trifling feuds arising 


among the great people of a State, 
are derived from the Polities, for 
Plutarch (Reip. gerend. praecepta 
Cc. 32) tells one or two of them at 
greater length and in more detail 
than they are told in the Seventh 
Book, and he may well have 
quoted them from the Polities. 
It should be noticed that Demo- 
sthenes had already used the ex- 
pression (in Lept. c..162)—puxpot 
Katpol peyddov mpaypdatev aitio 
ylyvovTut, 
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plosion. Some mute process of social change—some acci- 
dental increase in the numbers or prominence of a class 
or a magistracy—some microscopic cause of quarrel may 
suffice to bring about a revolution. And when a consti- 
tution changes, it may pass into any other constitution, 
for an oligarchy does not necessarily change into a demo- 
cracy, or a democracy into a tyranny. 

We note that constitutional change is conceived by Aris- 
totle always to imply a desire on the part of individuals 
to win honour, gain, or glory, or to avoid their opposites, 
though this desire often needs the spur of oppressive or 
fraudulent conduct on the part of the rulers’, or dissensions 
among them, to wake it to active effort. Disinterested 
changes or changes proceeding from common consent seem 
not to be noticed by him. Nor are changes originating in 
conscientious feeling, religious or other, untainted by a 
longing for power and spoil, if such there be. Religion was 
seldom a cause of constitutional change in the history of 
Greece and Rome, until Christianity appeared on the scene. 
The makers of revolutions are viewed by Aristotle, with that 
absence of sentiment which is characteristic of the best 
Greek writers, as men keen for power, or wealth, or glory. 
Even Dion, we seem to gather’, in undertaking to dethrone 
the younger Dionysius—an enterprise famous in Greece for 
the odds against which it was undertaken *—was actuated, 
in Aristotle’s view, simply by a love of glory coupled with 
a contempt for the feebleness of the tyrant. We do not 
know how Aristotle would have classified an act like that 
of Timoleon, who planned the assassination of his brother 
Timophanes, when he found that the latter had assumed, or 
was on the point of assuming, the tyranny of Corinth: the 
act, indeed, was probably unique. 

We see also that Aristotle is far from holding that 
revolutions always ‘begin in hunger’: the promoters of 
a revolution, as he has already said in his chapter on 


1 8 (6). 4. 1318 b 43 sqq. : 6 (4). 2-7 (5). TO. 1312a ZL Sqg.ueeen- 
13.1297b6 sqq.: 7 (5).8.1308b 131244. 
34 sqq. 3 Diod. 16. 9. 
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Phaleas, might be, and often were, not only men whose 
physical wants were fully satisfied, but men positively 
wealthy, for wealthy men often seek, he says, for an 
increase of power and position. 

We might have expected a different theory of Revolution 
from Aristotle, looking to his teaching in other parts of the 
Politics. Constitutions, we have been told by him, differ 
because the holders of power, in some, rule for the common 
advantage, in others for their own, or because, in some, 
certain sections of society are dominant, in others certain 
other sections; and we might have expected that changes 
of constitution would result from some ethical change in 
the society in which they occur, or from the rise of some new 
section or sections of society to predominance. An in- 
crease in the numbers of the rich will tend to oligarchy; an 
increase of the moderately well-to-do to polity ; an increase 
of the poor to democracy. We might have expected also 
that constitutional change, though often for the worse, would 
sometimes be for the better, and that we should learn in the 
Seventh Book how to-help forward changes for the better, 
and to prevent or delay changes for the worse. The 
Seventh Book, however, sets itself to show how all con- 
stitutional change is to be avoided, and we are taught 
to view it as arising only partly from changes in the 
composition of society—ethical changes seem to escape 
notice—and far more often from faults committed by the 
holders of power. We learn here the wholesome lesson 
that, if constitutions ‘habent sua fata, much may still 
be done by watchfulness, fairness to those excluded from 
power, and moderation to preserve them even under un- 
favourable circumstances. 

Here, as elsewhere, Aristotle seems to be unconscious 
of the inconsistencies in his teaching, which become appa- 
rent when different parts of it are brought together and 
set side by side. He is great as a systematizer, but he 
is also fond of dealing with a subject part by part, and 
hence a not infrequent ‘patchiness’ of treatment; he is 
in one passage possessed by one point of view and in 


4. Causes 
of change 
in oligar- 
chy, demo- 
cracy, aris- 
tocracy, 
and polity, 
taken sepa- 
rately. 
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another by another, and he does not pause to bring the 
two sections of his work into absolute harmony; indeed, 
he seems usually unaware of the defect. He inherits much 
of the Platonic freedom of handling, which had its good 
side, for a narrow systematizer misses much truth. 


The three chapters which follow (cc. 5-7) place in a 
strong light the perils of an over-narrow constitution. 
They describe the besetting weaknesses of each of the four 
constitutions, democracy, oligarchy, aristocracy, and polity. 
It is easy to see that of these forms, as might be expected, 
the narrowest, oligarchy, was the most precarious and the 
most exposed to overthrow. It was in a higher degree 
than aristocracy, and in a far higher degree than polity, the 
rule of a few, and of a few not marked out by merit for 
rule, but only by wealth or birth. 

The beginnings of change in oligarchy might arise either 
within or outside the ranks of the holders of power. When 
the blow was struck from outside, it might be struck by an 
oppressed and infuriated people, or by rich men excluded 
from power ; or again the people might rise from a simple 
feeling of indignation at the narrowness of the oligarchy. 
If, on the other hand, the causes of change arose within the 
privileged body, they might be at least equally various. 
War and peace were alike fatal to oligarchies. Trifles often 
sufficed to tear them asunder. Like all constitutions rest- 
ing on a property-qualification, they were liable to alter 
in type with every increase or decrease in the prosperity of 
the State. 

Democracies were far less apt to be overthrown. Their 
overthrow was commonly due to the unscrupulousness of 
demagogues, who forced the rich to combine against the 
democracy by confiscating their property, or plundering 
them of its proceeds by means of public burdens, or by 
calumnious accusations intended to excite ill-will against 
them and so to make the confiscation of their property 
possible. Democracies were at one time apt to change 
into tyrannies, but that had ceased to be common in the 


—s 
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days of Aristotle, for demagogues had then ceased to be 
skilled in war, and the demos was no longer resident in the 
country far away from the centre of affairs, and no longer 
needed a soldier to champion its cause. They still, however, 
were liable to changes of type, the moderate form often 
passing into the extreme. 

Turning to mixed constitutions, we find that aristocracies 
were more exposed to change than polities. Aristocracies, 
as we learn from instances drawn for the most part from 
Lacedaemonian history, were imperilled by the fewness of 
those who held office in them, especially when the less 
privileged Many think themselves of equal excellence with 
their rulers, or when men of high position and unsurpassed 
merit are dishonoured by men of still higher position, or 
when an individual of vigorous character is excluded from 
office, or when extremes of wealth and poverty arise in the 
State—a frequent accompaniment of war—or when some 
great man, having the power to make himself still greater, 
seeks to be monarch. Both aristocracies and polities, how- 
ever, most often owed their fall to some deviation from 
justice in their combination of social elements. Most of the 
constitutions which were commonly termed aristocracies, 
Aristotle here tells us, were like polities in this, that they 
sought to combine, not virtue, wealth, and numbers, but the 
two latter elements only; the one constitution, in fact, 
differed from the other only in the mode in which it com- 
bined these elements, aristocracies commonly so called 
inclining towards oligarchy, and polities commonly so called 
towards the Many: hence polities were more durable than 
aristocracies, for not only is the numerical majority stronger, 
but the Many are more content with equal rights: the rich 
are apt to encroach, if the constitution gives them the upper 
hand, and thus to provoke revolution. Aristocracies were 
often over-indulgent to rich men, leaving them far too free 
to do as they would, and this had often caused their ruin. 
Another very frequent cause of their fall was the thought- 
less permission of slight and gradual changes in the con- 
stitution. 

VOL. I. Mm 
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5.Meansof. We now know how constitutions are overthrown, and it 

Preser¥in§ is easy to guess by what means they are preserved. They 

tions. are preserved by the opposites of the things which over- 
throw them. 

Special The Eighth and Ninth chapters of the Seventh Book 

delicacy of oe . 

the politi are full of political wisdom, won from the study of the small 

Saeed Greek City-State, a form of society in which the political 

City-States. balance was exceptionally delicate, and power easily shifted 
from hand to hand. The rulers were always under the 
eyes of the ruled, and familiarity often bred contempt. In 
most of the States of modern Europe any aberrations on 
the part of the city-populations can be checked by the 
interposition of a vastly larger rural population (commonly 
of conservative tendencies), or of an army mainly recruited 
from peasant homes; but in ancient Greece the city-popu- 
lations were usually supreme, and even where the cultivators 
were not serfs or slaves, seem to have been well able to get 
their own way. Arms were probably possessed by a far 
larger number of persons than in modern communities, 
except where the possession of them was expressly forbidden, 
and the thirst for power was far greater and more diffused. 
Civil life in Greece perhaps never entirely shook off the 
traditions of the age in which it began—an age to which 
fighting was everything. An ill-natured epigrammatist 
might have said, not altogether untruly—‘ Grattez le Grec, 
et vous trouverez l’Epirote.’ 

The relations of rich and poor were exceptionally bad. 

The poor were often unmanageable, partly because they had 
been oppressed and plundered by the rich, partly (in some 
States at all events) from a sense of their own importance, 
for the oarsmen of Athens had won victory and empire for 
their country, and the fleet was naturally the main-stay of 
a Power to which exclusion from the sea meant starva- 
tion ; partly because they were pressed hard in the labour- 
market by the competition of slaves’, and still more, per- 


? This cause of friction must writers. The wholesale enslave- 
have existed, though itseemsto be ment of cities and populations in 
little, if at all, noticed by Greek war,and the wholesale importation 
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haps, because in most cities of ancient Greece the pursuits 
of the poor were regarded by the rich and educated with 
scorn, and poverty thus brought with it some loss of self- 
respect. It was natural enough, under these circumstances, 
that the poor should press into political life, and seek to 
exchange inglorious industries for judicial and official posi- 
tions, which, however, they could only fill with the aid of 
State-pay, or in other words, at the expense of others. 
Frequently, again, there must have been a difference of 
race between rich and poor; this would be the case not 
only in colonies or in States founded on conquest, 
but also in States in which the citizen-body had been 
replenished, after wars or famines or pestilences, with 
slaves or aliens!. We can imagine how bitter struggles 
of race must have been, when carried on within the 
walls of a small city. Above all, the methods of party- 
conflict were often of the most uncompromising kind— 
massacre, assassination, exile, and confiscation. The com- 
batants in each successive intestine struggle were infuriated 
by the experience of atrocities or the recollection of them 
in the past?. 

The relations of rich and poor being often of this nature, 
it was only too easy for ambitious individuals, first to win in- 
fluence with the mob, and then to become tyrants and betray 
it. The tyrant was a dazzling personage, surrounded with 
wealth and glitter and luxury and all the outward signs of 
power, and half-deified in the eyes of many Greeks, not only 
by his good luck, which was interpreted to imply the favour 


of slaves must have made the lot 
of the poor freeman harder by 


back as the days of Cleisthenes, 
the lower classes at Athens must 


cheapening the labour-market. 

. Cp. 3. 5. 1278 a 6, év pey ouy 
Tols apxatots Xpevols Tap €VLOLS NV 
dodAov ro Bavavoov f Eevixdv’ Oud7ep 
oi moAXot TotovTat Kal vov. The com- 
mon people at Miletus were called 
by the rich ‘ Gergithes’ (Hera- 
cleides Ponticus ap. Athen. Deipn. 
523f, oracia{évtay yap tay tas 
ovcias éxdvtT@v kal Tov SnpoTrav, ovs 
exeivot TepyiOas ékadouv). As far 


have been of mixed race : moA)ovs 
yap epuderevoe Eevouvs Kat dovdovs 
peroikous (3. 2. 1275 b 36). 

2 The case of Corcyra was 
famous, but Argos also was noto- 
rious for its outbreaks (Diod. 15. 
57 sq-: Isocr. Philip. § 52), and 
as to the early days of Miletus, 
see Heracleides Ponticus ap. 
Athen. Deipn. 523f sqq. 


M m 2 


Defects in 
the work- 
ing of 
Greek con- 
stitutions 
indicatedin 
the Eighth 
and Ninth 
Chapters. 
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of the Gods, but also by his life of magnificent plenty, which 
seemed to recall the ‘ easy life’ of their Olympian abode!. 
The admirers of tyranny in Greece were commonly admirers 
of luxury. This was true even of men like the brilliant his- 
torian Philistus?, long the chief adviser of Dionysius the 
Elder and of his successor. The things which fascinated 
these men were precisely those which aroused the contempt 
of men of nobler character. It was fortunate that Greek 
despotism was felt by men of this stamp to be a vulgar 
thing ; it sinned against that manly taste for simplicity of 
life which was one of the best traditions of Greece, confirmed 
by influences as dissimilar as those of Lacedaemonian in- 


stitutions and philosophy. 


The two chapters before us (the Eighth and Ninth) suggest 
a most uninviting picture of the Greek State as it actually 


was. 


The holders of power in it, we gather, were often a mere 
handful of men, who used their supremacy to enrich 
themselves and to oppress those they ruled, and yet were 


1 Aristoxenus, in a fragment of 
his life of Archytas to which re- 
ference has been more than once 
made, describes how the envoy 
of the younger Dionysius, Poly- 
archus the luxurious (6 7év- 
mays), dwelt on the life of the 
Great King: eimay 6€ rovros 
ens Ta mept ths Oepateias tis 
tov Tepoa@y Baaitews, otovs Kat 
Goous €xet Oeparevtnpas, Kal Trepl 
THs Tov appodiaiov av’Tov xpnaews 
Kal THS TEP TOY Xp@ta avTov ddpis 
Kal THs evpopdias Kal THS OptAtas Kat 
mept Tov Oewpnudtav Kal TOY akpoa- 
parov, evdamoveararov edn Kpivat 
Tay vuy Tov Tav Ilepoav Bacidéa’ 
mA€iorat yap €loLv av’T@ kal TeAeLOTA- 
Tat Tapeckevacpevat nOoval. Aevre- 
pov O€, nai, tov tuerepov TUpavvoy 
Gein TLs ay, kairrep mohd Aeurdpevov" 
€xelv@ prey yap 4 ye *Agia 6An 
xopnyet, TO S€ Atovvaiov yopnyeiov 
mavtehas dy evirehés Te havein mpos 
€xeivo ovykpwopevov (Aristox, ap. 


Athen. Deipn. 545 f: Miiller, Fr. 
Hist. Gr. 2. 276). Epicuniss 
following, he says, the common 
opinion, held the two characteris- 
tics of Deity to be immortality 
and happiness (Diog. Laert. Io. 
123). Contrast the view of Plu- 
tarch (Aristides c. 6): 70 Q@etov 
tptot doxet Suaheperv, apOapaia kai 
duvapet Kal dpetn, Ov oEepvoratoy 7 
dpet)) Kat Oewdrarov éeotw. The 
tyrants themselves seem to have 
been aware how mucha luxurious 
court impressed the Greek spec- 
tator (7 (5). 11. 1314b 28 sqq.). 
Not every race even now, we 
must remember, admires the 
éourgeots virtues in its ruler. 

* Plutarch, Dion c. 36, piAorv- 
pavyoratos avOporav ... Kal pahio- 
Ta Tavtey det (yiooas kat Gavpacas 
tpupny Kat Svvapuy Kat mAovTOus kat 
yapous Tovs Trav rupavyeyv : Pelopi- 
das c. 34: Timoleon c. 15. 
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negligent and self-indulgent and jealous of each other. 
Even in the ‘aristocracy,’ which rested power on a some- 
what broader basis than the oligarchy, trust was often 
placed in transparent devices intended to diminish the 
influence of the people. Some aristocracies and oligar- 
chies, we are told, stood their ground well, simply because 
‘the magistrates behaved well both to those outside the 
pale of the constitution and to those within it, abstaining 
from all oppression of the former class and_ bringing 
those of its members who were capable of command within 
the privileged body, and being careful neither to wound 
the self-respect of the few nor to wrong the many in 
matters of profit, while treating as equals those recog- 
nized by the constitution’—a remark from which we may 
infer that many aristocracies and oligarchies pursued a 
totally different course. The magistrates in these consti- 
tutions seem to have often, in Aristotle’s opinion, held their 
offices for over-long terms; access to office was thus con- 
fined to a few, and these few were made too great for the 
safety or good government of the State. 

In every constitution it seems to have been common for 
the holders of office to have opportunities of making large 
illegitimate gains; and this was especially fatal to oligar- 
chies, for the Many, though often well content to be relieved 
from unremunerative political responsibilities and set free 
to attend to their own concerns, felt it hard that they should 
be expected to sacrifice both office and profit’, and hence 
had every motive for making an assault on the holders of 
power. In democracies, again, the rich were often as much 
oppressed as the poor in oligarchies. 

Three principles of the utmost importance were commonly 
ignored in the organization of the State. In the first 
place, no care was taken that the constitution should have 
force on its side—that those who wished well to it should 


is , , A 
1 Cp. Eth. Nic. 8. 16.1163b 8, smepi yxpnpata eXatroupevro TYANY 
” / > ‘ > , + ~ , 
ov yap €otw Gua Xpnpariver Gar dd dmovepovot Kal T@ Sapoddky xpn- 
Tv Koway Kal TYsagOa’ ev Tact yap = pata’ TO KaT afiay yap émavicot Kat 
a , ‘ , 
TO €datrov ovdeis tropever. to dy aacer thy pirtay, Kabarep etpyTat, 


Means by 


which, ac- 


cording to 
Aristotle, 
constitu- 
tions may 
be pre- 
served. 
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be stronger than those who did not. This mistake was 
probably often made in oligarchies and aristocracies. Next, 
the votaries of each deviation-form were not content, unless 
they pushed their favourite constitution to an extreme, and 
thus constitutions which, though faulty, might perhaps have 
been bearable, became altogether oppressive and _ in- 
tolerable. We gather that the members of a Greek party 
actually took oaths to each other, and even swore to injure 
the members of the party opposed to them; each party 
thus became a band of sworn brethren, and it was perjury 
not only to change sides, but even to abstain from plotting 
injury to the opposite faction. The result was that each 
State came to be two States, and not one. 

The third and last mistake, however, was in Aristotle’s 
view the greatest of all. No attempt was made to produce 
in the classes possessed of power the character and quali- 
ties which would enable them to maintain their position. 
The sons of oligarchs were allowed to indulge in luxury, 
while the poor they ruled derived vigour from their labours 
and hardships. Democracy, again, made it a principle to 
allow men to live as they liked, and accepted the momentary 
will of the majority as decisive, not seeing that it too 
needs the support of a congenial 700s, moulded by law 
and education in the way most conducive to the main- 
tenance of democratic institutions. 


The way to preserve a constitution was, according to 
Aristotle, to take an exactly opposite course in respect of 
all these matters. 

Aristotle dwells first on the necessity of watchfulness, 
which is natural enough in one who held that small matters, 
or gradual social changes not easy to detect, are often at 
the bottom of revolutions. Well-balanced constitutions 
must be on their guard to prevent infractions of legality, 
and especially small infractions, for these tend to repeat 
themselves, and to mount up in the end to something 
considerable. Constitutions often stand their ground better 
for being set in the midst of perils, for danger produces 
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vigilance. There should be laws to check the rise of 
quarrels and rivalries among the more important citizens, 
and no effort should be spared to save those who are not 
yet involved in these quarrels and rivalries from being 
drawn into the vortex: this is work which calls for the keen ° 
eye of astatesman!. The same vigilance must be shown 
in reference to the property-qualification for office, if the 
constitution rests on one; it must be adjusted to any 
change in the wealth of the State—in small States every 
year, in large ones every three or five years; the character 
of the constitution will thus be maintained unaltered. 
Whatever may be the nature of the constitution, it is well 
to take care not to aggrandize any single individual unduly ; 
offices with a limited competence tenable for a long 
term are better than great offices tenable for a short 
one. But if great offices have to be conferred on the same 
individual all together, they should not be taken away all 
together, but gradually. The laws should, as far as they 
can, make it impossible for an individual of this kind to 
arise, strong in the numbers of his friends and in his com- 
mand of wealth; but if he does arise, any removal imposed 
on him should be a removal beyond the limits of the 
State”. Again, since men’s ways of life often lead to 
designs of innovation, a magistracy should be instituted to 
keep watch on those who live in a manner inexpedient for 
the constitution, whether it be a democracy or an oligarchy. 
For just the same reason it is necessary to take precautions 
against the various sections of the community enjoying 
prosperity singly and by turns, not simultaneously’—to 
see that the rich do not flourish and the poor suffer, 
or the rich suffer and the poor flourish, and that the better 


+ Cp. Demosthde: Cor, c..246; 
> A \ ce > x c tv c , 
add py av y ay 6 pyrwp trevOvvos 
€in, Twacay e&€raow apBave’ ov 
mapatrodpa. tiva ovy eat TadTa; 
ideiv Ta Mpdypata apydpeva Kal Tpo- 
a.cbéaOat Kai mpoetrety Tots GAXots. 
TavTa TémTpakTal Mot, 

2 7 (5). 8. 1308 b 19, drodnunri- 


kas Trove Oat Tas TapagTacets avTaV. 


Cp. Plato, Laws 855 C and Stall- 
baum’s note. 

* No student of English history 
is ignorant, how often the very 
thing which Aristotle here coun- 
sels statesmen to guard against 
has occurred in the course of it, 
often without attracting much 
notice from anybody till too late. 
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classes do not feel themselves in the shade, while the many 
are in the sunshine, or vice versa. Inequalities of this 
kind lead to civil trouble, and the way to prevent their 
occurrence is to see that all elements of the State have 
‘a share in office, and to try either to link together 
(cuppryvivat, 1308 b 29) rich and poor, or to increase 
the strength of the moderately well-to-do. : 

Above all, care should be taken to prevent office being 
a source of gain, both by laws devised for this end and by 
the arrangements of the State in general. When matters 
are so ordered, oligarchy is freed from one of its most 
pressing perils, and democracy has for once the chance 
of allying itself with aristocracy, for while office will be 
open to all, it will be willingly abandoned by the people 
to men of position (yrépipor), and thus both classes will have 
what they want”. 

Watchfulness, however, is not everything. Good govern- 
ment is also necessary. Aristotle insists on the conduct of 
the magistrates and the arrangements as to the magistra- 
cies being such as to satisfy both those within the pale of 
the constitution and those outside it. Fair and kindly 
treatment of both is essential. In a democracy not only 
the capital of the rich, but their incomes should be ten- 
derly dealt with. Aristotle evidently desires to relieve them, 
even against their will, of the less useful public burdens, 
such as the provision of choruses and torch-races®. In an 
oligarchy the poor should be well cared for: lucrative 
offices should be abandoned to them, and outrages com- 
mitted by rich men on poor men should be punished more 
severely than those committed by rich men on members 





1 A saying was ascribed by 
tradition to Periander that demo- 
cracy was best when it most 
nearly resembled aristocracy 
([Plutarch] Sept. Sap. Conv. c. 
11). Isocrates also had eulo- 
gized (Panath. § 131) the kind 
of democracy which allied it- 
self with aristocracy (Onpoxpariay 
dpirrokpartia Xpopevnv)—the demo- 
cracy which placed at its head 


‘the most capable of the citizens 
and those likely to manage the 
affairs of the State in the best 
and justest way’ (Panath. $ 132). 

2 Cp.Eth. Nic. 9. 6. 1167a 34, ob 
y4p ec OfLovoetv TO avo éxdrepov 
évvoev dbnrore, ada 70 ev TO aur@, 
olov éray kal 6 Sijpos Kal ot _emuerkets 
TOUS dplatous ape" OUT@ yap 
Tact ylyverat ov e:levrat. 


° Cp. 8 (6). 5..1320b 3. 
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of their own class. The concentration of property in a 
few hands should be discouraged: property should be 
transmitted by inheritance, not by will or gift, and no single 
individual should be capable of taking more than one 
inheritance ; fortunes will thus be more equal, and a larger 
number will be raised from the ranks of the poor to 
those of the well-to-do. Both in oligarchy and democracy 
those who have the smaller share in the advantages of the 
constitution should enjoy a superiority over the rest, or at 
least an equality of position with them, in respect of all 
offices which are not ‘supreme over the constitution’ 
(xUpiat THs ToAuTe/as), for offices of this nature must be confided 
to those favoured by the constitution either exclusively 
or in such a way that the rest will be in a minority. 
They should be given to men who are not only well- 
affected to the constitution and skilled in the work to be 
done, but also endowed with the type of virtue which is 
most in harmony with the particular constitution ’. 
Generally (Aristotle continues) whatever provisions of law 
we describe as advantageous to constitutions, are preservative 
of them”; and especially attention to that principle which 
we have repeatedly mentioned as one of the highest im- 
portance—the principle that those who wish the constitution 
well must be stronger than those who do not*. But then 
we must not suppose, as the framers of oligarchical and 


1As the citizen under every 
constitution must possess the 
type of virtue appropriate to the 
constitution (3. 4.1276b 30: cp. 
6 (4). 7. 1293b 5sq.), it is only 
natural that Aristotle should ex- 
pect this of the holder of a xupia 
apx7)- 
2 7 (5).9.1309b 14, amas 8é, doa 
év TOis Vopuots ws TUUEpovTa Neyomev 
Tais moAiTelas, Gmavra TavtTa ow er 
ras Toditeias. Cp. 8 (6). 5. 1319b 
40, TiGepevous b€ ToLvovtovs vdpous 
kai Tovs aypadous Kat Tovs yeypap~ 
peévous, ot TepiArovrat wadiota Ta 
caovra tas moditeias: 8 (6). I. 
1317 a 29, ra yap tats Snpoxpatias 
dxo\ovOovvra kat Soxovvta elvat THS 


moXtrelas oiketa Tavtns: 7 (5). II. 
1314a 12, tavra kal ta Tovaita 
TUpavyika Mev Kal OWTHpLa THS apxijs- 
The provisions of law which are 
suitable to a democracy are enu- 
merated in 8 (6). 2. 1317 b 18 sqq. 

5 Question and answer before 
the Lords’ Committee on the 
Irish Land Act (1882): ‘Q. 
What should you regard as a 
stable equilibrium? A. I should 
regard as a stable equilibrium 
that position of things in which 
the majority of the people would 
be anxious to be conservative in 
the best sense’ (Zzmes, May 2, 
1882). 
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democratic constitutions often seem to do, that the laws of 
a democracy or an oligarchy should be made as democratic 
or oligarchical as possible ; on the contrary, the mean must 
always be kept in view. Nor is legislation everything: the 
wisest laws will be of little use, if the citizens are not trained 
to live in the way which is most conducive to the main- 
tenance of the constitution of the State, whatever it may be. 
The best security against weakness (dxpacia) in the case of 
an individual is a formed habit of right action, and the same 
thing is true of a State. It must become a ‘second nature’ 
to the citizen to live in the way most conducive to the 
maintenance of the constitution. We remember that Aris- 
totle has elsewhere said that the virtue of the citizen is 
relative to the safety of the constitution, just as that of a 
sailor is relative to the safety of the ship, and that the con- 
stitution is the mode of life adopted by the State (3. 1a 
1276 b 20 sqq.: 6 (4). 11. 1295 a 40). 

Aristotle's Vigilance, good conduct, thoughtfulness for those ex- 

Rae cluded from power, moderation, a suitable training for the 


epee citizens—these things, according to Aristotle, are the safe- 
with those 


Of the guards of constitutions. 

ana If we read the short paper, or extract from a letter’, on 
onthe the Athenian Constitution which finds a place, rightly or 
oe wrongly, among the works of Xenophon, we shall see in 
tion peach how totally different a spirit it is written. 

Laat It implies throughout that the true way of preserving 
writings of g democracy is to study exclusively the interest of ‘the poor 
Xenophon. 


and the common people and the inferior sort’ (ot wévnres Kat 
ol éndrat Kal of xelpovs, 1. 4)—to increase their numbers to 
the utmost ?, and to swell their prosperity and to diminish 


argues, in the supposed madness 
of the Athenians. 
> Cp. 8 (6). 4. 1319b 6sqq-s 


mpos O€ TO kabiardavat TavTny THY 


? It is addressed, apparently by 
an Athenian of oligarchical sym- 
pathies (€roujoapev, I. 12), to a 
friend (cd vopifes, 1. 8), and is 


intended to correct his impression 
that the constitution of Athens 
and the arrangements of the State 
generally were a monument of 
folly. There is much method, it 


Snpokpariav (sc. THY Tehevaiay), ral 
Tov Ojpov move ioxupov ciwbacw ot 
mpoeoTa@res TH mpocdapBdavew ws 
melorous K.T A. 
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the wealth and the prosperity of ‘the rich and the good’ 
(ot wAovovor Kat of xpnorot), for these are always foes to 
democracy (1. 4-5). ‘It is precisely the policy followed 
by the Athenians of favouring the poor at the expense of 
the “good,” that most clearly proves them to be effectual 
preservers of their democracy, for the more the poor and 
the common people and the inferior sort flourish and in- 
crease in number, the more the democracy thrives, whereas, 
if the rich and the “good”’ flourish, the popular party makes 
the side opposed to it strong’ (1. 4). If Athens allows 
any one who pleases to get up in the assembly and take an 
active part in its deliberations, however poor and low and 
ignorant he may be, it adopts the best means for preserving 
the democracy (7) dyuoxparia padior ay od Corto otras, 1. 8). 
The poor are better advisers for a democracy than the 
rich, for the rich with all their virtue and wisdom are not 
well disposed to democracy, and would not advise it for 
its good, but for their own!. It might be in the interest of 
‘orderly government’ (edvouia), if only the cleverest and 
best men were allowed to address the assembly, but a 
democracy has to disregard considerations of ‘ orderly 
government, for ‘orderly government’ means the supremacy 
of the ‘good’ and the silencing and slavery of the demos. 
A democracy must indulge slaves and allow them to grow 
rich 2, for otherwise their owners will lose the sums which 
they pay by way of contribution (amogopd), and be unable 
to furnish the State with the means of maintaining a fleet. 
The metoeci must be indulged for similar reasons. The 
democracy of Athens puts down the students of gymnastic 
and music 3, for it knows that pursuits of this kind are not 
for poor men, but it encourages rich men to undertake the 
costly functions of choregus, gymnasiarch, and trierarch, 
because the demos derives advantage from their outlay in 


1 Contrast the view expressed 2" Cp; Pol. 7a (5) sis b, 32Z 
by Aristotle in 6 (4). 14. 1298b sqq-: 8 (6). 4. 1319 b 27 sq. 
13 sqq., where he says —Bovrev- SS Claa1 35 vous Oe yupvatopevous 
govrat yap Behruov Kou? Bovhevd- avto@c Kat TH povatkyy emitnOevor- 
pevou mavres, 6 pev Bjpos pera Tv Tas KatahéAvKev 6 Ojpos. 
yropipor, oro. dé pera Tov TANGous. 
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these positions; the poor receive pay for singing and 
dancing in the choruses, for running in the races and 
rowing in the triremes, and thus they gain and the rich 
become less rich (1.13). If the Athenian demos plunders 
the rich in the dependent States. of the Empire, and exiles 
them and puts them to death, it does so in order to weaken 
them, for it knows that if this class once became powerful 
in the dependencies, it would soon have to say farewell to 
its empire (I. 14). 

The writer sums up as follows—‘As to the Athenian 
constitution, I do not commend it, but since it is the plea- 
sure of the Athenians to be democratically governed, they 
seem to me, in following the policy which I have described, 
to take the right means to preserve the democracy’ (3. 1). 
The whole drift of the composition is that a democracy 
which wishes to be durable must impoverish the rich 
and diminish their numbers, and see that the demos 
is as numerous and as well off as possible. Aristotle 
recommends democracies to adopt a diametrically op- 
posite course (7 (5). 8. 1309 a 14 sqq.). The writer of 
the De Republica Atheniensium, though his notion of 
the true policy for a democracy is much the same as 
that of the democratic leaders referred to by Aristotle 
in the Eighth Book (c. 4. 1319 b 6 sqq.), appears to 
go even beyond them, for they do not seem to have 
insisted on the weakening and impoverishment of the rich. 
He probably wished to depict as vividly as possible the 
consequences and accompaniments of a democratic régime, 
and to point out that the only way of escaping them is 
to abjure democracy, though he allows that at Athens, 
where the fleet does so much for the State, democracy 
has a just claim to exist (1.2). Aristotle’s aim, on the 
contrary, is to show that there are other forms both of 
democracy and oligarchy than the extreme forms, and that 
those who are called on to administer these extreme 
forms will, if they are wise, seek the means of preserving 
them, not in oppression, but in good government and 
consideration for those excluded from power. Even Aris- 
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totle, however, does not see how much the interests of 
rich and poor are bound up together—how difficult it is 
to oppress the capitalist without impoverishing the poor. 

If any one desires to test the truth of Aristotle’s account 
of the causes of revolution and the means of preventing it, 
let him select for study some great and notable instances 
of constitutional change—the decline and fall of the ‘ nobili- 
tas’ at Rome or the fall of the ancien régime in France— 
and then ask himself whether Aristotle has not stated in 
advance many of the causes of each of these changes. 
Some influences, no doubt, escape his notice, and perhaps, 
in reading the Seventh Book, we are too much allowed to 
forget that constitutional change is often made necessary, 
and even desirable, by changes in the social conditions, but 
nevertheless, it may be questioned whether on the whole 
anything better and wiser has ever been written on the 
subject than these two chapters of the Politics. 


The Tenth and Eleventh chapters investigate the causes Causes of 
of the fall of monarchies and the means of preserving them. oe 
At the very outset, however, as might be anticipated, ps means 
a strong contrast is drawn between the two forms assumed fie dene 
by Monarchy in Greece, Kingship and Tyranny. They 
differ, we are told, in origin and nature, and we are not 
surprised to find in the sequel that the means by which 
they are preserved are not altogether the same. 
The conception of Kingship was one of the earliest of 
the good traditions of Greece, and among the noblest and 
most permanently valuable of them. Aristotle did little 
more for it than to accept it‘, and hand it on to the 
Roman and medieval world. The King is, in his view, a 
man of high worth, or belongs to a family of high worth, 
or has conferred great benefits on his people—founded its 
greatness, secured its independence, or added to its terri- 
tory—or he unites worth or service with power (7 (5). 10. 
1310b 33 sqq.). Kingship, like Aristocracy, rests on desert 


1 He accepts it, though he adds that the only true King is the 
mrapBaatdevs. 
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(1310 b 2, 31 sq.). It is not won by force or deceit, but is 
earned. It appears to be conceived by Aristotle as usually 
hereditary, but not necessarily so (c. 10. 1313 a 10, ev tais 
kata yévos BactAetas). It is regarded by him as owing its 
origin to the support of the better classes (of €aveckets, ot 
yvépizo), and we are told that the King stands between 
rich and poor to see that neither class suffers wrong from 


the other. He lives for that which is noble, as the tyrant. 


lives for that which is pleasant. He is ambitious of honour 
as the tyrant is ambitious of wealth; the soldiers who 
guard him are citizens of the State, site those who guard 
the tyrant are aliens. The King rules for the common 


good; the_tyrant regards the common good only so far as 


it_promotes his own. 

Ie. The same cauiséS, however, which bring ele the fall of 
non-monarchical constitutions—‘ constitutions’ strictly so 
called—bring about the fall both of kingship and tyranny. 
As in constitutions, so in monarchies, the ends aimed at 
by those who seek to overthrow them are wealth and 
honour. So again, men attack monarchies, as they attack 
constitutions, from a sense of wrong or from feelings of fear 
or contempt. Their attack may be directed either against 
the person of the monarch or against his throne. Attacks 
on the person are mainly due to indignation aroused by 
outrage, while those who assail the monarch’s throne are 
commonly animated by feelings of contempt, or are made 
hopeful of success by possessing the monarch’s confidence 
or by holding high office (1312a 6 sqq.: 1314a 23 sqq.). 

So far Kingship and Tyranny are exposed to the same 
perils, but Tyranny has special perils of its own. It falls 
both from disagreements within the dynasty and from the 
action of foreign States whose constitutions are hostile to it. 
Tyrants are always hated, and exposed to attacks inspired 
by hatred, but the attacks on them which lead to the over- 

* Those assailants of tyrants, what they seek is glory; their 
indeed, who are moved by love of _ object is to distinguish themselves. 
distinction (@uorupia) donotcrave They too aim at honour, but ina 


for themselves the wealth and different sense from others (c. Io. 
dignities possessed by the tyrant: 1311a 28 sqq.: 1312a 21 sqq.). 
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throw of the Tyranny are in many cases due to contempt ; 
the founder of a tyranny is less often overthrown than his 
luxurious successor. Kingship, on the other hand, is less 
than any other constitution interfered with by foreign 
States; its fall is mostly due to discord in the royal family, 
or to attempts to make the royal authority more absolute, 
and to raise it above the law. To moderate the power 
of a Kingship is the best way to make it last. Aristotle 
would probably have seen in the despotism of the Tudors 
and Stuarts the cause of the decline of Monarchy in 
England. 

The picture of rupavvis in the Seventh Book takes no ac- 
count of several of the forms of it described in the Third and 
Sixth Books, and concerns itself only with rvpavvis in its 
extreme form (7 pddtora Tupavvis, 6 (4). 10. 1295 a 18), and 
as it presented itself in a Greek State. Aristotle’s account 
of it is thus hardly less sombre than that given in the 
Republic of Plato, though, unlike Plato, he does what_he 
can to amend its methods of government. 

He draws an interesting distinction in the Tenth Chapter 
(cp. c. 5. 1305 a 7 sqq.) between some of the earlier Greek 
tyrants and those of a later day. The earlier tyrants, he 
tells us, were often ambitious kings, or else holders of 
great offices in free States, who converted their lawful 
prerogatives into tyranny—the tyrants of Ionia were of 
the latter type, and Pheidon of Argos was not the only 
instance of the former—but as to the later tyrants, and 
some of the earlier ones apparently—for instance, Cypselus 
(7 (5). 12. 1315 b 27)—he is at one with Plato in stating 
that they came forward as the champions of the demos 
against the rich. In those days, unlike the still later time 
at which Aristotle himself lived and wrote, demagogues 
commonly possessed military skill, and it was not difficult 
for them to seize absolute power. It was thus that 
Peisistratus at Athens, Theagenes at Megara, and Diony- 
sius at Syracuse won their tyrannies. By the time of 
Aristotle, however, the conditions had altered: dema- 


1 1312b 38: cp. 1312a 93Sqq. 
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gogues were then rhetoricians, not soldiers, so that not 
many of them became tyrants (c. 5. 1305 a 13). Notwith- 
standing this, Aristotle still speaks of tyranny in these 
chapters (e.g. c. 10. 1310 b 14) as beginning in demagogy. 

We know from the history of the Italian Republics of 
the Middle Ages that tyranny is a not uncommon out- 
growth of the City-State; otherwise Aristotle's account 
of the Greek tyrant might make us wonder that such a 
being should ever have existed. 


His rule is described as exercised over unwilling subjects. 


and wholly based_on force. The mercenaries who main- 
tained him in power were supported by the proceeds of 
heavy taxes imposed on his subjects. These taxes would no 
doubt fall mainly on the rich, but both rich and poor are 


described as suffering under hisrule. It is said to combine the 


_worst features of extreme oligarchy : and extreme democracy. 
Like the extreme oligarchy 1, the tyrant deprives the people 
of arms”, oppresses them, drives them from the city, and 
scatters them in villages. Like the extreme democracy, he 
carries on a perpetual war with citizens of position (rots 
yvwpipors); he puts them to death both secretly and openly, 
and exiles them, for he regards them as his rivals for 
power ; it is, in fact, from their ranks that plots for the 
overthrow of a tyranny commonly proceed (1311 a 18). 
_Aristotle’s view of tyranny did not probably differ much 
_from that current in the sounder portions of Greek society. 
“We know that though Jason of Pherae was not an oppressive 
ruler®, his murderers were publicly honoured in most of the 


Greek States they visited. 


The tyrant Hiero, in the 


dialogue of Xenophon which bears his name, describes him- 


1 C. 10. 1311 a 9, ek ev ddvyap- 
xtas, but the extreme oligarchy is 
probably referred to, as previously 
in 1310b 4. 

2 Isocrates mentions in his let- 
ter (Epist. 7) to Timotheus, tyrant 
of the Pontic Heracleia, that Cle- 
ommis, the tyrant of Methymna, 
trusted all his subjects with arms 
(c. 8sq.), but this was evidently 


an unusual and somewhat peril- 
ous course. Most tyrants went 
armed themselves, and were sur- 
rounded with armed men (Xen. 
Hiero 2. 8). Cypselus had no 
guard (Pol. 7 (5). 12. 1315b 27), 
but he was an exception to the 
general rule. 

$ Diod. 545,01. 

* Xen. Hell. 6. 4. 32: 
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self in effect as an outlaw on a throne. But then we must 
remember that tyranny had a brighter side, which Aristotle 
does not here take into account. The tyrant sometimes 
gave his State predominance in return for its surrender of 
freedom. The founder of a tyranny was commonly a man 
of much energy and ability, capable of doing great things 
for the State he ruled. We may be sure that Pherae was 
not sorry to become the first State of Thessaly, even 
though it owed its aggrandisement to Jason. We may be 
sure that many citizens of Syracuse rejoiced, when Dionysius 
the Elder made their city the leading power in Sicily and 
South Italy, and the rallying-point of Greek resistance to 
Carthage. Well-cared-for mercenary troops were rapidly 
becoming more effective in war than citizen-soldiers*, and 
the tyrant’s military force was necessarily a mercenary 
force. Even when the tyrant was not a Jason or a Diony- 
sius, he occasionally won the good-will of his subjects. 
The memory of Euphron, the tyrant of Sicyon, was idolized 
by the Sicyonians. He was a benefactor to his State, says 
Xenophon, and therefore, as often happens, his fellow- 
citizens took him to be what he was not, a good man’®. 
They buried him in the agora, and worshipped him as the 
second founder of the State. Aristotle tells us that plots 
against the tyrant commonly originated with the rich, and 
it is probable that the poor often forgave him much for his 
oppression of their oppressors. Here and there, indeed, we 
find_a tyrant _governing well. Timotheus, tyrant of the 
Pontic Heracleia, is an instance of this*. 

Aristotle himself seems to feel that tyranny might become 
far less intolerable, if it adopted less objectionable means" 
than those which it usually adopted for securing its own 
continuance. Periander was credited with the invention of 
the policy traditionally recommended to tyrants, which, 
however, recalled in many points the practices of Persian 
rule. This policy was demoralizing enough. The tyrant 


1 Xen. Hiero c. 4. 45q, * Grote, History of Greece 
2 Xen. Hell. 6. 1. 5 sq. 12. 629. 

$ xen: Helly 745552. 
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was to cut off all individuals who towered above the rest— 
to put an end to syssitia, clubs, and intellectual gatherings’— 
to allow of no meeting-places for the social employment of 
leisure nor of any meetings for that purpose—to do all he 
could to prevent his subjects coming to know or trust each 
other, o or developing high spirit and self-confidence—to get 
them to live in public and under his eye, and to hang about 


his court, so that they may think humbly of themselves—to 
employ spies—to promote disunion and hostility between 
individuals, to set class against class, and to sow divisions 
among the rich—to impoverish his subjects by costly works 
_==to he always at war that they may need a leader—to 
distrust his friends as those most capable of overthrowing 


him, and to conciliate women and slaves by indulging them, 
so ae even what passes indoors may be known to him. 
He will be fond of low people, for they will be his humble 
flatterers and fit instruments for his purposes, and will dis- 
countenance all self-respecting and independent characters ; 


his companions will be aliens rather than citizens—artists, 


__singers, and musicians, on whom he lavishes the sums he 


wrings from the hard-won earnings of the poor. 

‘It is evident that a tyranny administered on these 
principles must have been fatal to that free social inter- 
course for purposes of relaxation and discussion which was 
everything to the Greek. Its evil effects would be 
experienced both by rich and poor, but the rich probably 
felt them most. The poor might suffer oppression and be 
degraded by the deprivation of arms, but the rich and the 
cultivated were robbed of all that was best in Hellenic life. 
A city ruled by a tyrant of this type can have been no 
home for Greeks, or even for honest and self-respecting 
men. 


' We see that the founder of 
the Museum of Alexandria did 
that which a tyrant would not 
have done, when he not only 
tolerated, but endowed and placed 
near to his own palace, a large 
gathering of studious men and 
their disciples. It was natural 


enough that the tyrant Euergetes 
II should scatter the Alexandrian 
students by his _ persecutions 
(Athen. Deipn. 184). Dion’s 
Syracusan enterprise, it may be 
added, received cordial support 
in the Academy (Grote, History 
of Greece II. 116). 


—— ee 
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Aristotle does not say that the traditional method of 
maintaining a tyranny was ineffective for its purpose, but he 
regards it as immoral and contemptible (1314a 12). He 
recommends a wholly different course for the tyrant’s 
adoption, as Isocrates had done before him!. He does not 
tell him, as he tells the King, that he may make his throne 
more lasting by parting with some of its power, but he ad- 
vises him to rule in such a way as to seem, not the selfish 
tyrant, but the public-spirited and thrifty steward of the 
State—in a word, to approximate his rule as far as possible 
to that of a king, without, however, diminishing the means 
he possesses of compelling obedience. As in free consti- 
tutions, so in tyranny the principle must not be lost sight 
of, that those who wish well to the constitution must be 
stronger than those who wish it ill, and the tyrant must 
take care to win for his ty ranny either the combined sup- 
port of rich and poor, or the support of the stronger of the 
two factions ; it will not then be necessary for him either to 


liberate ee or to deprive freemen of their arms (1315 a 
31 sqq.). 


The very first sentence of the Eighth Book reminds us Sketch of 
how little we have heard in the Seventh of the four or five eae 
sub-forms of oligarchy and democracy which were enume- Eighth 
rated in the Sixth. Aristotle recurs to these sub-forms at Bas 
the beginning of the Eighth Book, and recalls the fact 
that though he has distinguished various forms of oli- 
garchy and democracy, and pointed out under what con- 
ditions each is in place, he has not shown how each form 
should be constructed—he has not shown what organization 
is at once appropriate in each case and satisfactory. Nor 
has he studied hybrid forms of constitution (cvvdvacpot)— 
forms in which an aristocratic judiciary is combined with an 


1 In his address to Nicocles the tyrant Euphron says in his 
and his letter to Timotheus. own defence — kat al mas ouK 
2 This was probably one of the arpopaciaras Tripavyos 7, os Sov- 
most odious weapons in the  Aouvs pev ov povov eAevGépous ada 
arsenal of the tyrant: cp. Xen. «al moNiras éwolet x.t.2. 
Hell. 7. 3.8, where the murderer of 
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oligarchical organization of the deliberative authority and 
the magistracies, or in which some other combination of 
differing constitutions occurs. Both these subjects, how- 
ever, require to be studied. The Eighth Book, nevertheless, 
as we have it, breaks off before the subject of hybrid forms 
is reached, and the book consists of an investigation of the 
first-mentioned subject, followed, as we have already seen, 
by an epilogue to the discussions respecting magistracies 
which are left avowedly incomplete in the Sixth. 

The fragment of the book which has reached us seems, 
therefore, to be intended to give technical help to the 
framers and reformers (1317a 33 sq-) of democratic and 
oligarchical constitutions in Greece. Aristotle’s object in it 
is to point out to them, under what circumstances these con- 
stitutions should assume a moderate or a pronounced form 
(c. 7. 1321a 8), and what institutions are appropriate and 
desirable in each form, and to save them from constructing 
each in an inappropriate or undesirable way. A common 
error, for instance, was! to hold that every democracy must 
unite in itself every democratic feature (amavra rad dnporika), 
whereas the very thing that makes democracy vary in form 
is the circumstance that it need not do so: democracy may 
embody more or fewer of these characteristics, or all of 
them, as it pleases (1317a 29 sqq.). Aristotle seeks to 
show how each form of democracy and oligarchy should be 
constituted. He points out how even the extreme demo- 
cracy and the extreme oligarchy may be made tolerable, 
just as in the Seventh Book he had shown the tyrant how 
to make his power durable. His aim in the Eighth Book 
evidently is to give useful aid to the founders of moderate 
forms of democracy and oligarchy, and to guide the 
founders of the extreme forms into moderate paths. There 
is much in the book which illustrates and enforces in detail 
the counsel of the Seventh Book to keep the mean (76 
pécov) in view (c. 9. 1309 b 18 sqq.). 


tC. 9. 1317 a.35'sqq. 
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To Aristotle the political art is the means by which the Aristotle’s 
individual is enabled to make the link which binds him to for 
the State a blessing instead of a curse. It cannot, indeed, problem 
overrule Nature and Fortune, or make good all defects of ee 
material and circumstance; it cannot render human society 
everywhere all that it ought to be; but it can point out 
what the State is at its best, for the benefit of the few who 
can realize its best form, and it can also point out how 
under every variety of circumstances constitutions may be 
ameliorated, or at all events made to work tolerably. It 
must not rest content with depicting an ideal State or 
a series of ideal States; it must learn to do something for 
every form of society, however imperfect. 

How far it is really the business of Political Science to 
enter on so many problems of detail, or to construe its 
functions in so practical a spirit, may well be questioned, 
but Aristotle’s conception of its mission is as creditable to 
his patriotism, as his handling of the subject is to his 
wisdom and statesmanship. Theophrastus persevered in 
the same path, and supplemented Aristotle's Politics by 
writing a work on Laws, and teaching the statesman how 
to deal with those ‘inclinationes rerum’ (katpot), which in 
practice so largely determine his action'. Dicaearchus was 
also an influential Peripatetic writer on political subjects, 
but after the death of Strato (270-268 B.c.) the Peripatetic 
school seems to have lost much of its vitality. 

Stoicism and Epicureanism had arisen meanwhile, and Relation of 

: : Stoics and 
the broad tendency of their teaching was more or less to fpicureans 
detach the individual from politics. To the Stoics Virtue to Politics 
was Knowledge, and came not by habituation, but by ps, 
teaching ; philosophy, therefore, was its source rather than 
society. To know the law of the Universe was virtue. 


' Aristotle had said (Eth. Nic. ror kaipov okoreiv, Sotrep Kal emt THs 
2.2. 1104a 5)—rovovrou 6 Gyros rod ~=— tatpuxns exer Kat THs KUBEpynTiKis. 
xaOoXov Aoyouv, érs paddov 6 wept Perhaps Theophrastus thought 
trav ka Exacta \oyos ovK Exe Taxpit- _ that something might-be done for 
Bes ovre yap tro réxynv ov@ wrd men’s guidance even in reference 
mapayyeAtay ovdepiay miner, det 8 to Ta mpos Tov Katpor. 
autovs det Tovs mpdtrovtas Ta Tmpos 
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Still political life recommended itself to them as affording 
opportunities for doing good. In one respect, indeed, their 
conception of the statesman is in advance of that of Plato 
and Aristotle, for in their view he lives to promote not only 
the happiness of his fellow-citizens but that of mankind? 
The wise man, however, would not take an active part in 
the affairs of any and every State, for if the State is too 
unsatisfactory, he will withdraw from its concerns; and 
after all, ‘a philosopher who teaches and improves his 
fellow-men benefits the State quite as much as a warrior, 
an administrator, or a civil functionary*.’ The ozovdaios, we 
see, is no longer necessarily a woAuriKds, as he was to Aris- 
totle®. Besides, the true State was to the Stoics the World- 
State—a State co-extensive with the human race, or rather 
embracing not only men but gods. Still the Stoics wrote 
freely about politics. They composed treatises on King- 
ship, which we must not undervalue, for in the Greek world 
of the third century before Christ the influence of philoso- 
phers was considerable, and occasionally availed to temper 
the despotism of the kings. They also joined with the 
Peripatetic Dicaearchus in extolling a combination of king- 
ship, aristocracy, and democracy*. They took a keen 
interest in the Lacedaemonian State; its austerity pleased 
them, and not less its mixed constitution. None of them, 
however, appear to have studied the technical side of politics 
in the minute and painstaking way in which Aristotle and 
Theophrastus studied it, or to have attempted, like Aristotle, 
to amend the less hopeful constitutions. 

The Epicurean school stood ‘still more aloof from politics. 
Epicurus sought to ease the strain of Greek life, to still 
that restless ambition to shine which had been at the root 
both of the greatness and the unhappiness of Greece, and to 
teach afresh the lesson of Democritus, that if men wish for 


1 See the teaching of the Stoic Sceptics, E. T. p. 305. See 
Athenodorus ap. Sen. de Trang. Athenodorus wz supra. 


An. 3, who says of the statesman 3 Pol. 3.) 4. 1277 bob 73a 
—‘cum utilem se efficere civibus 1288a 41 sqq. 
mortalibusque propositum habeat.’ + Dio. Laert. 7.13% 
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cheerful tranquillity (ed@vyia), they must not be over-active 
either in private or public life, or attempt achievements 
beyond their power’. The life of friendship, according to 
Epicurus, conferred more pleasure and was therefore better 
than political life. 


‘Ut satius multo iam sit parere quietum 
Quam regere imperio res velle et regna tenere®.’ 


The State exists to prevent the infliction of wrong, and for 
no higher end: the wise man will take an active part in it 
only so far as is necessary for his own safety. 

Too little of the Greek literature of the two centuries 
after Theophrastus’ death has survived to enable us to say 
with any certainty how far Aristotle’s patient effort to 
understand and to ameliorate the public and private insti- 
tutions of Greece was continued during this period; if it 
was continued, however, it must have been so in the face of 
many discouragements. We hear, indeed, of two disciples 
of Arcesilaus the founder of the New Academy, Ecdemus 
and Megalophanes, the tutors of Philopoemen, who, accord- 
ing to Plutarch, ‘more than any other men of their time 
carried philosophy forward into politics and active life*.’ 
But the great scientific intellects of the third century before 
Christ—and there was no lack of them—seem to have 
sought distinction for the most part in other fields of 
inquiry. Little, if any, progress appears to have been 
made in the quiet and fruitful path which Aristotle had 
followed in political inquiry, and it is rather to the 
practical politics of this century and to such new births 
of time as the Achaean League that we must look, if 
we seek to trace some approach to a realization of his 
principle of moderation. The Achaean League was, in- 
deed, reared on the ruins of that Town-autonomy which 


1 Democrit. Fragm.20,92(Mul- ev "Axadnueia yeyovdres, kat pidoao- 
lach, Fr. Philos. Gr. 1. 341, 346). diav padtora tay Kad Eéavtovs ent 
Seliucts 5 abn27- moXureiay Kal mpakets TpoayaydrTes. 
3 Plutarch, Philopoemen c. 1, Their names are variously given : 
» ‘ , € 
ExOnpos kai Meyadodavys of Meya- see Prof. Freeman, Federal Go- 
NomoNira ... Apkeaid@ ovvyjders vernment I.p. 362 note. 
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he prized, but its government did exemplify in some degree 
an union of democracy with aristocracy. ‘Achaia, says 
Mr. Freeman!, ‘still retained its mixture of moderate 
Democracy and moderate Aristocracy, its freedom from 
the rule alike of mobs, Tyrants, and Oligarchs.’ 


The Politics of Aristotle is thus virtually the closing 
word, or almost the closing word, of a debate begun by 
Pythagoras and the Sophists, and continued by Socrates, 
Xenophon, Isocrates, and Plato. Aristotle’s political views 
were the outcome of more than a century and a half of 
controversy. Fresh vigour had been added to the discus- 
sion in the later part of this period by the miseries of 
Grecce. 

Three Greek writers especially seem to have taken the 
state of Greece to heart—Isocrates, Plato, and Aristotle. 
The orations of Isocrates, many of which are really political 
pamphlets, were evidently familiar to Aristotle, and were 


evidently thought by him of sufficient importance to , 


be frequently glanced at in the Politics. Sometimes he 
agrees with opinions expressed in them; more often he 
does not. Isocrates is not once mentioned in the Politics, 
but his heresies probably lent a zest to the composition of 
the work, for many a tacit contradiction of them is to be 
found in its pages. 

He held that in politics and in the affairs of life opinion 
usually gives better results than science*, whereas Aristotle 
insisted on the value of the wodirixi) emioTnun: he depre- 
ciated the legislative art in comparison with that of Rhe- 
toric, for the former, he said, was easily mastered, and, 
after all, dealt only with the internal organization of 
States *, whereas the business of Rhetoric is to treat of 
such matters as the mutual relations of the States of Hellas°, 
and to teach men civil prudence, or wisdom in deliberation, 


* Federal Government I. p. 3 De Antid. § 80. 
500: see also p. 475 and p. 392 * Aristotle appears to dissent 
note. from this view in Pol. 4 (7). 2. 


* Adv. Sophistas, §§ 8,17: De 1325 a 11 sqq. 
Antid. § 271. ® De Antid. § 79. 
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which is the true end of education’. Aristotle, on the 
contrary, holds that the woduricy émuorjyn is the supreme 
authority on all these subjects. It was natural that one 
who thought opinion a safer guide in politics and the 
conduct of life than Science, should seek to fit it for 
the discharge of this function, and should invoke the aid 
of Rhetoric for this purpose. Isocrates, accordingly, made 
it his aim to draw Rhetoric away from the humbler topics 
with which in his day it concerned itself, to the study of 
questions connected with the mutual relations of Greek 
States, and thus to render rhetorical training a school of 
civil wisdom. His strength lay in his affection for Hellas 
and his keen interest in her well-being. More than any- 
one else, he deserves credit for insisting on a right use of 
‘hegemonical’ authority. Looking back over the past of 
Hellas, he saw the Athenians, Lacedaemonians, and Thebans 
successively rising to supremacy and successively misusing 
the opportunity that Fortune gave them. His orations are 
spread over a considerable period of time, and, perhaps in 
part for this reason, are not very self-consistent. In one 
(the De Pace) he holds that there was something corrupt- 
ing in maritime empire; in others he implies that the root 
of the evil lay in faultiness of constitution. The constitu- 
tion is the soul of a State (Areopag. § 14: Panath. § 138). 
Monarchy, oligarchy, and democracy are all good, if only 
office be in the hands of those of the citizens who are fittest 
to rule (ot tkavéraro. tév ToAtTGy, Panath. § 132: cp. Xen. 
de Vectig. 1.1). But on the whole Isocrates is in favour of 
democracy allied with aristocracy (Panath. $131: Areopag. 
passim). Already, however, in the Panegyric Oration (B.C. 
380) he had spoken as if all would be well in Greece, if only 
the Athenians and the Lacedaemonians would come to an 
agreement, and the other States would follow their example, 
and all would unite in a war against Persia—this, he implies, 
would suffice to restore internal harmony to each State 
without any constitutional alterations (Paneg. §§ 173-4); 
and in the Philippus (B. C. 346), a work of his extreme old 


' De Antid. §§ 261-280. 
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age, he recurs to this earlier view, and holds that the essen- 
tial thing for Greece is that Philip should heal the feuds of 
her four greatest States, Thebes, Lacedaemon, Athens, and 
Argos—the last thing that Philip was likely to do—and 
then become her leader in an invasion of the Persian Empire. 

Plato and Aristotle saw deeper. They say persistently 
what Isocrates says by fits and starts, that there must be 
a reorganization of the State, but they hold that the re- 
organization of the State must be based on a reorganization 
of knowledge. Plato and Aristotle base Politics, not on 
Opinion, but on Science, and trace back the Science of 
Politics to its roots in the Order of Nature. The begin- 
nings of sound Politics lie, according to the former, in a 
knowledge of the Ideas—according to the latter, in a know- 
ledge of the end of Man and the purposes of Nature. 

Plato is less pre-occupied than Isocrates with the dis- 
union of Hellas,and more with the moral and political mis- 
conceptions which had made each State two States and not 
one, and were ruining the best-endowed natures. Let every 
class possess the virtues demanded by the position which it 
has to fill; let the mass of men be just and temperate, the 
soldiers of the State be brave and obedient to its rulers, 
and let the rulers be men of high natural gifts and worth, 
to whom philosophy has given a glimpse of real existence, 
and who have learnt to be wise and just and good in the 
surest way—by contact with the Idea of Good; let the 
State no longer corrupt its best natures, but train them to 
rule by training them in philosophy. The State will then 
be at one with itself, and the soul of the individual will be 
so too; and a moral and political regeneration will proceed 
hand in hand with the regeneration of Science, which will 
itself be accompanied by a reform of religion. 

Aristotle follows Plato in directing his attention mainly 
to the internal reorganization of the State, though he is 
well aware with Isocrates of the importance of regulating 
hegemony’. Unlike Plato, however, he has no panacea. 


* He knows how much harm misconception that the art of 
had been done by the prevailing Politics is the art of Empire (4 
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Power must be allotted in each State conformably to the 
social conditions prevailing in it. There are States whose 
social conditions point to the extreme democracy or the 
extreme oligarchy. In States so circumstanced these highly 
defective forms must exist, but they must be wisely or- 
ganized, so as to be as durable as possible. Elsewhere a 
moderate oligarchy or democracy will be in place. The 
holders of power will not be the same everywhere, but 
whoever they are, they must remember that their power 
will not be durable unless they not only behave well to 
each other, but also to those to whom the constitution as- 
signs a subordinate position, whether these happen to be 
the rich or the poor. They must be moderate and avoid 
extremes. No government, however, deserves the name of 
a ‘normal government,’ unless it is for the common good, 
which no deviation-form can really be; and if we ask what 
government for the common good is, it is government 
which secures happiness to all in the measure in which 
they are capable of partaking of it (3. 6.1278 b 21). Vir- 
tuous action is the main constituent of happiness; hence 
government which promotes virtuous action is government 
for the common good. 

The Politics, however, like the Republic of Plato before 
it, is the work of one who was not only a Hellenic patriot, 
but also a philosopher. It seeks, on the one hand, to restore 
rational government in Greece, but it also seeks, on the 
other, to trace the ideal outline of human society. It is 
only by studying politics in an ideal spirit, that we discern 
the full scope and operation of the State. To do this, we 
must imagine ourselves favoured to the fullest extent by 
Nature and Fortune, and devise such a State as will give 
complete effect to the purposes of Nature in regard to man. 

Man has an end to achieve—‘ good life ’—and he cannot 
achieve it except in and through Society. He must join 


(7). 2. 1324 b 32 sqq.), and insists of the qualifications of the ruler 
on States behaving to other States of a State is to know how a State 
according to their deserts (4(7). should behave to other States 
2. 1325a 11sqq.). Plato himself (Rep. 428 C-D). 

had said in the Republic that one 
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with his fellows, and the society thus formed must learn to 
ascend from the satisfaction of daily physical needs to the 
satisfaction of higher needs. Society must culminate in the 
mwoédts : the individual must find in the wéAis a guide of life, 
a source of virtuous action, and so of happiness. Aristotle, 
like Plato before him, met the universal craving of man for 
some guiding and saving Power external to the individual 
by pointing, not to a priesthood or to a Church, or even to 
God, but to the State. Man’s natural sociality is his salva- 
tion, if only it be preserved from distortion. 

The group of individuals forming the wéAus, if it has not 
a living law in the person of a waySac.deds or Absolute 
King, must frame laws and live in obedience to them. 
These laws must mould the conditions under which they 
live so as to be in the highest degree conducive to virtuous 
action and happiness. They must be such as to secure as 
far as possible to each member of the group enough and 
not more than enough of external goods, and an adequate 
supply of bodily goods. Above all, they must be such 
as to develope the goods of the soul—to call forth and 
give full play to men’s highest faculties, moral and in- 
tellectual. They must begin by making the Household 
a nursery of virtue for husband and wife, father and child, 
master and slave; its head must learn to be less a bread- 
winner or proprietor than a ruler and a guide in the paths 
of virtue—to care less for the improvement of his inani- 
mate property than for that of his slaves, less for that of 
his slaves than for that of the free members of his house- 
hold. They must carry the same principle into the orga- 
nization of the State; they must allow no one to be a citizen 
who is not equal to the duties of a citizen—who has not 
the purpose and capacity to rule and be ruled with a view 
to virtuous action and the highest life; they must give 
political power only to men of mature age and full expe- 
rience, animated by the aim of ruling for the good of the 
whole—that is, for the development of the best and happiest 
life. This equal brotherhood of mature men will live for 
politics and philosophy, leaving war to the younger citizens 
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who will in time fill their places. The business of the citizens 
of full age will be to rule their households and the State, to 
guide the education of the young, and above all to live their 
own life—a wholly unimpeded life of the noblest activity. 
Their happiness will consist in this, that they are in posses- 
sion of all the material and psychical conditions of such a 
life, that they live in the society of those who are equally fit 
to live it’, and that the social conditions in which they find 
themselves are precisely those which best suit such a life. 
The ideal society is as a vessel which has all the winds of 
heaven in its favour. In a society thus organized man 
breathes at last his native air, reaches his full stature, and 
attains the end of his being. Society is no longer a warping 
and distorting, but an elevating and ennobling influence. 

The State exists, then, according to Aristotle, for the 
sake of that kind of life which is the end of man—not for 
the increase of its population or wealth, or (necessarily at 
all events) for empire or the extension of its influence. It 
exists for the exercise of the qualities which make men 
good husbands, fathers, and heads of households, good 
soldiers and citizens, good men of science and philosophers. 
When the State by its education and laws written and 
unwritten succeeds in evoking and maintaining in vigorous 
activity a life rich in noble aims and deeds, then and not 
till then has it fully attained the end for which it exists. 
The ideal State is that which adds to adequate material 
advantages the noblest gifts of intellect and character, and 
the will to live for their exercise in every relation of life, 
and whose education, institutions, and law are such as to 
develope these gifts and to call them into full play. 

This is the social and political ideal of Aristotle, broadly 


stated and stripped of detail. 
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selves here about the organization by which he thinks that 
the end of the State is best attained. His conceptions on 
this subject are affected by the inevitable imperfection of 
the experience of his race and time. 

His ideal, we feel, is a noble one, the ideal of an aspiring 
race, perhaps rather Hellenic than Teutonic, rather ancient 
than modern. Moderns are apt to value excellence for its 
social utility: the Greek in his best moments worshipped 
it for its own sake, and held its production to be the razson 
d ¢étre of human society. Yet Aristotle's State, if Hellenic, 
belongs to a new type of Hellenism, for much of the frivol- 
ous and feverish brilliancy of Greek life would vanish before 
the high aims and serious purpose which he sought to im- 
press upon social life. 

There are those, however, who will ask, as some Greeks 
already asked, whether the end of human life is not rather 
pleasure than perfection: some will hold that it is the 
‘greatest pleasure of the greatest number.’ The study of 
Politics, we see, leads up at once to one of the central 
questions of Ethics—a question which every race and every 
generation will solve in its own way. 

A further question is, whether Aristotle does not go too 
far in pointing the individual to the State and its law asthe 
sources of his spiritual life. Do not men draw a large por- 
tion of their spiritual life—their religion, science, philosophy 
—from sources lying beyond the limits of the State to 
which they belong? Is it not well that they should be free 
to do so—free to adopt the best wherever they find it? 
Aristotle, on the contrary, apparently expects all stirrings 
of intellectual and religious life to accept the guidance of 
the State and its law. And then again, can law do as much 
as Aristotle thinks it can for perfection of life? It may 
well be that the community of which a man forms a part 
exercises over him an almost irresistible moulding influence, 
and yet that the lawgiver’s power to direct and give shape 


to that influence is far less than Aristotle implies it to be. 


The influence of society over the individual is one thing; 
the influence of law over both is another. When Aristotle 
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ascribes to the lawgiver the power to determine both the 
written and the unwritten laws of a community, or when he 
conceives Law as exercising an easy supremacy over all 
stirrings of life and all forms of activity within it—over 
religion, science, trade, and production—and fashioning all 
things at its will, does he not greatly overestimate the power 
of the lawgiver ? 

To all these doubts there would, however, be a ready 
answer—that something very much like what Aristotle 
proposed had already been effected in the Lacedaemonian 
State’. Men remembered also the rule of Pythagoras at 
Croton. We ourselves recall in comparatively modern 
times the rule of Calvin at Geneva. 

We must bear in mind that Aristotle belonged to a race 
which was far more conscious of what the State and the 
lawgiver had done for it than our own. The Greeks felt 
that the merits of the Spartan were not due to any pecu- 
liarity in his religion, but to his State and its laws. Many 
Greek States looked back to lawgivers in the past who 
had, they believed, devised the laws, written and un- 
written, under which they had won their greatness. If 
some modern communities look back to religious teachers 
—Luther or Calvin or Knox—as their founders or re- 
founders, ancient societies frequently referred their origin 
to individuals bearing the commission of the State. It 
was the State that had made them what they were’; and 
when they felt the need of a reform and asked themselves 
how it could come about, they sought it not in a reforma- 
tion of religion, or at ail events not in that alone, but in 
a reformation of the State. Plato and Aristotle were 
faithful to Greek traditions when they endeavoured to make 


HGp, Eth. Nic. 2. 13; Lieza,7 2 This view was asserted even 
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the State the main lever of moral and spiritual amend- 
ment. Adros 6 Tpecas adtos lacera. The State exists for 
spiritual ends, and must be so organized as to be fit for 
the task of promoting them. 

Everything tended to guide Aristotle to a conception of 
the State as a small and intimate unity, dominated from 
one end to the other by a single idea, inspired and per- 
meated by its law—a more human Lacedaemon, a wiser and 
more many-sided Jerusalem. To him a State was not 
a State, if it was a mere congeries of individuals lacking 
a common ethical creed to colour its art, its science and 
philosophy, its political and social life. A State to him is 
a strongly individualized unity which impresses its domi- 
nant idea on its members; it is no mere mechanical unity 
compatible with infinite dissimilarities of creed and charac- 
ter. The contrast between this ideal of the State and the 
modern ideal resembles the contrast between a Greek 
work of art and a modern one. We may say of the Aris- 
totelian State: 


‘Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet.’ 


States of this kind have existed, as has been said, not 
only in ancient but in modern times, and when they have 
existed, they have been as the leaven which leavens the 
whole lump. Take away Lacedaemon and Rome from 
ancient history, or Geneva from modern, and some of the 
main factors of each will disappear. 

In the large national States of modern Europe—‘ bodies 
wanting souls, as Plato and Aristotle would perhaps have 
thought them—we are less sensible of the fashioning in- 
fluence of the State and its Law. We are hardly conscious 
enough of the spiritual issues which hang on the making 
of laws and the government of States. We find it hard to 
trace back the traditional views of life which are current 
among ourselves —the tacit ideal of character and conduct 
which every Englishman acquires from the social ‘ milieu’ 
in which he lives—to any laws ever promulgated by a law- 
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giver. We hold this ideal to be rather a heritage of blood, 
an accompaniment of race, than the product of written law. 
It seems to us the outcome of the national experience, 
developed by stress of circumstances, and modified as this 
or that class has gained or lost predominance. The Eng- 
lishman, unlike the Greek, does not trace back his moral 
being to a lawgiver—hardly even to any action on the part 
of his State. Yet if he studies the past of his race, he will 
perhaps discover that he has underrated the share of his 
State in making him what he is. His character would 
have been other than it is, if there had been no French 
Wars, no Wars of the Reformation, or if English freedom 
had been less often imperilled and less often fought for. 
Even the law of the State has had more to do with forming 
the English character than we commonly remember. It 
would not probably be quite what it is, if English feudalism 
had been more like that of France. The laws which have 
encouraged the ambition to ‘found a family,’ and enabled 
men to do it, have greatly influenced the national character 
for good or ill. The laws which, in popular phrase, 
‘established the Church of England’ have perhaps done 
€ven more to influence it. The laws which regulate mar- 
riage and the household are also potent ethical influences. 

When we remember these things, we come to see the 
statesman and statesmanship in a new light. The states- 
man is revealed to us as a moral and spiritual force— 
a power capable of imparting to the national character a 
bent for good or ill, a means of lowering or elevating it. 
We come to feel that this is the momentous side of his 
activity—not the increase of the wealth or population of 
his State, or the extension of its empire, or even perhaps 
the extension of its influence in the world, but the deve- 
lopment of its character and intellect, for if this end 
is attained, everything else will follow. The statesman 
is placed in charge of his State, not to anticipate and 
gratify its desires}, but to guard and enrich its character 
and life, to see that they suffer no detriment at his 

* Plato, Gorgias 517 B sq.: 518 Esq. 
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hands. These are the views of Plato and Aristotle. 
This and no other was the lesson they taught. It was 
because the irrational governments around them were 
potent sources of demoralization, potent solvents of Greek 
character and manhood, that they seek—Aristotle even 
more patiently and persistently than Plato—to facilitate 
the return of the State to the true path. 

Aristotle, indeed, is careful to impress on the statesman 
that the circumstances of a State go far to determine its 
organization, and that his aims must vary with what is 
possible in the given case. He must not forget the techni- 
cal side of statesmanship, and must know how to make an 
extreme democracy ora tyranny as durable, and therefore 
as little oppressive and demoralizing, as possible. When, 
on the other hand, fortune is wholly with him, he will take 
the end of good life as his guide in moulding every institu- 
tion of the State. 

In one respect, however, Aristotle’s conception of the 
office of the State in regard to the promotion of good life 
seems to us to sin by defect. It apparently never occurs 
to him to ask whether the State does not exist to promote 
good life in others than its own citizens. His best State is 
to be just to its neighbours, but he is too little accustomed 
to regard the State as part of a larger whole to ask 
whether States do not in some degree exist for the eleva- 
tion of those outside their limits, or even possibly for the 
‘education of the human race. To us a State which, 
however noble in its action, fails to leave its mark upon 
history and the world at large, would seem not to be all 
that we could wish a State to be. We look back to a suc- 
cession of States which have helped to build up the fabric 
of European civilization, and the State which has not 
fought a Salamis, or done great things for religion or law or 
science, falls, in our view, behind the State which has. We 
regard the State not as living to itself and dying to itself, 
but as influencing for good or ill the destinies of mankind. 
Aristotle, on the contrary, knows nothing of the historical 
mission of States. He looks to the quality of the life, not 
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to the results achieved—to the intrinsic nobility of the life 
lived, not to its fruitfulness in consequences. The question 
which determines his estimate of a State is—how far is the 
life lived in it a life of perfect manhood? Does it develope 
and give full play to the noblest faculties of man, and not 
to one of them only, or a few of them, but to all ? 
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(See pp. 98, 493, 495-) 
On the Third and Fourth Chapters of the Sixth Book. 


Tue integrity of the text in the third and fourth chapters of the 
Sixth Book has been much doubted, and not without reason. 

The question whether there are more constitutions than one has 
already been discussed in the Third Book (3. 6. 1278 b 6 sqq.), and 
its renewed discussion is in itself surprising. But of this there are 
other instances in the Politics. For example, the question what is 
the most desirable life is discussed in the first three chapters of the 
Fourth Book, and yet we are again invited to consider ‘ what is the 
end of the best life’ in the fourteenth and fifteenth chapters (1333 a 
15-1334b 5). Aristotle, in fact, has no scruple in raising a ques- 
tion again, when he wishes to draw a new lesson from the discussion, 
as he does in each of these discussions of the Fourth Book. We 
notice the same thing here. ‘The question discussed in these chap- 
ters of the Sixth Book is the same as that discussed in the Third, 
but the object of the discussion is different. There the object had 
been to obtain a rough classification of constitutions; here it is to 
point out how great is the number of possible forms, and to correct 
a prevailing impression that, however much constitutions may ap- 
pear to differ from each other, they are all forms either of oligarchy 
or democracy. Aristotle’s wish in the Sixth Book is to give aid to 
the statesman who undertakes the difficult task of reforming existing 
constitutions (6 (4). 1. 1289a 1-15). He perhaps knew of cases 
in which statesmen had ignored the difference between various 
shades of oligarchy and democracy, and had given to one sub-form 
institutions appropriate to another. 

The third chapter begins by affirming that the reason why there 
are more constitutions than one is that there are more ‘parts of 
the State’ than one, and in enumerating these it groups them 
under the two heads of djpos and yrmpiysor. Under the former head 
fall cultivators, traders, and artisans, each representing a different 
type of demos—under the latter, yvapyoc representing various 
degrees of wealth, and then again those whose claims rest on birth 
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and those whose claims rest on virtue. To all these parts may be 
added any others included among necessary parts of a State év rois 
mept Tv apiotoKpatiay (1290 a 2)—a much disputed reference, but 
one which we cannot stop to examine here. One constitution, 
Aristotle goes on, admits all these parts or classes to a share in 
power, another gives power to only a few of them, a third gives 
power to a larger number. As the parts differ in kind, the con- 
stitutions will also differ in kind, [for constitutions vary relatively 
to the parts]. ‘A constitution is the ordering of the offices of the 
State, and this ordering all men distribute among themselves either 
according to the power of those who are admitted to political 
rights, or according to some common equality subsisting among 
them—I mean, for example, the power of the poor or the rich or 
some power common to both. Thus there will necessarily be as 
many constitutions as there are ways of ordering the offices of 
a State according to the relative superiorities and differences exhi- 
bited by the parts’ (1290 a 7 sqq.)!. A common view is that there 
are two typical constitutions, democracy and oligarchy, and that all 
others are deviation-forms of these; the aristocracy is counted as 
a form of oligarchy, and the polity as a form of democracy. But it 
is better and more correct to make the best constitution (whether in 
one form only, or in two—kingship and aristocracy) the typical form, 
and to view other constitutions as deviations from that—the stricter 
and more despotic forms as oligarchical deviations, the looser and 
less strict as democratical. 

It is a mistake to suppose that democracy can be simply defined 
as the rule of the many, or oligarchy as the rule of the few. Oli- 
garchy is the rule primarily of the rich, secondarily of the few: 
democracy is the rule primarily of the free-born, secondarily of the 
many. We must not, however, suppose a democracy to exist, 
where a free-born minority rules over a subject majority, nor again 
where a wealthy majority rules over a minority of poor. Demo- 
cracy exists when the free-born and the poor, being a majority, 
are supreme, and oligarchy, when the rich are supreme, being few. 
This explanation of the nature of democracy and oligarchy is pro- 
bably added to show that these terms must be used in a less 
comprehensive sense than that in which they were used by those 


Cp. 6 (4). 12. 1296 b 26, kal €ka- means certain. For kara tw” avrav 
OToV €idos dnpoKpatias KATA THY UTEp- igérqTa Kony, cp. 3. 6. 1279 a 9, 
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q) Tov evTépwy, but the interpretation 1291 b 30 sqq.: 8 (6). 2. 1318 a 2 
of the passage 1290a 7 sqq. is byno  sqq.: 6 (4). 11. 1296 40 sqq. 
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who brought all existing constitutions under these two heads. _ If 
democracy were the rule of the many and oligarchy the rule of the 
few, it might be more possible to classify all constitutions as 
democracies or oligarchies. 

At this point the result of the discussion, so far as it has gone, is 
summed up, and the next subject of inquiry announced, as follows : 
Oru pev ovv moduretar melovs Kal Se iy airiav, eipnrat Sudte Sé mAeiovs 
TOY cipnpevav Kat tives kal dia rl, Aéeyopey apyny AaBdvTes Thy cipnue- 
vnv mporepov. duodoyodpev yap ovxy ev pepos GANA TAEim Tacay €xew 
modw (c. 4.1290b 21-24). It would seem then that, if this passage 
is authentic, all that Aristotle claims to have as yet established is 
that there are more constitutions than one, and why this is so; he 
has not yet displayed their full number, or set forth what varieties 
of constitution exist, or why there are all these varieties. And it is 
true that though he has prepared us (1290 a 5-13) for the existence 
of many different ways of ordering offices relatively to the various 
forms of the Sjuos and yrvwpyzn, he has not decisively told us that 
more constitutions exist than the best constitution (single or two- 
fold in form) and its oligarchical and democratic deviations. So 
that there is really room for a renewed consideration of the subject. 

The long inquiry into the parts of the State which follows (1290 b 
22-1291b 15) is very interesting, but it gives us an entirely new 
account of them—one which we might suppose was intended to 
take the place of that given in c. 3, were it not that inc. 4. 1291 b 
15 sqq. (the passage which immediately succeeds the new account) 
the old contrast of Sjpos and yvmpipor is reverted to, precisely as if 
the elaborate inquiry (1290 b 22-1291 b 15) had no existence. So 
again in a later chapter of the Sixth Book (6 (4). 11. 1295 b 1 sqq.) 
the pépn wddews are still e’ropa opddpa, aropor opddpa, and of pécot 
rovrav. The same view prevails also in the Seventh Book (cp. 7 
(5). 3- 1302 b 34-1303 2 13: 4. 1303b 26-31: 13044 Ig Sqq.: 
1304 a 38—b 4), and we find a similar view implied in the Second 
(2. 9. 1270 b 21-25). 

The account of the parts of the State given in the passage 1290b 
22-1291 b 15 is, however, quite different. We must determine the 
number of constitutions, says Aristotle, exactly as we should deter- 
mine the number of zoological species. To do this, we should first 
mark off the limbs, organs, and features—in other words, the parts 
—that an animal must possess; then we should note that these 
assume different forms, and that each species of animal will possess 


1 A not very dissimilar account of implied in the Third Book also (c. 12. 
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one of these forms and no more; we thus arrive at the conclusion 
that there will be as many species of animal as there are possible 
combinations’ of possible forms of each part. Exactly the same 
thing holds of constitutions. To every State the following parts 
are necessary—yewpyot, Td Bavavcov, Td ayopatoy, To OntiKdv, Td 
mpoTroAepLToV, TO OtKagTLKOV, TO Tals ovaias Nertoupyoov, 7d Snproupytxdv 
(an official class), rd Bovdevdpevov. ‘The parts now enumerated, 
we notice, represent, not different degrees of wealth or poverty 
or the like, but different dvvayes (1291 b 2). There are as many 
necessary parts of the State as there are separate duvdyers necessary 
to its existence. The parts of the State are not the rich and the 
poor, or the few and the many, but the yévy representing the ‘powers’ 
essential to it. Judges, deliberators, administrators, and soldiers 
are parts of the State in a far more real sense than the sections of 
the demos or the rich. There are therefore as many constitutions 
as there are possible combinations of possible forms of each part 
of the State, the higher parts being parts in a fuller sense than the 
rest. We are reminded of this principle, when in c. 14 (1297 b 39) 
Aristotle traces the difference between constitutions to differences of 
the deliberative, judicial, and magisterial elements in each. 

How is it then, he in effect continues, that the mistaken view 
has arisen, that the rich and the poor are in an especial sense 
parts of the State? It is because people think that wealth and 
poverty, unlike fighting and tilling the soil and practising a handi- 
craft, are mutually exclusive and cannot be combined. All claim 
to possess virtue and to be fit to hold most offices (cp. 8 (6). 2. 
1317 b 20: [Xen.]| Rep. Ath. 1. 3), but it is of course impossible 
to be both rich and poor. Hence the rich and the poor are held 
to be in an especial sense parts of the State, and the former being 
commonly few in number and the latter many, these parts are 
thought to be contrary the one to the other, and thus men set 
up constitutions based on the predominance of the one or the 
other, and hold that democracy and oligarchy are the only consti- 
tutions. 

After listening to this full and interesting account of the parts of 
a State, which agrees to a great extent with the enumeration of the 
yern composing a State given in 4 (7). 8. 1328 a 21 sqq., we natu- 
rally expect to find the yévy representing the various dvrduers of the 
State treated as its parts in the remainder of the Politics. But 


? It will be noticed that in c. 4. award of office to various sections of 
Aristotle traces back constitutional the djpos and yvwpipo, exclusively or 
differences to ‘combinations of neces- _in conjunction. 
sary parts of the State,’ in c. 3 to the 
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this, as has been said already, is far from being the case, though we 
find, as we have seen, in the fourteenth chapter (1297 b 39 sq.)— 
and perhaps also in the reference to ovvdvacpoi in the Eighth 
Book (1316 b 39 sqq.)—some echoes of the views expressed in the 
passage 1290b 22-1291b 15. What then are we to say of this 
passage? It seems to be imperfectly worked into the context in 
which it stands, but whether it was placed where we find it by the 
hand of Aristotle or by that of another, it is not easy to say. 
The fact that its teaching is echoed in the fourteenth chapter 
makes in favour both of its authenticity and of its insertion here by 
Aristotle. But then how are we to explain the circumstance that 
its account of the parts of the State is ignored in the passage which 
immediately succeeds it, to say nothing of 6 (4). 11. 1295b 1 sqq. 
and of the Seventh and Second Books ? 

We may well have here an ‘ intrusive ’ or ‘added’ passage ; but 
the difficulty of harmonizing the third and fourth chapters of the 
Sixth Book is far from being the only difficulty that we encounter in 
the course of the first four chapters of this book. There is much 
that is puzzling in the state in which these chapters have come down 
tous!. In this part of the Politics, more perhaps than in any other, 
we feel that we cannot penetrate the secrets of the workshop. 


APPENDIX B. 
(See p. 240.) 

The result of the inquiry in the Fourth Chapter of the Third 
Book appears to be, that in the best State all citizens are dvdpes 
dya6oi in the sense of possessing one or other of the two kinds of 
the dperi) dv8pis dyafot—i.e. they possess either the virtue of the good 
man gua dpxépevos, or the virtue of the good man gua apxev (which 
implies their possession of the other kind, for men learn to rule by 
learning to be ruled)—but that only those among them who are 
ruling or have the capacity to rule, possess the virtue of the good 
man in its full form—the form in which alone ¢pévqars is present. 
The subject is perplexed in 3. 5.12784 40 sqq- (where we find a 
recapitulation of c. 4) by the result of the fourth chapter being stated 
to be that no one but the ruler or he who has capacity to rule (6 
mo\uTiKds) POSSESSES the virtue of the good man in the best State, 
for it seems to be clear that a form, though an inferior form, of the 


1 See on this subject p. 492 sqq. 
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virtue of the good man is conceded in the fourth chapter to 6 
Gpxydpevos mohirixyy apxnvy in the best State. It is not, however, 
uncommon to find Aristotle’s recapitulatory summaries not abso- 
lutely exact. Thus in the recapitulatory summary given in I. 9. 
1258a 16 the natural kind of xpyyarcorten appears to be identified 
with the provision of food, whereas other commodities also are 
clearly contemplated in c. 8 (1256b 19). And so here Aristotle 
probably thinks it enough for his purpose to state the most pro- 
minent result of the inquiry and the one most present to his mind, 
and this is, that a citizen of the best State, if he is to possess the full 
virtue of aman, must be zrodutixés. 

But we further find him saying elsewhere in the Third Book 
(c. 18. 1288 a 38) that it has been proved in the mpéroz Adyo that the 
virtue of the citizen of the best State is the same as the virtue of the 
good man, the reference evidently being to the fourth chapter of this 
book. How are we to reconcile this statement with the teaching 
of that chapter (compare also c. 5. 1278 a 40 sqq.), where it seems 
to be implied that there will be citizens in the best State not capable 
of ruling and not possessed of Ppévnors, and therefore not possessing 
the full virtue of the good man? The answer probably is, that in 
3. 18 Aristotle refers to the full citizens of the best State, the 
citizens kar éefoxnv, and not to those of its citizens who, being 
vewtepor, are not fit for rule and do not possess ¢povnots. The word 
‘citizen’ must apparently be used in this more limited sense in a 
passage of the Fourth Book (c. 13. 1332 a 32 sqq.), for here 
we are told that a State is good in so far as the citizens who share 
in the constitution (i.e. in the exercise of political power) are good, 
and in our State, adds Aristotle, all the citizens share in the con- 
stitution. Yet the vearepor of the best State can hardly be said to 
‘share in the constitution.’ Aristotle would seem to use the word 
‘citizen, as he uses the word ypnuariorexyn in the First Book, in two 
senses—a wider and a narrower one. 


APPENDIX CG. 
(See p. 259.) 
On the Twelfth and Thirteenth Chapters of the Third Book. 


‘The twelfth and thirteenth chapters,’ says Bernays?, ‘contain a 
separate draft of a discussion (Entwurf zur Erérterung) of the same 


’ Aristoteles’ Politik p. 172 n. 
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questions which are dealt with, partly in the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh, partly in the sixteenth and seventeenth chapters. As this 
draft offers—in its remarks on the ostracism, for instance—some 
fresh matter, those who were putting the Aristotelian papers in 
order would be unwilling to leave it unused, and the place in which 
it appears seemed marked out for it by reason of the kinship 
existing between its contents and those of the chapters among 
which it was inserted... . Aristotle’s intention, however, was that 
the fourteenth chapter should immediately follow the eleventh.’ 

It is quite true that the beginning of c. 14 joins on very well to 
the end of c. 11, and that cc. 12 and 13 deal to some extent with 
questions already discussed in cc. 9, 10, and 11, and also anticipate 
inquiries contained in cc. 16 and17. The discussion, for instance 
(c. 13. 1283 b 35 sqq.), of the question whether the statesman 
should legislate for the advantage of the Few Better or the Many, 
when the Many are collectively superior in virtue to the Few, 
reminds us of the investigations of the eleventh chapter, and we feel 
some surprise that a fresh solution of the question should be 
offered without any notice being taken of the fact that it has been 
already discussed and settled. So again, the result of cc. 12 and 
13 is to modify in one important respect the conclusion announced 
at the close of c. 11, that the true supreme authority is law adjusted 
to the normal constitutions, the ruler or rulers retaining unchecked 
authority only where law cannot deal satisfactorily with individual 
cases, for we learn from these chapters that in one case (that of 
the mapBaoreia) law is altogether out of place; yet no notice is 
taken of the fact that this conclusion conflicts with the previous 
decision in favour of law. The twelfth and thirteenth chapters 
also anticipate the sixteenth and seventeenth. They in fact explain 
so distinctly the conditions under which the wapBacuhe‘a is in place 
that we are surprised to find in cc. 16 and 17 a long discussion of 
the question whether it is better to be ruled by the best man or 
the best laws, which, after battling with the problem as if it was 
altogether a new one and still unsolved, eventually results in 
exactly the same solution as had already been announced at the 
close of c. 13. 

On the other hand, it is questionable whether the sequence of 
the latter part of the Third Book would be altogether satisfactory, 
even if these two chapters were omitted. For though, as has been 
noticed, the beginning of c. 14 suits well with the close of c. 11, we 
hardly expect to find an investigation of the question whether it is 
better to be ruled by the best man or the best laws following the 
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assertion at the close of c. 11 that the true supreme authority is 
rightly constituted law, eked out, where necessary, by the authority 
of a ruler or rulers. The interposition of cc. 12 and 13, indeed, 
perhaps serves in some degree to soften the strangeness of this 
transition, for these two chapters qualify the conclusion in favour of 
law arrived at in c. 11, and prepare the way for cc. 14-17. Then 
again, while in c. 15. 1286a 21 sqq. we are led back for the 
moment to much the same solution as that announced in c. II. 
1282 b 1 sqq., no notice is taken in the former passage of the fact 
that something very similar had been said before. It may be added 
that the conclusions arrived at in cc. 12 and 13 are referred to in 
c. 17. 1288 a 19 sqq., and that this is one of those references which 
cannot easily be detached from the context and which are con- 
sequently less likely than others to be due to an interpolator. 

Nor can we well spare the contents of these two chapters. 
Nowhere else in the Politics do we learn so clearly on what 
principles the State is to be organized under varying social con- 
ditions. Their teaching, again, is borne out by passages such as Eth, 
Nic. 4.8.1124a 20 sqq. The list given in them of rival claimants 
for power (oi edyeveis, of eAevOepor, of mAovGLOL, of KaT’ apeTHy imepéxovres) 
agrees pretty closely with that given at the end of Pol. 3.9. If 
7 (5). 1. 1301 25 sqq. refers to c. 12. 1282 b 18 sqq., and 6 (4). 
3. 1289 b 40 sqq. to c. 12. 1283. 14 Sqq., we have another argu- 
ment in their favour, but both these references are doubtful. We 
note, however, that c. 13. 1283 b 42 sqq. recapitulates correctly the 
result of earlier chapters of the Third Book, that c. 13. 1284 b 4 
sqq. appears to presuppose the distinction drawn in c. 6 between 
the épai modireiae and the wapexSdces, and that the advice given to 
the lawgiver in c. 13. 1283 b 40 sq. also harmonizes well with c. 6. 
The view taken of the ostracism as directed against of vmepexovres 
(c. 13. 1284a 17 sqq.) agrees with that taken in 7 (5). 3. 1302b 
18 sqq., and c. 13. 1283 b 16 sq. may be compared with 8 (6). 
SP aato mse: 

Perhaps the fact is that the latter part of the Third Book from 
c. 12 onwards is rather a string of more or less independent 
inquiries than a well-ordered whole. And yet there may be more 
method in the apparent disorder of these inquiries than strikes us at 
first sight. 


1 Cp. c. 13. 1284a 11, 60ev S7Aov mept Tovs igous Kal Te yever Kal 7TH 
o \ - > 
é7t Kat THY Vopobeciay avaryKaioy civac  Suvapel, 
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APREN DIL D: 
(See p. 290.) 

Susemihl (Sus.’, Note 677) brackets the passage 1288 a 6, mparov 
—15, dpxds, as interpolated. He objects to the account of aristo- 
cracy given in it on the ground that it makes no reference to that 
interchange of ruling and being ruled which is elsewhere treated as 
a characteristic of the ideal aristocracy, and also on the ground 
that a population fitted for kingship is here distinguished from one 
fitted for aristocracy, whereas the tapSacudeia, the only true form of 
kingship, is conceived as arising in the ‘best constitution’ (3. 13. 
1284 b 25), i.e. under an aristocracy. As to the latter objection, 
perhaps he builds too much on the words emt rijs adpiorns modureias in 
this passage. They seem there to mean little more than ‘in the 
case of a constitution which awards power for pre-eminence in 
virtue.’ As to the former objection, it would seem from 4 (7). 14. 
1332 b 12-1333 a 13, that in the ideal aristocracy sketched in that 
book the interchange of rule referred to consists in the younger 
men being ruled as freemen should be ruled (1333 a 3 sqq.) by 
their elders, who possess ¢pdvyors, and in their succeeding these 
elders as rulers when they have attained the due age. This agrees 
sufficiently well with the account of aristocracy in the passage before 
us. It is true that it does not include, as in its description of 
polity, any mention of law, though law is apparently intended to 
exist in the aristocracy of the Fourth Book. The account of polity 
is not free from difficulty’, but the statement that the well-to-do (oi 
evropot) hold office in it becomes comprehensible, if we remember 
that the hoplite class, which is supreme in the polity, is said to 


‘belong rather to the well-to-do than the poor’ (8 (6). 7. 
1321a 12). 


APPENDS Ee: 
(See p. 331.) 

If 4 (7). 10. 1329 a 40-b 35 is genuine, Aristotle here pauses in 
the inquiry which he has been pressing forward so fast, and pro- 
ceeds to justify the step which he has just taken in distributing the 

1 We note, for instance, that the 8-11 that magistrates in the polity 
statement that offices in the polity are might be appointed either by election 
distributed xar’ dgiay appears toimply or by lot, or partly by election and 


that they are filled by election, where- _ partly by lot. 
as it would seem from 6 (4).14.1298 b 
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population into distinct yévy, by showing that the idea of such a 
distribution is not an invention of his own or a notion which dates 
from yesterday, but one which may be traced back to an immemo- 
rial past’. So far there is nothing in the contents of this passage 
which need raise a doubt of its genuineness. Aristotle well knew 
the value of an appeal to antiquity. He says in the Rhetoric (2. 9. 
1387a 16 sqq.) that men more willingly accept the ancient than 
the new, and regard the ancient as nearly allied to the natural. He 
appeals in the Nicomachean Ethics (8. 11. 1160a 25 sq.) to the 
purpose of ancient festivals in order to show what is the purpose 
of festivals generally, and in the Politics (5 (8). 3. 1337 b 29 sqq.: 
1338 a 34 sq.) he seeks to discover what were the aims of those 
who originally introduced music into education, in order to show 
its true educational use (cp. also Eth. Nic. 1. 8. 1098b 17). 
Besides, in this very chapter he explains—herein, it would seem, 
adopting a doctrine of Democritus (Philodemus de Musica, 4. col. 
36. 29 sqq-: Kemke p. 108)—that the things which are earliest 
discovered are those which are necessary to man; thus the early 
date of the arrangements here referred to proves their necessity. 
But we hardly see why he need have gone on to assert the antiquity 
of syssitia also, which he has not yet instituted, and still less why 
he should trace the origin of syssitia in so much detail. It is true © 
that Isocrates had said that syssitia were borrowed by the Lacedae- 
monians from Egypt in a passage (Busir. § 18) which is evidently 
present to the mind of the writer, and that it is quite in Aristotle’s 
manner to take pleasure in tacitly correcting Isocrates, but it seems 
hardly necessary for this purpose to go into so much detail as to 
the exact geographical position of the Itali; and then again, the 
recommendation to inquirers with which the passage closes, to 
accept all sound additions to knowledge already made and to rest 
content with completing what isleft-incomplete, though quite in 
harmony with his teaching elsewhere (cp. Pol. 2. 5. 12644 I sqq.: 
Eth, Nic. 1. 7. 1098 a 21 sqq.), seems also somewhat superfluous, 
especially in the midst ofan inquiry, in the course of which so many 
questions are postponed in order that rapid progress may be made. 
It may be added that it is not clear how the facts mentioned in 1329 
b 8-22, which are largely taken from Antiochus of Syracuse (see 
Antioch. Fragm. 3, 4, 6, 8 in Miiller, Fr. Hist. Gr. 1. 181 sqq.), prove 
what they seem to be intended to prove, that syssitia were known 
* Cp, Demosth. in Lept. c. 89, «al ovTos mapéBn, vopos oT KEeAevEL VO- 


TOUTWY TAaVTWY ovdeY eoTL KaLVOY ob podereiy, 
HueTEpoy evpnua, GAN 6 madras, ov 
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in Italy long before they were known in Crete*. No notice, again, 
appears to be taken of this inquiry about syssitia when they are 
instituted later on (1330a 3). Above all, the whole passage 
1329a 40-b 35 betrays the same interest in vopoOéra, and 
chronology, and the history of etpnyara, as does the suspected 
concluding passage of the Second Book”. Is it due to the same 
hand? And is this hand Aristotle’s? 


APPEND Ie. E. 
(See p. 341.) 

The account of evdapovia as evépyera Kal xpnows dperns TeAeia, Kai 
atrn ovk €& imobécews GdN amdds (Pol. 4 (7). 13. 13324 7 Sqq.) 
cannot be found fotidem verbzs in the Nicomachean Ethics. In 
fact, the distinction between amd@s and é& trobécews Or mpos imdbeciy 
twa, SO frequent in the Politics, seems seldom to occur in the 
Nicomachean Ethics*, though that of am\és and ti is common 
enough there (see Bon. Ind. 77a 21-33). Nor is eddampovia 
described there in the exact phrase évépyeva kal xpjots aperns Tedela, 
though the words ris reAetas dperijs xpos occur in Eth. Nic. 5. 3. 
1129b 31. We rather hear of it as Wuxns evepyeta kar’ dperjv, but 
then, as Aristotle points out, this is much the same thing as 
speaking of it as dperfs évépyea (Eth. Nic. 1. 8. 1098b 29-31). 
That the évépyeca must be reAefa, appears from Eth. Nic. 1. ro. 
1099 b 26: cp. 1100a 4. Thus the Nicomachean Ethics may be 
said to give an account of eddapovia which is not ill represented by 


1 The argument appears to be that 
the, existence of syssitia in Italy is 
coeval with the name ‘Italy —a name 
which, it is tacitly assumed, is far older 
than the days of Minos. The care 
which the writer takes to explain the 
exact sense in which he uses this name 
may perhaps be accounted for, if we 
remember that it wascommonly used to 
designate a far wider region: thus the 
author of the poem bearing the name 
of Scymnus Chius, who probably re- 
produces Ephorus, makes ‘Italy’ in- 
clude the whole region lying between 
Terina on the West (306) and Taren- 
tum on the East (330). He also dis- 
tinguishes it from Oenotria, on which 
it is said to border (300). Ifwecould 
trace in the passage of the Politics 
before us a wish to correct Ephorus, 
the fact would make in favour of its 


authenticity. 

2 A close resemblance may also be 
noted between 1329 b 16, 60 Kal vor 
ért Tav Gm éxelvov tives XpavTaL Tots 
cvoctrios Kal Tov vopow éviows, and 
2. 10, 1271 b 30, 60 Kal viv of Tepi- 
olKoL TOY aUTOY TpOTOY XpaVYTaL avTOLS, 
ws KatacKkevacavTos Mivw mpwrov tiv 
Tatiy Tov vopeyv, the latter passage 
immediately preceding what is ap- 
parently an extract from Ephorus, 
which may or may not have been 
placed where we find it by the hand 
of Aristotle, 

3 In Eth, Nic. 4. 15. 1128 b 29 we 
have ein 5 av 7 aidws e€ trodésews 
émeés’ ef yap mpaga, aicydvaT ay. 
In Eth. Nic. 7. 15. 1154b 16 sq. ra 
pvoet 5a are contrasted with ta Kata 
aupBeBnkos 75€a (= Ta iatpevovTa). 
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the terse phrase of the Politics?, and the passage in the former 
treatise which Aristotle has especially before him is probably 
I. 9. 1099a 31-end of c. 10. r1r00a g. The tendency to mix 
up eddapovia with edrvxie is mentioned here (1099b 7), as it is 
mentioned in this passage of the Politics (c. 13. 1332a 25), and 
the marring effect of calamity on happiness is also dwelt on in 
both passages (Eth. Nic. 1. 9. 1099b 2 sqq.: Pol. 4 (7). 13. 
1332a 20). Both speak of happiness as presupposing the pos- 
session of external and bodily goods?. But the whole treatment 
of the subject in this chapter of the Politics is more detailed and 
definite. The view that action, if it is to be dmAés cakyj, must have 
dmha@s ayaéa to deal with as its object-matter, seems certainly not to 
find equally clear expression in the Nicomachean Ethics. 


APPENDIX G: 
(See p. 467, note 3.) 


The following passages from Censorinus and Olympiodorus, 
quoted by Ideler in his edition of the Meteorologica of Aristotle 
(vol. i. pp. 484, 257), will serve to illustrate the nature of a ‘great 
winter ’ :-— 

Censorinus, de Die Natali c. 18: ‘Est praeterea annus, quem 
Aristoteles maximum potius quam magnum appellat, quem solis 
lunae vagarumque quinque stellarum orbes conficiunt, cum ad 
idem signum, ubi quondam simul fuerunt, una referuntur. Cuius 
anni hyems summa est kataxAvopds, quam nostri diluvionem vocant, 
aestas autem éxmipwots, quod est mundi incendium. Nam his 
alternis temporibus mundus tum exignescere, tum exaquescere 
videtur’ (cp. Cic. de Nat. Deor. 2. 20). 

Olympiodorus in Aristot. Meteorologica 1. 14. I, ocupBaiver dé 
tovto Thy Oddarrav nreipovaba Kal tiv Hretpov Oadatrovaba Sia Tov peyav 
Kadovpevoy xElu@va Kal TO peya Oepos. péyas 8€ eorw 6 xXEmov, Hvika 
mdvtes ev xetmepw@ Cadio yévavta, f Udpoxd@ 7) ixyOvor. péya O€ eort 
Gépos, Grav mavtes ev Oepi@ (wdio yéverrar, 7) éovte 7} KapKiv@. GoTep 


A ia “oN , > re ‘ , - 6é > =) ’ be 
yop O nALOS POVOS EV AEOVTL MEV yivopevos TOLEL epos, «Vv alyOKEepwrTe € 


* Other references also in the spirit of its teaching than strict cita- 
Politics to the Nicomachean Ethics tions. 
(€32- that sin’ 2) (2: 2265 2 30), if 2 See also Eth. Nic. 9. 9. 1169 b 
indeed it is correct so to describe 4 sqq. 
them, are rather reproductions of the 
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Xetwava, Kal oUr@ yiverat 6 eviavtds oUTw KAnOels Sia Td eis ev Kal TO adTd 
pépew tov FAov, dd yap Tod airod eis 7b avrd dmoxabicrarat’ ti ody (?) 
€ort dud oAXOd xpévou mavTav Tav TraVHT@Y ywopévn Tdéts, Hris moved TOV 
péyav evavtdv ; ei yap madvres of mAaynres Kata Kopudiy yuspevor Oeppai- 
vovolv, domep Kal 6 Atos, apiotduevae S€ rovTov Wiyovow, ovK dretkds 
mavras Kata Kopupny ywopevovs trovety peya Oépos, apiorapévous S€ xerpava. 
ev ody TH peydro xepavre 7 ifrepos Oadatroira, év dé TG peydk@ Oéper 
rowvartiov dua témrov pev (Sid rérov Tod pev CON]. Ideler) &kkavow kat 
moddry Enporyta, ov (rod Ideler) S€ bypérnra. 

In answer to an inquiry on the subject, the Savilian Professor 
of Astronomy at Oxford (Rey. C. Pritchard, D.D.) kindly informs 
me that a ‘rough and approximative computation’ made by him 
gives the result that ‘in the year 342 B.c. the sun, moon, and 
five planets were seen together somewhere in the constellations 
Libra and Scorpio.’ This year would seem, therefore, to have been 
a ‘magnus annus’ in the sense at any rate which Censorinus at- 
taches to the phrase, though not in the sense attached to it by 
Olympiodorus, who appears to require the meeting of the heavenly 
bodies to take place in the particular constellations named by him, 
and not in Libra or Scorpio. The question, however, is one 
which I must leave to those who are more versed in these matters 
than I am. 


VOL. I. Pp 





ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS: 


P. 11, last line, dele comma. 

P. 117, last line, for who read which. 

P. 128, line 15, ‘Plants and animals.’ See however my note on I. 8. 1256 
b 20 (vol. ii. p. 174 sq.). 

P. 129, line 3 sqq. See however my note on I. 8, 1256 b 26 (vol. ii. p. 178 sq.), 
where I have on further consideration adopted a different rendering of this 
passage. 

P. 163, note 2, for injustum vead iniustum, and for conjuges vead coniuges. 

P. 216, note 1, for juris vead iuris. 

P. 230, line 12, for jure read iure. 

P. 269, line 24, and p. 282, note. More strictly, a ‘ perpetual generalship.’ 

P. 294, line 22, for junctura vead iunctura. 

P. 406, last line. I have translated tayefoy here ‘treasury,’ because Plato is 
evidently thinking of the tap:efov as a place for storing gold and silver, but 
with respect to the Lacedaemonian rapiefa, which seem to have been used for 
the storage of commodities of all kinds, see [Aristot.] Oecon. 1. 6. 1344 b 
32 sq. (with Gottling’s ‘note, p. 81 of his edition) and Schomann, Opusc. Acad. 
3. 223 sq. 

P. 430, line 29 sqq. I am indebted to Prof. Jowett’s Translation of Plato for 
the renderings given here and p. 459, line 27 sqq. 

P. 442, line 24, dele the second comma. 

P. 467, note 3, line 17, add comma before ‘in.’ 

P. 494, note, add | before the note. 


P. 499, line 11 sqq. I should have made it clearer here that (with Zeller, 
Gr. Ph. 2. 2. 746 sq.) I take Aristotle to regard the Polity as ‘the best consti- 
tution for most States.’ Compare 6 (4). I. 1288 b 38, THv paw Kal Koworépay 
dnacas, with 2. 6.1265 b 26-31, where the Polity is called xoworarn rats 
nédeot, The Polity is described as péon dAvyapxias kat Snpoxpatias in 2. 6. 
1265 b 28, and ‘the best constitution for most States’ is spoken of as 7 wéon 
modreia in 6 (4). 11. 1296 a 7,37. The hoplites are supreme in the Polity 
(1265 b 28), and the bulk of the hoplites would probably be péoo. Todu7etav 
pévipov in 6 (4). 12. 1296 b 40 seems to me, as to Mr. Postgate (Notes, p. 30), 
to mean, not ‘durable constitution,’ but ‘durable Polity’ (see p. 501, note 1). 
Mr. Postgate may possibly be right in holding that ‘the best constitution for 
most States’ will be ‘in some cases,’ not the Polity, but ‘others of the mixed 
forms ’—some kind of apiotoxparia, for instance—but I do not feel sure of this. 
Would Aristotle hold the péoo: to be supreme in an dpioroxparia, or call an 
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dpioroxpatia a peon woditeia? At any rate, the Polity is uppermost in his 
mind as ‘the best constitution for most States.’ 

P. 499, note 1. In support of the suggestion here made as to the probable 
meaning of 6 (4). II. 1295 b 12 sq., I may refer to Xen. Oecon. 2. 5 sq. 

P. 503, note 2, for 4 (7). 1329 a 40 sqq. read 4 (7). 10. 1329 a 40 Sqq. 

P. 521, line 21, ‘nowhere.’ The last chapter of the Seventh Book, however, 
recognizes in its concluding portion, as we have seen (p. 521, line 1), that 
there are more kinds of democracy and oligarchy than one. But see p. 519, 
note I, as to this part of the chapter. 


P. 543, note I, for 93 read 39. 


END OF VOL. I. 
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